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Mordear oPPROBR11S FALSIS, mutemque colores ? 

Falsus HONOR juvat, & MENDAX INFAMIA terret 
Quem, niſi MENDACEM & MENDOSUM ? 
| Horat. Epiſt. I, 16. 
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R. Bentley's Diſſertation on Phalaris having 

become ſcarce, and its merit being at length 
univerſally acknowledged; there can be no impropriety 
in tranſmitting it again to the Publicx. The Edition of 
1699, which hath been faithfully followed as far as it 
goes, is now Completed, by adding the Diſſertation on 
he Epiſtles of Themiſtocles, Socrates, and Euripides, 
and on the Fables of Æſop: which the great Critic 
mitted in his republication, with a view probably 
0 enlarge them. 

The remarks which have occurred to the Editor, in the 

ourſeof many years? occaſionalattention to theſe ſubjects, 
ill be found in the margin; aſcribed to the reſpective 
'riters, from whoſe books or perſonal communication 
hey have been ſelected: amongſt theſe, the Reader 
ill not be diſpleaſed at meeting with the names of 
ilbops Warburton and Lowth, Mr. Upton, Mr. W. 
larke, Mr. Markland, Dr. Salter, Dr. Owen, and 
lr. Toup. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


N the former Edition of this DrssxRTATIONY, A. D. lin! 
MDC x vII, I thought myſelf obliged to take notice of a 

certain paſſage in a Preface to © Phalaris's Epiſtles” publiſhed 
at Oxford two years before. Which I did in theſe words: 

« The late Editors of Phalaris have told the world, in their 
« Preface, that, among other ſpecimens of their diligence, ; 
« they collated the King's Manuſcript, as far as the xt. 
« Epiſtle ; and would have done ſo throughout, but that the 
“ Library-keeper, out of his ſingular humanity, denied them the 
« further uſe of it. This was meant as a laſh for me, 
& who had the honour then and ſince to ſerve his Majeſty in 
& that office. I muſt own, it was very well reſolved of them, 
« to make the Preface and the Book all of a piece: for they 
have acted in this calumny both the injuſtice of the Tyrant, | 
and the forgery of the Sophiſt. For my own part, I ſhould {jv} 
never have honoured it with a refutation in print; but 
have given it that negleQ, that is due to weak detraQtion ; 
&« had F not been engaged to my friend to write a cenſure 
« upon Phalaris; where to omit to take notice of that ſlander, 
« wonld be tacitly to own it. The true ſtory is thus: A 
« Bookſeller came to me, in the name of the Editors, to beg 
« the uſe of the Manuſcript. It was not then in my cuſtody : 
ee but, as ſoon as I had the power of it, I went voluntari] 
and offered it him, bidding him tell the Collator not to loſe 
« any time; for I was ſhortly to go out of town for two 
« months. It was delivered, uſed, and returned. Not a 
* word ſaid by the bearer, nor the leaſt ſuſpicion in me, that 
* they had not finiſhed the collation : for, I ſpeak from ex- 
« periment, they had more days to compare it in, than they 
© needed to have hours. It is a very little book, and the 
« writing as legible as print. Well; the collation, it ſeems, 
vas ſent defective to Oxon ; and the blame, I ſuppoſe, laid 


2 Collatas etiam curavi uſque ad Ep. XL. cum MS' in Bibliotheca Re + 
gia, cujus mihi copiam ulteriorem Bibliothecarius pro fingulari ſua hu- 
manitate negavit. 
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THE AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


upon me. I returned again to the Library ſome months 
„ before the edition was finiſhed : no application was made 
& for further uſe of the Manuſcript. Thence I went for a 
* whole fortnight to Oxon, where the book was then printing; 
© converſed in the very college where the Editors reſided, 
Not the leaſt whiſper there of the Manuſcript. After a few 
days, out comes the new edition, with this ſting in the 
© mouth of it. It was a ſurprize, indeed, to read there, that 
* our Manuſcript was not peruſed. Could not they have 
& aſked for it again then, after my return? It was neither 
<« fingular nor common humanity, not to enquire into the truth 
of the thing, before they ventured to print; which is a 
« ſword in the hand of a child. But there is a reaſon for 
&« every thing; and the myſtery was ſoon revealed. For, it 


„ ſeems, I had the hard hap, in ſome private converſation, 


to ſay, the Epiſtles were a ſpurious piece, and unworthy of 
% a new edition. Hinc le lacrymæ. This was a thing 
& deeply reſented ; and to have ſpoken to me about the Ma- 
& nuſcript, had been to loſe a plauſible occaſion of taking 
c revenge.“ 4 i 99 1 

This 1 then thought was ſufficient to vindicate myſelf 
from that little aſperſion. But I am now conftrained, by the 
worſe uſage that I have ſince met with from the ſame 
3 to give an account of ſome particulars; which then 
1 omitted, partly out of an unwillingneſs to trouble the 
Publick with complaints about private and perſonal injuries, 
but. chiefly out of a tenderneſs for the honour of the 
Editor. | x: oh 5 


The firſt time I ſaw his new Phalaris, was in the hands of 


a perſon of honour, to whom it had been preſented ; and the 


reſt of the impreſhon was not yet publiſhed. This en- 
couraged me to write the very ſame evening to Mr Boyle at 
Oxford, and to give him a true information of the whole 
matter: expecting that, upon the receipt of my letter, he 
would put a ſtop to the publication of his book, till he 
had altered that paſſage, and printed the page anew; which 
he might have done in one day, and at the charge of five 
thillings. I did not expreſsly defire him to take out that 


paſſage, and reprint the whole leaf: that J thought was too 


low a ſubmiſſion But I ſaid enough to make any perſon of 


common juſtice and ingenuity have owned me thanks for pre- 
venting: him from doing a very ill action. 

I am ſorry I have not the letter itſelf to produce on this 
occaſion: but | neither took any copy of it; nor was I careful 
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THE-AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 


0 keep the gentleman's letter, which I received in anſwer. 


J had no apprehenfion at that time that the buſineſs could 
have been blown to this height, But the gent'eman, ic 
ſeems, had ſomething at that time in his view, and was more 
careful to keep wy letter, a part of which he has thus 
publiſhed: -** Mr. Bennet defired me to lend him the Manu- 


« ſcript Phalaris, to be collated ; becauſe a young gentleman, 


« Mr, Boyle of Chrift Church, was going to publiſh it. I 
« told him, That a gentleman of that name 'and family, to 
« which I had ſo many obligations, and ſhould always have 
« an honour for, might command any ſervice that lay in my 
« power,” Theſe he acknowledges to be civil: expreſſions : and 
dare truſt my memory ſo far, as to aver that all the reſt 
were of the ſame ſtrain. Nay, as the Examiner has given us 
this fragment of my letter, becauſe he thought he ſaw a fault 
in it, which I ſhall anſwer anon: fo if there had heen any 
thing elſe in that letter, either in the words or the matter, 
that he could but have caviled at; without doubt he would 
have favoured us with more of it : for we may caſily ſee his 


good-will to me, both from his Preface and his Examination. 


But what return did he make me for my expreſſions of great 
civility ? After a delay of two poſts; on purpoſe, as one may 


Juſtly ſuſpect, that the Book might be vended (as it was) and 


ſpread abroad in the mean time; I received an anſwer to this 
effect: That what I had ſaid in my own behalf might be 
true; but that Mr. Bennet had repreſented the thing quite 
* otherwiſe. If he had had my account before, he ſhould 
« have conſidered of it: and now that the Book was made 
„public, he would not interpoſe; but that I might do mylelf 
«right in what method I pleaſed.” This was the import of 
his anſwer, as I very well remember: there was not the leaſt 


hint that he had or would ſtop the publication of his book till 


the matter was farther examined, | | 
The gentleman himſelf, in his late treatiſe, has been 


pleaſed to give ſome account of the ſame letter; and he re- 


preſents his expreſſion thus: That, if the matter appeared as 
I had told it,“ he meant to give me ſatisfaction as publicl 
«as he had injured me.”. But I am forry that his civility 


comes three years too late. Leſs than this would have paſſed 


with me for good ſatisfaction. But it was not, © that He 
«would give me ſatisfaction,” but * that I had his free leave 
*to take it:“ which was in anſwer to a paragraph of my 
letter, © that, perhaps I might think myſelf obliged to makę 
* a public e ene And this, as I take it, was ſo far 
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and an addition to the affront. 
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THE AUTHOR's PREFACE 
from being a juſt /atisfa&ion, that it was plainly a defiance, 


The gentleman and I here differ a little about the ex. 
preſſion in his anſwer ; but I ſuppoſe the very circumſtance 
will plainly diſcover whoſe account 1s the truer, For what 
probability is there, that he ſhould. promiſe ſuch fair fatiſ. 
faction; and yet let the book be publiſhed when it was in hy 
power to ſtop it? If he had writ me word the very next poſt, 
that he had ſtopped the books in the printing-houſe, and 
would ſuffer no more to go abroad till the matter was fairly 
examined : this had been juſt and civil, And then, if he hal 
found himſelf mifinformed by his Bookfeller, he might hav: 
cut out the leaf, and printed a new one; which in all reſpech 
had been the faireft, and cheapeſt, and quickeſt ſatisfa&ion, 

Several perſons have been ſo far i aformed by falſe re. 
ports of this w that they think the Editor himſelf defired 
the MS. either by letter to me, or by a perſonal viſit, |] 
heartily wiſh it had been ſo; for then all this diſpute had bees 
prevented, But the gentleman was not pleaſed to honour me 
with his commands. If he had favoured me with one ling. 
or had ſent his defire by any ſcholar z I would not only har 
lent the book, but have collated it myſelf for him, But i 


was both our misfortunes, that he committed the whole affar y d 
to the care, or rather neghgence, of his Bookſeller : and thM *T 
firſt application himſelf made to me was by that complimen®W: pu 


in his printed Preface, | 

I am ſurprized, to ſee an honourable perſon think he ha 
fully juſtified himſelf. for abuſing me, by reaſons that he hu 
found out fince the time of the abuſe. . or even take his owt 
account; and when he printed that Preface, he had heat 
nothing but on one ſide, And was that like a man of hi 
character, to put a public affront upon me, upon the har 
complaint of a Bookſeller, who was the party ſuſpected of ti 
fault > What? never to enquire at all, whether he had nd 
miſinformed him; when there was ſuch reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that he might lay the blame upon me, to excuſe his om 
negligence ; when he had ſuch opportunities of aſking me 
either directly, or hy ſome common friends? Turn it over o 
every fide, and the whole conduct of it is ſo very extra 
ordinary; that one cannot but ſuſpe there were ſome. ſecret 
reaſons for this utage, that are not yet brought above - boar 
Be it as it will: it is in vain to hope to juſtify that calumn) 
in his Preface, by ſuch teſtimonies as he knew nothing off «: by 


when he ventured to print it, He is fallen under his o 
| reproo! 


THE AUTHOR's PREFACE, S 


eproof, © That he wrote his Preface firſt, and finds reaſons P. a. 

for it afterwards.” 

When his Phalaris came firſt abroad, it was the opinion of 
friends, who were ſoon ſatisfied that the thing was a 

alumny, that it was the duty of my place, as Keeper of the 

Royal Library, to defend the honour of it againſt ſuch an 


poll, nfalt. But yet, out of a natural averſion to all quarrels and 
and oils, and out of regard to the Editor himſelf, I reſolved 
ail, take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop. Lal 
* Thus it reſted for two years: and ſhould have done ſo for 
Ve 


ver; had not ſome accidents fallen out, which made it ne- 
eſſary for me to give a public account of it, I had formerly 
ade a promiſe to my worthy friend Mr. Wotton, to give 
im a paper of ſome reaſons, why I thought Phalaris's Epiſtles 
uppoſititious, and the preſent AÆſopean Fables not to be 
Eſop's own. And upon ſuch an occaſion, I was plainly 
pbliged to ſpeak of that calumny: for my filence would have 
een interpreted as good as a confeſſion; eſpecially conſidering - 
kvith what induſtrious malice the falſe ſtory had been foreal 
all over England; for, as it is generally practiſed, they 
hought one act of injuſtice was to he ſupported and juſtified 
y doing many more, | 

The gentleman is pleaſed to inſinuate, that all this is p. 4. 
pure fiction? and that I wrote that Diſſertation out of re- 24, &6+ 
enge, and purely for an occaſion of telling the ſtory : the 
'ery contrary of which 1s true; for J was unwilling to meddle 
in that Diſſertation, becauſe I ſhould be neceſſitated to give 
n account of that ſtory ; as it will plainly appear from Mr. 
Votton's own teſtimony, which I have by me under his hand : 

«I do declare, that, in the year 1694, when my Diſcourſe xii] 
e about Ancient and Modern Learning was firſt put to the preis, 
„Pr. Bentley at my defire undertook to write a Diſſertation 
( about Phalaris and Æſop, to be added to my Book. But, 
pole“ being called away into the country, he could not at that 
S oni time be as good as his word. Afterwards, when the Second 
S mei“ Edition of my Book was in the preſs, I renewed my requeſt 
ver Ag“ to him, and challenged his promiſe. He defired me to ex- 
extra! cuſe him; becauſe naw the caſe was altered, and he could 
 ſecraW 14 write that Diſſertation without giving a cenſure of the 
002" © late Edition at Oxford, But I aid not think that a ſuf- 
umme ficient reaſon, why I ſhould loſe that treatiſe to the world, 
uns “ by receding from the right and power that he had given me 
S8 OVA to demand it, | 
proof « W. Wor rox.“ 
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THE AUTHOR's PREFACE. 
The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that Mr. Wotton 
Diſcourſe was firſt printed in 1694; and Phalaris the year 
after. A plain argument, that the Examiner is quite out in 
his reckoning; when he pretends that I firſt engaged in that 
Diſſertation, purely to fall foul on his Book. I was fo fa 
from harbouring ſuch © vengeance in my heart,” that if the 
Editor, or any body from him, had but given me leave to 
ſay in his name, „That he had been miſinformed;“ all thi 
ſtory, and all the errors of his edition, had ſlept quiet in their 
obſcurity. - | | 4 
About nine months after my Diſſertation was printed, the 
Editor of Phalaris obliged the world with a ſecond piece, 
called “ Dr, Bentley's Diſſertations examined.“ He ha 
begun that elaborate work with ſtating an account of thi 
ftory in oppoſition to what I had ſaid of it: and that he dor 
upon the credit and teſtimonies of the Bookſeller and the 
Collator; and of a Third Informant, who over-heard ſome 
diſcourſe of mine. I will give a clear and full anſwer to 
every part of their depoſitions ; and I queſtion not but to make 
it plain, that the Examiner has been impoſed on, not only by 
the Author of Phalaris's Letters, but by others that are eveij 
m_ lower qualifications than he. | 
he Bookſeller avers, That he was employed by the 
* Honourable Mr. Boyle, and by Him only, to borrow the 
« MS, of Phalaris from Dr. Bentley. And, after about 
* NINE months ſolicitation,” ſays he, © it was delivered into 
my cuſtody, without any time limited for the return of it. 
I now perceive, I had more reaſon than I was then aware of, 
when I ſaid in my Diſſertation, that a falſehood about time 
was the trueſt and ſureſt method of detecting impoſtures 
And Mr. B. I hope, will allow that a chronological argument 
will be a good proof againſt his Bookſeller; though he wil 
not admit it againſt his Book. The Bookſeller, we ſee, 1s 
poſitive, that I did not lend him the MS. „ till after about 
c NINE months ſolicitation,” And Mr, B. himſelf repeats ib 
6 That there was about NINE months ſolicitation uſed to 
& procure it:“ and in another place he affirms, That the 
% Bookſeller gave him liberty to aſſure the world, that he 
t wag ready to juſtify it with his oaTH, when it ſhould be 
ce duly required of him.“ Now if, inftead of theſe “ NINE 
months, I make it appear beyond contradiction, that, from 


my very firſt admiſſion to the office of Library-keeper, to the 


time that the Bookſeller not only had, but returned the MS, 
there was but oxE ſingle month; I humbly conceive, the 


World 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


world will be ſatisfied, that not the word only, but the very 
oaTH of this Witneſs, is little to be regarded. 


The Royal Patent, which conftitutes me Keeper of his 


« MaJEsTY's Libraries? (which may be ſeen not only in w 
own hands, but in the Patent-office) bears date the twelft 


day of April, Mpcxciv. The words are, “ In cujus rei 


« teftimonium has Literas noſtras fieri fecimus Patentes. 
« Teſtibus Nobis ipſis apud Weſtmonaſterium, duodecimo die 
4 Aprilis, Anno Regni noſtri Sexto.“ Now I may appeal to 


any body, that has ever been concerned in a Patent; if, by 


reaſon of the delays that neceſſarily attend a thing of that 
nature, it may not fairly be ſuppoſed that the remaining part 
of that month expired, before all could be finiſhed. I find, 


in a book of my private accompts, that I took the Patent out 


of the Patent- office the eighteenth day of that month: and the 
ſeyeral offices to be attended after that, before I could have 
admiſſion to the Library, may be allowed to take up the reſt 
of the month. But I ſhall prove the thing directly by two 


Witneſſes beyond all exception, the worthy Maſters of St. 


Paul's and St, James's Schools, who 
under their own hands: 

Some time after the death of Mr. Juſtell, late Library- 
« keeper to his Majeſty, we were defired by his Grace the 
« Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, then Lord Biſhop of 
Lincoln d, in purſuance of a command from the late Queen 
« of bleſſed memory, to take a Catalogue of the Royal 
„Library at St. James's, 
« finiſhed, and had it tranſcribed, and preſented to her Ma- 
« jeſty by the Eaſter following; during all which time we 
« had the key of the ſaid Library conſtantly in our keeping, 
« as alſo ſome weeks longer. And then, as we were directed, 
« we delivered it up to Sir John Lowther, now the Right 
« Honourable the Lord Lonſdale, who was at that time Vice- 
« chamberlain to His Majeſty. 


gave me this account 


© To. PosTLETHWAYT, 
© RicH, WRIGHT,” 

It is plain then from the date of a public record, joined 
with Mr, Poſtlethwayt's and Mr, Wright's teſtimonies, 
that I had not actual cuſtody of the * Library be- 
fore May. For, in that year, Eaſter fell upon April 
the eighth, And it is depoſed here, that the key of the Li. 
brary was not delivered to the Vice-chamberlain, from whoſe 


(o Dr, Thomas Teniſon, tranflated from Lincoln to Canterbury 
1 1694. 
A 4 hands 
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We began it in October 1693, 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


hands I was to receive it, till “ ſome weeks after Eaſter,” 
And in the ſame May I delivered the MS. to the Bookſeller ; 
for, as I had ſaid before, as ſoon as I had it in my power, 
c ] went voluntarily to the Bookſeller, and offered it him,” 
The Bookſeller has not yet thought fit to deny that the Book 
was delivered to him in May; and, to fave him from the 
temptation of denying it hereafter, I will prove, by another 
record, that the Book was uſed and reſtored to me again, and 
lodged in his Majeſty's Library, before the end of that month, 
For the reaſon why J inſiſted to have the MS. ſpeedily returned 
was, becauſe I was obliged to make a journey to Worceſter, to 
keep my reſidence there as Prebendary of that church. And 
that I was at Worceſter by the firſt of June following; the 
following certificate will prove, the original of which I have 
by me : | 

of It appears, * — Chantor's Rolls, kept to note the pre- 
« {ence of the Dean and Prebendaries of the Cathedral 
« Church of Worceſter, that Dr. Richard Bentley, Pre- 
« bendary of the ſaid Cathedral Church, was preſent at 


* prayers in the Choir there on the firſt day of June in the 


« year 1694, and continued his attendance there till Sep- 
tember the 26th following, not —— more than two 
© days at any one time all the while, itneſs my hand, 
« this 25th day of May, 1698. 
| „ ANDREW TRrEBECK, Chantor, 
© We have ſeen and examined the Chantor's Rolls above 

© mentioned, and do find them as he hath above certified; 
and we did ſee him ſign this certificate. 

5 Jo. Price, Chancellour, 

* Cn. Mook, Pub. Not. Reg. 

T no. OLIVER, Pub. Notary.” 


I muſt crave leave to obſerve to the Reader, that the Re- 
fidence Roll for the month of May, though diligently ſought 
for, could not be found, But, it it ever happen to come to 
ſight, I make no doubt but it will appear by it, that I was 
preſent at Worceſter ſome part of that May, For it is great 
odds, that the firſt day of my being there would not fall 
upon the firſt of June, The laſt note of time, before I took 
my journey, that I can now find among all my papers, is the 
fifteenth day of May. And I find a Letter to me out of Surrey, 
dated May the tenth, that then wiſhes me a good journey. 
All which makes me believe, that I left London upon Monday 
May the twenty-firſt, and that the MS, was returned to me 
the Saturday night before, | * 

ur 
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But not to inſiſt upon that; I ſuppoſe it is ſufficiently ma- 
jfeſt, from his Majeſty's Patent, Mr. Poſtlethwayt's and Mr. 

right's teſtimonies, and the Reſidence Rolls of the Church 
of Worceſter, that the MS. was delivered, uſed, and returned, 


ook vithin the ſpace of oNE month after I had the cuſtody of the 
the ibrary. So that the depoſition of the Bookſeller, © That 
ther Wc he could not obtain the MS. till after about NINE months 
and . folicitation,”” is demonſtrated to be a notorious falſehood : 
ath, and ſince he has farther declared that it was in his intention 
ned a perjury ; he has pilloried himſelf for it in print, as long as 


that book ſhall laſt. 
have been informed by ſeveral good hands, that when 
the ſtarters of this calumny heard how I could diſprove, from 
ave the very date of the Patent, this ſtory of © NINE months ſo- 
« ]icitation 3” they betook themſelves to this refuge, That 
pre- though the Patent was not finiſhed till about May, yet I had 
dral the power and truſt of the Library for xIxE months before. 
pre- But, beſides the folly of this vor? Fr which is viſible ar firſt 


t at view (for how could I demand the key of the Library, before 


the L had a right to it?), Mr, Poſtlethwayt and Mr. Wright give 
ep- a direct evidence, that A had the key conſtantly in their 
two keeping all the time from October to May ;” ſo that I had 
ind, not the MS. in my power till the very time that J lent it. 
Nay the very warrant, where his Majeſty firſt nominated me 
r. to that employment, was but taken out of the Secretary's 
Dove office December 23, 1693. There were but FIVE months 
ed; therefore in all, from the firſt rumour of my being Library- 
keeper to the time that they had the MS. And the Book- 
ſeller, even by this account, was plainly guilty of an intended 
eg. Wpcrjury ; when he was ready to ſwear, © that he uſed about 
© NINE months ſolicitation.” But ſuppoſe it were true, that 
Re. Nix months had elapſed from the date of the warrant to my 
1ght admiſſion to the Library: yet what an honeſt and ingenuous 
e to narrative is here of © nine months $80LIicITATION !” That 
was WW v'ord carries this accuſation in it, that I could have lent them 
reat the book if I pleaſed: which appears now to be a mere 
fall Ncalumny and flander, fince it lays that to my charge, which 
ook Vas not in my power. | 
the . By his talking of $ox1ctTaTION, one would be apt to 
rey, imagine that he had worn the very ſtreets with frequent 
ney. {I ourneys to ſolicit for the MS, I had ſaid in my former ac- 
day count, “that a Bookſeller CAME to me in the name of the 
me p Editors:“ which is a word of more conceſſion than the 
pains he was at deſerved, For, to the beſt of my memory, 
| he 
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he never aſked me 8 the MS. but at his own ſhop, or as! 


caſually met him. Neither can I call to mind that either he 
or his apprentice came once to my lodgings or to the Library 
for it; till the time that he ſent for it by my appointment, 
and received it, | 

J had ſaid, . That I ordered him to tell the Collator, not 
ce to loſe any time; for I was ſhortly to go out of town for 
ce two months.” Now this was to be denied by the Book- 
ſeller, or elſe his whole depoſition had ſignified nothing; for 
the blame would ſtill lie at his own door. He reſolutely 
affirms therefore, That no time was limited for the return 
« of it.” What can be done in this caſe ? Here are two con- 
trary affirmations; and the matter being done in private, 
neither of us have any witneſs. I might plead, as Emilius 
Scaurus did againſt one Varius of Sucro: © Varius Sucro- 
„ nenſis ait, Æmilius Scaurus negat: utri creditis, Qui- 
« rites® ?” I hope, upon any account, my credit will go 
further. than this Bookſeller's, eſpecially after his manifeſt 
falſehood in his ſtory of the “ nine months.“ | 

But let us enquire into the nature of the thing. Is it 
hkely, or probable, that I ſhould put the MS. into his hands, 
ro be kept as long as he pleaſed ; without any intimating that, 
after a competent time for uſing it, he ſhould reſtore. it 
again? They muſt certainly have an odd opinion of their 
readers, that expect to make tuch ſtuff as this paſs upon them 
for truth. Beſides, it appears upon record, that I took a 
Journey ſoon after the lending of it: which was not a ſudden 
and unexpected one; for the time of my reſidence had been 
fixed fix months before, I muſt needs know then of my in- 
tended journey, when J lent the MS, to the Bookſeller : and 
it is very unlikely that I ſhould omit to give him notice of it; 
unleſs it be ſuppoſed that I had then a private deſign to dil- 
appoint them of the uſe of the MS, 

But that I had no ſuch deſign, but on the contrary a true 
intention and defire to give them full opportunity of uſing it, 
I conceive the very circumſtances of the affair, beſides my 
own declaration which I here ſolemnly make, will put it out 
of all queſtion, For, I pray, what intereſt, what paſſion, 
could I ſerve by hindering them? I could have no pique againſt 
the Editor, whom I had never ſeen nor heard of before; and 
who, as ſoon as I heard of him, both deſerved and had my 
reſpect, upon account of his relation to a perſon of glgrious 
memory. Neither could I envy him the honour of publiſhing 
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the MS. or repine that ſuch an opportunity of going Re 
was taken out of my own hands: for I ſuppoſe my Differ- 
« tation” alone is a convincing argument, that J myſelf had 
never any deſign of ſetting out Phalaris. 

But I have a better proof ſtill behind of my fincerity in 
lending the MS.. though I cannot produce it without accuſ- 
ing mylelf. For it is the duty of my place, to let no Book 
go out of the King's Library without particular order. This 
the learned Dr. Nin and ſeveral others know; who, having 
occaſion for ſome Books in the time of my predeceſſor, were 
obliged to procure his Majeſty's warrant for them. If it were 
my deſign then to keep the Book out of the Editor's hands, 
what fairer pretence, what readier excuſe, could be wiſhed, 
than this? “ That I was ready to ſerve the gentleman to the 
« utmoſt of my power; but it was a rule with my prede- 
« cefſors, to let no Book go abroad without a Royal warrant, 
« And I durſt not venture to tranſgreſs the rule at my very 
« firſt entrance upon my office. If the gent!eman would ob- 
« tain an order in the.uſual method, I would wait upon him 
ce the firſt moment, and deliver the Book.” I could have re- 
fuſed the MS. in this manner with all the appearance of civi- 
lity : but, out of a particular deſire of obliging the Editor, I ven- 
tured beyond my * and lent the Book privately without any 
order: I confeſs, I have juſtly ſuffered for it fince; and the very 
men [I aimed to oblige were my enemies (as they give it out) 
only on that account. Had I kept myſelf firm to the rules of 
my office, without ſtraining a point of courteſy beyond the 
bounds of my duty; all their calumnies had been avoided. 
But, I hope, I ſhall have caution enough for the future, to 
know perſons a little better, before I put myſelf in their power, 

I had ſaid, that “J had no ſuſpicion, that the Collation 
* was not finiſhed,” In oppoſition to this, the Bookſeller 
depoles, ** that I called upon him for the Book upon Satur- 
day at noon; and ſtaid while he ſent to the Collator, and 
% word was brought by the meſſenger, That it was not col- 
« lated,” That 1 called then at the Bookſeller's ſhop, I be- 
lieve may be true: for, having buſineſs to diſpatch in St. 
Paul's Church-yaxd, and ſome friends there to take leave of, 
before I began my journey, I took that occaſion to call upon 
this Bookſeller, and to mind him of his engagement to re- 
ſtore the Book on Saturday evening, But that J ſtaid there 
till his meſſenger returned from the Collator, I do not re- 
member. But ſuppoſe that I did ſtay; what then? The meſ- 
ſage, he ſays, was brought © at noon,” that the Book was 

| STE | not 
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not then collated. But the Bookſeller well knows, that I did 
not require the Book till the evening; nor was it returned 
before. The Collator indeed might be behind-hand at noon, 
and, as I might ſuppoſe, want about two or three pages. But 
muſt I needs think him ſtill behind-hand at nine o'clock at 
night? That is a ſort of conſequence that I am not uſed to 
make. For, if he had not done one page of the Book at 
noon; yet he had time more than enough to have finiſhed it 
by the evening. For, as I ſaid before, „it is as legible as 
<« print,” being written in a modern hand, and without ab- 
breviations; and wants one and twenty epiſtles that are extant 
in the printed copies, which is a ſeventh part of the whole 
Book; ſo that the work of collating is ſo much the ſhorter, 
I had a mind, for the experiment ſake, to collate the firſt forty 
epiſtles, which are all that the Collator has done, And I had 


finiſhed them in an hour and eighteen minutes; though I 


made no very great haſte, And yet I remarked and fet down 
above fifty various lections, though the editor has taken notice 
of one only, Now if FoRTY epiſtles can be collated in an 
hour and eighteen minutes, the whole MS. which contains 
but ONE HUNDRED, AND TWENTY-SEVEN epiſtles, may be 
collated in four hours. The Collator then, had he been dili- 
gent, might have finiſned the whole Collation twice over, be- 
tween noon and the cloſe of the evening, when the Book was 
returned. q . 


As for the Collator, I am utterly a ſtranger to both his per- 


ſon and character: and have nothing to ſay to him, but that 


his teſtimony is as uſeleſs and imperfect as his collations. In- 
deed it is hard to conjecture, to what purpoſe it is produced. 
The ſum of it is, “ That the MS, was ſent for before he 
&« had finiſhed;” which is confeſſed on all hands. It had 
been more to the purpoſe, if he had told us what he was do- 
ing all that time the MS. was in his hands. I fay, “ five or 
« fix days;” the Bookſeller ſays, “a few days;” Mr. Boyle 
& not mine.” By the ſhorteſt account, it now appears, as 
ſaid beſore, . that he had more days to compare it in, than 
he needed to have hours.“ And how did he ſpend the laſt af- 
ternoon, which was more than ſufficient to do the whole work 
in? Whether he undertook it for a reward, or out of kinds 
neſs ; the Editor was not very much obliged to him, | 
The Bookſeller adds further, . That I utterly refuſed to 
& leave the MS. with him beyond Saturday, though he begged 


c“ hut to have it till Sunday morning, and e to oblige the 


ͤCollator to fit up at it all Saturday night.“ How falſe and filly 
1 8 45 | YO this 
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this is, the ſagacious reader muſt needs ſee: and acknowledge. 


This was ſpoken „on Saturday at noon,” by the Bookſeller 

own confeihon, And he had then free leave to keep it, and 
did keep it, till the evening. And the whole Collation was 
but the work of four hours, as I have proved by experiment. 


And yet he has the face to tell the world, that he would en- 


gage the Collator to ſit up all night to finiſh. it: when the 
whole might be done, from the beginning to the end, twice 
over before candle-light, Why I would not have ſpared it 
till Sunday morning, ſuppoſe I had been aſked, there might 
be ſeveral good reaſons, I was to take coach for Worceſter by 
five o'clock on Monday morning : and I. could, haye no leiſure 
on Sunday to put the Book into the Library ; for at that time 
I lived with the Right Reverend the Biſhop, of Worceſter , 
at a good diſtance from the Library. The key too of the 
outward door was then in cuſtody of another; who perhaps 
might not be met with upon Sunday. Beſides that there was 
time and enough to ſpare before Saturday evening: and what 
obligation had I to neglect my own buſineſs to humour others in 
their lazineſs? ig, el | 
„But,“ he ſays, I gave him not the leaſt hopes, that, 
« if he applied to me upon my return out of the country, he 
“ ſhould have leave to get the Collation perfected.“ That I 
gave him not any hopes of it by an expreſs promiſe, I verily 
believe. For how could I do that, when J was fully perſuaded 
they would finiſh the Collation before I went into the coun- 
try? But what he ſaw in me, that forbad him to hope it if 
there ſhould be occaſion, I cannot imagine. He knew, the 
rcaſon why I then demanded the Book, was my journey into 


the country. 'I was to make fo long a ſtay there, that it was 


not fit to expoſe the Book all that while. to the hazard of being 
loſt, I told the Bookſeller then, „that I was to be abſent 
« for two months :” but it appears now upon record, that I 
was four months at Worceſter. And how many accidents 
might have happened in that time! Should I, who was under 
a truſt, and accountable to God and man, run ſuch a riſk 
without any warrant? The Editor and his Witneſſes may ca- 
lumniate as they pleaſe : but I wiſh I could as well juſtify 
my lending the MS. out, as my calling it in, 

The Bookſeller concludes, ©** "That I made ſome refle&ions 
from time to time, when he ſpoke to me from Mr. Boyle; 
* but, conſidering his employment, it may not be proper to 
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& add an account of them.” So that he puts off that piece 
of work to one Dr. King of the Commons,” as the Ex. 
aminer ſtyles him. Now what he means by refle#:ons, or what 
harm there is in mating reflections, I do not underſtand. A 
great perſon, one of the Examiner's family, made a whole Book 
of „ Reflexions; and I never heard it was counted a crime 
Jam much to ſeek too for his meaning, . That his 
« employment makes it not proper for him to add an account 


© of thoſe refleftions.” His employment, as a Bookſeller, I think 
a very reputable one, if he himſelf be not a dif 


cetoit, Andif 
that make it not proper for him to bear falſe witneſs againft 
his neighbour 7 pretended account of thoſe reflections: me- 


thinks the profeſſion of the Doctor to whom he refers himfelf 
is more improper for that work. The Doctor indeed by his 
- profeſſion may be enabled to do it with more cunning ; but he 
would do it with the greater crime. But let us hear ' the 


Doctor's teſtimony; the air and ſpirit of it is ſo very extra- 
ordinary: the virulency and inſolence ſo far above the common 
pitch; that it puts one in mind of Rupilius King, a great an- 


ceſtor of the Doctor's, commended to poſterity by Horace un- 


der this honourable character, | 
% Proſcriptt Regis Rupili pus atque venenum,” 
The filth and venom of Rupilius King. bag 
And if the Doctor do not inherit the eſtate of Rupilius; yet 
the whole world muſt allow, that he is heir of his virtues; 
as his own writings will vouch for him, his depoſition here 
againſt me, his buffoonry upon the learned Dr. Liſter, and 
ſome other monuments of his learning and his morals. 
I have endeavoured,” ſays the Doctor, “as far as I can, 
*- 10 g collect what paſſed between Mr. Bennet and Dr. Bent- 
& ley, concerning a MS. of the Epiſtles of Phalaris. I can- 
© not be certain as to ANY OTHER particulars, than that, 
% among other things, the Doctor ſaid, That if the MS, 
& were collated, it would be worth nothing for the future.” 
Now the reader may pleaſe to take notice, that the DoQtor 


here publicly owns, „That he cannot be certain as to any 


« other particulars: and yet © he endeavoured to recollect, 


as far as he could;” and “ the ſcorn,” he ſays, “ and 
© contempt, which he has naturally for pride and inſolence, 


„ made him remember that, which otherwiſe he might have 


forgotten.“ Now, if the Doctor, even whetted with his 
& ſcorn and contempt,“ could call to mind but oxE particu- 
lar, and if that particular have nothing at all in it about Mr. 
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yle, nor any thing that borders upon ** pride and inſo- 
ſence;ꝰ what pretence has he for traducing me here, as a 
oud and inſolent man, and an abuſer of Mr. Boyle? If 


Ae Dottor, as he owns, has but one particular from his me- 
ook ry, the reſt he muſt have from his invention. I am obliged 
ime Need to the Doctor; for he has effectually diſproved himſelf 
his his own depoſition. For he firſt declares, he knows but 
unt rx particular; and yet preſently runs into a charge, where- 
nk nothing can be made out from that particular. And 
nd if Would ſuch an evidence as this is paſs in Doctors Commons ? 
aink Wm much miſtaken, if the worthy perſons that preſide there 
me- Mould diſmiſs ſuch a witneſs as this without marks of their 
nfelf flatisfaction. | Sta EN 
7 his WW To account then for that „one particular,“ that the 
it he Noctor is certain of,” The reader muſt give me leave to 
the ll him a ſhort ſtory. After I was nominated to the Library- 
ctra · Neper's office (before the Patent was finiſhed) I was in- 
mon Wrmed, that one copy of every Book printed in England, 

an- Which were due to the Royal Library by Act of Parliament f, 
un- Id not of late been brought into the Library according to 

e faid Act. Upon this, Twas application to the Maſter of 

e Stationers Company, to whom the Act directed me, and 
nanded the copies. The effect whereof was, that I procured 
yet Mar a thouſand volumes, of one fort or other, which are now 
ues; ged in the Library. While this was tranſacting, I chanced 
here call upon Mr. Bennet (whom I had ſeveral times obliged), 
and d acquainted bim with it; not queſtioning but he would 

very ready to comply, as far as his ſhare went; which 
can, I then but little. But, to my ſurprize, he anſwered me very 
Zent- Urtly, “ That he knew not what right the Parliament had 
can - | 1 | 
that, ' By the Stat. 13 & 14 Car. II. commonly called “ The Licenſing AR,” 

MS, 32. Sect. 17. it was enacted, That every Printer ſhould reſerve 

„printed Copies, of the beſt and largeſt paper, of every Book new 
ure. nted, or reprinted by him with additions, and, before the public 
oQtor ding ot the ſame, deliver them to the Maſter of the Stationers Com- 
any p who was thereby directed to deliver One Copy to the Keeper of 
ed, 4 110 „ nd the other Two to the Vice-chancellors of the Two 
77 et wes for the uſe of their Libraries. This Act was made for Two 

1 s and from thence continued to the year 1679, when it expired. It 

afterwards revived by 1 Jac, II. c. 17. and continued to 1692; and 


n to 1694, when it finally expired; ſome. months after Dr. Bentley's 
h his pulntment to his office. It is printed in the Appendix to Ruff head's 
„ W'0n-—By the Stat. 8 Anne, ſtill in force, it was enaQed, that zine 
rticu- is of every Book ſhould, in like manner, be delivered to Stationers 
t Mr. , for the Royal Library, Sion College, the Six Univerſities in Great- 
«n, andthe Advocates Library at Edinburgh.] a - 
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% make his own Book more vendible, and the MS. leſs valuz- 


ful remark, and worthy of ſuch eves-droppers, that are pi 
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ce to give away any man's property; that he hoped the Com. 
<< pany of Stationers would refuſe, and try it out at Lay; 
ce that they were a Body, and had a common purſe;“ an 
more to this purpoſe. Some little time after, calling then 
again, upon a freſh diſcourſe about the MS. Phalaris, which! 
had formerly promiſed to lend him as ſoon as I had power; 
aſked him, Upon what account he could refuſe to give the 
% Royal Library its due, ſettled on it by Act of Parliament; 
« and at the fame time expect a favour out of it, that woull 


© ble? For, after the Various Ledtions were once taken aui 
« printed, the MS. would be like a ſqueezed orange, and lilli 
«© worth for the future. Since, therefore, he was reſolved ty 
& try the Law againſt the Library, he ought in juſtice to pre- 
<< ſent to it ſome Book of competent value, to make amend 
& for the damage it would ſuſtain by his uſing the MS.” 

This diſcourſe I very well remember; and, I believe, I cat 
2 witneſs that heard me relate it long before the Doctor 
depoſition came abroad: and I take it for certain, that this 
was the very ſame converſation} which Dr. King over 
heard. It is true, there is ſome ſmall difference in the ac 
count: I ſaid, that the MS. would be worth little for the fu 
ture; and the Doctor ſays, worth nothing. But that is no m 
terial change; and may be excuſed in the Doctor, who is not 
over- nice in his expreſſions. But do I remember, that tle 
Doctor was preſent then? No, nor any time elſe: for I ko- 
him not, if I meet him; and perhaps my“ pride and ink 
& lence” might lie in that, that I did not know à perſo 
< of ſuch known credit in the world,” Allowing then, thi 
this was the free conference (as the Examiner calls it) whic 
the Doctor over-heard, I have a few things to obſerve in th 
narrative that he has made of it. 

It appears, firſt, that his pert reflection, which he thoug| 
carried ſuch a fting in it, is very filly and inſipid. Whid 
<< I took the more notice of,” ſays he, „ becauſe I thought 
«© MS. good for nothing, unleſs it were collated.” Wonder 


ling after that which does not concern them, and catch 3 
little ſcraps of other mens diſcourſes, It is true, Sir, a M 
not collated is upon that account worth nothing to the reſt 
the world: but to the owner it is the better for it, if a pric 
were to be ſet on it. And I think, with ſubmiſſion, that a fre 
MS. newly brought out of Greeee, and never yet printec 


would ſell for more, ceteris paribus, than another alread 
| printe 
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printed, Do you think the Alexandrian MS. of as great a va- 
luc now, fince the edition of the Engliſh Polyglott, as when Cy- 
ril the Greek Patriarch firſt preſented it to King Charles the 
Firſt > But what do I talk to him of MSS. who has ſo little a 
reliſh and ſenſe of ſuch things, as to declare deliberately, 
« That he does not believe the various readings of ANY BOOK 
« are ſo much worth, as that Mr, Boyle ſhould be uſed fo 
« ſcurvily to obtain them.” And this he fays, when he is 
giving evidence Where all declaimings and rhetorical aggrava- 
tions above the naked and ftri& truth are unlawful, and bor- 
der near upon perjury, But we muſt not expe& from the 
Doctor, that he ſhould know the worth of Books : for he is 
better {killed in his catalogues of his ales, his humtie-dumtie, 
hugmatee, three-threads, and the reſt of that glorious liſt s, 
than in the catalogues of MSS. 

But, pray, what was that ſcurvy uſage that I gave to Mr, 
Boyle? The Doctor remembers but one particular; and that 
has no relation to Mr. Boyle. I am almoſt perſuaded, that 
Mr. Boyle's name was not once mentioned in that converſa- 
tion. For this talk was not had the laſt time, when I called 
for the MS. ; but long before, when my patent was not yet 
patſed, and before I had the cuſtody of the Library. But 
ſuppoſe Mr. B. was named then, I am fure it muſt be with 
reſpect. For how could I uſe him ſcurvily, in denying him a 
M5. which was not then in my power to give? Before the 
time of that diſcourſe, 1 had promiſed that the MS. when 1 
could come at it, ſhould be at Mr. Boyle's ſervice; and 
in ſuch words as Mr. Boyle himſelf owns to be © ex- 
« preflions of great civility— That a gentleman of that name 
„ and family, to which I had ſo many obligations, and 
„ ſhould always have an honour for, might command any 
* tervice that lay in my power.” That 1 really uſed theſe 
expreſſions, even the Bookſeller himſelf is my witneſs : for, 
if it had not been true, he would never have let it be printed, 
without contradifting it, Now how is 1t credible, that I 
thould ule a man ſo civily, and yet ſo ſcurvily too? A man 
muſt be doſed with humtie-dumtie, that could talk fo incon- 
ſiſtently. And how could I abuſe a young gentleman, whom 
| had never heard of before, without any provocation, in a 
public place, and before his own friends? I dare appeal'to 


e See his © Journey to London,” a traveſtie on Dr. Liſter's © Journey to 
Paris,“ in the lately-reprinted Collection of his Original Works, vol. I. 


p. 223. In p. 142, of the fame volume, is a letter of Dr. King's, occaſione d 


by theſe reflections of Dr. Bentley.) | 
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any, that ever was acquainted with me, if he thinks me ca- 
pable of doing fo. 

All the diſcourſe then, that the Doctor overheard, had re- 
lation only to the Bookſeller. Mr. Boyle was ſure of the 
MS. which I promiſed before. But I had a mind to make 
the Bookſeller ſenſible of his ill-manners, in denying juſtice 
to the King's Library, at the ſame time that he aſked favours, 
And I do further declare, that I was but in jeſt, when ] told him, 
That he ſhould give a Book to the Royal Library, to recom- 
penſe for the uſe of the MS.; and I had no * in it, but 
to mortify him a little for his pertneſs about going to law, 
For when the time came that I could lend him the MS. he 
had it freely, without giving to the Library the value of a 
printed ſermon. Though I remember, when J once told this 
ſory to a very great man, his anſwer was, That, if I was not 
© in earneſt, I ought to have been ſo.” 

The Bookſeller ſays, His employment makes it not pro- 
“ per for him to give an account of the reflections I made, 
* as we talked about Phalaris.” But I will help him out 
for once, and give an account of one that I very well re- 
member. The Bookſeller once aſked me privately, “ that I 
<© would do him the favour to tell my opinion, if the new 
edition of Phalaris, then in the preſs, would. be a vendible 
© Book? for he had a concern in the impreſſion, and hoped it 
«© would ſell well: ſuch a great character being given of it in 
. . . Effays, as made it mightily enquired after.“ I told 
him, “ He would be ſafe enough, ſince he was concerned 
for nothing but the ſale of the Book: for the great names 
of thoſe that recommended it would get many buyers, 
« But however, under the roſe, the Book was a ſpurious 
piece, and deſerved not to be ſpread in the world by ano- 
ther impreſſion,” His employment, it ſeems, could ſuffer 
him to betray this diſcourſe to ſome concerned in the edition, 
as I was informed from a very good hand; and this I meant, 
when I faid in my former account, „that it was my hard hap in 
«« ſome private converſation to ſay, the Epiſtles were ſpurious, 
„and unworthy of a new edition.“ What influence this 
might have towards the civility in the Preface to Phalaris, 
J leave others to judge. But ] dare ſay, this was all the reflection 
that J had ever made at that time, to Mr. Boyle's ditadvan- 
tage, „ $7 hoc peccare eft, faterr,” If there be no way of 


gaining his good opinion, but to believe Phalaris a good 
Writer, I muſt needs ſubmit to my fate, that has excluded me 
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Mr. B. is pleaſed to obſerve, ** 'That Mr. Bennet is ſo little 
« intereſted in this diſpute, that he may entirely be depended 
© on,” So very little; that the beſt part of his intereſt and his 
trade lay at ſtake, For is not this the plain ftate of the caſe? 
Mr. Boyle commits the affair of collating the King's MS. to 
iis Bookſeller, The Bookſeller, by his own negle& having 
failed in his truſt, for fear of loſing the gentleman's favour 
and cuſtom, lays the fault upon me. This occaſioned a pri- 
vate grudge againſt me, which terminated in an affront in 
print. I verily believe, that the Bookſeller did not think at 


xix 
P. 9. 


firſt that Mr. Boyle would have carried his reſentment ſo 


hich : otherwiſe perhaps he would have invented ſome other 
excuſe of his negligence, But the buſineſs was afterwards 
paſt recalling: and he muſt go on of N being once 
engaged in the cauſe. The whole of his trade and buſineſs 
ſeemed to depend upon Mr. B. and his friends. The tempta- 
tion indeed was ſtrong; and I pray God forgive him. 

Having now, as I humbly conceive, given a full and ſatis- 
factory anſwer to all the matters of fact chat the Examiner's 
Witneſſes lay to my charge; I am very little concerned at the 
inferences he draws from them, or the ſatyr and grimace he 
plentifully ſprinkles. All theſe muſt drop of themſelves, and 
tall down upon the Author of them, when the foundation 
that they ſtood on is taken away. But, however, I ſhall take 
ſome ſhort notice of every thing he has ſaid, that is not en- 
tirely included in the teſtimonies of his witneſſes, 

« The Doctor,“ ſays he, ** ſeemed to be fatisfied and will- 
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« ing to let the diſpute drop, by his not writing to me any 


further about it, or diſcourſing Mr. Bennet concerning it, 
to whom my Letter plainly referred him.” The Doctor, it 
i true, was willing to“ let the diſpute drop ;” but whether 
either or both of theſe reaſons ought to have made Mr. B. 
ſuppoſe I was ſatisfied, I leave it to the judgement of thoſe 
that know good breeding. I had written him, as himſelf owns, 
a very civil Letter, complaining of the fraud of his Bookſeller, 
and repreſenting the matter quite otherwiſe than he had told it. 
After a delay of two poſts, when the Books were ſpread 


P. I Jo 


abroad; in the mean time I had an anſwer, giving me leave 


to take my own ſatisfaction, and, as he here ſays, referring 
me to diſcourſe with his Bookſeller. Now what perſon of any 
courage or ſpirit, ſuch as innocence always gives one, would 
ather write again to Mr. B. after this repeated affront, or go 
wich his finger in his-eye to tell his ſtory to the Bookſeller, 
ho was the principal in the injury? Nr, B. muſt ture have 

5 1 an 
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an © odd caſt of his head,” to think that I or any man el 


would ſubmit to ſuch indignities. I had done all that became ſha 
me, in writing him a timely account of the whole truth, wit ſhoul 
has y 


cc expreſſions of great civility to ham.” But, when I ſaw th; 
civility of his Antwer, which bad me right myſelf as I pleaſe 
and referred me to his Bookſeller; * J neither thought mw] 
& ation ſo little, nor the Editor's ſo very great, nor the uM" 
0 lumny ſo terrible, that I ſhould make a ſecond application Fan 
« after ſuch a repulſe.” I deſigned indeed“ to drop the than 
C difpute ;” but not becauſe I either owned or feared, but be. Jarls, 
cauſe I deſpiſed, the detraction; being conſcious that it wa Whic 
falſe, and well knowing that, if ever I pleaſed, I could mate cher. 
the Authors aſhamed of it. It is 

Mr. B. has ſuch an affection for chicanery and banter, that when 
he cannot abſtain from it when he ought to be moſt ſeriou, v 
He pretends to draw up a heavy charge againſt me; becauſe Ii ” 
ſay, „ the Editors of Phalaris:“ and, in another place Su 
„They have collated.” © How came 7,“ ſays he, t that 


LARI 
mag] 


« be multiplied at this rate?“ Well, I will ſubmit to tle E 
chaſtiſement of this great Ariſtarchus : though 1 might hay lime 
the common, liberty of changing numbers, which is familia both 
in all the languages that I know of, either old or new. WIe (KAY 
knows not, that 6 xe IDT, of wt} Apigolin, are often wed, 
put for Plato and Ariſtotle alone? © As certain of your own 3 
«« PoerTs have ſaid,“ ſays the Apoſtle: and yet he meant only ow 
Aratus. And how often do we ſay He, and yet ſpeak of our. * 
ſelves only; without thinking we are multiplied; or double fm 
like Sofia in Plautus's Amphitryo! I do not queſtion by _ 
| ſome example of this may be found in his own Book, if the mp 
matter were worth the ſearch. I am fure that, in another 4 f 
piece of grimace, he is guilty of the very expreſſion that ht * 
would turn to ridicule. 1 had ſaid, “It was a ſurprize indee Go 
« to find there, that our MS. was not peruſed.” Ou ſv 
« MS.“ * the Examiner, “ that is, His Majeſty's and 
c mine. He fancies himſelf to have ſome intereſt in it. | 
& is like the Ego & Rex menus of Cardinal Wolſey,” Ver) T 
{mart and witty! ſo that, by the ſame rule, when Mr. his; 
himſelf ſays, It will be hard upon our Sicilian Prince, WI and 
we mult interpret it, Ego & Phalaris meus,” 1 and my Prin tine 


P. 109. 
142. 
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Phalaris. And when he ſo often ſays, our Critic,” mean |, 1 

ing his humble ſervant; the world is to take it, that he ba end 

ſome dominion over me; which is an honour [ am not worth) 

of. And when I myſelf often ſay, „ our Editor,“ 3 h 
„% ouk Edition,“ Mr. B. by this rule may infer, that 4 755 4 xl 
| | | a ſhar 
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ſhare and a concern in his Edition of Phalaris: which I 
ould take for a compliment more ſeverc than any thing he 
has vet {aid on me, | „ 

There is a certain temper of mind, that Cicero dcalls Pa a- 
LARISM, © a ſpirit like Phalaris's;” and one would be apt to 
imagine that a portion of it had deſcended upon ſome of his 
Tranſlators. The Gentleman has given a broad hint more 
than once in his Book, that, if I proceed further againſt Pha- 
Jaris, J may draw perhaps a duel or a ſtab upon myſelf. 
Which is a generous threat, eſpecially to a Divipe, who nei- 
ther carries arms nor principles fit for that ſort of controyerſy, 
t is the ſame kind of generofity, though in a lower degree, 
when he forbids me to meddle with banter and ridicule, 
« which, even when luckily hit on, are not very ſuitable to 
« my character.“ And yet the ſharpeſt, nay almoſt the only 
arguments that he himſelf uſes, are banter and ridicule. So 
that «© we two,” as he ſays, ** muſt end this diſpute ;” but 
he takes care to allow me none of the offenſive arms that 
himſelf fights with. Theſe are the extraordinary inſtances, 
both of his candour and his courage. However, I have en- 
deavoured to take his advice, and avoid all ridicule, where it 
was poſſible to avoid it: and if ever © that odd work of his” has 
irreſiſtibly moved me to a little jeſt and laughter, I am content 
that what is the greateſt virtue of his Book ſhould be counted 
the greateſt fault of mine. 

The facetious Examiner ſeems refolved to vie with Phalarig 
himſelf in the ſcience of PHALARISM: for his revenge is not 
ſatisfied with one fingle death of his adverſary, but he will 
kill me over and over again. He has flain me twice, by two 
ſeveral deaths, one in the firſt page of his Book, and another 
in the laſt, In the Title-page, 1 die the death of Milo the 
Crotonian ; 


6 Remember Milo's end, | 
6 Wedg'd in that timber, which he ſtrove to rend. 


The application of which muſt be this: That, as Milo after 
his victories at fix ſeyeral Olympiads was at laſt conquered 
and deſtroyed in wreſtling with a tree; fo I, after I had at- 
rained to ſome {mall reputation in Letters, am to be quite 
battled and run down by wooden antagoniſts. But, in the 


hb Attic, vii. 12. © Iſtum quidem, cujus ®@aMzeopey times, omnia teter- 
# yimg tacturum puto,“ 
B 3 has 
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end of his Book, he has got me into Phalaris's Bull: and he 
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has the pleaſure of fancying that he hears me “ begin tg 
& bellow.” Well; ſince it is certain then that I am in the 
Bull, I have performed the part of a ſufferer. For as the 
cries of the tormented in old Phalaris's Bull, being conveyed 
through pipes lodged in the machine, were turned into muſic {Wt deat 
for the entertainment of the Tyrant; fo the complaints which perh 
my torments expreſs from me, being conveyed to Mr. B. by Ame 
this Anſwer, are all dedicated to his pleaſure and diverſion, mon 
But yet, methinks, when he was ſetting up to be Phalaris Ju. {MW writ 
nior, the very omen of it might have deterred him. For, as M tou 
the old Tyrant himſelf at laſt be/lowed in his own Bull; parc 
his imitators ought to conſider, that at long run their own Mi with 
actions may chance to overtake them, gueſ 
But it is not enough for him that I die a bodily death, un- NvÞ 
leſs my reputation too die with me. He accuſes me of one Aut 
of the meaneſt and baſeſt of actions; That when Sir Ed- Edu 
„ward Sherburn put a MS. into my hands, to get it publiſhed ſl to ſe 
& by Mr. Grevius ; deſiring me to let him know from whom or. 
& he had it, that he might make an honourable-mention of prin 
© him; I concealed the kindneſs of Sir Edward, and took the {MW 11us. 
ce honour of it to myſelf; ſo that the Book was dedicated to latte 
&* me, and not one word ſaid of him.“ This is both a very Gra 
black and a very falſe accuſation ; and yet I own I am neither the 
forry nor ſurprized to ſec it in print. Not ſorry, becauſe I can take 
ſo fully confute it, that with all ingenuous readers 1t will turn Wit 
to my applauſe. Not ſurprized, becauſe I expected ſuch uſage WM u 
from the ſpirit of PHALARIsM. I am morally ſure, that the i © n 
very perſons that printed this ſtory knew how to give a good 
anſwer to it: for J heard of it by ſome common friends ſome il © *« 
time before it was printed, who, I queſtion not, gave them il © tl 
an account how 1 juſtified myſelf. But, however, it ſeems, il © 2 
they would not lay aſide this calumny : for, as in war ſome- 
times it is an uſeful ſtratagem to ſpread a falſe report, though 
it certainly muſt be diſproved in two or three days; fo here it [ 
was thought a ferviceable falſehood, if it could be credited for and 
a few months. Beſides that it is the old rule, to accuſe ſtre- 1 
nuoufly, and ſomething will ſtick : and it is almoſt the ſame I *<<< 
thing with mens reputations as with their lives; he that is pro- 4s 
digal of his own, is maſter of another mans. * 
I had prepared a new Edition of Manilius; which defign don 
being known abroad occaſioned my acquaintance with Sir Edward the 
Sherburn, who had formerly tranſlated the Firſt Eook of that 
Poet into Engliſh verſe, and explained it with a large Com- dir 
mentary, He had got together tome old and ſcarce Editions, MW U 
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which he courteouſly lent me; and beſides thoſe, he had pur- 
chaſed at Antwerp, by the means of a' Bookſeller, a whole 
box full of papers of the famous Gaſper Gevartius's, who 
undertook an edition of the ſame Poet, but was prevented by 
death. All this maſs of papers he deſired me to look over, if 
perhaps] might find any thing that was uſeful to the publick, 
Among the remains of Gevartius, I found nothing of any 
moment. But there was one Treatiſe about Theodorus Mallius, 
written in another hand, but without any name to it, which I 
thought to be conſiderable. And, by good fortune, among a 
parcel of Letters, I met with one written in the ſame hand 
with that Treatiſe, and ſubſcribed © A. R.“; and I eafily 
gueſſed, by the contents of the Letter, that = meant ALBERTUS 
RvBenius. This gave me a certain diſcovery of the true 
Author of that Treatiſe; and I immediately waited on Sir 
Edward, and gave him an account of it ; defrin him either 
to ſend it to Gcford, to be printed among ſome Miſcellanies; 
or to, Utrecht, to the learned Mr. Grævius; who, having 
printed ſome Poſthumous Works of the ſame Albertus Rube- 
nius, was the propereſt hand to convey this to the world. The 
latter propoſal being embraced, [ wrote to Holland, to Mr. 
Grevius, giving a narrative of the whole, and promiſing, in 
the name of Sir Edward, that, if Mr. Grevius would under- 
take the Edition, I would preſently ſend him the Book, 
Within no long time, I received an anſwer from Mr. Græ- 
vius; where, among other things, ſays he, © Pray preſent 
my humble ſervice to that learned and noble Gentleman 
« Sir Edward Sherburn; and if he pleaſes to commit Rubenius 
© to my care, I will immediately put it to the preſs, and let 
« the Learned World know to whoſe kindneſs they are 
* obliged. I had never heard of his Commentary upon the 
* Firſt Book of Manilius : but, ſince you give tuch a cha- 
racter of it, I am ſure it muſt needs be good, and therefore 
„will purchaſe it.” I ſhewed this Letter to Sir Edward; 
and ſo the Book was ſent to Holland by a ſafe hand, 

The very next Letter that I received from Mr. Grevius was 
accompanied with half a dozen printed copies of Rubenius. I 
was much ſurprized to ſee the Book printed ſo ſoon; but 
more, when I ſaw a Dedication to myſelf; which was an ho- 
nour that I ſhould not have expected, if J had been not only 
the diſcoverer, but the poſſeſſor too of the MS. But it trou- 
bled me exceedingly, when I found not the leaſt mention of 
Sir Edward Sherburn there; and I exprefſed my concern abaut 
it to ſeveral friends, Particularly the Right Reverend the 
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Biſhop of Norwich i, whom I do myſelf the honour to name 
here, will bear me witnels, how extremely I was concerned at 
it, when I preſented him one of the copies. And ſome time 
after, when his Lordſhip ſent to Mr. Grevius by my means a 
Collation of the Philoſophical Works of Cicero from. a yery 
ancient and excellent MS. (for, as his Lordſhip has one of the 
beſt Libraries of England, ſo he is as free in communicatin 
it); I appeal to Mr. Grevius himſelf, who has yet perhaps 
that Letter by him, 1f I did not wiſh him to take care, not to 
aſcribe that favour to me; and not to forget to name his 
Lordſhip, as he had formerly forgotten Sir Edward Slierburn, 
Another of the copies of Rubenius I preſented to Sir Edward 
himſelf; and both lamented to him and excuſed Mr. Grævius's 
OVCr- ſight, that he had dedicated that to me, which was rather 
due to Sir Edward. As for myſelf, I had no manner. of need 
ro make apology to Sir Edward, ſince he had read Mr. Grz- 
vius's own Letter, where he voluntarily ie to make 
. mention of him; and would certainly have done 

t, if the multiplicity of his ſtudies and other aar, had not 
nite ſtruck 1t out of his mind. I might appeal to Sir Ed- 
ward's own memory for the truth of all this : but that his ex- 
ceeding old age *, and the infirmities that attend it, make him 
an incompetent witneis : and upon that account I heartily ex- 
cuſe and forgive him all that his weaknels has furniſhed to the 
malice of foine others. 

The Examiner has repreſented, as if the good word, that 
Mr, Grævius has been pleated publicly to give me, was folely 
bottomed upon that which I talſely aſſumed to myſelf, the 
publication of Ruhenius, It is neceſſary therefore to give the 
Reacer here as much of that Dedication as concerns me and 
that affair; that he may ſee whether ſuch a ſtreſs is laid upon 
that fav our, as, if that belong to another man, my little repu- 


tation mult all drop with it. 
«© Viro Cl. Richardo Bentleio, S. P. D. 


Joannes Georgius Grævius. 


“ Redit ad te, quam mihi dono miſeras, Alberti Rubenii 
commentatio de Iheodoro Mallio ſane quam docta & polita, 
Pro qua, cum illam mecum communicare voluiſti, non 
poſſum non tibi & meo & rei litcrarix nomine gratias 
agere publice, Plurimum igitur tibi debebunt manes Ru- 
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[ Dr. John Moore, tranſlated to Ely in 105.) 
* He was born Sept. 18, 1018; and died Nov. 4 1702. 
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© triben ex tenebris, in quibus abſque te fuiſſet, perpetuo 
« quaſi ſepulta jacuiffet, in dias luminis auras protraxiſti.— 
Nec manes tantum Rubenii, ſed omnes humanitatis cultores 
tibi pro hoc in fe merito devinxiſti. Hi nunc tuas curas in 
« Manilium, Heſychium, alioſque Scriptores deſiderant & 
expectant cupide. Nam eruditiſſima illa Epiſtola, quam 
«© {ubtexuiſti Malalæ Chronicis, tain multa recondita nos do- 
« cuit, ut incredibilem expectationem tui ingenii commoverit, 
Nihil nobis longius eft, nihil deſideratius, quam ut illa vi- 
« deamus, quorum ſpem feciſti, cum publice omnibus, tum 
« mihi de tuis in Callimacho animadverſionibus, quarum pul- 
« cherrimum ſpecimen mihi miſiſti. Hanc ut propediem ex- 
« pleas, Vir Eximie, Deum precor, ut falvus, incolumis, 
« felix ætatem agasz meque tui ſtudioſiſſimum amare pergas.” 

Now the whole that Vlr. Grævius fays here, or could ſay of 
me, in relation to the publiſhing of Rubenius, is this.“ That 
« himſelf in particular, and all the lovers of polite learning, 
« and the very Author Rubenius (if the Dead have any 
„knowledge of what is done here) give me thanks for re- 
« trieving the MS.” But for the reſt of the Dedication, I 
humbly conceive, the character he has there given of me 
has another foundation. I implore here the Reader's can- 
dour, that he would not believe me ſo vain, as to afſlwne the 
commendations that Mr. Grævius and ſome other eminent 
pertons have given me (to encourage, as I ſuppoſe, my be- 
ginnings), as if they really were deſerved by me. But J men- 
tion them here on this occaſion, to ſhew that ſome of the 
learnedeſt men of the age have either more candour, or another 
kind of judgement, than Mr. B. and his party. Mr. B. is 
pleaſed ſomewhere to ſend me to Hermogenes's Chapter', Hep! 
75 av:raybas iu ie, How a man may commend him- 
« felt, without envy or fulſomeneſs.“ And I find there, that 
one may ſafely do it, © when detraction and calumny make it 
geceſſary.“ | | 

Nay, I may freely ſay, that I deſerve almoſt as well of the me- 
mory of Rubenius ; as if all the honour, Which they pretend I 
robbed Sir Edward of, had been truly my own, Neither is there 
one ſingle word, that Mr, Grevius ſays of me with reſpect to 
Rubenius, that it not literally true. For it was I that “ com- 
„ municated the MS. to him;“ it was I that © brought it 
out of that. darkneſs, where without me it might hare 
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& been buried for ever.” For Sir Edward had been poſſeſſot 


of Gevartius's papers for ſeveral years; but he knew no more 
of that Treatiſe, and eſpecially who was the Author of it, 
than if it had never been written. Nay, if I had been ſuch a 
plagiary as Mr. B. would traduce me for, I had it wholly in 
my power, not only to rob Sir Edward, but Rubenius him. Wl © ty 
[li] ſelf, of the honour of that Treatiſe. For Sir Edward en- 

truſted me with the whole box of papers, whereof he knew Ml « It: 
little or nothing, without either numbering or weighing them, 
So that I could eafily have kept back that little Treatiſe with - m 
out giving him any notice of it, and have publiſhed it after- nc 
wards as my own work. And this alone is a ſufficient diſproof ne 
of this malicious calumny. For how is it credible, ſince 1 qi 
was ſo ingenuous as to make diſcovery: of a paper which | Wl © q 
could have concealed as my own ; that at the ſame time! © ti 
could be ſo ſenſeleſsly diſhoneſt as to ſeek to rob him of that ll pe 
little honour of being maſter of another man's work many 1 
years without knowing what it was? 

When I firſt met with this accuſation in print, it ſeemed Ml « { 
the eaſieſt way of confuting it, to produce Mr. Grevius's 
Letter; where, in anſwer to mine, he thanked Sir Edward for 


0 the hopes he had given him of the MS. and promiſed to do 
i him right in the publication. So that preſently I looked 6 
fl among my papers; but, to my grief, I could not find it by 6 
9 the moſt diligent ſearch. The next thing was, to produce 6 
it my own letter to Mr. Grævius, where I myſelf had made 6 
1 honourable mention of Sir Edward and his intended kindneſs, 6 
I But I had not that Letter in my power; for I wrote that, as! 6 
9 do others, but once over, without keeping any copy of it. 6 
{4 Lü! The only reſerve then that I had left, was to write to Mr, 6 
13 Grevius ; and to defire a copy of his former Letter, if per- 6 
= haps he had a tranſcript of it ; or that he would ſend me either (6 
0 a copy or the original of my Letter, if ſuch a trifle, by good 66 
ul providence, ſhould till be in being; or at leaſt that he would 6 
4 now do me right by a new Letter, ſince he could not but re- 60 
; member, when put in mind of it, that I had ſent him 6 
[ Rubenius as Sir Edward Sherburn's Book, and not as my own. 66 
1 And in anſwer I received a Letter, part of which J here pub- 0 
liſh without varying a word. And I muſt own myſelf obliged 6 
1 to Mr. B. that he was pleaſed to ſtart this calumny ſo early, 0 
ö while all the parties are ſtill alive to diſprove it. x 6 


Joannes Georgius Grævius, S. P. D, 
Richardo Bentleio. 
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« Literis tuis, quas Februario ſuperiore dediſti ad me, quam- 
vis nihil iis acceptius & optatius mihi poterit afferri, ſerius 
reſpondeo; non quod immemor fuerim officii, fed quod 
Epiſtolam illam, qua nonnulla fragmentis Callimachi adjici 
volebas, quæ ego procemio inſerui, cum jam omnia cætera 
typis eſſent deſcripta, diu fruſtra quæſivi. Nec enim expu- 
tare poſſum, unde illa, quæ tua negas eſſe, excerpſerim. 
Itaque non putabam me ante tibi poſſe ſatisfacere, quam 
illam inſpexiſſem Epiſtolam, & num me mei oculi, aut me- 
moria fefellerit, inde cognoviſſem. Quamvis vero mihi 
non perierit, qui omnia tua cuſtodio diligentius nigris uvis, 
neſcio tamen in quem ſe angulum Bibliothecæ abdiderit, ex 
quo nondum potuit erui. Nunc viſa tua noviſſima Epiſtola, 
quam pridie, cum ex itinere menſtruo fere domum rever- 
tiſſem, inveni domi mee ; diutius ceſſandum non duxi. Ad 
« priores, pro quibus tibi d id ape debeo, brevi reſpondebo. 
Jam ad has, quas xxix Aprilis exaraſti, hæc habe. = 

© In literis, quas Londini in ædibus Epiſcopi Wigornienſis 
« ſcripſeras iv Julii 1692, hæc tu ad me: * Eft apud nos 
« Edvardus Sherburnus, Eques Auratus, qui librum primum 
& Manilii Anglice vertit, & commentario doctiſſimo auxit. 
« Is abhinc annis aliquot apparatum Gaſ. Gevartii ad Manilium 
ab ejus herede emit Antwerpiz, mihique non ita pridem, 
quem novam ejus Scriptoris editionem parare inaudiverat, 
© (chedas Gevartianas perlegendi copiam fecit. Comperi au- 
© tem Virum Clariſſimum omnem operam in eo poſuiſſe, non 
« qui Manilii textum corrigeret, vel illuſtraret, ſed qui infeli- 
cem ſuam (mea quidem ſententia) conjecturam de Theo- 
doro Mallio Coſ. quem Aſtronomici auctorem eſſe voluit, 
« adverſus Barthios & Sal maſios & Triſtanos & Poſſinos de- 
fenderet. Nihil tamen in medium profert, quod momenti 
habeat quicquam ad opinionein ſuam ſtabiliendam, præter- 
quam quæ dudum in lacem ediderat in Papinianis & Variis 
Lectionibus. Itaque cum toties repetita crambe mihi faſti- 
© dium moveret, mirifice tamen recreatus ſum aureolis duabus 
« Epiſtolis, quæ in iſto chartarum faſce latitabant, quæque 
celeberrimum Grævii nomen ferebant inſeriptum. IIlud 
« yero me perculiſſe fateor, quod ad Gevartii ſententiam de 
« tate Manilii videris accedere.” Et quæ ſequuntur de hac 
© opinione Gevartii, quam damnas. Poſt hæc addis:Erat 
autem præterea quod me Adverſaria iſta verſantem non me- 
« diocri voluptate affecit, Diſſertatio ſcilicet bene longa & 
& perquam erudita de vita Fl. Mallii Theodori Col. auctore, 
„ut caſu comperi, Alberto Rubenio, cujus Opulcula Pofl- 
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ce huma, te obſtetricante, in lucem prodierunt. Hance meg 
< judicio minime dignam, que cum blattis & tineis diutins 
© conflQetur, curabo tibi mittendam, fi ejus Editionem te 
* procuraturum fore polliceris; & quidem vel una cum aliis 
«« quibuſdam vel etiam ſola non incommode edi poterit, 

| * Hxc avroac5 in Epiſtola tua, ex quibus luce, meridiana 

[bv] © clarius patet, non tuam, ſed meam culpam eſſe, quod, cum 
_ © Commentationem Rubenianam ederem, non meminerim 
hujus Epiſtolæ, & propterea non debitas gratias perſolverim 

Viro Nobiliſſimo Edvardo Sherburno pro communicato cum 

< utroque noſtrüm hoc Rubenii libello. Ipſe aut negligen- 
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< tiam aut oblivionem meam deteſtor, & culpam deprecc. 
« Mez reſponſionis nullum ſervavi exemplum, æque ac nec 
5 aliarum. Illud memini me Sherburni Manilium, quem ex 
© tua —_ cognovi plane mihi ante ignotum, ſæpe deſi- 
« deraſſe. | | 
- © Vale,—& tibi perſuade, te doctos omnes viros maxime 
© facere, rumpantur ut ilia Codris; ſed neminem eſſe qui te 
© majoris faciat, & magis æſtimet quam ego te facto,” 
After this letter of Mr. Grevius's, I ſuppoſe, there needs 
* nothing more to ſilence this ſorry calumny. He has exſcribed 
the words of my own Letter, which in the plaineſt expreſ- 
nons declare, That the MS. was Sir Edward Sherburn's; that 
he that he had lent me it to read over; and if Mr. Grævius 
* would promiſe to publiſh it, it ſhould be put into his 
* hands.” And though he has no tranſcript of that letter 
which he ſent me in anſwer to mine, where he returned Sir 
Edward thanks, and promiſed to do it publicly; yet he very 
Lui! well remembers it, and, upon the whole, avers, © That it 
was his fault, and not mine,” that Sir Edward was not 
mentioned; and he * aſks pardon for the omiſſion, whether it 
happened through negligence or through forgetfulneſs.“ 
The firſt part of Mr, Grævius's Letter relates to another 


re p2 
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vi affair, that Mr. B. is not concerned in: and yet it is not ſo 


wide from the prefent caſe, as not to deſerve a place here. 
Mr. Grævius, in his preface to the late Edition of Callima- 
chus, has theſe words: “ In epigrammate xxix Bentleiane 


4 * owaywyrs verſum ſecundum fic legendum eſſe poſtea nobis 
£ 1criptit celeberrimus Bentleius ; 
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4 | & [lic manens capras non dimiſit Cyclops; 
| Hoc eſt, gregem non dimifit ex paſcuis ſuo tempore: 
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When I read this paſſage firſt, it was a very great ſurprize, 
to find a correction aſcribed to me, as communicated by my 
own Letter; which I could not remember one ſyllable of, 
and which in every part of it is quite againſt my own judge- 
ment. As the firſt word Twppais falſely tranſlated Illic; and 
the tranſlation is falſely juſtified out of Heſychius: for He- 
ſychius interprets it dio d, i. e. quamobrem, and dee di, i. e. 
quod quidem : and what do thoſe two words relate to 7llic? 
Then the third word Aly ſeems to be ſet there as a Doriciſm 
for Ay But the Dorians never turn wv in a into that 
declenfion : for they ſay T&v ppevwv, not T&v Gpevyv, And the 
fifth word xa04yac" has no fewer than three faults in it; firſt it 
ſhould be accented x hie, and not xa0uxc: : then the ſyl- 
lable h. here is made ſhort in the meaſure : but it is always 
long, as appears in Ariſtophanes and others: then it is tranſ- 
lated here dimiſit, diſmiſſed; but it truly ſignifies demiſit, he let 
down by a rope. Beſides all theſe verbal faults, the whole ſentence 
is flat, and unworthy of Callimachus. 1 declare therefore 
that I never wrote this; and | utterly diſown the whole. And 
in the copies that I preſented ſoon after the publication to 
ſome Right Honourable perſons, whom I will not name upon 
ſo flight an occaſion, they will find my name in that place 
blotted out, and the correction left to its unknown Author. 

This miſtake of Mr. Grævius's was one of the ſubjeAs of 
that Letter of mine, which he anſwers here in the firſt para- 
graph of his. He ſays, “He ſought a long time for that 
„Jetter, where (as he thought) I gave direction to inſert 
this emendation : but it could no where be found.“ No 
wonder indeed, that it was fought in vain; for there was no 
ſuch Letter written by me. But Mr. Grævius, as it ſeems, by 
a very natural and yery pardonable failing, had forgot who it 
was that had ſent him that correction. He might have a ſche- 
dule of it incloſed in a letter; and if the letter and the ſchedule 
were parted, it was a very eaſy miſtake to aſcribe it to a wrong 
Author. And I heartily excuſe this little overſight in thar 
excellent perſon; as 1 doubt not but he will excute this free- 
com, that I publicly diſclaim that correction. For, as his 
incomparable learning will not allow the leaſt ſuſpicion that 
the correction could be his own; ſo his ſingular ingenuity and 
candour will allow me the liberty to renounce what is not 
mine. But I would crave leave to make two inferences 
from this, with relation to the Examiner. Firſt, I humbly 
conceive, here is a caſe exactly parallel with that of Sir 
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omitted in Suidas; but there is no queſtion now but it is the 
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Edward Sherburn's. And if ſuch a miſtake happened without 
my knowledge in the Edition of Callimachus ; the ſame thing 
might happen in the Edition of Rubenius. And, ſecondly, 
we have a ſingular inſtance here of Mr. B's great capacity to 
be a cenſurer of my writings ; who, though he read (as ap- 
pears from his Book) my notes on Callimachus, and my Dif- 
ſertation on Jo, Antiochenſis, on purpoſe to find faults in 


them, was not able to diſcover the miſtakes of this paſſage, 
that lay ſo thick and ſo open. | 

I cannot omit this opportunity of correcting and explaining 
one of the Epigrams of that Poet u: 

Ti ainv EvonuOy”, i ns 4a Aly ineahbays 
Xepwror; pweybhss EE:QUYE) ,, | 
Onxe Jeors Tap EI. Meywv rr re r wy, 
*Q Aaol, owls; 72 G, d tho. 
Where the MS. reading er:>0wv betrayed not only myſelf, but 
the moſt ingenious and learned Madam Dacier into a miſtake, 
We took da here to mean the ſea, and conſequently ahl 
a ſhip: and the Samothracian Gods ſeemed to require that 
interpretation, for they were ſuppoſed to deliver from ſtorims 
at ſea, But I have ſince diſcovered, that the Epigram has 
quite another meaning. Ain ſignifies a falt-ſeller, and d 
talt. And the firſt verſe is to be corrected thus: 
Tv &i Ex d, £9 ns d Miley enidwy. 
And the whole to be thus tranſlated : 
„ Salinum Eudemus, in quo ſalem tenuem comedens 
&« Procellas magnas effugit uſurarum, 
& Donavit Diis Samothracibus; dicens, quod hoc ex voto, 
« O populi, ſervatus a ſale hie poſuit.“ 

Eudemus here in the Epigram, owing a great many debts, 
paid them off by living ſparingly upon bread and ſalt, the 
diet of poor people : and in the memory of it he dedicated his 
ſalt-ſeller to the Samothracian' Gods. The Epigram is very 
ingenious, and the humour of it lies in the double meaning 
of any and dh and d, and the likeneſs of tweofuy to 
tre) wy, and of Javiwy to ariuw. And the whole is a Parodi, 
Suidas quotes a part of it, and from him I had the hint of 
this true and certain explication. *Ertofuy, ſays he, io bia, 
tb. Tay dνν E_dSnuos, 1 ky G MTOV trio h Nettie 
priya EEA ue Bnxe Ott Te The word d 1s 
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e reading. If Mr. B. when he ſearched my writings to 
ick holes in them, had but corrected this one Epigram ; 
hich none of us that were concerned in Callimachus then 
aderſtood; he had done himſelf more true honour by this 
ngle improvement, as light as it is, than he has done by 
is whole Book. 

Bur to return to the affair of Sir Edward Sherburn; the 


xaminer now proceeds to fortify his accuſation, and ſecure 


againſt all exceptions. © But Grævius,“ ſays he, © it may 
be, was in fault, and forgot to do Sir Edward juſtice.” Is 
ſo then? “ May it be” that Mr. Grævius was in fault? 

Jad I not reaſon to ſay above, that I was well aſſured the 
thors of this calumny were conſcious that the blame was 
r, Grævius's? And is not this fencing and ſuppoſing of 

eirs a plain indication of it? * But it is hardly to be 
imagined,” ſays he, © that Grævius could forget it, had the 
Doctor told him plainly, that the MS. was put into his 
hands under that expreſs condition.“ True indeed! if Mr. 
rzyius had no more buſineſs on his hands, than the Ex- 
miner and his aſſiſtant have. But a man that conſiders both 
e great variety and great importance of Mr. Grævius's own 
fairs would not wonder, if he had forgot, not only to 
ention Sir Edward Sherburn (whom he had never heard of 
ut once in my letter), but to publiſh the yery MS itſelf. 
ut, with the Examiner's good leave, there was no need at 
|| ether of “ intimating it ſlightly,“ or © telling it plainly,” 
Mr. Grævius. He does not want any ſpur to make him 
wm his obligations. I had no occaſion to make either {light 
t broad intimations, what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. 
rvius had promiſed of his own accord, before this Book 
as ſent him, that he would do Sir Edward juſtice, It is 
rue, I cannot produce Mr, Grævius's Letter, becauſe I have 
nfortunately loſt it, and he has no tranſcript of it. But the 
digt Reverend the Biſhop of Norwich, who gives me leave 
 fay this in his name, remembers very well, that I ſhewed 
im the Letter, and that Mr. Grevius there returned his 
anks to Sir Edward, and promiſed to inform the world who 

was that obliged it. "MN 

* But ſuppoſe,” ſays he,” © the omiſſion lay wholly at 

' brzvius's door; why did not the Doctor ſend immediately 
to dir Edward to excuſe it ?” See here the true ſpirit of 

HALARISM., It is no matter whether a thing be true or 
le, ſo it make for their purpoſe. I did more than ſend, for 
went immediately to Sir Edward, to excuſe it; which, w 
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his carriage then and ſome time after, I thought I had dot 
effectually; and I preſented him then with one of the copia 
Mr. Grævius had ſent me. Nay I am morally fure, it was i 
that Book which I had given him, that he entered the me 
& morandum,” which the Examiner produces. | the 
“And why,” ſays he, “ did not the Doctor take care to h rem 

&« this fee repaired in the next Holland Journal?“ A mol rc 
wonderful expedient! It was a thing indeed of great conte 


wor 
quence to the world, to know whoſe box it was that had preſene coll 
the MS. And yet, as mean as the thing was, and as lit tan 
as the honour of it was; I had reſolved and engaged to vi © { 
Edward, to do him that right in a fitter place than a Holla why 
Journal. I had then prepared a Manilius for the pre be + 
which had been publiſhed already, had not the dearneſs off « þ 
paper and the want of good types, and ſome other occatio Mr. 
hindered. And I aflured Sir Edward, that in that Book ce 
would make him amends for Mr. Grævivs's omiſſion. For « 6 
had occaſion there to have thanked him upon another account] «« { 
which I will now mention, that I may be quite out of is an 
debt. Among thoſe papers, I found a Diſcourſe of 8 wor 
learned Godefridus Wendelinus's, about the age of the Pit h 
Manilius. There were two copies of it, one by Wendelinu that 
own hand, and the other by Gevartius's : and Sir Edward i ever 
pleaſed to give me one of them; becauſe J purpoſed either WF Ms. 
print the whole, or give an extract of it, in my Edition MF « ſo 
Manilius. I return him here my acknowledgements for i there 
but let Manilius come out when it will, the world I bel MS 
will excuſe me, if I think I have now paid him as much a mem 
owe him. | | Libr; 
The Examiner goes on in the honourable work of falſe M By 
cuſation. A Foreigner,“ ſays he, “of great note, cui « ex 
&« plained how ill the Doctor had uſed him, in a cafe near “ {ec 
« tembling mine: which, not yet having his leave for it ye 
« do not think myſelf at liberty to publiſh.” The ſhor for n 
which is, That tomebody complained of ſomething wi ſuffic 
Mr. B. will not tell,” J muſt own, when I read ſuch f lame: 
as this ſet out in the name of Mr. B. I am forced WM think 
ſuſpect, do what I can, that there are more forgeries i libert 
Phalaris's Letters. Mr, B. mult forgive me, if | think WF f&&i, 
paragraph more becomes the humtie-dumtie Author, than Exan 
gentleman of ſenſe and. honour, If ſach looſe and gen tlroy 
accuſations muſt, pals tor evidence, who can be innoceſ If th; 
When the Examiner is © at liberty to publiſh” this ftor\] be m. 
make no queſtion but I thall proye it as falſe as his calwl the a 


« 
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don about Sir Edward. In the mean time, he was ſhewn his 
opal proficiency in the noble [ſcience of detraction, when, under 
as i pretence of ſay ing nothing, he ſays more than all. For he 
me infiouates a blind ſtory about ſomething and ſomebody, which 
the Reader is to gueſs at, and make as black as he pleaſes. I 
ba remember, a certain Foreigner, whoſe name I have now 
aß forgotten, made the modeſt and reaſonable demand, that I 
cone would give him the Alexandrian MS. to his lodgings, to be 
ler collated quite through, which would require half a year's con- 
lui fant labour. It was pretty hard to keep one's countenance at 
to ol {0 ſenſeleſs a: propoſal : however, I gave him a civil anſwer, 
ola why l thought the favour could not C allowed him. If this 
pre be the man that complained to Mr. B. how ill I had uſed 
cls him,“ as the circumſtances make it probable ; I do not envy 
ation Mr. B. the honour of his acquaintance of * note.“ 
Zook „But another,” it ſeems, © applied to Dr, Bentley for a Ixv] 
For © fight of the Alexandrian MS, and met with no other an- P. 14. 
count ſwer, but that the Library was not fit to be ſeen.” Here 
of s another general accuſation without naming the perſon, and 
of U upon that account not eaſy to be diſproved : but, however, 
he Pol it has the common fate of all his ſtories and arguments, 
ell that they are falſe, and ſo may be turned upon himſelf, For, 
ard ever ſince I came to St. James's, I have conſtantly kept that 
ther WF MS. in my own lodgings, for this very reaſon, “that per- 
tion WF © ſons might ſee it without ſeeing the Library.” I believe 
for "il there are a hundred now in England, that have ſeen the 
belie MS. fince I had the cuſtody of it: and I appeal to all their 
ich u memories, if they did not ſee it in my lodgings, and not in the 
Library. | | | 
falſe But 1 us fee the Examiner's Comment upon it;“ A pretty p. ,,, 
e, co © excuſe,” ſays he, (“ that the Library was not fit to be 
near Wt © ſeen) for a Library-keeper to make, who had been four 
for u © years in that ſervice!” That I could not make this excuſe 
ſnon for not ſhewing the Alexandrian MS. TI ſuppoſe, it is already 
g wi ſufficiently clear. But I will own, that ] have often ſaid and 
fuch i lanented, „that the Library was not fit to be ſeen.” If he 
prced Wl thinks this ſuch a reproach to the Library-keeper, he has free 
ries Ul liberty to make the beſt of it: but upon whom would this re- „ 1 
hink WF fiction fall, were it really a matter of reproach ? Our keen *** 
„ than Examiner ſhould: look before him a little; and not blindly 
d gen tirow about his abuſes without minding whom they will hit. 
nnocelF If the room be too mean, and too little for the Books; if it 
; for be much out of repair; if the ſituation be inconvenient; if 
; calwl the acceſs to it be diſhonourable ; is the Library-keeper to 
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anſwer for it? Would he have me, * in the four years of that 
«« ſervice,” to have erected a new Library at my own charge} 


But there is nothing really to be blamed here, but the Exami- 


[xvii] 


Pref. p. 5. 
[1zviii] 


ner's pertneſs. For the expences and toils of a long war are 
but too juſt an excuſe, that the thoughts of a new Library 
were not part of the public cares : but there 1s no queſtion, 
but a few years of peace under his Majeſty's moſt happy go- 
vernment will ſet us above this reproach. 

Theſe, I think, are all the perſonal accuſations in the 
Examiner's Preamble ; let us now take a ſhort view of his 
complaints againſt my Book. The firſt is, That I inſinuate 
there, that the tranſlation of Phalaris was not his own ; for! 
ſaid, it was “ aſcribed to him,” and “ his name was (et to 
the Edition,” and © the faults in it were no diſparage- 
«© ment to him, but to his teachers ;” and I call them, in the 
plural number, Editors, Annotators, and Great Geniuſes,” 

Theſe are all the paſſages in my Book, that are or can be 
brought to make out this inditement. Now the two. firſt of 
theſe expreſſions are very far from affirming that he was not 
the true Author. For this preſent Book is oe to me, and 
my name is /t to the Edition; and yet, I aſſure him, it is 
my own. It muſt be the third then of thoſe phraſes, © that 
« the faults were a diſparagement to his teachers,” which muſt 
imply they were not his. But, with humble ſubmiſſion, whe- 
ther this inference be his or his teachers, it. is a weak one, 
For he himſelf owns, that he was then very young, and not 
only had a Tutor", but“ a Director of his Studies ;7 and, in 
that caſe, the faults might be really his own, but the diſþu- 
ragement theirs that ſuffered them to paſs. In his Dedication 
there, he tells the Tutor, that he was © aſſiſted by him in the 
« work e:“ and in his Preface here, he ſays, „The Director 
«& was conſulted by him upon avy difficulty,” After fuch i 
public declaration, the world will ſtill be of my opinion, that 
both the Tutor and the Director were accountable for the 
faults in Phalaris, though they were really the pupils, Mr. B. 
indeed, in his Preface here, ſeems to excuſe the Tutor; for be 
declares, © That, excepting the Director, no one had a hand 
in it; nay, ſcarce a line,” ſays he, „“ was ever ſeen by 
any body elſe as I know of, till it was finiſhed.” But, if this 
be ſo, how came he to thank the Tutor © for afhſting the 
work?“ Let the reader pleaſe to try © if he can bring these 


[Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt Church. ] 
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| two paſſages to meet; for my own part, I have ſeen ſo many 


contradictions between the Latin Phalaris and the Engliſh 
Examination, that I dare not attempt to reconcile them. But 
Mr. B. himſelf offers to do it, when he tells us, that the 
Tutor _ otherwiſe aſſiſt him in the Edition, than by 
« collating MSS, tranſlating the Text, and writing Com- 
« ments.” True; he might ſo: he might be at ſome charge 
of the printing, and make the Book his worthy New-year's- 
gift to the Scholars of his houſe, But Mr. B. here anſwers to 
a queſtion, that never was aſked him. For the query is not, 
whether the Tutor was to tranſlate or comment; but whether he 
vas not to reviſe and correct. : 

Since it 1s hard therefore to believe both paſſages together, 
| had rather believe the Engliſh one, that the Tutor © had 
« no hand” in the verſion of Phalaris. For the world will 
own, that he has more wit, more learning, and more judge- 
ment, than to let ſuch a tranſlation go through his hawks. 
Much leſs can I think him concerned in the Engliſh Examina- 
tion, which is the faultieſt Book in its kind (which is critical) 
that has appeared upon the theatre of Learning theſe two hundred 
years. If my anſwer here do not ſhew it to be fo, let not 
this character be regarded: but I know already by experiment, 
that the beſt judges are fatisfied that J have proved it ſo; and 
the reſt of the world will by degrees follow their ſentiment. 
I muſt own, therefore, that the deſerved reputation of the 
Tutor acquits him from all ſuſpicion, that he had a hand in the 
Examination. There is only one thing, that his friends want 
and defire in him, that he would not ſuffer ſome under his diſ- 
cipline, by entering into a kind of faction in behalf of a very 
ſorry Book, to give occaſion to a rumour that nearly concerns 
his and the whole Society's honour. | | 

As for the DireQor of ſtudies,” I entirely agree with 
Mr. B. that he might“ conſult him upon Avy difficulty ;” 
and yet all the errors of the Verſion might paſs him, or be 
made by him. He is of the ſame ſize for learning with the 
late Editor of the Æſopean Fables. If they can but make a 
tolerable copy of verſes with two or three ſmall faults in it, they 
mult preſently ſet up to be Authors; te bring the nation into 
contempt abroad, and themſelves into it at home. This Di- 
rector is he, who has lately ſet out Ovid's Metamorphoſes », with a 
Paraphraſe and Notes : which I did but once dip in, and pre- 
ſently found theſe two inſtances of his great ſenſe and learn- 
ing. The paſſages are in the ſpeech of Ulyſſes : 

p Oxon. Thea. 1696, SF 
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* Cyyus equos pretium pro nocte popoſcerat hoſtis, 
% Arina negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax 4,” 


That is, Dolon was to have Achilles's horſes, for being 
“ ſcout one ſingle night: I, that took and defeated Dolon, de- 
& mand but Achilles's armour, which is of far leſs value 
& than his horſes. © If you deny me that, fuerit benignior Ajax, 
ec even Ajax himſelf, as much as he is my enemy, would re- 
c ward my {ſervices more generouſly.” But the BireQor thus Wl « \ 
paraphraſes it : **FUERITQUE BEN1GN1OR AJAX, Sitque melius WM and 
< de vobis meritus Ajax quam ego.” But how comes benignior WM wh! 
to ſignify melius meritus? He has put ſuch ſtuff here upon the Wl © 
Poet, as makes him talk neither Latin nor ſenſe. But let us to | 


ſee another inſtance ; 2 : 1 
Reppulit Actorides ſub imagine tutus Achillis of t 
% 'Troas ab arſuris cum defenſore carinis r.“ gen 


« Patroclus,” ſays the Poet, „ being diſguiſed in Achilles I n 


& armour, repulſed the Trojans from our ſhips: which other- 7 
c iſe would have been burnt with thoſe that defended them. fait 
Defenſore here, by a change of number familiar among Poets, 2 
means defenſoribus, the Grecians, who fought on ſhipboard, 
and, by conſequence, had the ſhips been burnt, they alſo had var 
been burnt with them. But our Paraphraſt tacks the words 15 f 
thus together; „ TROASG cUM DEFENSORE, Trojanos cum Ml '* 4 
„ Hedtore eorum propugnatore ;” which is filly and abſurd, 1 F 
upon all accounts: tor why ſhould Hector be called the den- 

der here, when it was he that made the attack? and why Ang 
ſhould the words, if the meaning of them was as the Director i - : 

has given it, be ſo disjointed from one another? Beſides, that Wes 
the whole thought, as he has made it, is poor and flat; and ws 
more becoming his own Poems than Ovid's. And is not this if © 


- EE a f 
man now a fit © Director of ſtudies?” Is he not a rare in- = 
» 


ſtructor to a young gentleman of a noble family and excellent MW - 
| ſever 

arts; who, if he had never fallen into ſuch hands, would WI :. 
—— been thought to have deſerved to have fallen into better? Wan 
But to return to Mr. B's complaints: If neither “ aſerib - ,, 8 
e ing,” nor © ſetting the name, nor © diſparagement to hi ,, © 
teachers, imply that I thought his Book was not writ by 
himſelf; the only words that can be accuſed of implying it arc 


“ Editors, Annotators, and great Geniuſes,“ all in the plural Il Ja 
number. But I have given my own anſwer already to this. W 
point, and now I will give Mr. B's. He is pleaſed to confels, . b 

tuis 
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That the © Director was conſulted upon any difficulty :” ſo 
that we have Two atleaſt concerned in the Edition of Phalaris; 
unleſs Mr. B. will wholly exclude himſelf. Had I really 


Ty therefore underſtood thoſe words in the plural acceptation, I 
e- had implied nothing but what Mr. B. admits to be true. But 
ve why muſt my words be ſtretehed fo far, when they may fairly be 
x, WT ſuppoſed to mean but one perſon ? For even Mr. B. in his 


Preface to Phalaris fays, NTM sciuvus, as much as 
« WE know,” and © NOSTRO LABORE, by ouR labour;“ 
ws Wl and yet he avers he ſpeaks of none but himſelf. - And 
tor why then might not I mean him only by «© Editors and 
the « Annotators ?” As if it were unuſual for the plural number 
us to be put for the ſingular ! | f 
I am clear, therefore, of this accuſation of robbing Mr. B. 
of the right he has to his Phalaxis. And if the world has 
generally believed that ſomebody àſſiſted him in it; my Book 
„ bs not to anſwer for it. On the contrary, it was the rumour 
that had already obtained in the world, that made my words 
„be ſo interpreted, For I had left the thing looſe and inde- 
finite, neither denying nor affirming that Mr. B. was the 
5 Author. And his true friends took hold of that handle, which 
13 was given out of kindneſs: and they believed it was more for 
ds his honour to renounce the Edition, than to aſſume it with all 
N its faults. Mr. B. has been pleaſed to take it the other way, 
50 and to vindicate it for his own; and the ſucceſs that he has 
had may be now ſeen by the event. He has heard more than 
fer- once from the preſs, what the world believes in that matter. 
— And I am afraid, he has more contributed to that belief by his 
chat £<20d performance, than he did by his firſt, For a man that 
entitles himſelf to ſuch a motley heterogeneous piece, that is not 
only inconſiſtent with his firſt work, but with itſelf ; that has 
ſuch variety of ſtyles in it, as like one another as fuſtian is to 
lent filk; that is ſometimes above and ſometimes below itſelf in the 
ua bveral degrees of ignorance and banter; a man, I ſay, that 
W © merrily repreſents” himſelf to be ſuch a linſey-wolſey 
(erb- Writer, ſeems to be of Planudes's humour: (“ for nobody 
« can ever be filly enough to imagine it, nor can Planudes 


wo {© himſelf dream of being thus far credited,” | 
Ja 1 Mr. B. goes on to accuſe me, that I have given him very 
| — ill language; for I call the ſtory in his Preface, a calumny, 


o this « weak detraction, injuſtice, forgery, ſlander, and vile aſ- 
„ perſion.“ Theſe are the flowers, he ſays, „that I have 
ſtrewed throughout every page almoſt in the Epiſtle,” Now 
tis“ every page almoſt” ſeems very nearly related to his 
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Bookſeller's © nine months;” for of c111 pages, which that Bll ;: 
Epiſtle conſiſts of, there are not above a dozen that in the an 
leaſt concern Mr. B. or his edition. But to the reſt of the in- hi. 
ditment I muſt plead guilty; for 1 own I then gave thoſe 

titles of honour to his Fang and have repeated ſome of them 


now: and whether I have miſcalled it, the world will judge. M 
But it is not that J have any love or fondneſs to thoſe expreſ- Bu 
ſions: I am more ſorry that I had occaſion to ſay them, than 5 
Mr. B. can be to hear, them. But, if Mr. B. will do an il MI 
thing, he muſt excuſe me if I give it its true, and F 
an 1% name. If he give himſelf the liberty to ſay what he Wl 

leaſes, he muſt Ra a return of what will not pleaſe him- Ml © 
FE. The Comic Poet's rule is the common law in thoſe juſt 
caſes : . 


<«« Si mihi pergit quæ vult dicere, ea quæ non vult audiet',” am 
But he ſays, „I charge him with the baſeſt tricks ;” which IM thir 
if it were true, I confeſs I ſhould be aſhamed of: for, were it har. 
never ſo much deſerved, that language is too coarſe to be i thin 
given by me. But, if the Reader pleaſes to conſult the place, grea 
he will preſently ſee a trict in this accuſation. For my words ing 
are nothing but a tranſlation of Mr. B's Latin “ moribus ne- of! 
& quiſtimis ;” and they are not applied to Mr. B. but to one ff his | 
Alcibous in the Epiſtles, who is repreſented there as a very MW nato 
great knave. The 
And “ by the help,” he ſays, of a Greek proverb, | MW und: 
* call him downright aſs.” After I had cenſured a paſſage of W thor 
Mr. B's tranſlation that has no affinity with the original, MW ri 
« This puts me in mind,” ſaid JI, © of the old Greek pro- 
<« verb, that Leucon carries one thing, and his Afs quite ano- 
« ther.” Where the Aſs is manifeſtly ſpoken of the Sophiſt, 
whom I had before repreſented as“ an Aſs under a Lion's 
&« ſkin.” And if Mr. B. has ſuch a dearneſs for his Phalaris, 
that he will change places with him there, how can J help it? 
can only proteſt that I put him into Leucon's place; and, if 
he will needs compliment himſelf out of it, “ I muſt leave 
t the two friends to the pleaſure of their mutual civilities.“ 
But is this Mr. B's way of interpreting fimilitudes ? are 
the things from whence they are taken to be directly applied 
to the perſons they are ſpoken of? If I liken an ill Critic to 
a „ bungling Tinker, that makes two holes, while he mends 
« one;” muit I be charged with calling him Tinker? At this 
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rate, Homer will call his Heroes, Wolves, Boars, Dogs, 
and Bulls, And when Horace has this compariſon about 
himſelf, | 


« Demitto auriculas, ut iniquæ mentis Aſellus*',” 


Mr. B. may tell him, © he calls himſelf downright Aſs.” 
But he muſt be put in mind of the Engliſh proverb, that 
« ſimilitudes, even when they are taken from Aſſes, 
do not walk upon all four.“ | 

[ will here crave the Reader's leave to make one general 
apology for any thing, either in my Diſſertation or my Defence 
of it, that may ſeem too ſevere. I defire but this * or 
juſtice rather, that he would ſuppoſe my caſe to be his own: 
and then, if he will ſay ſincerely, that he ſhould have an- 
ſwered ſo many calumnies with fewer marks of reſentment, I 
am content to lie under his cenſure. But it is a very difficult 
thing, for a perſon unconcerned, and out of the reach of 
harm, to be a fair arbitrator there. He will be apt to 
think the injured party too angry; becauſe he cannot have as 
great a paſſion in ſeeing the ill uſage, as the other has in feel- 
ing it. Even Job himſelf, with all his patience, was accuſed 
of loſing his temper, by his companions that had no ſhare in 
his ſufferings. Beſides, there is a common fault in human 
nature, which I crave leave to expreſs in Greek, iN &. 
There is a ſecret pleaſure, they ſay, in ſeeing another man 
under the riſk of a ſhipwreck, while one's ſelf is ſafe on the 
ſhore; and ſo we find the world is delighted to ſee one wor- 
ried and run down, while themſelves are made the ſpectators, 
and entertained with the diverſion. It was an excellent ſay- 
ing of Solon's, and worthy of the wiſeſt of the famous Se- 
ven; who, when he was aſked, Ilds mira adixores or; dp 
What would rid the world of injuries?“ If the by-ſtanders,” 
lays he, “ would have the ſame reſentment with thoſe that 
*« ſuffer the wrong.” Ei owoiws aXfoiylo Tore adinzmivog of 
py adrxSjpevors, If the Reader will but follow that great man's 
advice, and have an equal ſenſe of my ill uſage as if it had 
fallen upon himſelf; I dare then challenge him to think, if he 
can, that I have uſed too much ſeverity. 

I do not love the unmanly work of making long complaints 
of injuries: which, I think, is the next fault to deſerving 
them, Much leſs will I imitate Mr. B. who has raked together 
thoſe few words of my Diſſertation that had the leaſt air of 


t Horat. Sat. I, ix. 20. » Latrt. in Solone. 
| + relentment, 
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reſentment, and repeated them fix times over. For, if I we de 
to enter into the particulars of his abuſes, I muſt tranſcribe vel 
his whole book, which, from the beginning to the end, i; na 
nothing elſe but a rhapſody of errors and calumnies. dut 

But there is one 5 that I ought not to omit 3 becauſe N ar 
it falls upon others as well as myſelf. “I am ſatisfied,” fays Wn 


he, e how unnatural a ſtep it is for an Amanuenſis to ſtart up Wi & 


& Profeflor of Divinity.” I am perſuaded, every ingenuous no; 
Reader muſt be offended at his inſolence, who could ſuffer pol 


ſuch ſtuff as this to come out of his mouth; which is a double in 


affront, both to the whole order of Biſhops, and to a whole WS $9: 
Univerſity. As if a perſon, who in his youth had been an 
Amanuenſis to a Biſhop, was upon that account made unfit 
to be DoQor of Divinity ; as if a whole Univerfity, which 
was pleaſed to confer that degree upon him, were neither fit 
Judges of his merit, nor knew their own duty. | 

T ſhould never account it any diſgrace to have ſerved the 
Right Reverend the Biſhop of Worceſter in any, capacity of a 
Scholar. But I was never Amanuenſis to his Lordſhip nor Mone 


to any body elſe ; neither did his e ever make uſe of tha 


any Amanuenſis: fo little regard has this Examiner either to Whom | 
decency or truth. I was firſt Tutor to his Lordſhip's ſon, and {hrs a 
afterwards Chaplain to himſelf z and I ſhall always eſteem it 
both my honour and my happineſsto have ſpent fourteen years of Wefides 
my life in his family and acquaintance, whom e ea envy jitſelf 
will allow to be the glory of our church and nation ; who, 
by his vaſt and comprehenſive genius, is as great in all pats 
of learning as the greateſt next himſelf are in any. And! 
have the ſatisfaction to believe, that this excellent perſon has 
not the worſe opinion either of my prebity or my learning, 
for all the calumnies that the Examiner has caſt upon me. 
As for the general character that Mr. B. end avours to fx 
upon me, that I have, no learning, no judgeme it, no reaſon- 
ing, no knowledge in Books, except Indexes and Vocabularies, 


8 
with many other expreſſions of the utmoſt contempt, that Which 
make up the greateſt part of his Book; I do not think myſelf p kind 
concerned to anſwer them, Theſe things ſhall never make 2 Wind w 
diſpute between us; he ſhall be as great as he thinks himſelf, Wiz the 
and J as little as he thinks me. But then it will lie upon hin MW Mr. 
to diſpute with ſame other perſons, who have been pleaſed to Mhenis « 
declare publicly ſuch an eſteem of me and my writings, as does ich a 


not altogether agree with Mr. B's. | | 

He muſt commence a critical war againft his Excellency Mr. Spar 
Ezekiel Spanhemius, who has this paſtage concerning me: Sed lde 
| | EE: | &« de 
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de hoc Philoſtrati loco meliora forte nos docehit, qui nova 


was 

tribe WS vcrfione & luculento commentario eundem auRorem expla- 

d, is WF 0andum & illuſtrandum ſuſcepit, novum idemque jam luci- 
dum litteratæ Britanniæ ſidus Richardus Bentleius v.“ And, 

dauſe e another place, “ Talia autem in Heſychium dra wevic 

lays repfiſle, & quibus fœde inquinatz ſint etiamnum <us gloſſæ, 


& pridem ad eum vidimus ac paſſim animadvertimus; & 
uous noviſſime etiam in eruditiſſima ad Jo. Millium Epiſtola 
uffer g poſt Jo. Malalam edita, luculenter adductis pluribus eam 
ble in rem exemplis adſeruit, oriens novum litteratæ Britanniæ 
hole I fidus, Richardus Bentleius *.“ And again in another place, 
n a An vero nihil uſpiam de illa fabella, quanquam ab aliis paſ- 
unfit WW {im memoretur, a Sophocle fit prolatum, quod ſtatuit in 
hich WF Epiſtola Malalæ addita vir eruditiſſimus, & a quo magnum 
præclaris doctrinarum ſtudiis incrementum licet augurarl ?, 
heſe perhaps are no vulgar commendations, which this great 
an has beſtowed on me; and ] will aſſure Mr. B. that I did 
ot procure them by any private ſervices ; for I have not yet 
one myſelf the honour once to write to Mr. Spanhemius. 
o that all that he has ſaid of me came voluntarily and _— 


rom him; and we ſhall ſee by the event, if the preſent di 
utes about Phalaris will make him repent of it. | 

He muſt turn his formidable pen againſt Mr. Grævius, who, 
eſiles the Dedication already cited, has another paſſage. 
Videbis hic, Lector ſtudioſe, Muſicarum cupediarum, & 
aliud quod tuo palato, ſimul ac guſtaris, fat ſcio arridebit 


pants WF mirifice. Richardus Bentleius potentiſſimo Regi Gulielmo 


nd bibliotheca, novum, ſed ſplendidiſſimum Britanniæ lumen, 
has certior à me factus de hac Callimachi Editione, perferri ad 
10s, nos juffit eruditiſſimas animadverſiones in quædam Hymno- 
1 rum loca & in Epigrammata, quibus adjecit nova non pauca 
o fi quz lucem antea nunquam adipexerant ; alia, quæ quidem 
on- ante legebantur, ſed à nemine fuerant intellecta, clara luce 
ries, ¶ pertudit®.” Mr. B. perhaps will object, that the friend{hip, 
that Which J have with this moſt learned Profeſſor makes him 
yſelt W kind in his character of me: but the candid part of man- 
Ke 2 Wind will rather believe the reverſe of it, that my character 
fell, Ws the reaſon that he honoured me with his friendſhip. 

him WW Mr. Boyle, I ſuppoſe, has no great deference to the judge- 
d to Wicats of Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grævius; for a man that has 
does uch a falſe opinion of himſelf can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 


Mr. Spanheim in Julian. p. 19. *Idem in Callimach. p. 455. 
Sed Lid 603. 2 Gravyii Pref. ad Callim. 
6 de a true 
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a true one of others. But I muſt take the freedom to tell hin 
that I had rather have theſe ſhort expreſſions of the efteemg 
thoſe great men, than the moſt ſtudied panegyrics of him ay 
all his party. Neither would I conſent that theſe paſſagy 
ſould be blotted out, to have all his abuſes of me blotted d 


with them, both thoſe he has made already, and thoſe he ſhi 
make hereafter, For as a commendation from the greate Br 
men 1s the gun of commendations ; ſo a diſparagemen* 
from men of no knowledge in the things they pretend to ju 
of is the leaſt of diſparagements. | "= 
After the teſtimonies of theſe two great men, I will en 
produce any more; leſt I ſhould ſeem to truſt to the number! 
rather than the quality of thoſe that ſpeak well of me. I al di 
entirely of his opinion, who was ** contentus paucis, (lf a 
« magnis laudatoribus.” And I will once more borrow Mol 
form of argument, that AÆmilius Scaurus uſed againſt V. 
rius Sucronenſis: Mr. Spanheim and Mr. Grevius give Pr 
<« high character of Dr. Bentley's learning; Mr. Boyle gm lat. 

8 ; Je gugg. 

„the meaneſt that malice can furniſh him with: Utr: ol. ©? 
* ditis, Quirites? Whether of the characters will the preſe ben, 
age or poſterity believe?“ | houg 
The Examiner has given two deſcriptions, one of a Peda 2 
and another of a Good Critic ; deſigning to draw the firſt: oh 
my picture, and the latter as his own. But perhaps, it ſm. thi 
compare the pictures with the originals, he may be forced cdar 
his readers to change one of the places here with me, as | L0G 
voluntarily did with the Sophiſt in the caſe of Leucon e 
his Aſs v. | , wy 
1. His “ firſt and ſureſt mark of a Pedant is, to write wit f ſuc 
out obſerving the rules of civility or common decency, a ad | 
without diſtinguiſhing the characters of thoſe he wr se 
e againſt.” Upon this article, he accuſes two expreſſions ( ad 01 
mine; and yet both of them are both civilly worded at rords 
truly ſaid. Then he mentions ſome “ coarſe compliment i th 
upon himſelf, which I have already accounted for : only he 1 8 
he ſays, I compare him with “ Lucian's Aſs;“ which, wat“ 
it true, would be no © coarſe compliment” but a very aHjꝭdĩ⁵ 
one. For © Lucian's Ats” was a very intelligent and ue noſe 
genious Aſs, and had more ſenſe than any of his Riders: 202 
was no other than Lucian himſelf in the ſhape of an / . 
2 See here, p. xxxi. [Tn all the places where Dr. Bentley refers to his ohe 
book, the original numbering of the pages is preferved, which are for ti mer 
purpoſe noted, between crotchets, in the. margin of this edition.] neg 


b Sec here, p. Ixxv, 
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ad had a better talent at kicking and bantering than ever 
e Examiner will have; though it ſeems to be his chief one. 
et the Reader too obſerve by the way; that Mr. B. in this 
lace has it, „ Lucian's Aſs;” but in another he cites it 
ruly, © Leucon's Aſs:“ and yet we are told, the very fame 
hand wrote both the paſlages. | 

But to bring the Examiner near to the picture, if perhaps 
t way have ſome little reſemblance to himſelf. Has he ob- 
red the rules of * civility ;? in writing the moſt ſcurrilous 
ind virulent Book, that the age has yet ſeen ? has he kept to 
he meaſures of “ decency ;” in raking up ſo many tales and 
earſays, that a man of honour would ſcorn to repeat? has 
te diſtinguiſhed the “ character of him he wrote againſt ;” 
n abuſing and vilifying upon the falſeſt ſurmiſes a man in 
oly Orders, a Doctor in Divinity, a domeſtic ſervant to 
ne of the greateſt of Kings, and the firſt that was employed 
o preach the Lecture eſtabliſhed by the great Mr. Boyle, a 
elation of the Examiner's? If theſe be againſt all rules of 
civility,” and “ decency,” and “ diſtinction of characters;“ 
hen, I ſuppoſe, his firſt and ſureſt mark of a Pedant will be 
hought to hit himſelf, 


when there is an Engliſh one, that ſignifies the very ſame 


_ thing.“ Now, if this be one of his marks, himſelf is a 
wed edant ; by his own confeſſion : for, in this very ſentence of his, 


y is a Latin word, and there is an Engliſh one that 
zans the very ſame thing. We ſhall do the Examiner there- 
ore no injury in calling him Pedant, upon this article, But, 
f ſuch a general cenſure, as this forward Author here paſſes, 
ad been always faſtened upon thoſe that enrich our lan- 
puage from the Latin and Greek ſtores ; what a fine condition 
ad our language been in! It is well known; it has ſcarce any 
rords, beſides monoſyllables, of its native growth; and were 
ll the reſt imported and introduced by Pedants? At this rate, 


Wc our nation; and upon none more | heavily than the 


rhoſe whole ſtyle is full of ſuch Latin words. But, when the 
xaminer is poſſeſſed with a fit of rage againſt me, he lays 
bout him without confideration or diſtinction, never minding 
om he hits, whether his own relation, or even himſelf. 
he words in my book, which he excepts againſt, are “com- 
mentitious, repudiate, concede, aliene, vernacular, tim id, 
 negoce, putid,” and * idiom” every one of which were in 
q C 6 print, 


2. © A ſecond mark is, to uſe a Greek or Latin word; 


he ignominy of Pedantry will fall upon all the beft Writers 
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Examiner's cenſure had been more juſt : but to blame the vu 


from commercium, and © palace“ from palatium? Has not ti 


of Pedants, "Though I muſt freely declare; I would rathg 
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print, before I uſed them; and moſt of them, before I Wa hoy 
And are they not all regularly formed; and kept to the th 
and genuine ſenfe that they have in the original? Vhy m 
we not fay © n-goce” from negetium; as well as © comme ure 


French nation been before-hand with us in eſpouſing it? wy 
have not we © negotiate” and * negotiation,” words 
grow upon the ſame root, in the commoneſt uſe? and wh 
may not I ſay © aliene,” as well as the learned Sir Hen 
Spelman; who uſed ic eighty years ſince, and yet was ne ente 
thought a Pedant? But he ſays, © My words will be hifl 
ce off the ſtage ; as ſoon as they come on,” If ſo, they woll 
have been hiſſed-off; long before I had come on, But f 
Examiner might have remembered, before he had talked th 
at large; who it was that diſtinguiſhed his ſtyle wil 
C jgnore“ and e recognoſce,” and other words of that ſorff*"*: 
which nobody has yet thought fit to follow him in. For hi 
argument, if it proved any thing, would prove perhaps t 
much; and bring the Glory of his own Family into the tr 


uſe, not my own words only, but even theſe too; (if I did} 
ſparingly, and bat once or twice at moſt in II pages:) thi 


that fingle word of the Examiner's “ cotemporary ;” whit ſte 
is a downright Barbariſm. For the Latins never uſe fi Rig 
con, except before a vowel; as “ coequal, coeternal z” bu lin 
before a conſonant, they either retein the N; as * col * 


«© temporary, conſtitution:“ or meit it into another Letter 
as © collection, comprehenſion.” So that the Examiner 
*© COTEMPORARY” is a word of his own copoſition, i 


jon; 
ors 


which the Learned World will cogratulate him. - 
+ Another token of a Pedant is, the uſe of Greek an * 
“ Latin Proverbs.” But, however, I will run the riſk of MW 
once more; and make bold to uſe one Proverbial Saying: * 
« Homine imperito nunquam quicquam injuſtius; ls 
Qui niſi quod ipſe fecit, nihil rectum putat.“ a 
Why forſooth is it more pedantry in me, to uſe Latin Pr Kor 
verbs, in Englifh diſcourſe; than in Cicero, to uſe Greek on 0 
in Latin? Nay, do not even Greek Proverbs make as god to - 
a figure now in Engliſh ; as then they did in Latin? If M Je 
B. can ſpare any time from his Phalaris' Epiſtles to look int * 
Cicero's ; he will find him in every page among the herd be 
Pedants. If 1 had ufed Proverbs in my “ Sermons again c 
« Atheiſm,” or upon any ſolemn argument or occaſion; th 3 a 
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hem in an Epiſtle or a Diſſertation, which have been 
ys allowed to be their proper places, is itſelf a very ill 
ture of ignorance. and pedantry; for, if they cannot be 
there without pedantry, they muſt be baniſhed out of 
forts of writings. So that Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, 


ds tl yippus, Ariftarchus, and ſome others of the beſt Wits 
nd wid, and among the Moderns the great Eraſmus and the 

Hen t Scaliger, made collections or Proverbs, merely to ſerve 
as neh ants. Eraſmus's own s are full of them; and he 
e hi be thought to have as much wit, and as little of 


antry, as Mr. B. and his Directors. And the great 
ſuries, from whence he collected them, are the Writings 
Plato, Plutarch, and Lucian; who “ among ſome little 


ed tl 
"cn may go for Pedants, but among the wiſe and ſenſible 


le will 


at ſorWart of mankind will paſs for men of Wit.“ 
For g. To over-rate the price of knowledge, is another fign 
aps toll Pedantry.” And let the world judge between the Ex- 
ie ul iner and Me, whether of us is moſt concerned in this 
rate ncter of a Pedant, I have never publiſhed any thing yet, 
Le 2t the deſire of others. My Sermons in Mr. Boyle's 
) th dure were required for the preſs by the Honourable the 
 whidWuſtees ; my Epiſtle about Jo. Antiochenſis was deſired by 
- 2 {WF fight Reverend the Biſhop of Lichfield e; my Notes on 
n linachus by Mr. Grævius; and my Diſſertation upon 
« con laris by Mr. Wotton, The only book that I have written 
Letten en my own account is this preſent Anſwer to Nir. B's ob- 


miner! 


_ that it refutes are ſo many, ſo grots and palpable, that 


all never be very proud of the victory. 


ek zul but then a man that . over-rates the price of” his per- 
K of mances acts the very reverſe of this. He engages in 
ne: ers where he has no concern; he obtrudes his notions 
a” 


on the world, though neither his friends deſire him, nor 
e buſineſs oblige him to meddle. And is not this the 
dure of the Examiner? He has written a large Book in be- 
lt of Phalaris's Epiſtles, which has hitherto been the public 
rerfion, and will be ſo too hereafter, but in a different way; 


in Pre 
ek ont 


0 ; , . 
TeV d yet he profeſſes, that “ he was not IN THE LEAST con- 
o im cerned to vindicate them.“ 
$. But an aſſuming and poſitive way of delivering one's 


292 ſelt, upon points eſpecially that are not capable of being 


n; th 
the ul 


e reſt of his Book, which is nothing but heaps of errors 
le Dr. William Lloyd, trauſlated do Worceſter in 1699.] | 
delivered 


perfectly cleared, is pedantry.“ Now, to take no notice of 
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delivered in the moſt arrogant and inſulting languag, 
am content to be tried by this very paragraph of 
which of us two ſeem to have ſet for this picture. 
has cited here xv paſſages out of my whole Diflertat 
which he | arc are delivered in an © aſſuming and poſit 
way, and yet, he ſays, are © certainly falſe,” Why 
every one of them is true, and may be “ perfectly clean 
except one ſinall miſtake about Tmpodsduxcru, and that toy 
delivered without any © afſuming? expreſſion. But let u 
Mr. B's behaviour. Where the contrary,” ſays he, 
© MoST CERTAINLY true; as it is, and ſhall be proved to 
ce in ALL thoſe inſtances here referred to.” Now, if this" lo 
not an © aſſuming and poſitive way,” what is? And ye, ple 
xIv of his xv inſtances, he is miſerably miſtaken, 
6. © To depart from the common ways of writing WW") 
<« purpoſe to ſhew exactneſs, is a piece of affectation, 
ce ſavours of pedantry.” Upon which article he accuſes 
ſpelling Tauromimium: for he ſays, it is GENERA 
ce written Tauromenium, both by Ancients and Moden 
Now, if the contrary of this be“ certainly true,” who 
then be the Pedant? The learned Cluverius, who mad 
his buſineſs to ſearch all the Books and MISS. that relate 
Sicily, ſays, „It is ſometimes ſpelt Tauromenium, and fot 
times Tauromenia, but GENERALLY Taurominium “. 
Mr. B. muſt write at another rate than yet he has done; 
fore the world will prefer his teſtimony before that 
Cluverius. | | | | | 
Mr. B. here “goes a little out of his way to do right n 
& .. . . againſt Mr. Wotton,” who had taken notice of 
abſurd uſage of Delphas for Delphi. And becauſe it lies 
little in my way,” I will do right to Mr. Wotton: 
indeed the caſe is my own; becauſe I too have called 
Delphi, and rejected the common error. Mr. B. defends 
Delphos upon this only pretence, that it has been the * co 
mon cuſtom“ of our Engliſh writers, five of whom W-"*4 
names there, to call it ſo. An admirable reaſon, and wor 
to be his own ! As if the moſt palpable error, that ſhall 
pen to obtain and meet with reception, muſt therefore n 
be mended ! One would think he bad borrowed it from 
Popiſh Prieſt, who for xxx years together had read Mun 
mus in his Breviary inſtead of Sumpſimus; and, whe 
Learned Man told him of his blunder, < I will not chang 


4 Cluver. Sicil. p. 90. Plerumque Taurominium.” 
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he, «my old Mumpſimus for your new Sumpſimus.” 
a known ſtory, but Pll give it him in the words of Sir 


Delphos for our new Delphi; he ſhall have leave to keep 
Humpſimus as long as he pleaſes. But when he would put 


hat tal pon us for good Engliſh, for that we muſt beg his par- 
let u. The word is not yet ſo naturalized in England, but it 
s he, , and certainly will, be ſent back again to Barbary, its na- 
ved li country. We have inſtances of other words, that had 
if thi Wb longer continuance and more general reception than he 
id yet, plead for his Delphos, and yet they were © hitled off the 


ſtage” at laſt. In the old Editions of the Engliſh Bibles in 


riting; Mary the Eighth's time, it was printed Ain and Mileton '; 
J . . . 

ion. Mcrwards, under Queen Elizabeth, it was changed into Afr 
f 9 


Miletum; but in the laſt review under King James the 
, it was rectified %s and Miletus. Here is a caſe that is 


was miſtaken to be, like Argos, Samos, and Delos. But, 
ſee, upon better information, the words were diſcarded. 


nd ſoll either the ſtamp of Royal authority, nor the univerſal uſe in 

4. ery pariſh nay almoſt every family of England, for two or 

one; Wc 2 could protect them from being exploded. 
moſt certain argument, that the whole kingdom then be- 


ved, that analogy and reaſon ought to have a greater force 


right en vulgar error, though eſtabliſhed by the longeſt and com- 
ice of Noneſt cuſtom, In the old Tranſlation of Virgil ſet out by 


baer and Dr. Thyne, they are called “ the x11 books of 
Virgil's Aneidos ;” and the running-title of every page is the 


called or 11, or 111 * Book of Virgil's Eneidos.“ Without queſtion, 
fends Nat was the language in thoſe days all over the nation. So that, 
e 4 the Examiner's MAumpſimus ſhould paſs for an argument, the 


neidos ſhould be the current language at thisday ; and thoſe that 
lit Eneis muſt be run down for Pedants. l dare venture to 
Iretell the Examiner, that his Delphos in a few years will be 


ppen to be preſerved any where, as an uſeful common-place- 
Wok for ridicule, banter, and all the topics of calumay ; this 


* Paceus De fructu, qui ex DoCtrina percipitur. Baſil. 1517,” p: 80. 
Widam indoctus Sacrificus Anglus per annos triginta Mummpſimus legere 
ſolitus eſt loco Sumpſimus; & quum moneretur à docto, ut errorem emen- 
laret, reſpondit, Se nolle mutare ſuum antiquum Mumpfimus i pſius novo 
onpfimus.“ | f Aft, Apoſt. xx. 14, 15. 
: very 


hard Pace, who was a man of buſineſs and an ambaſſa- 
or too,” and upon theſe accounts will have more autho- 
with the Examiner®, If Mr. B. then will not change his 


atly parallel with this of our Examiner; Miletum and Af. 
were at firſt ſuppoſed to be nominative caſes ; juſt as Del- 


ought as barbarous as neidos and, if his Book ſhall 
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to Pope Clement IV, 1267, p. 474, & Praf..p. xi. Cannon well 


L. by the invention of Marzicks, by Schoeffer, in 1452, pal 
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very page about Delphas may perhaps, before he grows al 
man, be made an unwelcome evidence againſt, himſelf, 
here that the excellent Biſhop of Lichfield (who, as apa 
by his moſt admirable Dictionary to the great Biſhop Will 
&« Real Character,“ has the largeſt and niceſt Knowledge 
Engliſh language of any man living) calls it Delphi 
printed, though unpubliſhed, Chronology, which I had 
nour to ſee ; and ſo did the learned Gentleman Mr, Sta 
long ago, in his Lives of the Philoſophers,” I do not 
diſparage thoſe excellent pens that have unawares falleg 
the common error; but to defend it againſt manifeſt, real 
and to vilify thoſe that would reform it, is a plain inſtand 
a poſitive and pedantic genius. il 
I muſt take hold of this occaſion to do another qi 

&« right“ to Mr. Wotton. For the Exeminer ſays, Its 
Mr. W. will publicly declare, that he neither affifted na 
proved my Diſſertation. But I myſelf can ſave him halt 
labour; and therefore here I do aver, that neither M79 
ton nor any one elſe aſſiſted me, either in that work, 
this : ſo that I alone am accountable for the errors in then 
Though, after ſuch an inſtance of Mr. B's judgem 
language and ſtyle, I might ſafely deſpiſe his pert f 
upon mine; yet I will crave the Reader's patience, will 
anſwer thoſe exceptions of his that at preſent 1 can rem 
In two or three places of his book, he would ridicule my 
reſſion FIRST INVENTOR, as if it were mere noni | 
it be fo, it is a very new fort of it, and perhaps may co 
better than ſome body's ſenſe ; for it has hoth good reaſon 
great authorities in its behalf. The word FIRST there 
idle and ſuperfluous epithet, nor borders upon tautologyl 
there may truly be a firſt and a ſecond and more inventoul 
the very ſame thing. The Chineſe invented the uſe of 
and Printing ©; and ſo did the Europeans, without know 
[s Dr. Bentley has adopted the opinion of thoſe who have co 


the European mode of PRINTING, with the ENGRAVED TABLETSUM 
China, and invented about the year 930. See © Origin of P 
1774, 8vo. p. 23. The firſt Printing in Europe was from wal 
BLOCKS, at Harleim, in 1430, by Laurentius, who ſoon proceedeſ 
PARATE WOODEN TYPES, p. 64; in 1464, Geinsfleich by the aid off 
contrived, at Mentz, CUT METAL TYPES, p. 8x; the art was finally 0 


he earlieſt account of the uſe of gunpowder in Europe is in 133%, 
fiege of Puy Guillaume. Du Cange, in voce BouBARDA. Its f 
known by our countryman Roger Bacon, as appears in his Opus 


by the Venetians againſt the Genoeſe, 1378, Paucirolus, De Inventanl 


E's 
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+ time that they were uſed in the Eaſt: and may we not 
e queſtion, * Whether 1NVENTED them FI1RsT,” with- 
anger of nonſenſe ?* Terence & therefore is not only in 
r, but manifeſtly caught in it, when he ſays, 

i * # { | 
oc novum eſt aucupium: ego adeo hanc rRIMUs fx- 
F 5 
d is Lucretiusd, when he ſpeaks of his maſter, 

Qui PRINCEPS vitæ rationem INVENIT eam que 
Nunc appellatur Sapientia—” fu] 


theſe two, we have no need to name more of the La- 
let us ſee, if ſome of the beſt Wits of Greece are not 
v of the ſame nonſenſe, And among theſe I find Pindar, 


NPNTOE ty J:u7voios Avdiov Waapoy i; and Herodotus and 
in the very ſame condition; where the former ſays, 
TOYE Aiyunlizs anavruv  avlpuruy EZETPEEIN ve 
*; and the latter, TT d Toy Oed IIPNTON Apib- 
ty N ETPEIN “. Or, if printed books will not 
y. the Examiner, I will give him it in an Inſcription, 
e & Opt avazs IIPMTOE HYPEN n=, And is not Mr. B. 
ajudicious Cenſurer, to come with his little cavils againſt 
xpreflion, which the beſt Writers in the world have ſo fre- 
tly uſed'? For, beſides the paſſages produced, I dare under- 
tobring fifty more: and among the beſt of our own nation, 
ne of the commoneſt phraſes ; particularly it is adopted b 

Engliſh Cicero, the Right Reverend the Biſhop of Rochet- 
| in his Hiſtory of the Royal Society ;” where Philoſo- 
7H Eloquence have renewed as ſtrict an acquaintance as 
en bad in Cicero's “ Philoſophica” ſeventeen hundred years 
i other “ happy phraſe,” which, he ſays, © IT have newly 
I nted,” is the MEIN of a FACE ;” which, as he takes it, 
r uch the ſame thing with “the behaviour of a look,” or 


. % . . . ., 
en e carriage of a ſmile.” His expreſſion indeed is a little ob- 


eo: and his readers, I find, are not agreed about his mean- 
c + But the thing he aims at ſeems to be this, that mein ſig- 
2 che behaviour and the carriage of the whole perſon, and 
„et be applied to a fingle part, the face. An obſervation 


force | 

dn. II. ii. ver. 247. h Lib. v. ver. 9. 1 Athen. 63 5. 
eu kerod. ii. p. 91. Plato in Phædro. m NMarm. Arund: I. I. 19. 
ribu Dr. Thomas Sprat. } | 

N | F. as 


p in it as any body; Ti ps Tięrardgss roh 6 AtoCiog 


6, at WW ſhews him to be as great a critic in the modern languages, 
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P. 98, 99. miner's talking out of Balzac and Bruyere that he had | 
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as he is in the ancient. For mein does not ſignify beben 
even when 1t is ſpoken of the whole perſon, but the air; 
look that reſults from it. The word mein is of French orig 
and both the Engliſh and the Italians borrowed. it ot that 
tion. So that the ſenſe of it muſt be determined from 
uſage of the French. And if thoſe be conſulted, they: 
tell us, that though mine be often extended to denote the jy 
the whole man, yet it chiefly and originally means the «z 
the face.” So Monſieur Pomey in his Dieben «wn 
<© DU VISAGE,” (which is exactly “ mien of the face?) 4 


“ ſpecies, oris habitus, nativa vultus compoſitio.“ Au ire 
the late Dictionary by the Academy, „ Mine, Fair, quMjreus: 
ce ſulte de la conformation exterieure de la perſonne & pr form, 
e palment du viſage.“ One would have gueſſed by the N chars 

a con 


too well acquainted with the writings of the French; au orane 
we fee, by this inſtance, he was as raw in that language on a 
is in the Greek. But perhaps, ſince his late Journey to . mak 
he may have brought back with ' him “ une mine de viii The 

though he did not carry over with him “ a mien af a face. hat 
7. Another mark, he ſays, of a Pedant, is & an iteli of offs mene 
< traQting great men upon very flight grounds.“ I muſto yet t 
that J am ſometimes forced in my writings to contra." . _- 
c 5 re | | | 7 
great men,” by correcting fach overſights as they mW. m 
through inadvertency or want of information. But then 1th | 
it without any diminution to their character; and if that = © 
deſty be obſerved, the contradiQting them in this way dele "te 
the higheſt commendation, and is ſuch a ſort of peda e 


e 5 1 wp Im 
the Examiner and his Director will never be accuſed of. ao 
r. 91. the inſtance he charges me with, is “ my briſk cenfurgſ® 0 
;« Grotius and Scaliger, for not knowing the meaſure 9 * 
, n 


. 


98. 


and what a miſerable performance! The ſtuff that he 


rules of Preſodia and Syntax; that, if he has but learning ent 


& Anapeæſtic verſe :” and whether I did that apon * very 


grounds, this very Anſwer » will ſhew, + But let us fee" 


Examiner's words here, if perhaps this laſt character of: "= 
dant may not prove to be his own picture. When =p 


„ PLAIN,” fays he, “ as I ſhall sHEw BEFORE I LAY DC 
e MY PEN, that the Doctor would never have cenfured tl 
„ if he had known it himſelf.“ What a formidable th 


lels he 
loderns 
and p. 


brought there is ſo ſhameful and ſcandalous, ſo inexculat wh 
a very School-boy, betrays ſuch ignorance of the comme oa 
8 


o See here, p., 132, &c. 
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now when he is confuted (which is not every body's caſe), 

may have the wiſdom to take his leave of the preſs, as long 

ke lives, for that part of learning. £8. bs 9 

But, if an itch of “ contradicting“ great men upon © very 

ſight” grounds has a reliſn of pedantry'; to abuſe and revile 

eat men, and that without any ground at all, muſt be the 

y ſpirit and quinteſſence of it. And we know a late Writer, 

at in the very entrance of his Work calls Dion Chryſoftom [xcix] 
25 errant a ſophiſt and declaimer as ever was,” and his Diſ- p. 6. 
urſe © tedious and inſipid;“ that ſays, © Manilius has no P. 28. 
wit” in him, and is as unlike to Ovid, as Thetfites was to P. 238. 
ireus; that ſays, <* Laertius is a writer of Dr. B's own 

form,” which, as he has been pleaſed to uſe me, is the vileſt 
characters; that calls Atheneus rude and inſolent,“ and 


d confident clown,“ when the ſole oceafion of it is his'own P. 238, 9. 
andBWorance, I ſhall give here a ſhort account of his affront 

ge Won Athenæus, to ſhew what a ſtrange compound muſt go to 

0 ie making up a Defender of Phalaris. | N 


The Examiner accuſes Athenæus r, for calling Plato dog 
d har. Now the words of Athenæus are, „that Antit- 
thenes ſays the ſame thing of Socrates, that Plato ſays: but 
jet the matter is not true.“ wapitera: Ap ral 0 xUwy Trog 
Va ro Cors, „ for this Cynic too compliments Socrates 
in many particulars.“ Antiſthenes was Diogenes's maſter, 
d the founder of the ſect of the Cynics: ſo that «vwy here 
eans a Cynic, and not a deg; and is fo far from being a re- 
bachful word, that it was adopted by the whole ſect as a 
me of honour, But the learned and ſagacious Mr. B. takes 
w for a very dog, and draws in Plato to have a ſhare in the 
me, as well as Antiſthenes ; which Athenæus never dreamt 
And is not this now a juſt occaſion of calling ſo excellent 
titer an © infolent and confident clown?“ But we have in- 


s fee den 
of ces of late, that ſuch qualifications as thoſe are not the pro- 
hen ies of © clowns” alone. 


rod bet Mr. B. is not contented with abufing the Ancients 

leis he beſtow his civilities upon ſome of the greateſt of the 

Ioderns. * Salmafius,” he fays, “and Scaliger were all 6ALL | 
and PRIDE and PEDANTRY ; Which made the vaſt Learning 25. 
they were maſters of fit ſo ill upon them, that the World 

nated and deſpiſed them, at the ſame time that it was pro- 

ting by them.“ If he pleaſes, he may add, that they are 


y Athen. p. 216, ER 
1 { « hated 


lis 


Pref. p· 3. 


invited out of their own country with the ſolemnity almoſt 


TON 


[53] 


. © contempt, 
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* hated and deſpiſed” by ſome who will never be able i 
© profit by them.” But are theſe the «© expreſſions that hy 
% come a young Writer?“ though in truth they could com 
from no body but a young” and unfledged Writer ;” thy 
neither knows the Works of thoſe Great Men, nor the Hiſt 
of that Age. Did the © World hate and deſpiſe them, “ wh 
were admired and;courted by the greateſt Princes; who wat 


an Embaſſy, that they would - honour a potent Republic wit 
their preſence, and accept of a noble penſion without any it 


cumbrance of an office; who, as appears by the Letters writtW'g't ! 
to them from the beſt W its of all the nations of Europe, we three 
univerſally eſteemed as the glory of their age? It is true, e ha 
met with ſome very unworthy uſage, which proceeded not ſui chat h 


but a quite contrary: paſſion. He muſt be ulgat 


.<<.young Writer,” and a young Reader too; that belief fa) 
Milton and Petavius had themſelves as mean thoughts of Si bagac 
maſius, as they endeavour to make others have. He M or. 
ſtudies to repreſent 'one of known and eminent merit to beſenagir 
mere fool and an ideot, he gives himſelf the lye; and betrayMſſuis e 
he is either ated with envy, or corrupted. by a faction. Moptim 
the greateſt perſecution theſe great men lay under was mine 
the account of Religion. They were the ornament of the Mises th 
formation, and, by their influence and example, gave ſucifWny de 
ſpirit of learning to it, as made it triumph over its enemies ag 
who would then have engroſſed the reputation of letters, ¶ antac 
confined it to their own party. They were vilified therelofWubles 
and traduced by thoſe who, if they had been of their own c praiſe 
munion, would have almoſt adored them. So that Proteſtaſ was 
ſhould be tender and cautious from what hands they receiye hers of 
characters of thoſe great men. And if a magiſterial air ad Fra 
too much heat and paffion appear in their Writings ; a candnt to ( 
Reader will forgive it, and fay, 12 Wi judo: 

& Sume ſuperbiam ring 

«© Quxfitam meritis + ;” Fol 

he will impute-ſome of it to their temper, but the moſt E _ 
the ill uſage they met with from envy and detraction. WW... : 


« hate and deſpite” a man, © at the fame time they are prot 
ing by him,” is an ill mixture of the wortt of human p 1 
ſions. A little haughtineſs and warmth, when accompan ( 
with merit, will be forgiven by ſome: but ſuch black ere t 
gratitude will be“ hated and detpiſed" by all, lOWEr=: 


1 


(6 1 


q Horat. Od. III. XXX. 14. 
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aſtelvetro.;” whom he calls © an Italian PEDANT, famous 
or his ſnarling faculty, and contradiCting great men upon 
ery flight grounds;“ and he thinks © Balzac ſays very well 
of him, that he was a public Enemy.” But whether ſomebody 
will not be © infamous for His ſnarling faculty,” we may 
li from this very inſtance. This PEDANT, as our modeſt 
thor calls him, was one of the moſt ingenious and judicious 
learned Writers of his age; and his Books have at this pre- 


joht in filver in moſt countries of Europe, I will mention 
three teſtimonies of him; the famous Lilius Giraldus * ſays, 
He had ſeen ſome of his pieces, which fully ſatisfied him, 
that he wzs judicio ſane quam acerrimo, & eruditione non 
ulgari.” Henricus Stephanus dedicated a Book * to him; 
, fays he, © I refer for the cenſure of a piece of Poetry, 
dagaciæ & emunctæ tuæ nari, Ludovice xpirixurals & 
mortals.” And he has this character given him b 

enagius t; © Ludovicus Caſtelvetrius in Commentariis illis 
ſuis eruditiſſimis & acutiſſimis:“ and again, Omnium 
optime acutiſſimus Caſtelyetrius.” I am perſuaded our 


uſes thus out of Balzac, a Writer, without undervaluing him, 
ny degrees inferior to Caſtelvetro, I had the fortune ſome 
ars ago to meet with moſt of the pieces of Caſtelyetro and 


bubles in Italy was a copy of verſes made by Annibal Caro 
praiſe of the Houſe of France: ſo that the very ſubject of 


hers of that nation. Theſe verſes were diſperſed over Italy 
d France, and received with mighty applauſe z and being 
nt to Caſtelvetro by a private Friend at Rome, who deſired 
5 judgement of them, he returned him ſome ſhort cenſures, 
ring they ſhould neither be publiſhed, nor ſhewn to an 

e as his. But by chance they got abroad and were — 
d brought ſuch a violent faction againſt him as made the 


or man weary of Italy. The very firſt lines of Caro's 


erles are, 

{« Venite a FPombra de' gran Gigli d'oro, 

Care Muſe, devote a' miei Giacinti:“ | 
ack ere the Muſes are invited to come under the ſhadow of 
oxer-de-luces, Upon which Caſtelvetro remarked ; That 


Cirald. ii. Dialog. p. 421, * Parrhafii Epiſt. t Menag. ad Laert. 
\ E 3 | the 


lr. B. is pleaſed to beſtow his next favour upon Ludovico 


t ſuch a mighty reputation, that they are fold for their 


aminer has never read one line of this Author, whom he 


c antagoniſts ; and I find that the ſole occaſion of all his 


was enough to biaſs the judgements of Balzac and ſome 


lin - 
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the Muſes muſt be leſs than pigmies, if they could be ſhadowy 
by Flower-de-luces which were ſcarce ſhelter enough for lit 
inſets. Who can have the folly to deny, that this cenfurew 
juſt ? „ Quis tam Lucili fautor ineptus, ut neget hoe? 


tha 
hile t 
akin! 


And yet this fault and others as plain as this were ſtout 7 
maintained by Caro and his party. For the advantage — 
Caro was, that he was Member of an Academy, and a WW /H e Sec 
College was engaged for him; and when neither reaſon ¶Musfec 
truth was of their fide, they confided in their numbers, Faine 


Pefendit numerus, junctæque umbone phalanges,” Welays 
Their way of refuting Caſtelvetro * was, by Paſquils, Lu we 
pbdons, Burleſque Dialogues, Public Speeches in the Academ ee) 
Declamations of School-boys, and, in the cloſe of all, «M'"< 
* ſhort Account of Meſſer Lodovico Caſtelvetro by way! ill thi 
e Index, full of the moſt virulent abuſes v. Theſe were e up 
fir and honourable methods of managing their controyerh had 1 
and though their Adverſary, while he lived, ſuffered muff-* '! 
trom their malice ; yet poſterity has been juſt to him, x But 
has fot an extraordinary value upon all his performances; . Per 
'Fheirs upon this argument (for in other things they were 4 fe 
of {ome worth) have nothing that now makes them engquin hers, 
after, but the great reputation of the man they abuſe, — 
zuch a man will never be called “ an Italian PEDAx r, Hut a. 
by thoſe that copy after his Adverſaries in their infamous wil”) hi 
of writing. 2 | jt for 
[r is now time to draw towards a concluſion of this Prefadiſ" poi 
which J ſhall do by informing the Reader, that when the Eads, 
papers were put to the Preſs, I defigned to have brought! ſola 
this Volume © The Differtations about Æſop and the He 
bur this of Phalaris alone taking up more paper than I exped tarmec 
am obliged to pur off the others to another opportum halar 
There are a few things therefore referred to ir this p ute: 
which do not appear here ; but they ſhall. be all made out jerval 
the next. J have it already by me; and when I can HH 
leifure to tranſcribe it for the preſs, the Examiner ſuf 4" 
have it, KEE , derefc 
He has been pleaſed to ſay more than once, that I ſpent ne me 
or three years of my life in writing my Firſt Differtation; ? ht 
vet he owns he never once ſaw my face: much lels can bk _ 
have any knowledge of the courſe of my ſtudies, But he ha ] 
ſingular way of talking, as he ſays, „at a venture,” I di 8 
« Apologia de gli Academici di Banchi di Roma. . 


* Tavola dela contenenza Ibid. 
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that Diſſertation in the ſpare hours of a few weeks ; and 
vile the Printer was employed about one leaf, the other was 
aking, It is now I think about xr, weeks ſince his Ex- 
ination came abroad; virt of which I ſpent in the country, 
here I had no thoughts of Him and his Controverſy. Andif 
the reſt of that time I have publiſhed This Book, and bave 


tsfied, that 1 could not ſpend three years in the other Book 
nine ſheets only. And yet I will affure him, but for the 
lays of the preſs which I could not remedy, he had had this 
\nfwer forme months ago. In a ſmall part of the laſt of thoſe 
wee years, which he ſays were all laid out upon Phalaris, I 
rote my Notes on Callimachus ; and Mr. Grævius perhaps 
ill thank Mr. B. if in fix years time he will tend him the 
ke upon any other Author. But tuppoſe his accutarion true; 
had rather have ſpent all that time in diſeovering truth, than 
we ſpent three days in maintaining an error. 

But he ſays the whole thing is “a very inconſiderable 
point, which a wiſe man would grudge the throwing away 
a few weeks thought upon.” And ] doubt not but many 
thers, whole defigns and ſtudies are remote from this kind of 
arning, will follow this cenſure. To ſuch men as theſe I 
juſt anſwer, that, if the diſpute be quite out of their way, 
ey have liberty to let it alone; it was not deſigned for them, 
ut for others, that know how to value it; who, if the princi- 
al point about Phalaris were quite dropt, will think the other 
eads, that are here occaſionally handled, not unworthy of a 
cholar. But that the ſingle point, whether Phalaris be ge- 


ht FF" 4 , , 

rell uine or no, is of no ſmall importance to Learning, the very 
oo earned Mr. Dodwell is a ſufficient Evidence; who, eſpouſing 
ped 7 bl Q 
tun balaris for a true Author, has endeavoured by that means to 


ake a great innovation in the ancient Chronology, To un- 


5 ' * * 4 q N A 5 

. lerralue this diſpute about Phalaris becauſe it docs not ſuit to 
52 ne's own ſtudies, is to quarrel with a circle becaute it is not 
- (WF {uare. If the queſtion be not of vulgar uſe, it was written 


herefore for a few; for even the greateſt performances upon 
he moſt important ſybjeAs are no entertainment at all to che 


nt 
" meny of the world. 


nga g 3 0 | 
7 | will venture here beforehand, to give this character of 
e hal lr. B's performance upon Atop, that though it is not 

holly unworthy of its Author, yet it ſeems a little below 


Jag. * ets | 
| kim. The ſtyle of it is ſomething worſe than that of the 
Defence of Phalaris; and the learning of it, which he ought 
to take for a compliment, a great deal worte. If there be one 


E 4 | thing 


e Second ready for publication; I conceive the world will be 
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THE AUTHOR's PREFACE, 


thing which he has ſaid right in his Phalaris, about Tpodiduy 
and Nix; I will paſs my word, there will not be one good 
thing in his Æſop, when I call it to account. His obſery 
tions there about Babrius's Verſes, will be found worſe tha 
thoſe here about the Anapæſts of Æſchylus and Seneca; hi 
accuſing me there as a Plagiary from Nevelettus and Camen 
rius will appear much more unjuſt, than what he ſays hen 
about my pillaging Vizzanius and his own * poor notes! hi 

rimace there about Socrates will be ſhewn more impertinent 
if poſſible, than his long banter here, That Dr. B. canng 
be the Author of the Diſſertation.” Which inſipid baut 
ſeems rather to have been written in a tavern than in a ſtud 
and is not fit to be anſwered by me. But, if another ſhoull 


anſi 
d ye 
ave i 
rye 11 
y M 
nam 
ſome 
of t 
her; 
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anſwer him in his own way, and pretend to prove, © that Mil But 
&« B. is not the Author of the Examination,” from the varie Sic 
of ſtyles in it, from its contradictions to his edition Mie t 
Phalaris, from its contradictions to itſelf, from its conti dou 
dictions to Mr. B's character and to his title of Honoun LY 

mol 


ble, and from ſeveral other topics; it would be taken perha 
for no raillery, but too ſerious a repartee; or at leaſt migi 
paſs for a true jeſt, though intended only for a merry one. 
Mr. B. has been pleated to threaten me with the reſet 
ments of “a whole Society,“ and © a great Body of Learnd 
« Men.” I muſt own, I do not well know what apprehenfi 


him 
nce 1 
irmly 
lor al 


0 be 


to have of this threat. For as I have done no injury to u ?: 
Society, ſo I think I have no reaſon to be afraid of their ui" bi 
ſentments. It does not appear to me, that Mr. B. has af" 
commiſſioa to threaten thus in their name: and if he has nd Als 
his making uſe of their authority is a ſort of libel upon then.“. 
Which would repreſent © a great Body of Learned Men a8 e 
the partakers and patrons of the faults of his Book, I have ton 


true honour and great eſteem for that noble and floyriſhin 
Society, which is ſuppoſed to be meant here; and I ſhould 3 


think I did them a great injury, to ſuſpe& they will inte that 
.pole in Phalaris's behalf: for, when a cauſe cannot be M. 
fended, the numbers of thoſe that engage in it make it oll capit 
the more ſcandalous. ward 
But ſince Mr. B. has been fo free as to threaten a rep| lum 
even before he ſees what I tay in my Defence; though I ſl 4. 
not preſcribe to ſo great a genius any method of his anſwe * 
yet I think I may make bold to tell him, what I ſhall k « (7 
upon to be No Anſwer, | b 
1. If he pretends, that he did not maintain, that his M W 


laris is genuine; but only that my arguments do not pro 


will 
him to be otherwiſe ;_ I ſhall look upon this as a ſhvffle, al | 


THE AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


odd answer at all. For, if he ſuſpects whether he is genuine, 
e J yet allows none of my arguments; the world deſires to 
bern c his reaſons, why he has that ſuſpicion of him. I ob- 
ſe tial e indecc, that there is one argument againſt him propoſed 


Ca; u 
amen 
5s hben 
8; hi 


names of thoſe, whom the Epiſtles are directed to, ſeem 
ſometimes to be feigned on purpoſe, according to the ſubject 
of thoſe Epiſtles 3.“ Till Mr. B. ſhall think fit to give us 


her grounds of his ſuſpicion, the world will take the liberty 


t. 

9 think that this is all he has. So that we are to take this 
- banteWecalure of his great judgement by this ſcale, that all my rea- 
tudes go for nothing with him, and his own ſingle and ſubſtan- 
ſhoolWa! one goes for all, | 

at M But perhaps he will now be more loyal than ever to his 


* Sicilian Prince,” and have no ſcruples at all about his true 
tle to the Letters. For © he aſſures the reader, that his 
* doubts about the authority of the Epiſtles, ſince he read 
my Difſertation, are much leſſened ; and if I write once 
more upon that ſubject, perhaps the point will be clear to 
chim.“ Agreed and contented on both fides ! I have written 
nee more againſt them, and Mr. B. for that reaſon will more 
irmly believe them. I dcfire no greater puniſhment to him 
ſor all his ill uſage of me, than that he would maintain them 
enſal o be 8 as long as he lives. 

to u 2. Or, if he comes with more Teſtimonies of his Bookſeller 
eir Mor his humtie-dumtie Acquaintance; I ſhall take thoſe for no 
as Answer. For a man that is once convicted of an intended 
as nofMpcrjury is no longer a lawful witneſs: and a man that has de- 
cared publicly, that * his memory could but ſerve him for 
* one particular,” can have no benefit in Law allowed him 
of ſtrengthening it afterwards either with “ three- threads“ or 
ſhin four-threads,” | | 

3. Or if he brings any new ſtories and hearſays about me, 
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inte bat are foreign to the buſineſs, I ſhall look upon thole as 


no part of an anſwer, For, after I have ſo fully diſproved his 
t ou capital accuſation about the King's MS. and that of Sir Ed- 
ward Sherburn, I ſhall not think myſelf concerned at any ca- 
lumnies that he ſhall ſtart hereafter, 

4. Or. if he thinks fit, or any Friend for him, to reply to 
me in Latin (for he threatens me with a Latin Book, in the 
mperious ſtyle of Feſtus ; © Haſt thou appealed to Foreign 
* Univerſities ? to Foreign Univerſities thou ſhalt go:“) I 
may ook perhaps upon that as an anſwer, but ſuch a one as 
will need no Anſwer from Me. For, if 1 may gueſs at what 


x Prax*, ad Phal. 
18 


Y Mr. B, which I had not taken notice of; © That the 
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5 is to come, by the preſent performance, a Latin book from any 
9 hand that has been yet concerned in the Defence of Phalary 
6 will carry its own Anſwer in itſelf, | 
5. But, if he chuſes to reply in Engliſh, and meddle ond 
more with the matter of Learning; if he do not mend hi 
hand a little, and bring a piece with fewer faults in it than the 
laſt, I ſhall not take that for an Anſwer. For my whole lik 
[ might be ſpent at that rate in refuting the mereſt traſh, A 
C he has clearly the advantage of me in this point; for he may 
11 commit more miſtakes in hve weeks time, and in five ſheets 
| paper, than can be thoroughly confuted in fifty ſheets, and in 
a whole year. LE | 
Befides this, I may juſtly expect, that, if he proceeds fur. 
ther upon the ſubje& of Phalaris, he ſhould freely acknowledge 
thoſe faults that I have refuted in his laſt Work. I har 
done the like myſelf; and J here ſincerely declare, that I an 
not conſcious of one error, that he obſerved in my Diſſert. 
tion, which I do not own in my Anſwer. I defign nothing but 
4 a ſearch after truth; and will never be guilty of that mean 
1 difingenuity, to maintain a fault that I am convinced of, 
I require therefore the fame candour from him; and if he dos 
J not perform it, I ſhall not reckon it as an Anſwer, For if he 
ö has not either judgement enough to know when he 1s confuted, 
or ſincerity enough to confeſs it, it is-to no purpoſe at all u 
continue the controverſy, | | 
en.] 6. But, if he thinks to drop the main ſubjeR, or but ſlighih ande 
e be to touch upon it; and to give as he ſays, ** a view of the Dov a fer 
4 tors picture in miniature”, by way of burleſque and ridicul 
and banter, which*kis genius is ſo ſtrongly bent to; I ſhall 1 be 
look upon that to be jeaſt of all an Anſwer; becauſe it is N 
art of the diſpute. For | will never conteſt that point wit bat 
him, but allow that he has no ill talent at farce and grimace © Sen 


4 And if there be neither truth nor learning nor judgement in anotf 
. his Bock, it ſhall be cricd up for thoſe other accampliſhment them 
as much as he pleaſes. | | H 

Mr, B. thought fit, in his ſecond edition, to rake up all bus Aan 

WI. 


4 | afrons upon me together, under the title of A ſhort Ac 0 
count of Dr. B. by way of Index.” And, in an imperſed!, 


I imitation of ſo great an Example, I had drawn up“ an Ac- 3 
q * count,” not of Mr. B. but * of his Performance, by way 1 
| an 


of Svnopſts.” But, when ] ſaw ſuch a multitude of error 
concentered together, the ſight was ſo deformed and diſagree e 
ble, © miferanda vel hoſii,” that no rejentment could previ 
with me toseturn him his own compliment. * 
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har | 3 
oy FTER the Honourable Mr. B. has r his ac- [1] 
Terta count of the matters of fa& relating to Himſelf and his 


g but Bookſeller, where I am ſorry to hear him ſay, © his honeſty” 
mem vas concerned; he proceeds to the main part of the diſpute, 
-d of Mvbich only touches ©* his learning.“ This, he ſays, will give 
him no concern,“ though ĩt may put him to ſome © trouble. 
« For he ſhall enter upon it with the indifference of a game-P. 22, 3. 
ter, who plays but for a trifle, which it is much the ſame ( 
« to him whether he wins or loſes,” 

Mr. B. here ſeems to enter upon his work a little untowardly 
and ominouſly : for a gameſter, they ſay, who plays with in- 
d ference and without any concern, never plays his game well. 
befides that, by this odd compariſon of himſelf to a gameſter, 
he teems to give warning, and he 1s as good as his word, that 
he will put the dice upon his Readers as often as he can. Bur, 
what is worſt of all this, this compariſon puts one in mind of 
a general rumour, which I make not my own, That there is 
another ſet of gameſters, who play him in his diſpute, while 
themſelves are out of fight, and ſafe behind the curtain. 

His very firſt ſentence acquaints his Reader, That Dr. B. 
„has taken the liberty of writing without any method.“ p, ,, 
Which 1s a bold ſtroke'to begin with, and ſhews we muſt ex- 
pet nothing from him but what is maſterly and great. I have 
ürſt produced the chronological proofs, that Phalaris is ſpurious ; 
then I conſider the language, then the matter of the Epiſtles ; 
and I conclude all with the argument taken from their /ate 
ofpearance in the world: and all theſe are ranked in their na- 
tural order, and diſtinguiſhed from each other, without any 

| mixture 


P. 22. 
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mixture or confuſion, And if this be writing without me. 
thod, my ignorance perhaps was occaſioned, becauſe I hay 
not read the new & Syſtem of Logic” ſet out for the uſe d 
Mr. Charles Boyle, after the mode of In uſum Delphin. 
When I have the happineſs to read that great advancement of 
T. 33. logic, and to receive from it new light about method; [ may 
then perhaps be induced to change the order of my Diſſert. 
tion, But, in the mean time, I have let every thing ſtand axit 
d1d before ; and I have diſtinguiſhed the former Diſſertation 
by printing it in a greater letter; and in a ſmaller, T have an. 
fwered Mr. B's objections at the end of every article. 
. But I have good reaſon to ſuſpect, that his cry here againk 
my want of methad is but a caſt of his gameſter's art, that he 
F might have the ſhuffling of his own cards; and fo begin hi 
Examination upon ſuch articles as he could raiſe ihe greateſt 


4 buſtle in. For he pleaſantly diſtinguiſhes my arguments into 44 
4 two ſorts, © thoſe that affect the whole ſet of the Epiſtles, and nuſi 
= & thoſe that touch only thoſe particular Epiſtles from whence 2 
b „they are drawn,” He begins therefore with the gene the 
j proofs, which are only three, he ſays, from the language, and fupy 
; the matter, and the late appearance of the Epiſtles ; and e T 
1 | others from chronology (which were then about a dozen, and b Ep 
I p. 155. now ſhall be near a ſcore), ſuppoſing them true, he ſays, dM. ren 
but concern thoſe ſingle Epiſtles, from whence they are taken har 
„ ſo that the reſt, To HIS coMFoRT, may be genuine ftill.” iin. 
I cannot diſmits this facetious diſtinction without making: birty 
brief remark upon it, though I ſhall confider it more largeh Hatte: 
= in another place. Firſt, the Examiner bears very hard here]M..u1c 
; Pref. p. 3. upon * the moſt accompliſhed writer of the age;“ for the © ma) 

f i great Memmius had pronounced of the whole ſet, © That the 
b * Epiſtles of Phalaris have wore race, more {pirit, more fore i N-. 
1 [3] of uit and genius, than any others he had ever ſeen, ei- arne 
1 „ ther ancient or modern,” Now 1f he, with that nice ef Mites 
taſte, believed all the Epiſtles to be written by the ſame hand: w: 

(as indeed every body elſe does, the ſtyle and turn of them 

all being ſo exactly alike); Mr. B. puts an affront upon that 

| great man's 4 when he pretends a ſcore of the Epiſtle, 

r. 185. Which chronology refutes, might be foiſted in * by the wan. 
e tonnels or vanity of imitators in after-times,” and yet tht 7 
reſt be authentic. Por if thoſe vain imitators could copy fo. 
r. 91. Well in aſter times, as to impoſe upon Sir x... © who had. 5 
„written to Kings, and was qualified to judge how King des 
& ſhould write;“ what becomes of his fine argument, from W'* K 
; 512 B Han 


[ Sir William T emple. J 
| ts 


INTRODUCTION. 
© me. 
have 
iſe of 


- & race” and the © ſpirit,” ſuch freedom of thought, 
h boldneſs of expreſſion, to prove that none but a Phalaris 
uld write them? If Mr. B's diſtinction be admitt-d, Sir 


phin, . . . © muſt have voy little {kill in painting, that could 
ent oi not find out a whole ſcore of them to be cpies by vain and 
4. wanton imitators; but took the whole ſet for originals. Mr. 
erta 


himſelf puts the ſame compliment upon him, that he makes 
h a hideous out-cry at in another, © That Sir. . . nei- 
ther knew the true time nor the value of his authors.“ 

But the Examiner bears ſtill harder upon another worthy au- 
or, the Honourable Mr. Boyle in his Preface to Phalaris. 
hat ingenious and learned gentleman is expreſsly againſt this 
w diſtinctiop, “of proofs that affect the whole, and proofs 
that tor ch only particular Epiſtles.“ For he owns, “that 
if Diodorus Siculus ſay true, that Tauromenium was not 
built and called ſo, till after the razing of Naxus by Dio- 
an nyſtus the Tyrant, aum eff de Phalaridis litulo, & ruit 
omnis male ſuſtentata conjecturis authoritas, Phalaris's title to 
encra WS the Letters is quite caſhiered ; and all the authority of them, 
„ And ſupported by weak ſurmiſes, muſt drop to the ground,” Bur 
his Tauromenium is mentioned thrice only in the whole ſet 
f Epiſtles *. So that, if Phalaris's title to all the Epiſtles 
e rendered quite deſperate by the diſproof of three ſingle ones, 
have that Noble Author on my fide againſt the whimſical 
iltinction of the Examiner; who, though not three only but 
hirty of the letters, and thoſe not coming all together, but 
gel rattered through the whole ſet, be refuted from chronology, 
here WW ould ill comfort himſelf with the cold hopes, © that'the reſt 
x tht may be genuine.“ | 1 5 


fore My former Diſſertation began with a ſhort Addreſs to my 
„earned friend Mr. Wotton, with whoſe book. it was then pub- 
% Wiſhed : but becauſe in this ſecond Edition it comes out alone; 


— it was thought proper to leave out that little Procemium b. 

1 | However, 
— a Ep. 15. 31. 33. 10 70 e 
* [b. The Reader will not be diſpleaſed at ſeeing it thus. preſerved 


in this Edition: ; alt 
the „Six, I remember that diſcourſing with you upon this paſſage 


Præf. Phal. 


p. 3 


y ol” of Sir W. T. (which I have here ſet down) I happened to ſay, [See p- 131 


had „That with all deference to fo great an authority, and under a juſt awe of 
- | ' ſharp a cenſure, I believe it my be even demonſtrated, that the Epiſ- 
nd des of Phala is are ſpurious, and that we have nothing now extant of 


from; Aſop's own compoſing. This caſual declaration of my opinion, by the 
© power of that long friendſhip that have been between us, vou improved 

the into a promiſe, That I would fend you my reaſons in Writing, to be 
added to the New Edition of your Book: believing it, as I ſuppoſe, a 
conſiderable point in the controverſy you are engaged in. For if it once 

; ; 66 be 
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ſyllus with Tiberius, and Epictetus with the two Antonine 
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However, I will not omit to give an anſwer to thoſe reflefin 
that the Examiner has made upon it. 5700 
Firſt, he tells me, * that Dion's authority,” whom ] h 
cited there, © in this or any other caſe, is not very confiden 
« ble; he is tedious and infpid ; he is as errant a Sophiſt anl 
„Declaimer as ever was.” We may learn the truth of thi 
Gentleman's characters, from this one that he begins his Bay 
with. Let us hear what others have ſaid of Dion. His ow 
age ſurnamed him Chryſoſtome e (the ſame title that was calls 
terwards given to that great Father of the Church) upon A duces 
count of his eloquence, Nor had poſterity a worſe opinii that 
of him; if Philoſtratus, Themiſtius, Syneſius, all men of mend 
mirable eloquence, are competent witneſſes of it. So far T 
he from being counted “ as errant a Sophiſt as ever waz! 

that both Chriſtian Fathers and Philoſophers, | nay tl 
very Sophiſts themſelves, that would have been proud d 
his company, have declared hin no Sophiſt, but a Phils 
fopher. Themiſtins ſays d he was in the ſame quality wit 
the Emperor Trajan, as Arius was with Auguſtus, and Th 


chro 


be made out, that thoſe Writings your Adverſary'fo, extolls, are ſuppoidil Our 


« titious, and ot no very long ſtanding ; vou have then his and his paris 10 
on confeſſion, that ſome of the later pens have outdone the old ones © la; 
* their kinds. And to others, that have but a mean eſteem of the wit . re 
e ſtyle of thoſe hooks, it will be a double prejudice againſt him, in youll _ 
e favour, that he could neither diſcoyer the true time nor the true value d cont 
his Authors. Theſc I imagine were your thoughts; when you engaged ue my! 
« to this that I am 1 ah, But 1 muſt take the freedom to profelz WW g: 
* that I'write: without any view or regard to your controverſy ; which | 
© do not make my own, nor preſume to interpoſe in it. It is a fie Oh - 
« nice and delicate, and of ſuch a mixed and diffuſed nature, that It) 
content to make the beſt ute I can of both Ancients and Moderns, witi-W © 
« out venturing with you, upon the hazard of a wrong compariſon, or tl < C 
« envy of a true one. That fome of the oldeſ} Books arc the beſt in ther ( 2 
« kinds, the ſame perſon having the double glory ot invention and perfec- | 
tion, is a thing obſerved even by ſome ot the Ancients . But then tis ſee 
« Authors they gave this honour to, are Homer and Archilochus, one tie ſtor 
« Father of Heroic Pocm, and the other of Epode and Trochaic. But ti not 
t“ choice of Phalaris and Æſop, as they are now extant, for the two grea tha 
« inimitable originals, is a piece of criticiſm ot a peculiar complexion, and 
« muſt proceed from a ſingularity of palate and judgement.” ] : e 
< Photius, yep Eunapius, p. 5. Themiſt. Orat. 12. Syneſius in Cal Ho 
viſii Encomio & in Dione, Aloe TW. Xevey Ti yMuTlar. Tar rar 5 31 
Xeven xis, derię M. 5 i 
d Themiſt. Orat. 12. Tw Agesor ive7in> & Eioari;, 8 TiC:210; 100 « , 
©caovner, Tpaiars ò H, 7 Al Y yeugay Tyr yAurIey, Ts Exel « | 
T% % ArTwriou Ep: 


He 


c EIEST ION, 


fleflin Hle is ranked with Ammonius and Plutarch e, and Carneades 
ol and Favorinus, and ſuch other great men, that are really phi- 
lolophers, but becauſe of their polite learning were called So- 


1 ha 


phiſts by the vulgar. But what need I * more, when his 
fide cry Works, that are yet extant, are for the moſt part upon 


Political and Philoſophical ſubjeRs ? The Moderns too agree 
with the Ancients in their character of Dion. It were eaſy to 
mention many; but, fince our Examiner profeſſes a peculiar 
deference to Caſaubon's opinion, it is enough to ſay, that he 


iſt a 
of thi 
$ Bod 
is Om 
Vas of | 
on WM duces Dion for © a flat and inſipid Sophiſt,” ſeems to own, 
pinia i that he neither read Dion, nor theſe others that have fo com- 
of mended him. i 

r wlll Then he taxes me © for ſingularity of judgement. For 
was © never any man, till I aroſe, pretended to deſpiſe Phalaris. 
te My opinion is contrary to the ſenſe of all mankind, that 


ud d © have ever written before me.” This is very peremptorily 
Philo faid. But Mr. B. by his own advice, ſhould have had a care 
wih of negatives, a very dangerous way of ſpeech :” eſpecially 
Th © when the contrary affirmative: is moſt certainly true.“ For 
nine chronologers are all agreed that the great Eraſmus lived before 
pol our days; and theſe are his words: © Thoſe Epiſtles that 


« ſomebody has left us, in the names of Brutus and of Pha- 


patti 

ones ü laris, and of Seneca and St. Paul, what clie can they be 
als & reckoned than little poor declamationss ?” This is as great a 
Ned contempt of them as ever J expreſſed; it is the very word, I 
pl myſelf uſed, <** Was ever any Declamator's caſe ſo extrava- 
cot, 8 © oantly put?“ | 
— | Gur, give his Reader another taſte of ſomebody's ſingula- 
Ia ity, Mr. B. tells a ſtory of a “ certain Critic of our Times, 
wit-W © who maintained” (when and where it is no matter), ““ that 
5 * * Ovid and Manilius were the only two Poets that had wrr 


among the Ancients.” To ſpeak freely, I am aſhamed to 
en te ſee a perſon, that writes himſelf Honourable, tell ſuch little 
ne te ſtories and hearſays, ſo below his name and character. I am 
not at all concerned to juſtify this criticiſn, for J know not 
that ever J ſaid ſo. But, however, not to deſert Manilius, 


e Philoſtrat. de Soph. p. 455, 489, 496. Synefius in Dione, Eunap. in 
FPrefat. Tg PrnogoPyo arias i En 78 goicib cui. 

Gravitate captus orationum excellentiſſimi Philoſophi.“ Caſaub. Ep. 
ad H. Stephanum. | | 

g © Porro Epiſtolæ, quas nobis reliquit nefcio quis Bruti nomine, no- 
« mine Phalaridis, nomine Senecæ & Pauli, quid aliud cenſeri poſſunt quam 
* DECLAMATIUNCULZ?” Eraſm. Ep. lib. i. epiſt. 1. See alſo his 
Epitile before the Fourth Tome of St. Hieron. | 50 
Ter 


calls him „ the moſt excellent Philoſopher f.“ A man that tra- 
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for whom I have an eſteem; I ſee no reaſon at all, why be 
that faid this ſhould be aſhamed of it. For, with ſubmiſſion 
why. muſt Ovid and Manilius be ſet as wide aſunder as Nirem 
and Therſites? Better judges than Mr. B. have thought then 
was a likeneſs in the geniuſes of thoſe two poets. When our 
Examiner reads Manilius (for, by his cenſure, one woull 
gueſs he yet had not), he will find in the beſt Editions what 
Scaliger ſays of him, A moſt ingenious Poet, a moſt ele. 
« pant Writer, that could manage an obſcure and knotty fub- 
“ ject with that clearneſs and ſmoothneſs of ſtyle ; equal t 
« Ovid in ſweetneſs, and ſuperior in majeſty, Eſpecially 
« his introductions and digreſſions are ſecure above all de. 
6 tration. Nothing can be more divine, more copious, more 
ce grave, more pleaſant b.“ Thus, we fee, one of the greateſt 
Scholars of all the Moderns, and a very great Poet himſelf 
has thought Manilius a very witty one; and, juſt as that 
certain Critic did, has joined him with Ovid. It is an honovr 
therefore to Dr. Bentley, that, in a compariſon of Writers, he 
is ranked here with Manilius. But what ſatisfaction will Mr, 
B. make to his admired Sir . . . . . . for liſting him with 
Ovid; that Ovid, whom he modeſtly calls in another place, 
<« the trifling Author of the Verſes upon Ibis?“ I cannot; 
pretend to tell, who is moſt obliged to him, the Roman Oyid 
or the Engliſh Memmius. 2 N 55415 
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T O paſs a cenſure upon all kinds of writings, to 
1 ſhew their ſeveral excellencies and defects, and ei- 
pecially to aſſign each of them to their proper Authors, 
was the chief province and the greateſt commendation df 
the Ancient Critics. And it appears from thoſe remains 
of antiquity that are left us, that they never wanted em- 
ployment. For to forge and counterfeit Books, and 
father them upon great names, has been a practice a. 
moſt as old as Letters. But it was then moſt of all in 


* h «Poera ingenioſiſſimus, nitidiſſimus ſeriptor, qui obſcuras res tam lu- 
« culento ſermone, materiam moroſiſſimam tam jucundo charactere ex0t- 
© nare potuerit, Ovidio ſuavitate par, majeſtate ſuperior. Imprimis ori 
_ © eus proœmia & Tapexbaguc, extra omnem aleam poſita ſunt. Nihil ill; 
&« divinius, copioſius, gravius, & jucundius dici poteſt. Audiamus itaque 

« olorem canentem.“ Scalig. in Præf. DORN | 
faſhion, 


INTRODUSCT.1,0 N. 


nion, when the! Kings of Pergamus and Alexandria, 


their Libraries, gave great rates for any Treatiſes that 
ied the names of celebrated Authors. Which was 


ou invitation to the Scribes and Copiers of thoſe times, 
pp enhance the price of their wares, by aſcribing them 
nen of fame and reputation; and to ſuppreſs the true 


mes, that would have yielded leſs money. And now 
d then even an Author that wrote far bread, and made 
raffick of his labours, would purpoſely conceal him- 


clall 

,, and perſonate ſame, old Writer of eminent note; 
mon ving the title and credit of his Works to the Dead, that 
* ſelf might the better live by them. But what was 
nielt, | 


en done chiefly for lucre, was afterwards done out of 
ry and affectatjon, as an exerciſe of ſtyle, and an oſten- 
jon of wit. In this the tribe of the Sophiſts are prin- 
ally concerned in whoſe Schools it was the ordinary 


with to compoſe 'Hforaias, to make ſpeeches and write 
place, ters in the name and character of ſome Hero, or great 


o mmander or Philoſopher; Tivas & g adyzc, © What 
would Achilles, Medea, or Alexander, ſay in ſuch or 
ſuch circumſtances ??* Thus Ovid, we fee, who was 
ed up in that way, wrote Love Letters in the names of 
nelope and the reſt. It is true, they came abroad un- 
rhis own name; becauſe they were written in Latin 
(in verſe, and ſo had no colour or pretence to be the 
ginals of the Grecian Ladies. But ſome of the Greek 
phiſts had the ſucceſs and ſatisfaction to ſee their 
ays in that kind paſs with ſome Readers for the 
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is, no doubt, was great content and joy to them; 


ds gave to the Painter when they pecked at his 
apes, One of them indeed has dealt ingenuouſly, 
| confeſſed-that he feigned the Anfwers to Brutus, only 
atrial of ſkill : but moſt of them took the other way, 


aling one another in the magnificence and copiouſneſs 


nuine Works of thoſe they endeayoured to expreſs. 


ing as full a teſtimony of their ſkill in imitation, / as the 
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ana, concealing their own names, put off their Coy 


And, to ſpeak freely, the greateſt part of mankind are 
' eaſily impoſed on in this way, that there is too great aj 


_<«. thoſe that could bring him any Treatiſe of that Phi 
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for Originals; preferring that ſilent pride and fraudyl, 
pleaſure, though it was to die with them, before an hon 
commendation from poſterity for being good imitaty 


vitation to put the trick upon them. What 'clun 
cheats, thoſe Sibylline Oracles now extant, and Ariſta 
Rory of the Septuagint, paſſed without controul e 
among very learned men! And even ſome modern 
tempts of this kind have met with ſucceſs not altoget 
diſcouraging ; for, though Annius of Viterbo, after aj 
putation of ſome years, and Inghiramus immediat 
were ſhamed out of all credit: yet Sigonius's Eſſay 
Conſolatione, as coming from a ſkilful hand, may] 
' haps paſs for Cicero's with ſome, as long as Cicero h 
ſelf ſhall laſt, Which I cannot preſage of that bungli 
ſupplement to Petronius (I mean not that from Try 
but the pretended one from Belgrade) that ſcandal to 
forgeries : though, I hear, it 1s at preſent admired 
genuine piece by ſome that think themſelves no ordi 


judges. 


Had faid out of Galen, That, in the age of the Ptolemt 

« the trade of coining falſe Authors was in greateſt pral 

& and perfection.“ Wherein I am charged with ſen 
faults ; as firſt, for citing paſſages “ out of the way.“ An 
- cuſation I ſhould wiſh to be true, rather than falſe, I 


take it to be a commendation, to entertain the Reader lW'<!gn 
ſomething that is „out of the common way ;” and | 
never defire to trouble the World with “common authoriti Amn 
as this Gentleman would have me do. cat, 
“ But there are other old Writers that tell this Story“ 
wiſh he had pleaſed to name them: I muſt freely own,! 4 * 
member but one; and he tells the ſtory but by halves, a: n 
more out of the way” than Galen himſelf. It is Ami. r, 
nius, in his Comment upon Ariſtotle's Categories. te 
c reported,” ſays he, ©* that Philadelphus, being defirowſ-«:a; 
« make a Collection of all Ariſtotle's works (as indeed o 47" 


“ forts of Books whatſoever) gave good encouragemet 
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her's. Some therefore, with a deſign to get money of 
him, put Ariſtotle's name to other mens writings a,“ Am- 
nius, we ſee, only ſpeaks of Books fathered upon Ariſtotle; 


y, and yet as truly, of all Writers of reputation. 

gut who would expect to ſee a point of Hiſtory ſettled out 
ff a Phyſician ?” Any one that has read the Works of that 
ſician; or even that fingle Tract of his, About his own 


rie books b;“ ſuch a one would know, that excellent Author 
ul not only a great man in his own Faculty, but in all parts 
dem Learning. But what if he had been a mere Phyfician, like 


_ dus or Areteus ? Is that a juſt exception, or the leaſt dimi- 
gel 


ter ien in his Book to tell us of his good breeding ; though it be 
part of good breeding, not. to value one's ſelf upon it. 
Hthout doubt then he has added much to-that character of 
ſelf, by this caſt of his civility upon a whole Profeſſion at 
e. 

ut, it ſeems, I quote very aw#ardly; for I have fetched in 

a Witneſs, that, after all, ſpeaks againſt me.” The paſſage 
Galen that I refer to is this. When the Attali and the 
Ptolemees were in emulation about their Libraries, the 
knavery of forging Books and Titles began. For there 
ere thoſe, that, to enhance the price of their Books, put 
he names of great Authors before them, and ſo ſold them 
wo thoſe Princese.“ This, I conceive, is an ample teſtimony, 
t the practice of counterfeiting was then moſt in faſhion, 

ich is the thing l produce him for. It is true, as Mr. B. 

ſerves, Galen hints a little more than I had occaſion to cite 

mhim ; for he ſays, this practice began at that time; which 

another place he aſſerts more expreſly; „That before the 

reigns of thoſe Princes there was no ſuch thing as a coun- 
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ich did not reach to my purpoſe. But Galen ſays it more 


ion to his teſtimony? The Examiner has taken care very 
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ce terfeit Book .“ Which aſſertion, taken ſtrictly and wig 


out a candid allowance, is notoriouſly falſe : for we haye (cre ad. 


ral inſtances of ſuch forgeries, not only practiſed by perſo en 
that lived before thoſe times, but told us alſo by Writers M fuc! 
lived before them. Ion Chius, the Tragic Poet, ſays, ws ic 
Pythagoras made ſome Poems, and put Orpheus's name Mon!) 
them e. Herodotus denies that the Poem called Cypx;, ch h 
Homer's f; and others ſay, it is Staſinus's s; though Pindar Il ne 
cribes it to Homer b. Ariftoxenus mentions ſeveral ſpurifi9* an 
pieces, that were fathered upon Epicharmus i, Callimachus ſ arge 
that OEcHALIA CarTa, a ſuppoſed Poem of Homer's, will eite 
really Creophylus the Samian's k. Heraclides of Pontus wi but 
forth his own tragedies under Theſpis's name 1. And Hen that 
clides himſelf was deſervedly puniſhed by Dionyſius Meta e ing 
menos, For 8 made a Tragedy called Parthenopæul ut ! 
and intitled it to Sophocles: which Heraclides was cheadW's rat 
with; and quoted it for genuine n. To theſe I will add H th* ! 
odd forgery of Anaximenes the Hiſtorian ; though Pauſatufien of 
be the oldeſt Author now extant that relates it :. This Ana 
menes, having a ſpite to his rival Hiſtorian Theopompus, unt ou 
r Ex; 


a bitter invective againſt the three moſt powerful governmet 
of Greece, the Athenians, Lacedæmonians, and Thehany 
where he exactly imitated Theopompus's ſtyle. This Bud 
he ſends abroad in Theopompus's name, and ſo makes hi 
odious all over Greece. \ 13591 
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There are many more inſtances of ſuch counterfeit Writen 
in one ſhort paflage of Suidas, there is an account of half 
ſcore o. But becauſe the Authors now extant, that menti 
them, were fince the times of the Ptolemees, we have no cn 
tain demonſtration, but that the forgeries alſo were ſince, I 
Galen lived at a time when thoſe other Books were in'beiny 
from which our Authors now extant had the ſtories at ſecond 
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ad. I can hardly therefore perſuade myſelf, that the great 
len, with all his vaſt and diffuſed learning, could be ignorant 
ſuch obvious things. I would rather ſuppoſe, that when he 
vs forgeries began in the times of the Ptolemees ; he means 
only of thoſe that were praiſed to get money by. For 
th he and Ammonius particularly ſpeak of thoſe p. If this 
Il not excuſe Galen; I have nothing more to juſtify him: 
r am I concerned in his miſtake. For let us roafider the 
arge that the Examiner draws up againſt me. What J 
cite out of Galen, he acknowledges 1s there,” and is true ; 
but there is ſomething elſe in Galen, which I do not cite, 
that is falſe.” Is not this a ſubtle accuſation, and worthy of 
e ingenious. Mr. B? If I quote that Author for one thing, 
uſt I therefore be concerned in all his other opinions? At 
is rate Mr. B. may charge me with maintaining the doctrine 
the four humours of the body, or with denying the circula- 
on of the blood, | 


Some Critics in St. Hierom's time 4, of the ſame ſtamp with 
Examiner, would needs cenſure St. Paul in the very ſame 
anner. The Apoſtle” had cited a verſe out of Epimenides ; 


Kenres del tevo ay Kona Inpiay ag iptg d pi. 

The Cretans are always lars, evil beafts, flow bellies,” 
his, ſaid thoſe cenſorious Critics, is to patronize idolatry ; 
cauſe the Poet in that paſſage calls them /tars and bea/?s for 
fuſing ſome 1dol worſhip. As if the Apoſtle, becauſe he ap- 
oves one ſingle verſe, muſt for that reaſon be ſuppoſed to 
pouſe the whole context. If the Examiner conſult Hierom, 


will find there a very good anſwer both to thoſe Critics and 
imſelf. | 


In the former Edition, I had ſaid, that the Supplement of 
etronius was pretended to be found at Buda. I had never ſeen 
at ſorry impoſture but once in a ſhop ; and I was not much 
oncerned to remember the title of it. I will take therefore 
ur Examiner's word, for I have not ſeen the Book fince, that 
pretends to come from Belgrade. Nor do I envy. him the 
onour of being better acquainted with that worthy Author 
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than I am. But I wonder he would ſtop there; and not i 
dicate that Belgrade fragment for a genuine piece. For, uy 
the ſame foot that he has defended his Phalaris, he may may 
tain all the cheats that ever were made, as I will ſhew at la 
in its proper place. If the Examiner therefore have long 
life, with leiſure and good aſſiſtant, we may hope for y 
Editions of Beroſus and Metaſthenes, and the reſt of 
ſtamp; they will make a moſt noble ſet, and will deſerye 
ſtand together with Phalaris and Ariſteas. 


CLCOPOCFORECGD 


H AT Sophiſt, whoever he was, that wrote 
ſmall Book of Letters in the name and charat 
of Phalaris (give me leave to ſay this now, which 
ſhall prove by and by) had not ſo bad a hand at h 
mouring and perſonating, but that ſeveral believed 
was the tyrant himſelf that talked fo big, and could n 
diſcover the Aſs under the ſkin of that Lion. I 
we find Stobæus quoting the 38, and 67, and 72 
thoſe Epiſtles, under the title of Phalaris. And Suid 
in the account he gives of him, ſays, he has wrote © ve 


admirable Letters,” iv Ja uα i 7&1 a, mean 1 


thoſe that we are ſpeaking of. And Johannes Tze dee 
a man of much rambling learning, has many and lan yg" 
Extracts out of them, in his Chiliads ; aſcribing th ine, 
all ro the Tyrant whoſe livery they wear. Theſe thi”... 
I think, are the only men among the Ancients, WWW: ot 
make any mention of them: but ſince they give lt 
the leaſt hint of any doubts concerning their Authoſi ume 
we may conclude, that moſt of the Scholars of th ene, 
ages received them as true originals ; ſo that they ball der 
the general warrant and certificate for this laſt thoulagſh «vcr 
years before the reſtoration of Learning. As for wack 
moderns, beſides the approbation of thoſe ſmaller vn. 


could 


ticks that have been concerned 1n the Editions of thet _ 
and cry them up of courſe ; ſome very Learned M che 
have eſpouſed and maintained them, ſuch as Thom * a 

5 t Lib 
a Stob. Tit. vii. & x!vru. 


Fazel 
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xellus>, and Jacobus Cappellus*. Even Mr. Selden 
ſelf 4 draws an argument in chronology from them, 
hout diſcovering any ſuſpicion or jealouſy of a cheat. 
whom I may add their lateſt and greateſt Advocate; 
h has honoured them with that moſt high character, 


e lon 

for fixed to this Treatiſe ©, - 

of MOthers, indeed, have ſhewn their diſtruſt of Phalaris's 
ſerve Ne to them; but are content to declare their ſentiment 


hout aſſigning their reaſons. Phalaris, or “ ſome- 
ody elſe,” ſays Cælius Rhodus f. The Epiſtles that 
go under the name of Phalaris,” ſays Menagius 3. 
me name the very perſon, at whoſe door they lay the 
gery. © Lucian, whom they commonly miſtake 


tles of Phalaris, if they are truly his, and not rather 
| Lucian's,” ſays Lilius Greg, Gyraldus i: who in ano- 
er place informs us, that Politian's opinion had gene- 


þ Hiſtoria Sicula, p. 118. c Hiſtoria Sacra & Exotica, p. 249. 
d Marm. Arundel. p. 106. [p. 119. ed. 1732. Boks, 


ſe The paſſage here alluded to, which was prefixed by Dr. Bentley 
to his firſt Diſſertation, but omitted in the ſecond edition of it, is 
taken from Sir William Temple's Eſſays upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning, J. 58, and is as follows : | 
« It may perhaps be further affirmed, in favour of the Ancients; that 
the oldeſt Books we have, are ſtill in their kind the beſt. The two moſt 
Ancient that I know of in Proſe, among thoſe we call Profane Authors, 
are Xſop's Fables, and Phalaris's Epiſtles, both living near the ſame 
time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. As the firſt has been 
agreed by all ages fince for the greateſt maſter in his kind ; and all others 
of that ſort have been but imitations of his original: ſo I think the Epiſ- 
tles of Phalaris to have more race, more ſpirit, more force of wit and 
genius, than any others I have ever ſeen, either Ancient or Modern. I 
know, ſeveral Learned Men (or that uſually paſs for ſuch, under the 
name of Critics) have not eſteemed them genuine ; and Politian, with 


little kill in painting, that cannot find out this to be an Original. Such 
diverſity of paſſions, upon ſuch variety cf actions and paſſages of life ana 
government ; ſuch freedom of thought, ſuch boldneſs of expreſſion; 
ſuch bounty to his friends, ſuch ſcorn of his enemies; ſuch honour of 
learned men, ſych eſteem of good; ſuch knowledge of life, ſuch con- 
tempt of death; with ſuch fierceneſs of nature, and cruelty of revenge, 
could never be repreſented but by him that poſſeſſed them. And I et- 
deem Lucian to have been no more capable of writing, than of acting 
what Phalaris did. In all one writ vou find the Scholar or the Sophitt ; 
'and all che other, the Tyrant and the Commander.“ | 


i Lib. i. c. 7, g Ad Laert. p. 35. h Epiſt. 1. i Poet. Hiſt. p. 88. 


ſome others, have attributed them to Lucian; but I think he muſt harre 
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[19] 


for Phalaris,” ſays Ang. Politianus h. * «6 The Epiſ- E 
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[20] 


P. 31. 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS. 


rally obtained among the Learned of that age: « 1 
« Epiſtles, ſays he, of Phalaris, which “ moſt peg 
ce attribute to Lucian k. How judiciouſly they ale 
them to Lucian, we ſhall ſee better anon; after ! 

examined the caſe of Phalaris, who has the plea x 


right of poſſeſſion, And I ſhall not go to diſpolihſþ thc 
him, as thoſe have done before me, by an arbim e ch: 
jentence in his own tyrannical way; but proceed wiliicov 
him upon lawful evidence, and à fair and impu we 
trial. And JI am very much miſtaken in the natutet 
force of my proofs, if ever any man hereafter, 4 7 
T 1 Aw n es f _ tl 
reads them, perfiſt in his old opinion of making M. .. 
r IEC we; 
The cenſures that are made from ſtyle and languſ oma 
alone are commonly nice and uncertain, and depi re 
upon ſlender notices. Some very ſagacious and ary 
men have been deceived in thoſe conjectures, even to bane 
dicule. The great Scaliger publiſhed a few Iambidi ch. 
as a choice fragment of an old Tragedian, given li — 
by Muretus; who ſoon after confeſſed the jeſt, th nh 
they were made by himſelf. Boxhornius wrote a co one! 
mentary upon a {mall Poem De Lite, ſuppoſed by Hi ther 
to be ſome ancient Author's; but it was ſoon diſcover bir 
to be Michael Hoſpitalius's, a late Chancellor ell. | 
France. So that, if I had no other argument but e 
ſtyle, to detect the ſpuriouſneſs of Phalaris's Epiſtle — 
I myſelf, indeed, ſhould be ſatisfied with that alc, 
but I durſt not hope to convince every body elſe. ir is 
ſhall begin therefore with another ſort of proofs, thifurus, 
will affect the moſt flow judgements, and aſſure i Hence 
molt timid or incredulous. 0% He to a 
x 5 9 perha 

[A] T oO ſhew Stobzus's approbation of Phalaris's Epiſtle * , 
T I had obſerved, © that he quoted three of them u 00k 

& der the title Phalaris.” The Gentleman adds one more = E 
and I ſhould thank him for bis liberality, had not any one Re» 
thoſe three I mentioned' been ſufficient for my purpoſe. bi A 


when he ſays, „It is Tit. cx II. and again in the Collect 
k 15. . 


1-NTRODUCTT IO N. 
of Antonius and Maximus, and that I overlooked it;“ for 


igth title of Stobæus, where there are but 121 in all. It is 
ot Title 218, but Page 218th *; and not of Stobæus, but of 
ntonius that is printed at the end of him. But the Title of 
tobæus, that the Examiner would cite, is Lxxxiv. How far 
the Aſſiſtant, that conſulted Books” for the Examiner, may 


iſcovery that Mr. B. himſelf never looked into Stobæus, I will 
ave it for others to determine, 


[B] © Theſe three,” ſaid I, (Stobæus, Suidas, and Tzetzes)“ 
© | think are the only men among the Ancients, that make 
any mention of them.” I am ſenſible, how hazardous it is 
o publiſh books in great haſte; where it is impoſſible not to 
ommit ſome overſight or miſtake, © I could then call to mind 
hree only; but the Examiner and his Affiſtant have found as 
any more, Photins in his Epiſtles, the Scholiaſt on Ariſto- 
hanes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen. For his firſt 
Author, Photius, T muſt own myſelf obliged to him; becauſe 
hat learned Patriarch plainly © intimates his ſuſpicions,” (as 
Mr. B. well obſerves) „“ that the Epiſtles are not genuine ;” 
rhen he ſays, „they are attributed to Phalaris b.“ This is 
honeſt and juſt in the Gentleman (though he ridicules it in 
thers) © to fetch in a witneſs, that after all ſpeaks againſt 
chim.“ Out of gratitude therefore for this fair dealing, I will 
ell him ſomething about his other two Authors, that perhaps 
he 1s not yet aware of, | 
Firſt, The paſſage that is quoted out of the Scholiaſt on 
\rſtophanes c, (with the Examiner's leave) is ſpurious : for 
here are other things not genuine, beſides Phalaris's Epiſtles. 
It is not extant in Aldus's original Edition a ſet out by Mu- 
urus, but was foiſted in by the gverſeer of the preſs at Flo- 
rence, and copied out afterwards at Baſil and Geneva. And 
to ſhew that it was not taken out of the ſame ancient MS, (as 
perhaps the Examiner will be ready to ſay) the ſame perſon 


books, Galen *, Athenæus f, and Euſtathiuss, From the laſt 


Edit. Genv. 1609. b Tay eig She ixeivor, IEA Tor Axgννν¹ 
rifano/ a r2Prgojprve; N Rhot. Ep. 207. 

e Ariſtoph. Plut. ver. 42. Kara, To aPurigu X%; aku wi xi, 
v0 QOxhapiy” uw HDννj“)ne iph Ter mgos bh, KATHNUTAL Doeuon 
dec Phal. ep. 5 d Ven. 1498, e Edit. Baſil. Pe 43. 

. 52, 65. 6 P. 52. 31. | 

of 
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at J muſt beg his pardon. For | could hardly overlook the 


[a] 
Pref. 


> chargeable with this miſtake ; or how far it goes towards a 


P. 30, 


P. 32. 


P. as. 


[22]. 


has interpolated four paſſages more, but all out of printed 
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[23] 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


of which Authors there hangs an obſervation. 'T he Examine, 
after he has cited this Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, thus flouriſhes 
and inſults; ** That very Scholiaſt, whom, one would think, 
e the Doctor by his citing him ſo often, had thoroughly read, 
Now tome perhaps may think ſtill, and the rather upon thi 
very account, that the Doctor had thoroughly read him; bu 
that our Examiner had not. I have a ſmall proof from his ow 
words. This Scholiaſt,” ſays hie, is ſome centuries older 
« than Suidas,” Now how could he ſay this, had he knows 
that this Scholiaſt had cited Euſtathius, who is ſome ceanturiz 
younger than Suidas ? For I ſuppoſe it appears manifeſtly 
that the Gentleman had no apprehenſion that the paſſage wa 
foiſted in. 

But ſome have thought Suidas younger than Euſtathiu 
himſelf. That point therefore muſt be ſettled ; for we hay 
to deal with a ſhifting Adverſary, that, to avoid a thing 
which preſſes him, will ftrike in with any opinion. Euſtathiu 
is known to have lived A. D. 1180. As for Suidas b, he ha 
brought down a point of Chronology to the death of the Em. 
peror Zimiſces, that is, to the year of Chriſt 975. So tha 
he ſeems to have wrote his Lexicon between that time and the 
death of the ſucceeding Emperor, which was 1025. Wolti 
indeed brings him much lower; for he ſays, he cites Meto- 
chita Logotheta i, that lived in the beginning of the 140 
century, in the times of the Palæologi. To whom learned 
men have anſwered, that that paſlage, or any other of that 
fort, may be ſuppoſed to have been foiſted in fince Suidas 
death. But the whole thing is a miſtake of Wolfius's. Far 
the places he hinted at are in the words ACaZ: and Near, 
where Logotheta indeed 1s quoted ; but not the Logotheta that 
Wolfius underſtood, Theodorus Metochita Logotheta, that 
died 1332; but Symeon Metaphraſtus Logotheta, that floy 
riſhed in the beginning of the 10th century. The words ar, 
« Logotheta in the Martyrdom of St. Thecla & :? and ** The 
« Expoſition of Logotheta upon the Martyrdom of St. Lu. 


„ cian l.“ Where the very word & expoſition,” rp, 154 


h Suid. v. A. ATo & Te Iepęvęoytnn,jj iws This THUTTS want 
TE TG, itn xe. lege try tt. 

i % Arque adeo, cum Metochitam Logothetam citet, qui ſub Palzologs 
„ vixit, apparet eum vix annis abline zoo Lexicon hoc compolui.le.” Hit 
ron. Wolf. in Prefat. ad Suid. A. D. 1544. | 

K O Acyoberns iv TH T5; ayicg Dirne pagtueiu, Suid. v. Abl. 

| *Ev T3, 78 da airs Avyobire At 77, eis To Avi 16 
&yis Arnd. Suid, v. Nebst, 
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riſhs ain indication, that he means Symeon called M:rappagrs ; 
hink, ut, which is certain demonſtration, thoſe two diſcourſes of 
ead, meon's are extant at this day, The Reader too may be 
tha caſed to obſerve, that our Author calls Simeon paxaxpirnc, 
; bu of bleſſed memory,” which I believe is never uſed in 
ow Wreck, but of perſons not long dead, and within the memory 
older Ar him that ſays it. But Symeon was in office under Leo, 
now ho died 58 years before Suidas's chronology ends. If Suidas 
turn ben was Symeon's contemporary, he muſt have made his book 
eſth, g after the death of Zimiſces; 200 years before Euſtathius. 
wal And then for the Examiner's other Author, which he 


ould give me the credit of, Nonnus, in his © Commentary 
eon Gregory's Invective;“ I thank him for his kind offer, but 
cannot accept of it. That poor Writer is not Nonnus the 
oet, the Author of the Dionyfiacs and the Paraphraſe of St. 
ſohn's Goſpel, as Learned Men m, and, if I may preſume to 
Fueſs, Mr. B. himſelf have believed. It is true, I am no ad- 
nrer of that Poet; J have the ſame opinion of his judgement 
and ſtyle, that Scaliger, and Cunæus, and Heinſius had. But 
e had great variety of learning, and may paſs for an able 
Jrammarian, though a very ordinary Poct. And I can ne- 
er think ſo very mean of him, as to make him Writer of that 
ommentary, 1o full of ſhameful miſtakes. "That Commen- 
tator interprets 7&5 ®pvywy txrouas u, The caſtration of the 
« Phrygians,” to be the ſlaſhing and cutting their limbs. He 
ſays, Anaxarchus was pounded in a mortar by Archelaus the 
tyrant o. Here is Archelaus of Macedonia, inſteaad of Ni- 
cocreon of Cyprus. Befides that Archelaus was dead aboye 
bo years before Anaxaxchus's time, When he explains 
Erucryre oxthoc in Gregory b, he ſays, Epi ctetus's leg was 
„put in chains by a certain tyrant a.“ He knew not, it 
ſeems, that common ſtory, that Epictetus was lame of one 
leg; and not by chains and impriſonment, but merely by a 
rheumatiſm r. He ſays, Plato in Theætetus and every where 
brings in Socrates ſaying 974 xa\c 6 Otairnro;, Theætetus 
is handſome.” Whereas Plato favs directly the con- 
trary, Ney de z #54 xa, © Thewtetus is not handſome ;“ as 
having a flat noſe and goggle eyes. But the merrieſt fanc 

of this writer is this very ſtory of Phalaris, with which Mr. 
B. would enrich my Diſſertation. Phalaris,” ſays he, 


m Simlerus in Biplioth. Dr. Cave. See Catal. Biblioth. Qxon, &c. 
n Num. 5. edit. Eton, © N. 15. p F. 37. 
Num. 14, r N. 22. s Plato on Theæt. 
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[26] 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


ce to ingratiate himſelf with Dionyſius the Tyrant, invent 


ec the Brazen Bull, and preſented it to him. But Dionyfin Nep 
tc deteſting the cruelty of the invention, made the firſt exper Mey 
cc ment upon Phalaris himſelf t.“ Mr. B. who is for draw As 
down Phalaris as low as he can, ſhould have ſtruck in M Ex. 
thinks with this Writer, who has drawn him down with | 
vengeance, even to Dionyſius's time, the xc1v Olymp. M Mas 
ace of above fixſcore years, Now, I conceive, it will WiſWrics 
eafily allowed, that Nonnus the Poet could not be guilty M mare 
theſe miſtakes. But there are two errors of this Commenn iner 
tor, that we have the Poet's own aſſurance he could not h. he 
committed. Gregory ſays 1 Kaganiz ocoiynrai, the Ca ꝛetze 
lian Fountain is put to ſilence u. This, the Commentator ſae Ex 


is Caſtalia at Antioch w, But the Poet would have known! 
to be Caſtalia of Parnaſſus; as theſe Verſes of his will 
witneſs, | | 


Koi pic ITapv.o 000 TIV&0CETO d dog 1s 
Teirovo; eGtν,, xy gupnit: pribpro 
Kaggxaing nApAnGe vohmovos v vawp *. 


The Commentator calls Bacchus Zaſnator, which is barb» 
rous, inſtead of Zaſpews J. But the Poet writes it true, in! 
hundred places of his Book; a 


Apyeyovo Zovypni # oiryovn Atowow. 


If the Commentary then carry the name of Nonnus; it mu 
needs be ſome other Nonnus, and not the Author of the Di 
onyſiacs. Billius z, who firſt publiſhed it, out of a Libran 
at Rhemes, calls it“ Patris Nonni colle&io, &c.” In Poſſe 
vin's Catalogue of the MSS. of the Eſcurial a, it is Nonnu 
Abbas de Narrationibus, &c.” Biſhop Mountague, that 
firſt printed it in Greek, had it out of the Library at Vienna; 
and he aſcribes it to Nonnus, upon the credit, I ſuppoſe, d 
Billius. For the original that he followed had no name at all; 
as it appears from his own Edition Þ, and from Lambecws' 
Catalogue c. Tzetzes in his Chiliads cites this very Bock; r rat 


but he attributes it to one Maximus. o the 
t Num. 48. u P. 14. w Num. 14. Part. :. 
x Nonni Dionyſ. iv. p. 130. „ Num. 29. 2 In oper. Nazian. 
a Poſſev. Apparat. vol. fi. b P. 127. e Lib. iii. p. 207. 
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p. M Maximus,” ſays he, © in his Commentary upon the Hiſto- 


ries in Gregory, mentions the oracle about the Theſſalian 
marcs ; but produces not one ſingle verſe of it.” If the Ex- 
niner look in Gregory, p. 69, and in the Comment. Numb. 
. he will learn what perhaps he knew not before, that John 
zetzes means no other Commentary than this very Nonnus, 
e Examiner's noble preſent to me. 


will 
lty d 
nent, 
han 
Caſts 
r ſays 
Wn It 5 
iC] It is a keen reflection of Mr. B. That I named Fa- 
expect; but only to ſhew how impoſfible it was for them to 
judge right, who had the misfortune to live before me.” I 
iſh the Gentleman had ſhewed his own modeſty a little more 
this particular. For what can any man expect from him, 
at will talk thus againſt his own knowledge? In the very 
me page, I have cited Rhodoginus, Politian, Gyraldus, and 
e moſt of that age, as falling in with my own opinion, that 
halaris is ſpurious. And yet I am faid to ſuggeſt, that Fa- 
lus and the reft could not paſſibiy judge right, as having no- 
ody to inform them, till I wrote upon the ſubject : though 
ie youngeſt of thoſe that judged right, whom I have ci- 
d in the ſame place, is older than the eldeſt of theſe that 
mulW:loed wrong. 
e Di 
bra 
2 
onnu 
that 
nnz; 


arba. 
in! 


rror, when I am plainly confuted. I was perſuaded, when [ 
rote my Diſſertation, ** That nobody that read it, would be- 
lieve Phalaris an Author.” Here J muſt confeſs, I was in 
miſtake. For the Examiner, who. aſſures us, „ he has 


ſe, oF read it and weighed it,” has writ a book of 200 pages to 


t all; indicate “ his Sicilian Prince,” But then, whether as I 

c1S\BWid, © I was miſtaken in the nature and force of my proofs,” 

ock; r rather in the nature and force of my Adverfary ; I leave that 
o the judgement of others. 


. 2. 1055 THE 


zellus, Cappellus, and Selden, not as a modeſt man would 


[DD] The Examiner ſhall ſee, that I will not perſiſt in an 
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F. 218. 


DISSERTATION UPONPHALAR IS. 


HE time of Phalaris's tyranny cannot be preciſ 

determined: ſo various and defective are the x 
counts of thoſe who write of him. Euſebius ſets th 
beginning of it Olymp. xxx1,, 2. * Phalaris apu 
* Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet;“ and the end of 
Olymp. xxxvift, 2. * Phalaridis tyrannis deſtruc 
By which reckoning he governed xxxv111 years. Bu 
St. Hierom, out of ſome unknown chronologer (f 
chat note is not extant in the Greek of Euſebius) gin 
a different time of his reign, above Lxxx years late 
than the other; Olymp. L111, 43 or, as others Copiz 
read it, L11, 2. Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit anno 
*© XVI.” Which is agreeable to Suidas, who places hin 
* Y B. c\vpTiada,” about the LI1 Olympiad.” | 
the former account be admitted, the cheat is manifell 
at firſt ſight : for thoſe Letters of Phalaris to Steſicht 
rus and Pythagoras muſt of neceſſity be falſe. Becauk 
Steſichorus, by the earlieſt account, was but v1 yen 
old at the ſuppoſed time of Phalaris's death; and I 
thagoras was not taken notice of in Greece till Lxx 
years after it. But for the ſake of Ariſtotle and Ja 
blichus, the firſt of whom makes Phalaris contemporan 
with Steſichorus, and the other with Pythagoras; an 
that I may prevent all poſſible cavils and exceptions; | 
am willing to allow the latter account, the more ft 
vourable to the pretended Letters : his governmet 
commencing Olymp. III, 4. and expiring after xi 
years, Olymp. LVII, 3. 
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[A] M R. B. will not enter the controverſy about Phalaris 

age; but refers himſelf to another perſon to ſe 
tle that point for him. But however he will nibble at ſome pal 
ſages of this Section, to ſhew his own great wit; though i 


borrous another man's great reading. ; a 
In the former Edition, for xxxv11, 2. it was printe 15. 
XXXV11I, 2. Now a man of ſenſe and honour would has 3 
paſſed this over, as a plain fault of the preſs; as it appear. Ig. 


from Euſebius, who is quoted for it, and from my allowing ti 
{ud 


THE AGE OF PHALARIS. 


of xxv111 years for Phalaris's reign, which in the other 
iy is but XXIV. And yet the Examiner animadverts on it 
ten lines together. But at laſt, he is willing to ſuppoſe 
xxxvii a falſe print; which he does not out of juſtice and 
cerity (Jet not the Reader miſtake him), but to draw on ano- 
er cavil againſt the following paſſage, a cavil that would not 
cceed if xxx vii were truly printed. | 
The caſe is thus: I had faid, if Olymp. xxXXVIII, 2, was 
e time of Phalaris's death, that Letter to Pythagoras muſt be 
urious, for he was not “ taken notice of” in Greece till 80 
ars after. But, for Jamblichus's ſake, who made thoſe two 
be contemporaries, L would allow the later account, Olymp. 
nu, 3. for Phalaris's death. Here the Gentleman has proved, 
the dint of arithmetick, that I contradict myſelf : for, by 
ding thoſe 80 years to Ol. xxxv111, 2. the product is Ol. 
7111, 2. Phalaris then was three years dead, before Pythago- 
„was taken notice of. They could not therefore be ac- 
anitell ainted, as I faid T would allow for Jamblichus's ſake. But 
re the Gentleman makes uſe of a certain ſlight of hand, that 
ecavly not faſhionable among Men of Honour. He takes away the 
ord contemporary, and in its room puts in acquaintance. Now 
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or Mr. B's, that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any acguain- 
me together. I granted, they were contemporaries ; and it is 
ot improbable that the tradition about their acquaintance was 
rounded upon that truth, that they lived at the ſame time. 
3 08nd ] imagine they might, nay they muſt, have been contem- 
raries, if the one died but three years before the other was 
mus. 
amen The Examiner, not content with this, makes a ſtep out of 
r As way, to ſhew another inſtance of my inconſiſtency about 
| Xerxes's expedition.“ He ſays, © I put it in one place 
at Olymp. Lxx11.” Here again the controverſy lies be- 
reen him and my Printer, who for Lxxv, 1. (by miſtaking 
e two ſtrokes of v) made it LXXIII. But his next attack is 
ade upon myſelf, Pag. 85. I ſay, „the very next Olymp. 
after Xerxes's expedition, Hiero was in the throne, and 1 
quote Diodorus for it, But Diodorus ſays in that very 
place b, that Hiero came to the throne, Olymp. Lxxv, 3. 
"IF Theicfore here ! f opini hat X f dit 
| a e here I am of opinion, that Xerxes's expedition 
| was Olymp. LXXIV. And yet Diodorus and I myſelf 
* elſewhere place it Olymp. Lxxv,” See the penetration of 
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at is a point I need not allow, neither for Jamblichus's ſake 
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'our Examiner, if he once ſet about it. He makes c 


only two of my arguments, and not thoſe neither in the 


'thors. 


DISSERTATION VPON PHALARIS, 


the throne, and being in the throne, to have the ſame ſignal 
tion, For the ſum of his argument lies thus; “ Hiergj 
„ to the throne Olymp. Lxxv ; therefore it cannayl 


£6 ſaid, he was in the throne Olymp. LXXVI.“ Was 


ever ſuch a dangerous Diſputant ? Upon the ſame foot he 
argue all the Princes in Chriſtendom out of their throne 
they are paſt the firſt year of their reigns, But it is 
thein, that in his ſecond Edition this terrible paragraph wl 
out. Neither ſhould I have raiſed it up again out of iu 
but for the ſake of thoſe that may never ſee his ſecond EA 


and to ſhew it poſſible, even by Mr. B's own confeffiong 


his animadverſions may have other faults, beſides ſatire 
abuſe. 1 4 
To take a ſhort leave then of the Examiner; the 
learned Mr. Dodwell, to whoſe Book now in the preſs Mil 


has made his appeal for ſettling the time of Phalang 
pleaſed, at my requeſt, to oblige me with a fight o 


ſheets of his Book, where this queſtion is handled. And 
I find, that learned man has not only brought Phalarisq 
to Olymp. Lxx11, 3. which is Lx years lower than ch. 
gers had placed him before; but he has aſſerted the Epi 
too to be Phalaris's own. I have leave to ſay, this pa 
Book was printed before my Diſſertation was made; tat 


ner that I urge them, are conſidered by Mr. Dodwell. 
we may expect that, in an Appendix to that noble Wo 
will paſs a judgement upon the whole controverſy.  ** 

To inquire then as accurately as we can, into the Ag 
Phalaris ; firſt, we have the authority of Euſebius and Hic 
who have furniſhed us with two accounts from different 


| 
I 


2 


Ol. xxx1, 2. Phalaris's Tyranny began e. 

Ol. xxxv111, 2. Phalaris's Tyranny ended d. 1 
Ol. Lin, 4. Phalaris held his Tyranny xvi Vears e. 
Which xv1 years expire at Olymp. LVII, 3. 4 
In all my Diſſertation I have reckoned by Fire later accoull 
though ſome of the MS copies of Euſebius date it 1 


before f. But I was reſolved to avoid cavils, as much as 


c ©« Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercuit.“ 
d * Phalaridis tyrannis deſtructa.“ 

e „ Phalaris tyrannidem exercuit ann. xyi.” 

f Sce Pontacus's Edition of Euſebius. 


b. HE AGE OF THALARIS. 


coming power, and to ſhew all reaſonable favour] to the pretended 
Hignidy les. IVA TERA | | 
Nero offi ve trace the footſteps of Phalaris's age in the remains of 
anno er authors, I believe we ſhall find that there is no good warrant 

authority to bring it dowi nearer to us than -this laſt period 
t he m uſebius. 2 : — > at £5 bh | 
yncellus puts the whole tune of Phalaris within the bounds 


rand xLvII. MERE wy 

Palaris was Tyrant of Agrigentum . 

Palaris was depoſed from his Tyranny ß. 

low, though we ſhould extend Phalaris's life to the very 
day of Cyaxares ; yet it will end xL1 years earlier than by 
ebius's reckoning, | | 
uidas fays, „He was Tyrant over all Sicily, about the LII 
Dlymp. !. Now allow, that he began his Tyranny at that 
e; though the words do not import fo much; the interval 
een this and Euſebius's period is xx111 years, a very com- 
nt length for the duration of his reign. 


; - - . o © * ; 
Droſius fixes his age to the beginning of Cyrus's reign, after 


yages was 'depoled we”; + Cyrus's reign commences 
mp. LV, 1. Which falls x1 years within Euſebius's period, 
Pliny ſays, © The firſt Tyrant in the world was Phalaris 
t Agrigentum 1,” This account will carry his age as high 
higher than the earlier period in Euſebius, Ol. xxxr, 2. 
Cypſelus made himſelf Tyrant of Corinth Olymp. xxx1, 
; or, as others ſay, xxx, 3". But at leaſt it will ſecure it 
| n finking below the later period, LIII, 4. For there was 
Age = ſtore of Tyrants in the world before and about that time: 
Miero mention a few of them; P-riander ſucceeded his father 
ent AA peelus at Corinth“ Olymp XxXVIII. And he marfied the 
1 guter of Proclees ?, Tyrant of Epidaurus. He had a name> 
, a couſin german a, that was Tyrant of Ambracia ; and 
acquaintance with 7 hraſybulus*, who was Tyrant of Mile- 
Pittacus was Tyrant of Leſbos*, Olymp. xLv11, 3. 


Syncellus in Chron. ®©aneg; ArgayarTinuy irvgarndt. 

0adugis TUSaVvWy xareauln. 5 

duic. v. O. roa ον ZixsxNlæg ung nalm 15 2 Ava TINA. 

Orol. i, 20. „Ea tempeſtate, Phalaris Siculus Agrigentinos arrepta 
yrannide depopulabatur,” | | 


Plin. Hiſt. Nat. vii, 36. “ Tyrannus primus fuit Phalaris Agrigenti.“ 


| Herodot. Diog. Laert. n Ariſt, Polit. 0 Ariſtot, Laert. 
Latert, in Periand, Herodot. q L ae: rt. ibid. Ariſt. Polit. 
Herod, Plut. Conviv. vil Sap. Laert. Ss Lact. in Pitt aco. 


G And 


Phraortes and Cyaxares's reigns, that is, between Olymp. 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


And he flew Melanchrus :, Olymp. xLit, who was Ty 
there before him. This Melanchrus I believe, is meant in 
verſe in Hepheftion *: ee 


Mixalxeos. aide; d Eos is R⁰., 


For it appears plainly to be a verſe of Alcæus's, who wich tu 
brothers aſſiſted Pittacus in killing Melanchrus w. Tynna 1 
was Tyrant of Eubcea * before the year that Solon was Au che 
which was Olymp. xLv1, 85 But there is one that it is rip. 
impoſſible Pliny ſhould forget, I mean Piſiſtratus Tyra: 
Athens, who began his government, Olymp. LIv, 2 7. = 
will put an affront then upon that great Hiſtorian and NM Th 


raliſt, who ſhall attempt to bring Phalaris lower than the WM: « 
period in Euſebius. | les | 
But I believe the age of Phalaris may be beft of all & 
mined out of Pindar and his Schohaft. Pindar, in an 0 


Theron Tyrant of Agrigentum, calls him and his FH Cy 
"Eppevidas, Emmenidæ *® Which the Scholiaft thus explagh wh 
« Emmenidz, the Family of Theron. Telemachus, WM the 
« depoſed Phalaris Tyrant of Agrigentum, was the WW © 1 
ce ther of Emmenides, he of Æneſidamus, he of Theron © : 


« Xenocrates. Theron's ſon was Thraſydæus, and Xe 
& crates's Thraſybulus *.” 
The genealogy lies thus: 
1. Telemachus, who depoſed Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. | uencc 
3. Eneſidamus. | 
4. Theron. } { 4. Xenocrates. 
5. Thraſydæus. 5 Thraſybulus. 
Theſe being deſcended in a direct line, the ſon from| 
father: if we can but certainly fix the age of any on: 
them; we may gather from thence the time of the firſt, 
conſequently of Phalaris that was depoſed by him. For, 
lowing thirty years for every generation d, or rather an h 


© Het 


t Laert. ibid. Suid. v. Ililaxc. v Hephæſt. Enchir. p. Mom 
v Laert. x Plutarch. in Solone, y Marm. Arundel. (LI ear 
2 — E N d r chic! 
. Ov oTeULes Pajpes "Eapurridou; 8 
Onewni 7 ih xv9eg, Pind. 111 Olymp. „ Pin 
TN X& X2THAUT ANTI; Tor rd Argeyarrivuy TYgamcy O, 0 
vννπνi. "Emperidns, 8 Aivnoidancsy 8 Orews *% Sevoxęæ rug. ©3800; Ae. f 
Klee, Etertxęa rug 0 Oęacl e Schol. ad locum. ee Her 
bd Euſtath. & Schol. vetus ad « Iliad. OY Teams} ma; your; H the 
7 ETwy reid xo r. 9 Loy 


THE AGE OF PHALARKTS, 


dyears to three generations ©, which was the common rule 
1 meafure ſet by the ancient Hiſtorians, we ſhall come at 
t to the period we ſeek for. 


s Ty 
nt ini 


> Fifth Ode of Pyth. out of an ancient Hiſtorian, Hippo- 
atus, © who wrote a Treatiſe of the Sicilian Families 9; 
ly here, by an error of the copier, Æneſidamus is left out 
the liſt. But that 1t 1s no more than a bare omiſſion of the 
ribe, is apparent from that other paſſage above, and from 


raries with Theron, call him the ſon of Æneſidamus. 
There is a third table of Theron's pedigree, in the Second 


was derived from Therſander;” the Scholiaſt reckons the 
hole ſtem of them thus; “ Oedipus, Polynices, Therſander, 
Tiſamenus, Anteſion , Theras, Samus, who had two ſons ; 
Clytius, who dwelt in the Ifland Thera, and Telemachus, 
who went with ſome forces to Sicily, and ſettled himſelf 
there 5. The deſcendants of 

“1. Telemachus are, 

42. Chalciopeus. 

“3. Æneſidamus. 

«& 4. I 

It is obſervable, that he that was named Emmenides above 
here called Chalciopeus. But this difference is of no conſe- 
uence in our preſent enquiry, fince in both accounts there is 
e ſame number of perſons. Nay we have the firmer ground 
d go upon for this little variation. For becauſe theſe differ- 
g genealogies muſt have been taken from different authors ; 
from e have now a double authority for the number of the genera- 
ole ons. 

irſt, To proceed then in our ſearch after ſome characters of time. 
For, enocrates, of the 1vth generation, got the prize at the 


© Herod. xi. c. 142. Teva} Te; avogur fxator re gi. Clemens Alex. 
rom. i. Eig jatvTor To ExaToy r Teri; xaTRAALyorras yereal, So Dionyſ. 
alicarnaſ. I. i. p. 120. from Numa Ol. xv1, 3. to Pythagoras Olymp. L, 1. 
which makes 134 years, are riοαε̈ã⅛]“ da YU, four generations. 

d InToreales > Ta Tee Text lag YEVELALY WI. 
* Pind, 11 Olymp. Tei To Aimoidzue, ſpeaking of Theron. Herod, 
ü, 165. Obe 78 Airmoidnus Argayayninuy reraexse. 4 

f In the Scholiaſt here, it is Aileoiwy ; hut the true reading is 33 
ee Herodotus, p. 350. Apollodorus, p. 142. Pauſanias in ſeveral places; 
and the Scholiaſt himſelf, on Pyth. rv. 
5 BUMSas Oννννμ,t, ler tis Tin, x vr r TOWN. 


2 Pythian 


The ſame genealogy is repeated again in the Scholia upon 


ndar © himſelf, and Herodotus; both of whom, being contem- 


25 


de of Olymp. where Pindar ſaying, „that Theron's family 
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Pythian Games, in Pythiadthe xx1v, which falls in with Olymy, 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


tempe 
choru 
at Ol 


Euſeb 


LXXII 3 5. Suppoſing then that Xenocrates was but xxx years 
old at the time of that victory, and Telemachus xL when he 
depoſed Phalaris; which is an allowance very favourable in 
behalf of the Epiſtles ; there is yet an interval of fourſcore 


and ten years, and Phalaris's death muſt be placed at Olymp. 1 Na 
1. Which is above the period of Euſebius. . at 
But we have more notes of time, relating to his brother n Ste 
Theron. He was victor ® at the Olympian Games, Olymp it in 
IL XXVII, and died the ſame year, in the xvith of his reign!, 8 e he 
that he came to the crown Olymp. Lxx111, 1. He had 2 -ulia 
daughter Demarete that was married to Gelon Tyrant of Sy- he Hl 
racuſe before Lxxv, 1*. Let Theron then be xLII years old heir ( 
when he entered upon his government, which is an allowance o be 
ſcanty enough, ſince he had not the crown by ſucceſſion, but 5 
obtained it by policy and intereſt ': and let his daughter. De. WM 
marete be xx years of age at Olymp. Lxxv, and Telemachus umſta 
XL, as beforc, when Phalaris was depoſed. The collected 2 
number of years is cx; which will carry Phalaris's death as = 
high as Olymp. xLv11, 2. | 9p 3 
Thus, we tee, Eutebius, Hierom, Syncellus, Oroſius, Suidas, lagin 
_ Pliny, Hippoſtratus, and the Scholiaſt on Pindar, are all pretty n 
well agreed in placing the time of Phalaris's death above the — 
Lvi Olympiad. And there will be occaſion of adding ſeveral hy 
remarks in confirmation of their teſtimony; as we examine _ 
the opinion of the learned Mr. Dodwell. * 
The ſum of his firſt argument m for bringing Phalaris down b 4 
ſo much lower, turns upon theſe authorities. xattly 
% Phalaris was contemporary with Steſichorus ; and fur: * 
% vived him *, But Steſichorus was alive Olymp LXXIII af _ 
Where, without doubt, the Reader has already obſerved that 5 
the principal part of the argument, “ Steſichorus's ſurvining But, 
of Phalaris,” is plainly begging the queſtion, For it has _ 
no voucher but the Epiſtles ot Phalaris, the very book that is mall 
under debate. This particular then muſt be laid aſide; and _—_ 
without 1 the whole argument has no force at * * be 
Steſichorus might be alive Olymp. Lxx111, 3. and yet be con— x "uy 
e Pindar, Schol. ad 11 Iſth. Ovuro; & & Seronęc vue & waver "Lobuig vi- % wi 
r es, A oba rh elne Teraprav wvhiada, ws Agicerbn, 2 nv 
arezyragn. See too, ad vi Pyth. | | er 
n Schol. Pindari ad 11 Olymp. i Diodor. Sic. p. 39. ed Ol 

* Diodor. p. 21. Tiinzeus apud Schol. Pindar. 11 Olymp. 
Polk anus, hb. vi. m De Cyclis Vet. Dill: v. ſect. 10. 3 
Ariſtot. Jo. Izetzes. o Phal. Ep. p Marm. Arund. (I. 6s.) e 
; * Cone 


temporary 


THE AGE OF PHALARIS 


MP. temporary with Phalaris, even by Euſebius's account. Steſi- 


they chorus lived to be LxxxV years old a. He might be xx1 then 
12 at Olymp. LVII, 3. the time of Phalaris's death according to 
Euſebius. 

Nay the other branches of this argument are either for us, 
or at leaſt not againſt us. Tzetzes, who ſays Phalaris lived 
jn Steſichorus and Pythagoras's time, is a witneſs of no cre- 


0 it in this particular; for, as Mr. D. himſelf acknowledges, 
** je had it from the Epiſtles, which he often cites in his. 


hiliads, And Ariſtotle's ſtory * of Steſichorus's Fable about 
he Horſe and the Stag, when the Himeræans had made Phalaris 


* heir General, and were going to allow him a guard, is a little 
old 8 A- — * , 
anc. be ſuſpected; becauſe Conon, a Writer in Julius Cæſar's 
2 ime, gives us the very ſame narrative, but, inſtead of Phalaris, 
ut . 
e ſays it was Gelon, that Steſichorus ſpoke of . And the cir- 


umſtances of Gelon's hiſtory ſeem to countenance Conon. For 
zelon' was in great favour and eſteem with the Himerzans, 
Vhen their city was beſieged by Himilco, Olymp. Lxxv, 1, 


i i WY. came and raiſed the ſiege with a total defeat of all the Car- 


. O . ._ + SE 0 
laginian forces a. Upon which almoſt all the cities of Sicily, 


das, fen thoſe that had oppoſed him before, came and made their 
* ubmiſſion to him. Stefichorus then might ſay his Fable upon 
four hat occaſion ; or perhaps long before upon ſome other ac- 
nine OI that we now know not of, before Gelon obtained the 
wernment of Syracuſe. If we ſuppoſe then, with the Arun- 
el Marble, that Steſichorus lived Olymp. Lxx111, 3; it 


wn . 4 
5 xatly agrees with the age of Gelon, and Conon's account of 


he ſtory may ſeem more credible than Ariſtotle's. And then 
„„the argument, that would ſettle Phalaris's age from the time 
 * Wi tclichorus, will vaniſh into nothing. 
Un But, if any one will pay ſo much 1 to the deſerved 
"> otbority of Ariſtotle, as to believe the ſtory upon his word, 
will not conteſt it with him. Let it he true then, that 
xhchorus made this ſpeech upon Phalaris. So far is this 
rom being a reaſon to bring Phalaris lower ; that it rather 
5 and faſtens him up to the period of Euſebius. For 
uidas fays, Steſichorus was born Olymp. xxxv11, and died 
't, which makes him. fourſcore years of age; and wants 
Wit five years of Lucian's reckoning. Euſebius places him 
Ar; 1 . 1 

er ſſtill; for he ſays, he flouriſhed Olymp. xLII, 1. and 
&« Olymp. Lv, 1. All this is confirmed by another paſſage 


Lucian in Macrob. Ad Heſiod. p. 3. Ariſt. in Rhetor. 
| Coenen, Narrat. 43. u Diod. xi. p. 18 & 21. 


ay G 3 of 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS. 


of Suidas, where he ſays, Simonides was fr Ernciyoocy i 
zv0ig, after Steſichorus's time” ;” as in another place he 
ſays, © Steſichorus was after Alcman's time *.“ Now a 


Alcman, who flouriſhed Olymp. xxvi1, was dead Wa » " 
Steſichorus was born, Olymp. xxxv11 ; ſo Steſichorus did” A 
Olymp. Lvz, the very time that Simonides was born according g hir 


to Suidas. If we admit therefore of theſe teſtimonies aboul e * 
Steſichorus's age; and of Ariſtotle's teſtimony about his trau. 
action with Phalaris, both together make a new argument ft 
the period of Euſebius, 
But then the Arundel Marble hes croſs in our way, that 
makes * Stefichorus come into Greeee no ſooner than Olyny 
LXXIII, 37. I have a great veneration for that incomparahl 
monument; but I cannot but diſſent from it in this particular 
both upon the authorities already produced, and for a reaſu 
that I will now propoſe, and ſubmit to the reader's judgemen 
Simonides, as I will ſhew immediately, was no leſs tha 
LXX11 years old, Olymp. Lxx111, 3; the year that Steſiche 
rus came into Greece according to the Marble. And I thi 
that even Steſichorus himſelf can ſcarce be ſuppoſed older: f 
LxXII is a competent age to undertake ſuch a long voyag 
Simonides then, if the Marble fay true, was as old as Stef 
chorus : but we have Simonides's own word to the contran 
where he cites Steſichorus in company with Homer, as an an 
cient author *, he 1s ſpeaking of Meleager. | 


XXIII, 
tefichi 
ut He 
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es at 
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e 8 N 7 7 — miſtake: 
Ourw tyap Ownpor ndt roc xcgoc LATE N. e 
That excelled all the young men in caſting the jareii The 
&* throwing it from Iolcus over the River Anaurus; as Homie; 
& and Stefichorus ſung to the people.” Now I appeal to idtory 
man of judgement and acquaintance with the writings of rant 1 
Ancients ; if he can think Simonides would ſpeak thus of via. 
of his contemporary Lyrics. They were all rivals and en Find 


mies one to another. Pindar ſometimes makes reflections i 40. 
| : | © Hero 

V. Eiuwiorg, Aua 

* Teig d Xgovorg 7 ego A Th AupixZs Suid, v. Tung 8 2 
Cyril. contra Jul. Ol. AB. Ernoixopos tape. ; Ben 
Y A 8 Etnoixogog 6 womnTng es Tor EMA aPixeros Marm. Arund Et 


luttaire 

I. 65. 
5 ] © Line 
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Vid. 


z Apud Athenzum, lib. iv. p. 172. 
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MM. 0:cchylides, and this Simonides that we are ſpeaking of * ; 
ef ad it 1 to their diſparagement. Much less then 


f*, which made him envy all that intercepted any gain from 
im, have ſuffered him to do honour to Stefichorus, in join- 
g him with Homer; had that Himeræan been then alive to 
ave rivalled him in his trade. Perhaps it may be objected, 
at Simonides, though he was of a good age at Olymp. 
Nn, 3. might not be an author till afterwards; and ſo 
teſichorus might be dead, before Simonides ſet up for a Poet. 
at Herodotus © gives an anſwer to this, when he ſays, that 
monides made odes upon Eualcidas of Eretria for his victo- 
es at the Olympian or ſome other games. For Eualcidas 
2s killed “ juſt after the burning of Sardes, which was 
lymp. LxIx. So that Simonides was famed for his Poetry, 
jr at leaſt twenty years before Steſichorus came into Greece, 
cording to the Marble. 

t remains now, that I give an account of Simonides's age. 
here are three periods in the Arundel Marble, where Simo- 
des is mentioned. | 

1. Olymp. Lxx11, 4. © Simonides, the grandfather of Si- 
monides the Poet, a Poet too himſelf, . . . . . at Athens.“ 
2. Olymp. Lxxv, 3. © Simonides, the ſon of Leoprepes, 
the Cean, that found the art of Memory, got the prize at 
Athens, as Teacher of a Chorus : when Adimantus was 
Archon f.“ | | 

3. Olymp. Lxxvi1, 4. ** Simonides the Poet died, being 
go years old, when Theagenides was Archon s.“ 

The learned editors of the Marmora b have committed ſome 
niſtakes in the explication of theſe three periods; but I think 
have met with ſomething, that will ſet the whole matter right. 
The perſon in the ſecond period was our Simonides the 
yric; who made an epigram upon his own victory, this ver; 
tory here mentioned, when Adimantus was Archon: It is 
xtant in the Scholiaſt on Hermogenes '. 

Vid. Od. 11 Olymp. & 111 Nem. & 11 Iſth. | 

o pind. 11 Iſth. Callimachus apud Scholiaſt. Athenæus, p. 656, Syneſ. 
p. 49. Suid. v. Dau. 

© Herod. p. 102. 4 Herod, ibid. 


dastiog rea. II. 64+] ET 

' Etpwridng & AtwTeiT25, "5 Keiogy 6 73 prnuorindy evgwn, iv.xnoe Abmmouw 
len, "Agxorres Adimou « ... . parre. [I. 70, 71. p. 554. ed. 
attaure, ] ENS 

f Liuwviong 6 TownrHG iN T Bigg Un zen,, apxerre; 4b 
dia .. . . v8, [I. 73.] 5 
vid. notas $gldent & Lydiati. F. 410, 3 
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ould Simonides's coyetous humour that the Ancients tax him 
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"Hpxe u Adeipuaryros Abuse, or aa 21 

AvTioY is Quan dnidantov Tpiroda” Id h 
ere e\ » / , 7 

Seivo o BY TG vos Apistidng EXoPrry a1 | arbl 

| Ile ri a vIpy xane pears XH. hers, 

(4:] Aua Jidαοννi. g: Liuin zorro xd, all 

'OyIorerrairea wards Atwwperiog *, — 

ne And 


The ſubſtance of it is this; © That, in the year when Adi 
&« mantus was Archon at Athens, the Chorus of the Tril 
« Antiochis got the prize, Ariſtides being the furniſher of jt 
« and Simonides the ſon of Leoprepes the teacher, who 
c then Bo years old.” It is as plain, I think, as the ſung 
noon-day, that the Marble and the Epigram ſpeak of th 
ſame victory. And we have it here from Simonides's om 
month, that the Both year of his age falls in with Olym 
LXXV,' 3. in Adimantus's government. And of this fany 
Meat and Epigram, the words of Valerius Maximus are t 


be underſtood ; “ Simonides,” ſays he, © HIMSELF. glorie 1 
„that he was Teacher of a Chorus in the Lxxxth year dil... g. 
« his age.“ And for thoſe other words of the Marble. h. 

6 To Munwoitey ever, © who invented the art of Memory, un 
Simonides himſelf is the beſt commentator. For in this vert me 
vear he mace an Epigram in commendation of his memory”; "x 
Munyn d $Tiv% Oni Eipawvidy igopapigty | ment 
OryCounorracra raid Atom pf Log. ED. 
« Nobody,” ſays he, © has a memory like to Simonide red! 
5 who am 80 years ot age, the ſon of Leoprepes.” _ rs of 
And now that we have eſtabliſhed this point, it is an ea his 
matter to explain the third period in the Marble; which be was 
[53] longs to the ſame Simonides. For he was 80 years old OlympF who 
LXxV, 3; and, ſays the Marble, Olymp. LXXVII, 4. * Suno was 
* nides died at 90.“ Now the interval between thoſe ty hut! 
Olympiads is 1x compleat years, and incluſively x. And wither t 
this the teſtimonies of Suidas ® and Ariſtophanes's Scholialots t 
exactly agree. Simonides,“ ſay they, “ lived 89 yearsttral 
| | ities, 
Agen. k A part of it is produced by Plutarch *, Eiys Tig . ir i it t 
p. 5410 Nh, L, x) TETUgRhG duν THI; TENEUT AhorG EMETINy fichor 
* Plut. An "Aur 09020ne)in Ge Lui :TTtT0 xb dog the 
Seni, &. OyJ640vTHETH Ted; AewTpe toe 1 | in 

| Val. Max. viii, 7.“ Simonides poeta octogeſimo anno & docuiſſe 1 © 
„ carmina & in corum cërtamen delſcenditſe ipte gloriatui.“ a 


„ . Aritt. Orat. Tom. iii. p. 645. | ar 
„ Suid. v. TA. Schol. Ariſtoph. Veſp. p. 362, N Anne 
. I $6 
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and died Olymp. LXXVIII.“ They were 89 compleat years, 
d he had juſt entered upon the goth ®. And what the 
arble puts at Olymp. Lxxv11, 4. Suidas, with Diodorus and 
hers, puts at LXXVIII, 1. For the Archontes in the Marble 
all along one year before the accounts of other Chrono- 


ers. . 
And then the firſt period in the Marble will have little of 
iculty, ſince both the others are ſettled. The Simonides 
re mentioned was grandfather to him that we have been 
aking of, The pedigree lies thus: 

Simonides. | 

Leoprepes 

Simonides. 


1 Adil 
Tribe 
of i 
O wi 
ſun 
of th 


's ot is a known thing, that among the ancient Greeks the 
ye of the grandfather was commonly given to the nephew, 
fan ording to that of the Poet ?, 

are t 3 , , 

* Irrcixos Kab, x, InTouxe Ka Ng. 

rlorie 

EAT q 


w ſuppoſe this Simonides was no more than xL years old, 


laden his nephew was born ; at this Olympiad in the Marble, 
nor), x11, 4. he muſt be ix. So that I would fill up the gap 
5 VO thc Inſcription thus; ToimTys Oy W auto; TA Ahn, 


oy MSimonides the Poet died at Athens.“ For what elſe can he 
4 mentioned here for, at that exceeding old age? 

ow to ſum up our argument about Stefichorus : If Simo- 
les was Lxxx years old at Olymp. Lxxv, 3. as we have 
red beyond all contradiction; he muſt then have been 1.xx11 


nides 
Ws of age at Olymp Lxx111, 3. the year that Steſichorus 


in ez his voyage into Greece, according to the Marble, And 
ch be was the thing that I undertook to prove; and I conceive that 
Mymp whole is a clear and convincing evidence, that Steſichorus's 
Simo was much earlier than the Marble has placed it. 

ſe tut however, if any one will ſtill be ſo obſtinate as to 
d wither the ſole authority of the Marble before all the other 


holiaft 
year 


ofs that we have produced againſt it; he will take a moſt 
tual and compendious way to ruin the credit of Phalaris's 
ales. For, in ſhort, if the date of Steſichorus's age be 


© 149: in the Marble, the Epiſtles are certainly falſe. For if 
chorus was alive Olymp. Lxx111, 3 the pretended Phalaris 
ten on the throne; becaute he ſpeaks of Steſichorus's 
ige ta in ſeveral places 2, But two whole years before that 


lucian ſavs, © above 90.“ Inde T4 k jẽN. in Macrob. 
; aluioph, AyCS, p. 379. J Ep. 15, 31, 33, 54 13. 
1 a ö „ ee, 


[44] 
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[+5] time, Olymp. Lxx111, 1. as Diodorus aſſures ust, the 
was another Tyrant of Agrigentum, Theron the ſon of Ay 
ſidamus; and two years more before that, his brother Xen 
crates, living in the fame city *, won the victory at th 
xxiv Pythiad, which is coincident with Olymp. LXXII, 
And if any body can think he put in at that prize with k 
chariot, while Phalaris was Tyrant; I with him joy of t 

inion. i 

The very learned Mr. Dodwell *, being ſenſible that Phalzj 
could not be alive Lxx111, 3. becauſe Theron was then in th 
throne ; ſets both his and Steſichorus's death rv years befy 
that time, Olymp. LXXII, 3. and fo leaves Theron the ſpa 
of two years to make his way to the crown, Olymp. LxXIII, 
But it ſeems he was not aware of the Scholiaſt on Pindar! 
who, from a good Author Hippoſtratus, himſelf too a gu 
Author, makes not Theron, but his great grandfather Te 
machus, to be one of Phalaris's depoſers. Neither was Then 
the next Tyrant of Agrigentum, immediately after Phalan, 
as Mr. D. here ſuppoſes : but firſt there was one Alcamenes Mras 4 
and after him one Alcander who had a very proſperous reig 
But beſides this, why muſt Steſichorus die at Olymp. Lxxi 
3? Either let us follow the Marble, or let it alone, | 
we reject the authority of the Marble, Steſichorus muſt be fy 
poſed to die about Olymp. Lv1, as the other Authors affirm 
it we adhere to it, then he lived till Olymp. Lxx111, 3. aft 
Phalaris's death, And it is obſervable, that the Marble dg 


| not ſay, © he died Olymp. Lxx11, 3; but ee , was 
EN, © he then went into Greece,” as Gorgias and d yth. 
| | Sicilians did, to get money and fame. So that he might ſu ties t] 
vive that period many years according to the Marble; wh gium 
| is ſtill a further confutation of Phalaris's Epiſtles. Yet HM Lu 
| D. firſt interprets the Marble. as if that was ſaid to be the Pyth 
g year of Steſichorus's life; and then, for the ſake of the EpililWere the 
without any other Author to warrant him, he cuts that life Wras co 
years ſhorter. 77+ layer 
The ſecond argument, that Mr. Dodwell brings to eſtabl 3 
his new opinion about Phalaris's age, may be ſummed u. * : 
; this form : W = 
lf, to 
r Diod. p. 39. * Pindar. Schol. ad vi Pyth. & 11 Iſth. e Tyr c 
| t De Cychs Vet. p. 261. u See above, p. 34. have! 
| » Heraclides Ponticus de Politiis. Mera Toy Ogaxpy Anxapims rant 
| \ / \ * — » / * \ * , 
| daD To ehr, NH TETOF AAxavoges Team ang. , 5 
| abancay grws, ws vier fe N H. | : B. 
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then: pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time of Phalaris's 
Ke dcath, and was the principal occaſion of it. But Pythago- 
Neno tas was never in Sicily, till after the 3 College at 
t M crotona was burnt by Cylon, which was Olymp. Lxx11, 2. 
u, pnalaris therefore was not dead before that Olympiad.” 
th am very ſorry to differ from this learned man's judgement 
of uf: point of Chronology, where he is ſo great a maſter. But, 
Ning examined the whole ſtory of Pythagoras as carefully 
halal can, 1 am quite of another opinion in every part of this 
IN Uy 
befonfMi no concern in the depoſing of Phalaris ; and that he was 
pu icily, before Cylon's conſpiracy ;' and that the time of that 
nn, piracy was before Olymp. LxxII. 
ndr The chief actor in depoſing Phalaris was Telemachus, an 


gu eſtor of Theron's; as we have ſeen already in the Scholiaſt 
Te Pindar. And the thing was done four generations before 
_ r Pythagoras ſet foot in Sicily, in Mr, D's way of reckon- 
alary 


g. Jamblichus is the firſt and only man, that gives Pytha- 
ras any ſhare in that action. Laertius and Porphyry, who 
re written the life of our Philoſopher, have not one word of 


enes 
reig 


lug And how could they omit ſuch a ſingular thing, had 
Pa y known it? or where could Jamblichus, that came after 
U 


m, and did little elſe but pillage their writings, diſcover 
Is new piece of Hiſtory ? It is obſervable, that he cites no 
thor for it; which he ought to have done if he could; be- 
ule this was one of the greateſt ſtrokes in his whole narrative, 


dwas a thing unſaid before. Porphyry indeed ſays, When 


affirm 
3. alt 
ble ad 


0 
£16 


d cu ythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, he reſtored ſeveral ci- 
ht (of tics there to their liberty; Crotona, Sybaris, Catana, Rhe- 
; wig gium, Himera, AGR1GENTUM, Tauromenium, and others x.“ 
et Mad Lucian, whether in jeſt or earneſt, makes Phalaris brag 


the | 
Epilil 
t life 


Pythagoras's company J. Theſe two paſlages, perhaps, 
re the ſole foundation of Jamblichus's ſtory, For if Pytha- 
ras converſed with Phalaris, and delivered Agrigentum out 
llayery ; here was a fair occaſion offered to Jamblichus, to 
it both ends together, and dreſs up his legend. 

But, if we ſhould allow Jamblichus's ſtory for a truth; we 
ed no other argument againſt Mr. D. but the very ftory 
elf, to prove the Epiſtles a cheat. For the Epiſtles make 
e Tyrant and the Philoſopher to be very good friends, © and 
have five months pleaſant converſation together *;” and the 
tant talks of Providence like any Pythagorean, While 


eſtabl 
d up 


* Porph. vit. p. 189. Y Luc. in Thal. 
tha Ep. 74. Aro 406 A e perf? 50613; 
3 &« the 


zument. For I think it more probable, that Pythagoras 
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Atheiſt, he reviles and contemns the Gods, he denies n 


time of the action ©; we are aſſured by that circumſtance, f 


« He came in Crœſus's time; 
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ce the governing Providence,” ſays he, “ preſerves the fy 
« ſyſtem of the World.*” But Jamblichus's Phalaris is! 
very reverſe of this. He is all fury and blaſphemy, an 


hecy and Providence; he contrives Pythagoras's death, y 
een effects his b. How can theſe two ſtories hangy 
gether ? If Jamblichus's account be true, the Epiſtles mul 
falſe, I muſt own, it is beyond my little onderf(aridity, to 
-concile them; let others attempt it. | 
And again, this ſame ſtory of Jamblichus plainly pm 
againſt Mr. D. that Pythagoras was in Sicily before Ohg 
LxxII. 2. Jamblichus indeed ſays nothing about the tim 
when Pythagoras depoſed Phalaris : but fince he bring 
Abaris the Hyperborean in company with Pythagoras att 
the date muſt he much ealier than Mr. D. has placed it. I 
time when Abaris came into Greece is very varioully toll 


ſome put it at Olymp. 111, others at xx1, others much loye! ſeithe 
which very diverſity is a good argument that he came not * 
late as Mr. D. ſets him, when chronology was pretty ceru cls a 
But there is one authority beyond exception. Pindar fn Fa 

57 | 


who was conquered by Cy 


Olymp. Lix.* And with him Euſebius and Syncellus ag in 


both of them placing him about the reign of Crœſus. Ne 8 t 
Pindur himſelf was xxx years old at that very year, Oha en 
L XXIt, 2. when Mr. D. makes Abaris to have been in Gree | wil 
But if Abaris had been truly there at that time, ſurely Piu “ 
at XxX years of age would have had better information; ali” 10 
not have caſt him back to the reign of Crœſus above 50 3 
before. : ; lat c 
If we admit then of Jamblichus's narrative, we muſt . 
the tine much higher than Mr. Dodwell has done, T pag 11 
only reaton that Mr, D. has for it is this,“ That Pythagol:;o, 
did not go into Sicily till after Cylon's conſpiracy 
Which, with ſubmiſſion, I think is a very precarious affertiofs 4 
Ir is true he did not leave Italy for good and all till that in, 
Ep. 104, "Eg di 0101:80% Tecvuca Thy avT7) Eppaysia rd xb 
an. - 
b Jambl. p. 184, 5, 6. c Jambl. ibidem. 
«> Harpocrat. & Suidas, v. "ACzpice f 
e Harpoc. O & II- Ng a rd k gor Tor Avdus ND, @n011 At 3 
a ,. 
: Eindar vurn Ol. Lev. forty veare old at Nerxee's expedition, Ol. Lxxh "© 
SUQICGAS, ® [ ; 


2 102 C1 cls vet. p. 26. 
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what forbids us to ſuppoſe, he might make now and then 
ort voyage into Sicily? “ Why Juſtin ſays, he came to 
:otona, and continued there for twenty years b.“ But this 


arts no more, than that generally and for the main he re- 
* dat Crotona; it is not to be ſo rigidly taken, as if he 
vent out of town. For he was frequently at Metapon- 
* and Tarentum, and the neighbouring cities !: Why may 
2 not then as well ſuppoſe him to have ſtept into Sicily ? 
7 


phyry and Jamblichus talk of his journies in Sicily k. long 


pro 
)lym 
> tin 
ngs 
S att 


of them both, that he was in Sicily before that time. For 
lay, © He was preſent the ſame day both at Tauromenium 
Sicily, and Metapontium in Italy, at the mectings of his 
holars!,” But it is agreed by all, that he had no ſociety 


1 iny of Cylon; almoſt all his followers being burnt or 
„ien then, except Archippus and Lyſis. | 
ir (either can J afſent to Mr. D's opinion, when he plates 


e not 
certa 
ar {a 
en 
5 agre 
N 
Olyn 
Jree 
Pine 
In ; al 


50 yea 


aſt pl: 
„ 


es authority in hiſtory, nor any other foundation than 
Dodwell's calculations from ſome periods of Pythagoras's 
And ſince I differ from his opinion in ſtating thoſe pe- 
in conſequence J muſt diſſent too about the time of 
n's treachery. But, becauſe this controverſy cannot be 


[ will here preſent the reader with a table of. it, which 
comprehend the various accounts of the ancient chrono- 
„ to which I ſhall ſubjoin ſome annotations, to ſhew the 
ns and authorities for aſſigning every period. It is a ſub- 


mine nothing myſelf, I may give an occaſion to others of 
ring it to a certainty. 


thago ur. Years of Pythagoras. 
iracy hs 
* 4. 1. Pythagoras born. 
iert & O i : 
at im, 1. 18. Won the Prize at Olympia, 


Ol. xLv1n, 1. Eratoſth, Pha- 


rc vor. Lucian, S. Auguſtin. 
2. 23. Pythagoras at man's age. An- 

tiochus. | 
OT 3. | 40. Pyth. 40 years old went to 


Italy. Atiſtoxenus, 


. xxY * ; | E 
|. ruf Ulla, xx, 5.“ cum annos xx Croton egiſſet.“ 


iy, 16. Porphvry, p. 189. * Porph. p. 199. Jamblichus 46. 
. Jamb. 128. Ka! diE. 4α res; urig. d rœipoig. 
OLYMP. 


re Cylon's conſpiracy. Nay, we have the expreſs teſtimo- 


holars at Metapontium, or any where in Italy, after that 


managed without giving a whole view of Pythagoras's - 


lat deferves our niceſt examination; and though I ſhall 


149] 


conſpiracy of Cylon at Olymp. Lxx11, 2. This has no 


[59] 
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OLyMP. Years of Pythagoras. J. 
LIII , 1. Pyth. in Italy after Ol * 
2 : 4 Dion. . a 
LIV, 6 42. Pyth. famous Olymp. LIy, 
| | Chron. Alex 
LVIII, 2. 59. Pyth, went to Italy about 
years old. Jamb, f 
Lx, I. 66. Pyth. flouriſhed Ol. IX. Lani. |. 
LXxI1, ; 70. Pyth. famous Ol. LxI. Dia he 
| 4. 73. Pyth, came to Italy in i tn 
| | reign of Superbus Gi e. e ve 
Olymp. LxI, 4. to n 8 
| | Cicero, 7 
1, 1. 74. Pyth. Ol. Lx11. went to Taj 
| Jamblichus. 
2. 75. Pyth. famous Olmyp. Lxn. 
_— mens. Cyril. Euſeb. Tati 
r So. Pyth. died, 80 years old, at of 
| raclides. Hy! 
j bsi! TXIV, 1. 82. Pyth. taken captive by C boy 
! 5 byſes in Ægypt, Ol. 111 ea. 
5 | Jambl. Syncellus, the 
: LXVIz I. go. Pyth. died at go. Laertiu. Ws, « 
F LXVIiI, 2. 95. Pyth. died at 9 55 Syncellu, nd fre 
Pyth. went for Italy when Bude t 
| was conſul, i. e. Ol. Lx yea 
j Solinus. 
g. Pyth. in Italy when Brutus . 
8 1 conſul. 3 " Eee 
Pyth. at Crotona, when yl = 0) 
was taken, Olymp. Lxvill ow 
L. Diod. Jambl. n 
2. 99. Pyth. died at 99. Tzetzes es, . 
. Pyth. died near 100. Jani m0 
Py th. died Olymp. LXVI ch 
3 == 1 MS, bf uſe. . Sy. 
* 88 LXVIII, 4. Paul. 
23 104. Pyth. died at 104. Ina, 
apud Photium. 
LXX, 4. fog. Pyth. died Olymp. Lxx, 4. ry... 
| | ſebius vulgat. Latin 
LEXIH,. 4. 117. Pyth. died, aged 117. Arty | 


De Med, Par. fac. 
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I. The reaſon for aſſigning Pythagoras's birth to Olymp. 
LT, 4. is taken from the next period, his victory at the 
Dlympian Games, Olymp. xLVIII: for he was then Ftp , 

years of age; his 18th year commencing with Olymp. 
VI. Eratoſthenes, a very great man, that wrote a chrono- 
oy of the Victors at Olympia, ſays, “ Pythagoras Olymp. 
xLV111 offered himſelf at the boys match to fight at cuffs ; 


but being voted by the judges to be above a boy's age, and 
Lat laughed at as a coward for putting himſelf among boys, 
Dio ne preſently offered himſelf at the match for men, and beat 


them every one .“ The Catalogue of the Stadionicæ ſays 
he very ſame thing, at Olymp. xL111-*. So that there can be 
o miſtake in the number: though Georgius Syncellus, who 
lls the ſame ſtory, ſets the time of it at Olymp. rr ®, But 
is copy may have been corrupted, which could not poſſibly 
appen in the other caſe. The true reading of that paſſage of 
yncellus I have given in the margin; and the meaning of 
„ which is much miftaken by his laſt Editor, is no other than 
at of Eratoſthenes before. Pauſanias has a like account of one 
c Hyllus a Rhodian, that would have wreſtled among the 
R {! 
ui years old, he preſently wreſtled with the men, and carried 
wi the victory P.“ This Hyllus did the very ſame thing, 
1 a“ at wreſtling,” that Pythagoras did ]] ]] fn at cuffing.“ 
[lus 

n Bro 


dye the match for boys. The allowed time ſeems to be xv1, 
Xvlll 


e year when they were called Ephebi . 
| But 


, F a 
" Foxroolerng Os On0% Tobrov 83vcue Tov WewTOY ETEYCYWG MUXTEUTOITOS 


utus 


\ Spb i Th; eng ae} TeTlagaxor g CAuperricafegy vH, u. axoveyida Pogodrre 
1 bal Te i Twy @aiow!, xat xarvachiira, aurixa weobnvas Ty - 


6 x4; rhoas, Latrt. in Pythag. 
2 Ilobayogas Eapucs inge maidws wvyp, xa} os Yiu; yaAratoum, 


tes. eas tig Tor ardex; aravte; ing wirnos. Apud n 2 Euſeb. p. 40. 


Jami ' Holayoeang 6 Eapiog ö alnow!, tZexpiln wald Tvypny, [xa 
vun beg] ws arandg, og sig Tous alga; il MH rh a - 


b, ol 
Ince 


Fyncellus, p. 239. 

* Pauſ. Ehac. II. p. 191. "YAM 6 'Podtog 0 £7; Torg Mx Arti - 
a, A v Tra pry iy Tarot oro Hay ôd n, armnyocitln 0% is 
tow, dome YE Xa eriybn. | | | 

In the account of the Ephebl I followed Cenſorinus and Didymus. 
t others in Harpocration * make the "E@y6o begin at xy111 years of age, 
d continue ſo to xx, and then they were called Arge. Before the xy111 
a they were ITaidig And this account agrees better with the ſtory of 
ugoras's fighting at Tlaidw muypy, He, and Hyllus the Rhodian — 

| tione 


[52] 


boys; but, being excluded by the judges becauſe he was 18 


nd from this laſt inftance it appears, that the age of xv111 was 


[Addend, 
p. $41] 
* Harpcc, 
v. Exidtz'g, 
& Eu. pros 


— 
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But it is not agreed among the Antients, that this Pythy, 
$ores was he, that afterwards was the philoſopher. Hehe 
ſays, „They miſtake that ſay ſo". And an epigram cal 
this Pythagoras, the ſon of Crates * ; but the other's father wa 
Mueſarchus. Yet Eratoſthenes, a very accurate author, he 
licved he was the fame. And ſo probably did Favorinus, any 
ther great man, who cited Eratoſthenes t. Lucian too was d 
this opinion "> and St. Auſtin And the epigram, tha 
Theætetus made upon this Pythagor as, n tits the Pal | 
ſopher, | 
Tvbayonv ri, Nubuyoer, & Cetvye, xopray, Kc. 


For the philoſopher “ wore his hair long,” which is the meal. 
ing of rofairns. So that even Jamblichus, who applies th 
proverb, ty Lau xoparh; *, to Pythagoras the philoſopher 
may be added as another authority for ſettling this period; 
though it be againſt his own computations, | 

But perhaps it may be thought improbable, that a mat 
that was bred up to fighting, ſhould turn himſelf to the ſtu 
of philoſophy. For it was A common obſervation, that th 
gameſters at thoſe exerciſes were very ſtupid and thick- ſkull 
tcllows J. But, however, there are ſeveral examples, that m 
warrant this ſlory of Pythagoras. Cleanthes the Stoic phil 
ſopher, when he was young, was © a fighter at cuffs *,” wuz 
juſt as Pythagoras was. And his ſcholar Chryſippus, th 
acuteſt of all the Stoicks, was at firſt a racer *. Even Plat 
himſelf was © a wreſtler b,“ Tgaxagng, at the Ik and Py 
thian Games. And ſo was Lycon of Troas, a Peripatetic, 
the Ilian. Aw rabra dt, ſays Laertius, xai manaioe ym 


tioned by Pauſanias, offered themſelves to fight with the boys; but bei 
completc xv111 vears old they were excluded; becauſe they were no long 


Haidt;, but ESO Vexcd at this diſappointment, they offered theme 


to contend at the march for men, though they wanted two years of mat eme 
age: and, being admitted, they carried the victory from them all. This 
that which made P\ chagoras $ victory At Olympia ſo memorable. | Laert, 
r Tn ch. #» Lali LOUETH oo 5 Lacrt. in Pythag. P. 350 
t 'Eparoobins Onol, «bl * OaCweivs t & T1 n hen caro. Trop Laert, | 
cagaribærai. Laert, in Pythag. Strom. 
u Luc. in Gallo. Abr wore noh ip, ab GALLO d c pads 4 2 
CA. 77 Us Weng 
W Auguſlin, tom. ii. Ep; 4... '* Pherecydes—Pyrhagoram Samiun de Cyc 
« ex athlera in philoſophi.m vertit.' Us, 7h. 
Xx Jambl. 31, and 44. * Od. *Abarra! arxichnro. mt mz 
2 Laert. in Cleanthe, & Suidas. a Laèrt. in Chry ſippo, d 1" WW mnnia rec 


d Laert. in Platone, Apuleius Cyrillus, 
Cr 
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-4 iy 71, warpidt IA, xa rnit e. Where, inſtead of 


mllium ; as [ Egeona ] 'Eproria from Epheſus 4, So Athenæus, 
viii. IluvIavevo; d Ergarivxes 6 xilapudes Tov ch Ta- 
) imiOnuciv iy Toig Tattiors, Add, tnoev, LN ii There 
othing then fo very unlikely in this ſtory of Pythagoras. 
d the deſcription they have given us of his perſon makes the 
ount the more probable ; for he was a luſty, proper man?; 
| built as it were to make a good boxer. Beſides that they 
„ that this young Pythagoras was the firſt that boxed 
Moe, * according to art:“ which ſhews a promiſing genius, 
| agrees with the character of the philoſopher ; who, as Fa- 
inus and Porphyry ſay, ſo inſtructed one Eurymenes in his 
reiſes, that he won the prize at Olympia s. 


J. The next period in the table is Olymp. xLIx, 2, from 
ich an ancient writer Antilochus, or rather Antiochus, dates 
thagoras's 1Aixice. They are the words of Clemens Alexan- 
us; © Antilochus, that wrote the book called Icopes, 
ons 312 years from Pythagoras's 9\xia to the death of 
picurus h.“ Now it is agreed that Epicurus died Olymp. 
XVII, 2. when Pythagoras was Archon. Reckon there- 
backwards 312 years, and the naniz of Pythagoras falls 
n Olymp. xLIx, 2. But what is the meaning of nawua? 
e very learned Mr. Dodwell interprets it, © The nativity 
df Pythagoras !;“ and, to accommodatę the paſſage to his 
calculations, for ddt he reads, dtovro; £vo;, that is, 
„ for 312. I am afraid the world will not allow us ſuch 
berty in our corrections, as for dwdixa to put diovro; kg, 
re but one letter is the ſame; and not one, if you write 
xz in numerals, i&. But I ſuppoſe he will not infiſt on 


; emendation ; if it appear, that naia does not fignify 
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Laert, in Lycone. d See Marmora Arundel. [Maitt. VII. 14.] 
. ;o. f Porph. p. 188. Tür T6 ve id tAcvbiproy ² lia. 
8 Irop Laert. in Pythag. Porph. p. 186. 
„om. i. p. 133. Arriaoxoc, & Tus "Iropas meayuariwoadue, ans 
TI Iubzyipe nuxiag i) Ty ETixgfpe THWT%Y, Irn Piget Te rde Toi 
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De Cyclis Vet. p. 147. © Fieri tamen poteſt, ut ſcripſerit Antilo - 
us, rgienοοιον dtovro; i Exinde Librarius, fi primam literam dun- 
ut manifeſtam habuerit, facillimo errore de repoſuerit. Sis 


« 3» 


jmnia rectiſſime procedent. 
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iz, I would rather read it "Ina z that is, the Than Games, 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARTS$, 


ce nativity:” for then the emendation will not agree y 
his accounts, any more than the vulgar reading does, 
Leet us examine then, what the word yAixia means in 9 
paſſages of Clement. The years,” ſays he, from M 
< to Solomon's A, are 610 K*.“ The particulars of hut 
count are theſe ; | 
Moſes's life, | 120 year, 
Thence to David's acceſſion to the throne, 450 
David's reign, | 40 
| | 610 
By which it appears, that the yanic of Solomon is not m 
of his“ Nativity,” but of the beginning of his reign, w 
he was 23 years of agel. 
In another place he ſays, „ Eſaiah, Hoſea, and Mi 
cc lived after the yania of Lycurgus w. And he proves i 
this manner: | 
From the deſtruction of Troy to the &xpn of |, Sy 
Lycurgus *. | 181 
From Solomon, in whoſe reign Troy was 
taken, to the time of thoſe prophets. | 300 
It is manifeſt here, that πν and oxpy are put as | 
nymous words, to ſignify the ſame thing; “ youth 
& middle age, the flower of one's age“ | 
c Eratofthenes,” ſays Clemens, places the Mu 
&« Homer a hundred years after the taking of Troy *, 
in this place alſo yaixia means wxpy, we may underſtand ſen 
ways. Crates, ſays Tatian, "Opnpov 1xpuaxivac on 
« Homer flouriſhed within 80 years after the taking of Th 
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« but Eratoſthenes ſays, after 100 v. „Some,“ ſay Me ple 
tarch, „ affirm that Homer lived at the time of the I of ] 
* war, and was an eye-witneſs of it; others, that he table 
* 100 years after it 9%,” The word is here ye, 7 


ibuti 
Y anc 
Thale: 


* Strom. p. 140. edit. Commelini. Tiverras ano Muiow; in} my 
uro 1NKLov rn Th TAIT A αmamp Muc. 
1 See Petav. in Chron. 


7 8 F<. I. / . þ 
In Ib. 4 141. AfyorTes N £704 terre Thy Aunegys Txiey yr noda 
Hoaiz d aro T8 Zoopwrrog Naxogiory rei. correct it TH οοE—⸗ 

n Th d Avx3pys. Clem. ibid. | : Id. p. 
„Ib. p. 141. Egæ roc birne r To ixaTorov frog Th; L dhe it : 
Ownge nuxicy Piper. of mer 

ũI Þ Tatian. p. 288, ed. Geſneri. Laert. 

2 Plutarch. in V. Homeri, p. 44. Tefobas N abr Pugs Tor e. 
vi Hi xaTX Tor Tgwixor Aer & Y arne of N (4876 wail Neo; 
TS re | | | 5. Key 
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THE AGE OF PYTHAGORAS 
1 born,” but “ lived;” as FutT is in Latin writers. For, 
7 


it ſignified c was born 


years, and he had been a child when it ended. 


dbood, Heeg dt ty mAuxig, but when he was of age,” 
s he, © and had already a taſte for poetry*.” I do not 
jeve there is any example, that mAuia means © nativity.” 
\en Clemens would expreſs the time of one's birth, he 


| ts iridE He Ts Ltornpog! Yeveotws ' So that upon the 
le there is no queſtion, but the yauxia of Pythagoras, in 
paſſage we are ſpeaking. of, means the © flower of his 
ge.“ In the table, it falls upon his xx1113 year; and 
exactly agrees with Solomon's age, when he began his 
n; which Clemens, as above, calls his nau/a. But 
agoras himſelf had a peculiar way of diſtinguiſhing the 
of a man's life. He divided it into four twenties; © A 
boy twenty, a youth twenty, a man twenty, and an old 


u? 


an twenty n.“ And Antilochus perhaps might have a 
ect to this doctrine, when he puts his nai at Ol. xLIx, 2. 
it is not improbable, that he took his meaſure from Ol. 
im, 1. when Pythagoras got the victory at Olympia. And 
te ſuppoſed him but xv1 years old at that time, which was 
legitimate age for boys exerciſes; his account then pro- 
exactly from the xxth year of Pythagoras. The Reader, 


ſays e pleaſes, may follow his — and place the nati- 
ie I of Pythagoras at Ol. xLIv, 2. But I rather choſe in 
it he fable to ſet it a little higher, for the reaſons given above. 
e hal, 


Il. The next portion of his life, according to his own 
zd mp! f a a 
y and travelling. While he was young, he was ſcholar 
Whales, and Bias, and Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and 
yore rmodamas “. Indeed, when he converſed with Epimenides, 
2 [oo ng 

Id. p. 42. So in vita Lycurgi. And ſo Xenoph. # mtAixiz yeromen, 
of men, Thucyd. Zſchines. * P. 145. t P. 146. 
Lart, in Pythag. Ilatg eixoos ren, wennioxog Hνα e thtoThy 
Tok; 1 uo. | 
ra i Vie va 50 punor, Latrt, Nearing YH Porphyr. Eri ten- 
„„ Kody 76 eg dr. dag IIe pb GXT WR HI 4T0V AAS rg ty 8= 
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at the time of that war, he 
11d not have been an eye-witneſs of it; for it laſted but 


Thus we ſee all along in Clement, nai is taken for the 
fouriſning age; and ſo it is generally in other writers. 
tarch, in the Life of Homer, after he had ſpoken of his 


s not ſay wane, but tiveoics Amo Tis Made tung yevioeus , 


bution, from his xxth year to the xLth, was ſpent in 


© at age: So eie Ty h Young men, thoſe arrived at the 
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 Anpaicgs Plato indeed, makes him to have come to Athy 


place declares his own meaning. Ten years,” fays 


other maſters, Thales and Pherecydes, the firſt was born 


[59] 


[ Addend, 


P. 542] 
Strom. vi. 


p. 268. 


Ol. xxxv11, 4. So that Thales was in his xxx vth year, 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


he muſt needs be very young; for Epimenides died jer' 1 70 
not long after Olymp. xLvi*, when he had expiated Athy 
from the murder of Cylon. Suidas places that expiation 
Olymp- xL1v?; but it is probable pd” may be a fault off 
Writer, inſtead of yt or CT. And that he died not long th 
it, Suidas ſeems to confirm; for he ſays, he was then & q| 


Ol. Lxx, 1. But that great man did not tie himſelf in his 
courſes to exactneſs of time, as I ſhall ſhew at large here 
His words are, Epimenides came to you (to Athens) y 
tc years, Tg Twy epi, before the Perfian affairs; andi 
« Athenians being then afraid of an expedition from Pet 
© @obupivuy Toy TTepoixov F0Aov, he told them it would het 
« years before they came, and then they ſhould be beaten 
He means the battle at Marathon, which was Olymp. 1x 

It is true Aldobrandinus makes Plato agree with Laertiy 

or he interprets him, of the Perſian Expedition into Ly 
when Cyrus took Sardes. But why ſhould the Athenian « 
4% afraid” of that into Lydia? Plato himſelf in and 


before the ſea-fight at Salamis, came Datis, Ic 
d, with the Perſian forces b. As for our Philoioph 


XXXV, 1. and died above go years old, Olymp. 11 
The latter is ſuppoſed to have died about Ol. LI: 
being then 85 years of age , he muſt have been born ab 


Pherecydes in his xxvth, at the birth of Pythagoras. thagy 
| gene 
IV. In the xLth year of his life, our Philoſopher wen Anot 
Italy.“ When he was xL years old,” ſays Ariſtoxenus, iter 
% was uneaſy under Polycrates's tyranny, he made his vo with 
« for Italy ©,” This year of his life falls in with Ol. Lu abov: 
| Tull 
x Laert. in Pherecyde. Euſebius edit. Pontaci. Some copies of WW the p 
ertius have Olymp. xLvii. And ſo has Euſebius of Scaliger's Editi | 
1 Suid. v. *ETiaerlong. z Plato de Legibus, lib. I Dion 
2 In notis ad Laert. in Epimenide. 0871; ( 
d De Legib. lib. III. So Clemens Alexandrinus * declares the, II 
expedition was not upon the Lydians, but the Athenians. T# rer Wi © Vale 
urid ai Sula Abe Tor Thepoindy aoApor tis Fenaery varegilerre „ Dion 
He ſeems to have had this paſſage from Plato, whoſe words | Hur, 
Cited. © Laert. in Thalete. Lucian. in Macrob. | | Liviu 
© Porphyr. p. 184. Teyorcre N troy TETTOSANOVTE, @noiv 6 "Apirogs We {1ag0r; 
age rra 1h IIA rn TUga1VISR TUTONNTEQXY das, &c. | polt ay 


| accon 


TH\ GE OF PYTHAGORAS. 


ording to our table, But at what period Ariſtoxenus 
{lf placed the birth of Pythagoras, we cannot be certain. 
here are ſome reaſons, that make us doubt whether he ſet 
it period as high as Eratoſthenes did, whom we follow in 
table. And there are other conſiderations, that ſeem to 
ke it probable that theſe two great perſons were both of one 
inion. I will repreſent the cafe on both ſides, and leave the 
termination to the judgement of the Reader. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, a very accurate Writer, ſeems 


1ation 
It of 
ng aft 
© ql 
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ene) i coras,” ſays he, © after the Lth Olympiad, lived in Italy f.“ 
and I after the Lth; then the L111, 3. may poſſibly be the very 
n Pef ar that Dionyſius meant. But the learned Hen, Valeſius 


ſpects the reading to be falſe s; and for 1 he corrects Lx; 
auſe ſeveral Writers, and eſpecially Eccleſiaſtical, have ſet 
time about Ol. Lx, and LXII. But the whole context in 
jonyſius reclaims againſt this emendation. The author's 
lion is to po Pythagoras's age to be very remote from 
uma's. „ Numa,” ſays he, came to the crown, Olymp. 
xvI, 3.” How then could he be acquainted with Pytha- 
ras, that flour:ſhed after the Lth Olymp. four generations 
ter him®? The interval between theſe two Olympiads is 
4 years. Now three generations, as I have ſhewn before, 


t a ſmall fraction of 134. It is plain then, that our Author 
cant Ol. the Lth: for to Ol. Lx there are above five gene- 
tions from Numa; and his buſineſs was to make the pls ta 
wide as he could. In Mr. Dodwell's account, who keeps 
thagoras out of Italy till Olymp. Lxv11, 2. there are above 
generations. | 

Another, that ſeems to favour Eratoſthenes, is no leſs a 
iter than Livy. Numa,” ſays he, could not converſe 
with Pythagoras, who lived in the utmoſt coaſt of Italy, 
above 100 years after him, in the reign of Servius 
Tullius',” Now from the death of Numa, Ol. xxv11, 1. 
the period we ſpeak of, Ol. L111, 3. there are 105 years; 


non; (he ſays before, inavry vie The ig GAUpT.) T1 R, Tapi- 
ot Iulayopa; N pare Thr TeTrIOGT Nvpumiadas Nitgicr iv Ira. 

E Valeſftus not. ad Excerpta, p. 41. 

Dionyſ. ibid. Ts r Tigaupty Y g dnh⁰ e — TE THY ! 
urid x. | 

Livius i. 18.“ Auctorem doctrinæ ejus (Numæ) falſo Samium Py- 
thagoram edunt; quem, Servio Tullio regnante Romæ, centum amplius 
polt annos, in ultima Italiæ ora juvenum cotus habuiſſe conſtat.“ 
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countenance that Epocha that is ſet in the table. Pytha- 


ake 100 years: four therefore are 133 and 3, which wants 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


which exactly ſuits with Livy's expreſſion, centum ampliu 
« above a hundred.“ But if Livy had been of Mr. Dodwell 


opinion, he might have ſaid, “above an hundred and fixy; 


Beſides that Servius Tullius was 23 years dead, before Mr.) | 
allows Pythagoras to ſet foot 1n Italy. aff 
Plutarch mentions the ſame miſtake; that Numa was I a> 
thagoras's ſcholar. But he adds, that * Numa, as they {ay anf 
« was elected King, Ol. xvi, 3; and Pythagoras was u 
cc after Numa's time, even five generations x.“ He ſeems y 2 
have taken this paſſage out of Dionyſius Halicarn. vA] 5 
words we have cited before. But whereas Dionyſius ſays, full. 0 
generations, Plutarch ſays, five. The reaſon of this differen * 
ſeems to be, that the latter allows but 30 years to a generation” c 
as we may learn from another place l. Five generations til hi 
according to Plutarch make 1 50 years. But from Ol. xy; { , 
to our period, Ol. L111, 3. are 148 years; as nr the m vn 
as can poſſibly be expectect. | _ 
Within two years of the fame period, the Alexandiu * 
Chronicon ſays, Pythagoras was famous, Ol. Lv, 13 c 
So that this Writer's teſtimony, ſuch as it is, concurs exall 74 
with the others above. bg + itt ow 
But we muſt obſerve the words of Ariſtoxenus; 4 M * 
“ Pythagoras, ſays he, was 40 years old, and ſaw the tyran oy 
« of Polycrates grow more violent ®.” Theſe laſt word 5 
if they be not an addition of Porphyry's, make it dubio 1; 
whether Ariſtoxenus ſet the Philoſopher's birth as early 
Eratoſthenes. For by this account Polycrates muſt begin! - 
tyranny about Ol. Lin, 3; and it is agreed, by all Hiſtonag v. 
that he held it till Ol. Lxiv, 1. when Cambyſes was / 
Egypt: which is 42 years, and may ſeem too long a ti e, 
to be allowed for his government. But did Amaſis, his f less 
temporary, reign 44 years, after he had uſurped the goven 3 
ment in Egypt, juſt as the other did in Samos? If we adm a?. 
of the preſent calculation, they began their reigns almolt WM lem 
the ſame time; and that perhaps might be ſome reaſon Of Suid. 
their friendſhip, that is ſo ſpoken of in Hiſtory. But Poly > 
ænus's relation of the tyranny of Polycrates will ſcarce ali gl 
* Plut. in vita Numz. Oi & Holayipar ptr G2 yertobary, x) rw N 2: 
Xeorwy ous Tr FETs YEVERIG ATWOAET I prevav zr Thg Exxailmary; olycr; 
dg, ru Ter, Ngua; tig Tir Farinuev xxTIN. * P 
_ * Plut. de Orac. defeCtu, p. 415. Ezu Teid.xorTa rod TYY Era! e 
He :xXe4Tov. . "A 
m OA. 0, d. Hobayoerc ©v0mg OnogoPo; iyrweittTe =p 1 
n Ohr Tyr Houxgates Tvgzride CUVTOVWTERAN Sas. en 
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ſo early a beginning. For he ſays, . at the time of his 
upation, he borrowed ſoldiers of Lygdamis tyrant of 
as.“ Now Lygdamis got the government of Naxos by 
affiſtance of Pyfiſtratus after his third return to Athens p; 
ich could not be before Ol. Lix, 1. But perhaps it may 
anſwered, that Polyznus might call him © Tyrant of 
-2x0s” by an anticipation ;3| meaning that Lygdamis, that 
: afterwards Tyrant there, For Lygdamis might affiſt 
verates with ſoldiers, as he helped Pyfiſtratus both 
men and money, before he got the government a. Jam- 
aus plainly confirms this account of Polycrates's long 
zn. For he ſays, his Tyranny was beginning at the xvilith 
r of Pythagoras; and he ſpeaks of it, as ſtill continuing 
er his LVith year. Now the Lv1i of Pythagoras, as Jam- 
hus reckons it, falls in about Ol. Lx1i. So that his 
1th year, when Polycrates's Tyranny commenced, con- 
s with Ol. Ln, 3. which is juſt four years before Py- 
Yooras left Samos, according to our table. And to Jam- 
hus we may add Suidas*', who places Polycrates's govern- 
nt about the ſame Ol. LII V.. But the ſame Author in an- 
er place ſays, that one Polycrates the father of the 
yrant governed Samos about Ol. Liv, in Crœſus's 
ime .“ This is a piece of Hiſtory, that I' know not 
at to ſay to. For the father of Polycrates the Tyrant was 
led Æaces *, and Croeſus's reign did not begin till Olymp. 
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But though Ariſtoxenus mY our Philoſopher went to Italy 
NL years of age; yet Jamblichys makes him about Lx; and 


Polyznus Strat. i, 23. MeTaTip api maps Avydapile; T8 Natur 
NY FEaTHUIT Ge 

Herodotus i. cap. 64. 4 Herod. 1. c. 61. 
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11, 23“ and died ſoon after, having flouriſhed moſt in the time of 
olycrates Tyrant of Samos; & He A THAwTIOAN, AXAATAVTH gry 


\ 
na 5 Mats 
xLVth year, which ſeems old enough in all reaſon to begin his 
"at, : 
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The famous Apollodorus ſeems to favour this early beginning of Poly- [Addend. 
e's reign. For he ſays, Anaximander was Lx1v years old at Olymp. p- $42-] 
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ga 1274 Tlonungarn Tov Eaps Tugar *®, Now if we place the firſt , Latrt. in 
r of Polycrates at Olymp. Lu, 3 3 Anaximander at that time was in Anazimand. 
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And Tertullian too, a man of admirable wit and learnin 


DISSERTATION UFON PHALARIS, 


whether of them muſt we follow ? If we regard the authgy 
of the two parties, I am afraid Jamblichus muſt be laid a 
for he is both inferior to the other, and inconſiſtent w 
himſelf. But let us confider the nature of the thing, andy 
circumſtances of the ſtory. Hermippus, a conſiderable Au 
tells us ,, That when Pythagoras came to Italy; he ny 
« a private room under ground; and having cauled a rey 
& to be ſpread of his death, he hid himſelf in that ro 
ordering his mother to let him down meat privately fy 
« time to time, with an account in writing of all affairs 
c happened in Crotona, and the places about. After ati 
© he comes abroad *, pretending to be riſen from the del 
6“ and tells all the things that had happened fince his ig 
& poſed death, as if he had learnt them in the other wo 
« Which project procured him a mighty authority.“ 
ſame ſtory is told us by Sophocles's Scholiaſt * ; who thinks! 
Poet himſelf alluded to it in theſe verſes in his Electra; 


"Hon yd tidov ToAdxis re Tops 
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* bo Locian in 8 52. Hxuca Tere, x) ws NF dab — 
xiv M % . * Schol. ad Electram, p. 83. ; 5 * 

d Tertull. de Anima, c. 28. Mortem fimulat, ſubterraneo latitat, ſe Drs 
6 tenni ſe 1thc patientia damnat cum fraude vitæ ſeptennio kms | Lat 
„ iufra terram.” ' 0 2 

N 


in his Book “ about the Soul,” gives the ſame account 
this ſtory; and he adds this particular, that he ſtaid und 
ground even years“: which without queſtion he ſpeaks fn 
{ome good authority; and the deſign itſelf, that Pythagn 
had in it, ſeems to require ſo long a time. For the cht 
might have been ſuſpected, if he had ſoon appeared abr 
again; neither would there have been matter of fact enouy 
as deaths, marriages, and births and public tranſactions, t 
account of which he pretended to have learnt below from 
Ghoſts of thoſe that died after him. Now I ſuppoſe t 
deſign of Pythagoras will ſeem a very abſurd one; if he. 
Lx years old when he went to Italy, as Jamblichus mil 
him. Beſides that he muſt have lived no little time there, 
as to be generally known, before he undertook it: or elſe th 
would never have believed that he had roſe from the dead, h 
they not known him alive before, He muſt be well adyand 
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en beyond Lx, when he began this deſign. But what could 
e of that great age propoſe to himſelf from ſo tedious a 


oject? 


1 LIU 5 
d af 
Nt w 


* ( vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem cum vetat inchoare longam.“ 

thy . . . * . a 
he e might die indeed in jeſt, when he went down to his vault; 
ache might fear, it would be in good earneſt, before ſeven 
t roars were over. Or, if he was ſure to come out alive again, 


t the remainder of life after Lxx years of age, when he 


ly fn : . b 
<a as to enjoy the fruits of this pious fraud, was not worth fo 


alrs th 
r a I 
1e deal 
his ſq 


T Wo 
”, 


make it the more credible to them that he roſe from the 
ave ©, But there is another circumſtance, that makes it ſtill 
ore unlikely that he was LX years old then, For the only 
erſon privy to his deſign was his mother “: and was. . . ſhe 
en at a fit age, for the whole plot to depend upon ? tuppoſe 
er to be but xx when Pythagoras was born, though ſhe had 
Hother ſon before him“: even at this rate ſhe would be about 
urſcore and ten, before the intrigue could be finiſhed. This 
rcly was too flender a thread, to truſt a buſineſs of that 
eight to. It is very prohable therefore, if this ſtory be true, 
at Pythagoras was but about xL, when he went into Italy. 
ay, though the ſtory be falſe, it is ſtill a very good argument; 
or it ſhews at leaſt, that all thoſe that have reported it muſt 
ave believed he was not much older. 

But we have another piece of hiſtory, which moſt writers 
rce in, that ſeems to make hun much younger, when he 
ent for Italy, than Jamblichus's account does. That is the 
yracriz, © the five years ſilence ,“ that was enjoined to 
is diſciples, before they were admitted to his converſation; 
7, as ſome ſay, even to the fight of him. Now it appears 
om the whole conduct of Pythagoras, that he aimed to be 
under of a ſect; and by the intereſt of his ſcholars, to 


inks | 
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he hange the forms of ſeveral governments. But would an 
Cas an of threeſcore years age, if had ſuch defigns in his had, 
10 A we taken ſuch a ſlow method of bringing them about? He 
f * uſt ſurely be a younger man, and have the proſpect of many 
— bn before him, when he began ſuch a diſcipline. Or elle 


t muſt needs apprehend, that old age and death would be at 


© Hermippus, Iox»0%5 x xarroxiArTeupire, Tertull. © Corpulentiam 
nterpolatſe wſus ad omnem mors tui veteris horrorem.“ | 

Herm. Ty wire? ir . Tertull. © ab unica conſcia & miniſtra 
matre,” | © Porph. Jamblich. 

Laert. Porphyr. Jambl, &c. N 
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g a penance. For he came out half ſtarved, a mere ſkeleton, 
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his heels, before the ceremonious filence was over. This gy 
guennium therefore even alone makes it very unlikely that y 
was Lx when he went for Italy; but if it be added to g 
ſtory above, his © ſeven years flay in the vault,” it will maj 
that account of his age ſtill the more improbable; for at that 
he was near LxX years old, when he began that tedious methy 

Another confirmation of Ariſtoxenus's account, that Pytiy 
goras was but xL when he firſt came to Italy, 1s his marryin 
a wife at Crotona, Theano the daughter of Brontinus, þ 


whom he had two ſons and two daughters. About his b. 
to Theano we have theſe elegant verſes of Hermeſianax, Mn, 
Colophonian, Poct, that lived in Alexander's time h: $ 
Oln parv Lafon lain var ridnor Ocayss * 7 
ITudzyopiy, EALKWY Yop/o VEwurTpinG | may 
Eupatuevory *% KUxAQv 0Tov mepiCanntta widnp, aye 
| Bain 1 iy o@zipy Tavr' &T0TaCTIMENY. 8 ut C 
Here we fee, he had ſuch a paſſion for his miſtreſs Theang ; W 
that the Poet calls it madneſs. Which better agrees with us 
the age of 50, than 70, after he had ſtayed » years in ti ® 
vault, For that he had no wife till after that time, may Wi © 
fairly gathered from this circumſtance, that his old mothe 22" 
and ſhe only, was conſcious to his plot. The names of hi licer 
two ſons are Telauges and Mneſarchus. The former is men- jeml 
tioned by Empedocles | ; whoſe verſe muſt be mended thus 0 
TA, i hre „Spe Ota ITB C 16. | Ae 
and by Jamblichus, Tua Yourdy veos ce Toy HopayHetft 
Navarro U οννẽu3hos fv ef Stau of 75 eri. Where e 1x 
Latin verſion has it, “In ſpectaculo matris Deum.“ But nc 
0 St or Ʒe i, it ought to be corrected, maps Ota 1 4s 
wyrpi, The other ſon, in. Jamblichus, is called Mv1uapxt 4 2 
Mnemarchus : which perhaps is a reading not to be rejectel Tha 
For Feſtus tells us &, Pytha oras had a ſon called Mamercu;M** 
which ſeems to be formed from the Dorick pronunciation d Oi 
- : | | | 
the Greek word Myawuapyoss 3 
V. Moſt of the Eccleſiaſtical Writers date the ax, © tht i 
& flourithing age,” of Pythagoras at Olymp. ILXII. Tatian 3 
and Clement! are the firſt of them; and their very ſubjech MW rut 
s Laert. in Pyrhag, h Athen. xiii. p. 509. . 8 
i Laert. in Pythag. Ix xder Pnov w Eure Tadcανινε, τπ]πũ naar 


1b Orar3; Hubayopew xt. 
k Feitus, v. Emil. I Tatian ad Græcos pag. ult. 
m Clem. Strom. 1. p. 130, & 143. 4 
whuic 
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h was to ſhew the Greek antiquity to be more recent than 


118 % ; - 0 . 
qui Jewiſh, induced them to bring his time down as low as 


that 


tO tis 


Il ers chat placed him at Olymp. Lx, than thoſe others, 


ch, as we have already ſeen, have put him ſomethin 
er. Clement's computation is ſubſcribed to, as in m 
er caſes, by Cyriln. St. Auſtin ſays e, he began to be 
ous at the return of the Jewiſh captivity; that is, about 
mp. LXII. Euſebius indeed, according to Scaliger's edi- 
xes his time at Olymp. LxV, 1. But ſome MS copies 
im, which I think are here in the righr, ſet it at Ol. LxII, 3, 
But in all this there is no contradiction, between thoſe 
ay, he flouriſhed Olymp. Lx11, and thoſe that ſay, about 
For fince he lived to be above ninety- nine years old; 
may truly ſay, he flouriſhed at 40, 50, 60, nay 80 years 
age | 
ut Cicero ſays? he came into Italy in the reign of Super- 
which could not be before Olymp. Lx1, 4. And Jam- 
hus 1 dates his voyage thither at Olymp. Lx11, when Eryx- 
s, or, as others call him, Eryxias* of Chalcis won the 
at Olympia. Theſe are plain and direct teſtimonies againſt 
opinion of thoſe above. And the judicious Reader muſt 
ider, which account is the more probable. Only let him 
xember, that the later he brings Pythagoras into Italy and 


arrying 
us, 9 
Us lo 
ax, ty 


heang 
3 with 
in th 
"ay 90 
10ther 
of his 
men- 


* tles. But what if it may be ſuſpected, that Cicero and 
nblichus, or the Authors they had it from, miſtook out of 
PayinMctfulnels? So as, when others had ſaid, he was in Italy 
re the 
ut f | 
v0; mil; ythagoras was in Italy, at the ſame time that Brutus 
eelivered his country *;” that is, Ol. LXVIII, 1. This ſeems 


apy | ) ( 
of have been the ſole foundation of Solinus's new doctrine, 
t 7» 
ercus That Pythagoras AME to Italy, when Brutus was conſul *, 
on oF Cyril. contra Julian. p. 12. Aug. de Civitate Dei, xviii, 37. 
1 Tuſcul, “ Pythagoras, qui cum Superbo regnante in Italiam 
veniſſet.“ ä 


ce the U=eryeremo e Ira lav x T1 Avpur. Eg. xal N Eęrsidag Ra 
. rad evixmoev, Jambl. p. 47. 
[ation Catalog. Stadion. in Euſeb. Scaligeri. 


lbjech Tuſcul. iv.“ Pythagoras, qui fuit in Italia temporibus iiſdem, quibus : | 


Brutus patriam liberavit.” 
n olinus, c. xxi.“ Pythagoras, Bruto conſule, qui reges urbe ejecit, 
F laalam advectus eſt.” | 
As 


uhich 


could. No wonder then, that they rather followed thoſe 


ily, the more ſurely he detects the forgery of Phalaris's 


, Lx11, theſe might ſay, he came thither. We have a near 
tance of an error exactly like this. Cicero had ſaid, That 
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As for Jamblichus, he has ſo managed his accounts, that 
has diſcovered how little he was verſed in ancient chronoles: 


wel 
y Pc 


“Pythagoras, he ſays, went into /Egypt, and continu tr 
there xx11 years , till he was carried by Cambyſes Hat 
«© Babylon, where he ſtayed x11 years *; I from then ut v 
4 being about 56 years old, he returned to Samos; wheel tha 
not finding things to his defire, he left it, and went out 
Italy, Olymp. Lx11, when Eryxidas got the prize 7.“ HH ich C 


is a ſtory ſo well told, that it contradicts it{elf in the reckoning 
no leſs than xx years. For it was vi years after Ohm ca 
LXII, when Cambyſes was in ÆAgypt; and x11 more, he fa ee 
were ſpent at Babylon. Who would depend upon ſuch a cu ues 

putation, or indeed upon any part of it, when the whole is Wakes 
inconſiſtent ? Yet the learned Mr. Dodwell has aſſumed th knov 
12 years ſtay at Babylon, that has nothing to vouch it bMoothe: 


ring 


this lame and ſelf-confuted ſtory, for the baſis of all his ei Hcr 
culations in Pythagoras's life: though at the ſame time v1 
makes very bold with the other parts of the ftory ; for | 
differs from the date at Eryxidas's victory, no leſs than fi ati, 
whole Olympiads : and inſtead of xx11 years in Egypt, Wi Sym 
allows ſomething “ above one* ;” though Plutarch ſays, WF” 
is confeſſed he was there © long time*;” and “ no lid bion 
„time,“ ſays Cyrillus b. | OT 
Syncellus indeed agrees with Jamblichus in his narrative Fieracl! 
Cambyſes. For he allo ſays, that Pythagoras was found fon 
him in Ægypt, and carried away priſoner . But Apuleighff tic 


is ſu 


pon 1 
bot Sot 


tells the ſtory quite another way: For he ſays, Pythago 


was carried To, and not FROM ZEgypt, among the captiy 
of Camby ſes l. And he ſeems to refer to that ftratagem 


Polycrates ©, when, under pretence of ſending forces to des 
aid of Cambyſes, he ſelected all the men he was jealous oi ages 
with private directions to the king, that he ſhould let none "ton's 
them return home. Apuleius therefore adds, in contradidiq cont: 
to this, That the more general report was, that Pythagoſ is lea 
u Jambl. p. 36. ” P.3% * P. 3. P. 47. ang 
* De Cycl. Vet. p. 138. © Spatio pluſquam annuo.” es, b 
z Plut. Symp. Quæſt. viii, 8. Aiyvaliuy Toi cooper; ovyſniobe TU 
vo- TAU Xpover Cho noyeit al. iti ; 
e Cyrillus contra Jul. p. 15. Nufayipa; x; Oanng &x roagilprrw © t Thid, 
yinlw Mare rp H. plinas, 


c Srncell. III da -p. tuo riger d PraoooPiar our Toi; a Laer 


AwT@ic 81g IIięcasg nyt. : ks yd 

d Apuleius Florid. ii.“ Sunt qui Pythagoram aiunt, eo tempor de ( 
inter captivos Cambyſæ regis Ægyptum cum adveheretur, doctores t lg. 
« buiile Perſarum Magos ; poſteaque cum a quodam Gillo Croton ien inu 


principe recipcratum. * Herod. lib. iii. cap. 44 


« we 
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vent voluntarily into ZEgypt*;” that is, he was not preſſed 
| Polycrates into the Perſian ſervice. This, as I take it, is 
e true meaning of Apuleius; and the Reader may conſider 


that! 
nology 


wy hat credit a ſtory deſerves, that 1s told ſuch different ways, 
theneWut what will he ſay to the other piece of ſecret hiſtory, 
wheel that one Gillus a prince of Crotona, redeemed Pythagoras 
ent out of captivity?“ Some take this Gillus to be the tame 
Helin Cylon of Crotona: but he is Gillus of Tarentum &, who, 
tonig ing in exile at Crotona, redeemed ſome Perſian 1laves there, 


ad carried them into Perſia to Darius, about Ol. Lxv, 1. 
ere we ſee how the ſtory is turned. Gillus really redeemed 
wes at Crotona, and carried them to Perſia ; but Apuleius 
akes him redeem one in Perſia, and carry him to Crotona. 
know it is eaſy to he ſaid, that he might do both: but he had 
other errand to Perſia than buying of 

Herodotus, 
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VI. We come now to the ſeveral periods of Pythagoras's 
cath, The moſt early that we meet with (for perhaps oe, 7 5, 
n Syncellus, is an error for pe, 105) is thus delivered by Laer- 
jus; Pythagoras,” ſays he, „as Heraclides the ſon of Sera- 
& pion ſays, died Lxxx years old, xare T1 id uToyeapry TAY 
zun, according to his own diſtribution of ages b.“ This 
tive NMeraclides had epitomized Sotion's work, “ about the ſucceſ- 
und H fon of Philoſophers,” and another work of Satyrus's about 
puleighF the Lives of famous Men.” In one of theſe two treatiſes 


cor: is ſuppoſed to have ſaid this that Laertius cites from him. 
apt Upon which the very learned Mr. D. obſerves, that this was 
gem ot Sotion's nor Satyrus's opinion, but the private one of He- 
to M rclides; becauſe it was “ according to his own deſcription of 


us o 
One 


didi 


' ages l.“ And from thence he makes a conjecture, what 
otion's account might be; and believes it to be a © wonderful 
confirmation *” of what he had delivered. But IT am ſorr 


acorns learned perſon ſhould ſo widely miſtake the ſenſe of his 


thor ; who does not mean Heraclides's own diſtribution of 
des, but Pythagoras's own. For Pythagoras, as the ſame 


Jaz; to each of which he affigned the ſpace of xx years: 


' Ibid, & Celebrior fama obtiner, ſponte eum petiſſe Zgyprias diſci- 
plinas.“ g Herod. 111. c. 138. | 
Laert. in Pythag, Iubayieas, we peer Healing now 6 28 Taęa xl 
* en ETNCy ü rex r HATH THY id v royfa p e hν⁰] ev. 
De Cyclis Vet. p. 144, 145. 
t Ibid. * Faciunt hæe miritice ad ea confirmanda, quæ hactenus obſer- 
tarimus.“ | Laert. in Pythag. ſect. 10. 

ſo 


ſlaves, as may be ſeen 


erttus relates i, divided the whole life of man into four ages, 
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ſo that the complete life of man was according to him in 
years. Pythagoras therefore, ſays Herac'ides, died Lxxx yea 
old, after his own deſcription of ages, x«Ta T1v idiay u reg 
TWY Nνν⁰⁰ m. 

But to determine the years of Pythagoras's death, we m 


endeavour in the firſt place to diſcover the time of Cylo = 
conſpiracy ; for they all ſay, that he either loſt his life at i ade 
8 


time, or ſurvived but a few months after. It could not hangs 
before Olympiad Lxv11, 4, if Diodorus ® and Jamblichus® m 
be believed, who affirm, that Pythagoras was then alive, y 


He d 


only 


in Italy, when the Crotonians went to war with the Sybarui , — 
For that war, by Diodorus's computation, was about , copie 
Olympiad. And Cicero alſo concurs with them; for he ſan... bi 
* Pris was in Italy, when Brutus delivered his conf This 

« try?:” which happened at the very ſame time, OlympaM1.r'; 
LXVII, 4. But that Cylon's villainy was committed preſent ooly 
after that war, it appears from Jamblichus, or rather Apo te | 


nius, whom he cites for it. After the Crotonians had d 
* ſtroyed-Sybaris,” ſays he, © then Cylon's faction put th 
«© malice in execution 4.” And in Cylon's invective again 
the Pythagoreans, when he incenſed the government agai 
them, there is this expreſſion, That it was a ſhame, tl 
* they who had conquered 300,000 men at the river Tri 
«© ſhould now be enſlaved at home by the 1000th part of th 
c number *,” By the 1o000th part he underſtands the d 
ciples of Pythagoras, that were in all about 3oo . And 
the victory at Trais, he means, the battle with the Sybarites 
who brought into the field 300, ooo men. Tederra I read] 
Jamblichus, for rtręderra: for I find in Diodorus u that Tri 
is a river near Sybaris. Theſe paſſages of Jamblichus wil, 
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m Cenſorinus * ſays the very ſame thing about Plato, that he died ig 
Ms to 


LxxxI, which he counted the legitimate extent of human life. © Ann 


* oftogeſimum & unum, in quo Plato finem vitæ & legitimum eſſe cuotice o! 
« timavit, & habuit. _ x Diodor, Sic. p. 77. q years 
® Jambl. p. 125. 159. P Cic. Tuſcul. Quæſt. iv. ** 

a Jambl. p. 212. EA & EZibagy ixtuoarro, itippayn, To cr he Ju 
piooce tru 


Jambl. p. 2 17. Aioxee» toe rg pid uugid q rep! Tov Toergut Ircumſt 
WoTH ov w .οννHν HD, ü TS x SE iges i, i AUTH T1 ToARl Pani 
XATIFACICEO H. | 
s Jamb. p. 212. Julin. xx, 4. Athenagoras. 

t Diod. Siculus, p. 76, & 77. De TEUTGvTWY THY To cg Tenn 
veizo0w, Strabo vi. Teiaxorra wwpiaor clear im Keorwnicgrai; 22 
u Diod. p. 85. AiaPrvyorre; Tor iv T7 Fact xirdvror TD b 


ſuppol 


" Tzet: 
7 Jamb, 
„ iar 
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1 Euſel 
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ſe, be allowed to prove, that the contpiracy of Cylon 
uſt be dated very ſoon after the deſtruction of Sybaris, which 
; Olympiad LXVII, 4. Let it be put then about two years 
ter it, Olympiad LXVIII, 2; and it concurs with the ggth 
ar of Pythagoras, according to Eratoſthenes, and the calcu- 
lation in our table. All which tends to make it ſtill more 
hbable that the computation is true. For that very year of 
tuch ige Pythagoras died, as the generality of authors ſay. 
2108 He died,” ſays Tzetzes, a hundred years old, wanting 
only one: Near a hundred *,” ſays Jamblichus. Laer- 
indeed fays, ** at ninety ;“ but Caſaubon and Menagius, 
altos other judicious critics, think the author wrote it ninety-nine: 
copies being now corrupted. And ſome MSS. of Euſebius 
ce his death at the very next year, Olympiad Lxv111, 33. 

cou This laſt paſſage of Jamblichus, where he intimates that 
ylon's conſpiracy came quickly after the Sybaritic war, being 


Pons the Latin tranſlation 3 it cannot be imputed as a fault to 
de learned Mr. Dodwell, that he did not take direction from 
when he made his computations, He has dated that con- 
Sam inc at Olympiad Lxx11, 3; which is almoſt xx years after 
e war with the Sybarites. But his reckoning proceeds upon 
o ſuppoſitions, that perhaps will hardly be granted him. 
rſt ke aſſumes, that Pythagoras ſtaid a dozen years at Baby- 
n, after Cambyſes's expedition into Ægypt. But this, J pre- 
me, will now appear to be a falſe account, by the authorities 
have produced above. Then he adds, that Pythagoras con- 
med juſt xx years at Crotona in Italy; and ſince according 
his calculation he came thither at Olympiad Lxvir, 2; he 
hett conſequently be driven out of it at Olympiad Lxx11, 3. 
will, ut the only voucher for that xx years ſtay at Crotona is a 
Wage in Juſtin, which we have cited already.*. And that 
Ann ems to be ſpoken roundly and in the groſs, without taking 
rice of odd years. But Jamblichus ſays, he continued there 
years ; and perhaps it may be ſuſpected, that the true read- 
gin Juſtin is xL, and not xx; for the copies are not much 
d be truſted, when there is nothing but bare figures, without 
un cumſtances to ſpecify the time. 


" Tretzes, p. 205. *ETwv vT%gXw1 £xaTo WAN T2; dg . 

x Jamb, p. 220. Bie, AH iyſid ixxT0 Read with Mr. D. Z ſira 
An are, or rather iſyòg rd, for the MS. had it ed | 
HW” 4 Laer. in Pythag. 'Ng N TMis;, irn Ping immiaarla, they read, THth 
Mint. 0 

Euſeb. edit. Pontac. 2 P. 49. 
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arty Was routed, and himſelf flain, being overtaken in his 
fight, becauſe he would not go through a field of beans “.“ 
ww what is there in theſe words, that ſhews Pythagoras to 
e lived in Sicily before? Why might he not go from Cro- 
a to the aſſiſtance of the Agrigentines ? Is there any thing 
re common in hiſtory, than to have the Sicilians and the 
abitants of Magna Grecia engaged with one another? But 


le a wing he was fixed in Sicily before, yet here is nothing de- 
n 8 = y . 3 * 8 

> ned about the time of this war: why may we not then 
2 poſe it was about the time of Cylon's ſedition, rather than, 


Mr. D. ſets it, x1x years after? Hermippus's own words 
m to favour us in it; for he adds, * That the reſt of his 
cholars, being xxxv in number (all but thoſe that were 
ſain in the fight with the Syracuſians) were burnt at Ta- 
entum for diſturbing the government .“ Now this burn- 
at Tarentum appears to be the ſame that was contrived by 
Cylonian faction, preſently after the ſedition at Crotona *, 
t Mr. D. thinks, Pythagoras was {lain in that war, that 


Muy dæus tyrant of Agrigentum made upon Hiero of Syra- 
er Olymp. LIXXVII, II. Which is to add another improba- 
* s all that have gone before. For who will believe, 
tu Pythagoras would fide with Thraſydæus, a tyrannical and 


ligate man, in a groundleſs and unjuſt war m, againſt Hiero, 
o was the braveſt prince of his time, and a great patron of [77] 
ning; ſome of the greateſt wits of that age reſiding at his 
It, Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, AÆſchylus, and (which 
ſill a furrher argument) Pythagoras's own ſcholar, Epi- 
mus ? 

but Mr. Dodwell fetches two new arguments, from the 
eons of the Pythagorean ſchool, to confirm his aſſertion 
ut the age of Pythagoras w. For Lyſis, one of the ſcho- 
ar: of Pythagoras, was preceptor to Epaminondas and 
Philip of Macedon, both of whom lived after Olympiad c. 


end Ariſtoxenus, a ſcholar of Ariſtotle's, had ſome Pytha- 


nt W 
but 


87a 


Laert. EE Abe prera Twr aurifur Tor Flvdayogar, x; wgoriras Twy Axga- 


1118 
Laert. ibid. Es Taga ili xaT&xavhna. 

Porphyr. p. 207. Eig Tagarla mhdoai, Tus 08 net? eh, 

lind To; 5g) Kęôra. See Jamb. p. 218. | 

Diodor. Sic. p. 40. m Diodor. ibid. 

r. M De Cyclis Vet. p. 148.“ Conveniunt certe Scholæ Pythagoricæ JaJyai. * Plutarch. 
Lyhs enim Pythagorz in Magna Gracia diſcipulus, Fhilippum Mace- 

nem Alexandri M. patrem Thebis inſtituit atque Epaminondam, qui ipſi 

np. c. {uperarunt, nec admodum remoti erant à Pythagora ipſo, quos 

lt + Ariſtoxenus Peripateticus Ariſtotelis diſcipulus.“ 


TY: gorean + Gellivs, 
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6 gorean acquaintance, that were not very remote f 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


&« Pythagoras's own time of 
That one Lyſis a Pythagorean lived at Thebes with Mulch. 
minondas, is a thing not now to be queſtioned ; ſu eban 
many writers of good note have affirmed itꝰ. But there i;orit ti 
reaſon to doubt whether this was the ſame Lytfis that wal. wh 
auditor of Pythagoras; though ſeveral of theſe authors ex is to 
ſay it was he: for if we compute the interval of years long 
the ſedition of Cylon and the age of E they owed 
be found too many to be allowed for one life; even in MH Mace 
own reckoning. For let us ſuppoſe with Mr. D. that Mer th 
fired the Pythagorean college at Olymp. Lxx11, 3. though{Mplider: 
appears to be ſet xv11 years too low. Luyſis then at thut iin tl 
may be ſuppoſed about xx years of age ; for he and Archy tage t. 
being the youngeſt and the ſtrongeſt, are ſaid to have ey i 
out of the fire, in which their companions were burnt ', Wl acco 
Epaminondas's age might be determined with ſufficient eri he 
from the time of his death at the battle of Mantinea, O, h 
oiv, 2: for he was then in the vigour of his years, anon for 
fighting heroically d. But we can fix it preciſely out of ame 
tarch"; who informs us, that he was xL years old, wier to 
was firſt made General; which was Olymp. ci, 2 *.- HeWluppo! 
born then at Olymp. xcir, 1; and we muſt ſuppoſe, he in all 
no leſs than xx years of age before the death of his ; t 
otherwiſe he could not have made thoſe mighty improm he v 
under his diſcipline, that Hiſtorians ſpeak of. I conceim e were 
we have hitherto allowed in our computation is very fans ha 
reaſonable. And yet, at this rate, from the nativity of iis cc 
to the xxth year of Epaminondas there are cx11x yea t the 
long a time certainly for the life of Lyſis, whom np. 1.3 
Lucian nor any one elſe have mentioned in their Ca e m. 
of long-lived men. Nay we muſt ftill ſtretch it out lo be 
for t Plutarch, telling a ſtory of one Theanor a Pythagaiifſ, 
who, upon the news of Lyſi's death, was ſent by the iv Wo 
Irmpic 
o Diod. Sic. in Excerpt.—Cornel. Nepos,-Pauſanias.— lian. in Fhlolay 
Plutarch. de Socratis Genio. — Porphyr, — Jamblich.— Hieronymus 0 0 his n 
Rufinuin. . , Wale, x 
* Porphyr. Jamb. p. 208. Oò ros TrAwralor zilig x) ibhονννον . Col” **5 ci 
Ourot Te ve. So Plutarch. de Socr. idem p. 583. News zie in . 
0 Ov A,) rò ig. Jad. Ay 
q Hewixw;, Diod. |) f TW 
r Plut. de Ade Bivoag, "Emapirarix; eig rica g tro; a 
ü ig N wigtubelg Agg. ä = Ix 
* Diodorus, 367. t Plut. de Socratis Dæmonio. . 
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of Italy to Thebes, to perform ſome ceremonies at his 
ulchre *, makes him arrive there the very time that the 
ebans returned home, which was Olymp. c, 3 It we 
nit this account, we muſt add fourteen years more to Lyſis's 
„which is already ſo much too long; for from the birth of 
is to Olymp. e, 3, there are cxxx11 years. But we muſt 
long this life fill further, according to Diodorus, who is 
owed by Mr. Dodwell. For Diodorus ſays , that Philip 
Macedon, the father of Alexander, was educated at Thebes 
er the ſame Pythagorean with Epaminondas, and made a 
iderable progreſs in philoſophical knowledge. But we are 
ain that it was Olymp. ci, 4, when Philip was ſent an 
tage to Thebes, This is expretsly ſaid by Diodorus 7, and 
ly intimated by Plutarch *; and fully confirmed from 
account of Philip's age. For he died Olymp. cx1, 1 
n he was xLVII years oldb; and conſequently at Olymp. 
% he was but xiv; which is an age young enough in all 
on for the underſtanding of the Pythagorean doctrines. If 
ſame Lyſis therefore was both ſcholar to Pythagoras, and 
er to Philip, he muſt ſurvive the ſedition of Cylon (when 
ſuppoſe him xx years old) till Ol. or, 4. So that he muſt 
in all cxLI years. This is a life of ſuch an extraordinary 
th; that, I am perſuaded, even Mr. D. himſelf, rather 
he will believe this, will come over to my opinion, that 
e were two Pythagoreans of the ſame name, and that Hiſ- 

ans have confounded two Lyſis's together. And yet, in 
his computation, I have followed Mr. D's own ſentiment 

t tne date of Cylon's conſpiracy. But if we place it at 

Mp. LXVIII, 2, Which I conceive I have proved above to 

he more probable opinion, then the longevity of Lyſis 

be ſtill augmented more extravagantly, even to cLVIII 


th 


finge 
> 18 


Plolaus, one of thoſe that eſcaped “ ex incendio Cylonis,” who 
to his maſter's Lyſis's ſepulchre at Thebes. T h Too Tw .- 
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UIrmpiodorus, in his MS Commentary on Plato's Phædon, ſays it [AdJend. 


p. $44] 


© © 3 4 a 7 \ T 7 
ain, is, 8. Pauſanias ſays, * above xXLVI, 17707 ptv wr Tgq* [ Addend. 
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Mr. Dodwell's next argument is taken out of A, Geli 
who, reporting a thing from Ariſtoxenus, a diſciple of {4 
totle's, ſays, ** He ſeems to have had it from his acqui 
« tance 8 and other ancient Pythagoreans, 
& lived at no great diſtance from Pythagoras's own age. 
But, as I humbly conceive, this expreſſion of Gellius b. 
looſe and general to determine ſo nice a point. For whoq 
tell, whether haud multum ſhall ſignify fifty years, or fx 
ſcore, or perhaps a hundred? This Xenophifus was prey 
to Ariftoxenus*; who, upon the death, as it ſeems, of 
Pythagorean maſter, was a follower of Ariſtotle. Ark 
ſet up his ſchool at Athens about Olymp. cx1*; and with 
queſtion Ariſtoxenus was one of the firſt of his ſcholar: 
he expected to have ſucceeded him after his death, which 
could not have preſumed upon a ſhort acquaintance. We 
ſuppoſe then, that Xenophilus might die about Olymp. 
But he lived above a hundred and five years; as Ariſton 
himſelf has told usf. He was born therefore about 0 


LXXXIII; which is xxv from Pythagoras's days according) * 5: 


Mr. Dodwell; and after the other reckoning LX. Ei entin 
theſe ſums is haud multum, ſo that this point cannot be aſter 
cided from that paſſage of Gellius, But there are other v erter 
that ſpeak more particularly of the ſucceſſions of the; This 
[*:] gorean ſchool; and they perhaps may enable us to dete lich 
the controverſy. <©* Pythagoras flouriſhed,” ſays Lap><<1v 
ce about the LX Olymp. and his ſchool continued for niſf"b!ic 
even ten generations. For the laſt of the Pythagoreans ythage 
C Xenophitus, Phanto, Echecrates, Diocles, and Polymi co 
„ Theſe were known to Ariſtoxenus, and had been the {ci Plat 
« Philolaus and Eurytus ?.“ But what does he call 2% 0 
ration? The very argument itſelf will aſſiſt us to fu vin, 
meaning; for he proves from the interval between Out res 
and the deaths of thoſe laſt Pythagoreans, that the 3 
tions were nine or ten. He cannot then here allow! gh; 
ears O 


xxxIII years to a generation; as thoſe authors we have 


c Gellius iv, 11. Quam rem videtur Ariſtoxenus cognoviſſ 
« nophilo familiari ſuo, & ex quibuſdam aliis natu majoribus; 


& tate Pythagoræ haud multum aberant.“ d Suidas V Heye 

[Addend, © At Olymp. Cx1, 2. when Euznctus was Archon. Dionyſ. 24 Diod. 
p. 543.] de Demollh. | ft Apud Lucianum in Macrob. t Cicer. 
| g Laert. in Pythag. Hege 8 xara mh £ cnuvuriada, % 0 | Jamb], 
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bove did: for at that rate there would not be above fix gene- 
tions. But he ſeems to take a -generation for xx years, as 
eychius ® and ſome others define it. Now if we reckon 


here are ten ſuch generations. But Xenophilus, being above 
o5 years of age when he died, may be ſuppoſed to have out- 
red all his ſchool-fellows by one whole generation. So that 
ere appears an evident reaſon, why our author ſays “ nine 
or even ten:“ for they are but nine, if we count to the 
eaths of Phanto and Echecrates, and the generality of them: 
ut, if we meaſure to the long extent of the life of Xeno- 
hilus, who perhaps for xx years together was the only ge- 
vine Pythagorean left in the world, they are even ten gene- 


lars: tions. Diodorus ſays, The laſt of the Pythagoreans were 
which alive at Olymp. cur, 3i;? which wants but half a dozen 
Wel ears of nine generations. But the learned Mr. Dodwell's 


mputation will in no wife agree with this paſſage of Laertius. 


ion er Mr. D. ſets the founding of the Pythagorean ſchool xxx 
O eers later than Laertius does: which cuts the account ſhorter | 
ordne © generation and a half. Tully ſays the Pythagorean ſect 
FithMontinued “ many generations * after the death of their 
t be Walter : which expreſſion ſeems not to favour thoſe that would 


orten the duration of it. 

This I take to be a true explication of this place of Laertius ; 
hich has given ſo much trouble to his interpreters. And, I 
pnceive, it may be further confirmed by the teſtimony of 
anblichus ; who, when he ſpeaks of the ſceceſſions of the 
ythagorean ſchool, makes Ariſtæus, Pythagoras's immediate 
cceflor, to have been “ very near vii generations before 
Plato!.” Now let us ſuppoſe Ariſtæus to have been 1x 
ears old, when he took Pythagoras's chair about Olymp. 
xV11l, 2: for he was the eldeſt of all the ſociety, and for 
at reaſon ſucceeded him m. He was born then at Olymp. 
e gen, 3. And from that time to the nativity of Plato, Olymp. 
XXVI, 1, there are 138 years; which wants but two 
ears of vir generations. But, if Mr. D's computation were 
lowed, there would be 102 years only between Ariſtæus and 
lato ; that is, five generations. 

Heſych. v. Yu, TI N Y vhAIrarTraAL iTAY of H&gνE di. 

Diod. p. 386. Ext 0s Toy Lubayogiray (op o TEAEUTWVTEGs 

t Cicer. Tuſcul. 1. Multa — poſtea viguit.“ 

Jambl. p. 219. Agigaseg, inlg y,½e iylire mes ad rarog. lege, wes. 
Nr. 

® Jambl, p. 220. agadhet Agra vb TXT Rpt ouraru UrTh. 
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this place is very corrupt in the original; and fo is the ne 
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byt 
hag 
m tl 
re a 
{ma 


eflo 


The ſame Jamblichus has given us a liſt of the whole ſe. 
ceſſion of the Pythagoreans; which, being very faulty i 
the preſent edition, 1 hope it will not be unacceptable u 
the Reader to ſee ſome of it here corre&ed ; and it will ſupply 
us with ſome conſiderable hints, about the age of Pythz 
goras. 


1. Pythagoras. ot! 
2. Ariſtazzus. IV, 
3. Mnemarchus, Pythagoras's ſon, * 
4. Bulagoras. - 
5. Tydas, fa 
6. Areſas. ty o 

It 18 


7. Diodorus. | 
8. Clinias, Philolaus. Theoridas, Eurytus. Archytas, 


D.! 
Now, 
un; 
geratic 
yt 
to w 
dtius's 
goras. 
e the 
t Jam 
ſome 
ill eo 
annot t 
agoras 
vas ta 
en Die 


Ariſtzus, he ſays, was not only made Pythagoras's ſucceſſy 
but “ he had the honour to inarry his widow Theano, at 
6 to be guardian to his ſon : and that becauſe of his exsn 
c ordinary knowledge in the Pythagorean doctrines a.“ } 


where he ſays, * Mnemarchus the ſon of Pythagoras ſucceek 
« Ariſtzus”.” The name of Tydas v too ſeems to be wrong 
bat whatever his true name was, He was ſo much concen 
« for the tacking of Crotona, which happened while hen 
« travelling abroad, that he died with grief not long after 

„ return, And he was the only perion in the whole fu 
« ceſſion, that had an immature death, all the reſt living 
& an extreme old age .“ The next ſucceſſor Areſas is qu 
loſt by the Latin interpreter, who tranſlates @gioay tult un 


as if he had read it #p:oxv. But the paſſage is plain and ea bout 
if we write it with a capital letter, to denote it a proper nu are 
Well, we ſee here are no fewer than eight lives in the ch ha 
thagorean ſucceſſion; and this very number is atteſted by W's old 
other ancient writer, who ſays, Plato was the ninth fut the 
« cellor from Pythagoras; having been the diſciple of can 
EE nn dre, th 
n Tambl. p. 220. Ti; a % jm rd Orart; yas ratrtiuln, % us? 
ite. WEQMEXPATNNEIH ro OYKATWN, lege, A To ii 25 
Annotator has obſerved. 8 182 
o Ibid. Med 6» nynoao)ﬀs Myrucexev Tor Nubayear, lege, INobay4 Mmarus, 
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tytas*,” Now it is known, that Plato converſed with the 1 
haoreans in Italy about Olymp. xcv*; to which time, x 
1 the death of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D's ſcheme, 
re are no more than Lxx years: which without queſtion is 
ſnall an allowance; being but x years apiece to the ſeveral 
eſſors. Whereas we know, in the Peripatetic ſchool, 
ſotle preſided x111 years, Theophraſtus after him about 
iv, and then Strato xvIII, and then Lycon xLII. In the 
ge manner, if we examine the Platonic, or Stoic, or Epi- 
ean ſucceſſions: and compute by a middle rate; and allow 
ſame meaſure to the Pythagoreans : we ſhall find a ne- 
ry of dating the original of the Pythagorean ſchool as high 
is placed in our table; which is Lxxv1 years earlier than 


D. has ſet ir. | 


e ſue- 
lty n 
ble to 
ſuppl 
tha 


tas, Now, to ſum up the evidence about the Pythagorean ſuc- 
cello; firſt, Laertius ſays, the ſect continued nine or ten 
o, alW:rations ; then Jamblichus ſays, Ariſtzus, the ſecond in 
ern ?rthagorean line, was about ſeven generations before 
" bt, who was ſcholar to the laſt of the e and [8$;] 
e ners author ſays, Plato was the tenth ſucceſſor from Py- 
ceelWooras, All theſe accounts, conſpiring ſo together, ſeem to 


e the thing pretty certain. But yet, in the particulars 


t ſanblichus has given us relating to this ſucceſhon, there 


ſome things unaccountable; whether they be owing to 


ill copies of Jainblichus's book, or to the author himſelf, 


le (uWrnot tell. As when he ſays, That in the time of Bu- 

ving iWzgoras, the fourth in the ſucceſſion, the city of Crotona 

s dura taken and ſacked ”,” I ſuppoſe he means the time, 

le un Dionyſius the elder conquered the Crotonians and the 

dei bouring cities, and held them in flavery for many years; 

mu are taught by Diodorus“, Dionyſius Halic. and Livy : 

the Mich happened at Olymp. xcvIII, 1. Now Plato was x1, 

by as old at the time of this Olympiad : and this Bulagoras 

th fit the ſecond from Ariſtæus in the line of ſucceſſion: how 

of can this be conſiſtent with what Jamblichus has ſaid 

re, that Plato was near ſeven generations from the time of | 

us? 

* 26 * 
, W*criptor vitæ Pyth. apud Photium. Eftareg amo Hud e Aakoxe; yi- | N 

ahi wars, Ag ore wh meroCuTigs wabnlng vero. # 

1d, Latrt, in Platone. | 

on, k Jambl. p. 220. ES 2 .012oracÞna oven 75 KpaoTwnaTwy Tov. | 
Dod. 317. Dionyſ. in Excerpt. p. 539. Livy, J. xziv. | 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


Again, Jamblichus* puts Diodorus the Aſpendian in 
line of ſucceſſion before Philolaus and Eurytus and Archyy 
the youngeſt of whom was præceptor to Plato. But f 


Mb 
ſons 


re 
Diodorus appears to have been younger than Plato hin 0 9 
For Plato died above Lxxx years old at Olymp. eiu 
But Diodorus Y was an acquaintance of Stratonicus the Mull, ;. 
cian, who was in the court of Ptolemæus Lagi * : which nM... f 
be after Olymp. cxiv. Again, Archeſtratus the Syracuſ mY 
was junior to Plato; as we may gather from Athenzus's war 
„ Archeſtratus, ſays he, knows not, that in Plato's com ao? 
ce yium there were xxv111 gueſts*.” But Archeſtratus nM 
tions this Diodorus, as a perſon then alive, in theſe eleg | * 
verles; 
hago 
A s T6AA0GL 10a Hαντνν v, Jtiov N eαοναα, eradie 
Ou the iCN, oro x8Env t ννƷ ou 
Fu xixlnvias Juntwr, tiow d anonAnxlo, = 
n afNpwrogatys Ts nel dle. drag de | ab. 
Hdd To p pe, Beorens ay Ts WEpIKUPTN« hany 
Qsce Wptres x pg oro! rade pulDohoyeot, boreg'! 
Ta; Auyavois wporayey, x; Wes Aiodwpor loving are t 
To. ropoy, tyxparius peer ix Tlufaryopicey Phi 
| a 0 
They are fools, _ he, that refuſe to eat the dogfiſh ; bec 8 
it devours human bodies: for any fiſh will eat man's fel, Mad'n 
it can find it. So that they, that are ſcrupulous upon land 
account, muſt live upon ſalads, and go to Diodorrs, Peet 
turn Pythagoreans. The ſecond verſe the learned Caſaub . bas 
has oblerved to be faulty; i Pyt 
| | — exò cn x8 nv Teton of tl 
Fou xexln]as” 
for there is no ſuch word as T:\:Cwdng, He offers a dou HE 
emendation of it; one, *g xipeEwdn, the other, men 
xi>eCopwdn. But the firſt of theſe cannot be allowed; Kher 
it ought to be vpe; and then the firſt ſyllable will! 22 
long. The ſecond is too remote from the common reading Janb1 
After ſo great a man, it will be pardonable, if I miſtake 2 
my conjecture. The ſame verſe comes again in pag. 310; al - & 
there it is —0ora x8$ay ye abun. I would correct it, ly 
| 1 / | 5 
— O 18 aTleMeBweon a1. 
FN N,. | Laert, 
es 
* Tambl. 220. y Athen. p. 163. Z 1d. 350, . De Cy 
2 Athen. p. 4. [ Ibid. p. 163.] 
Aut 


THE AGE OF PYTHAGORAS, 


1:2; is a locuſt, or ſort of a graſshopper; he means 
ns of a“ light and deſultory temper,” that ſkip about, 
are blown with every wind, as graſshoppers are. But I 
1d go a little further, and join the words together thus, 
wrgaTleni wen, Kir pos is a ſmall light ſort of a bird, 
is toſſed about with the wind; and is metaphorically 
n, for a fooliſh light witted- fellow. See Heſychius, the 
oliaſt on Ariſtoph. and others. So that απαð gare eαινe 
rery fit compound from xtr@o5 and Ig. 

zut it is time to take notice of another contradiction in 
account of Jamblichus. For in another place he makes 
lolaus, and Eurytus, and Archytas, contemporaries with 
hagoras©; though here we ſee he has placed them at ſeven 
erations from him. It is a wonder, that in ſo ſhort a work 
(ould be ſo often inconſiſtent with himſelf. But which of 


vm, 
e Mu 
chm 


aſſertions ſhall we follow? No doubt, that which he ſays . 


eeſt, and which agrees beſt with what others have faid. 
hat can be more expreſs than his own words? “ In fo 
pany generations nobody had ever ſeen one of the Pytha- 
orcan books, till Philolaus's time d.“ Does he not here 
are there were „ many generations” between Pythagoras 
Philolaus? And Laertius has preſerved for us one of 
hytas's letters to Plato, who had defired to purchaſe the 
ings of Ocellus Lucanus: and there Archytas ſays, He 
ad made an enquiry after them, and had ſpoken with the 
randchildren of Ocellus about them ©.” Here are plainly 
e generations between Archytas and Ocellus: and yet no- 
y has ſaid, that even Ocellus himſelf was contemporary 
Pythagoras. And ſo much by way of enquiry about the 
of that philoſopher. | 


[HE very learned Mr. Dodwell f has advanced ſome other 
uments to eſtabliſh his opinion about Phalaris's age, which 
t here be conſidered, In the pretended Epiſtles ? there is 
ntion of one Cliſthenes, who was baniſhed, it ſeems, out 


Jambl, p. 103. Oi oanaicrarUE x; avrw ovſxeoicals, x; wabnriuoavkss 
bye WgeoCuTy vie, Oinonacg Te, Y Euguros, ApxuTas Ts 6 He- 
eg, QC, | | 

Id. p. 172. Ev Too zuTai; yereai; ETwy BI 89, Hei tw Hobayo- 
 UT0 V1 L4TWY Tefb TETEUX wg 720 Ths OrhnAge mAmiag, lege, Wegrrerev= 
A. 


| 


Laert. in Arch. *AviAbopss ws Atvxanrug, 30 keV e Tor; Oxi 


nie. 
De Cyelis Vet. p. 253. s Phal. Epiſt. 77. 95, 110. K 
, | | 0 p 
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 LXv11, 1b. And there muſt be an interval of ſome ye 


Now this ſtory will never ſuit with the circumſtances of ü 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


of ſome democratical city, but the name 1s not ſet down, Ty 
perſon Mr. D. ſuppoſes to be the famous Cliſthenes the At 
nian, who had almoſt as great a ſhare in driving out the fam 
of Piſiſtratus, as Brutus the Roman had in expelling the Ty 
quins, Now Piſiſtratus's ſons were driven out at Olyn 


between that and Cliſthenes's exile. Phalaris therefore, y 
relieves Cliſthenes after his baniſhment, muſt have been 
in the throne about Olymp. LXVIII; that is, XL years af 
Euſebius's period, which J follow as a rule and ſtandard throy 
all my Diſſertation. | 

But I muſt here again profeſs my ſorrow, to ſee this en 
lently learned writer ſo impoſed on by theſe ſpurious lett 
For all this affair of Cliſthenes was no where 1 in the 
phiſt's head: neither is the ſcene of it laid at Athens. 
our Phalaris's Cliſthenes was the ſon of Autonoë , a kit 
woman of the Tyrant's: but the Athenian's mother was cal 
Agariſte, as Herodotus * and ZElian | aſſure us; and a nix 
of the ſame Cliſthenes, the mother of Pericles”, was cult 
Agariſte, in memory of the other. Perhaps it may be {| 
pected, that Autonoe in the Epiſtles may be only a mother e! 
law. But' this I think would be a ſorry evaſion; though wil}. 
had not that direct anſwer to it, which the Letters themſcht 
afford us, where they call her“ his own mother",” Ift 
fault be laid on the copies of Phalaris, and Autonoe be fy 
poſed a corruption of the true word Agariſte: there will Wl. d. 
no dealing upon this argument with ſuch maſters of defen n=; 
But then again Phalaris's Cliſthenes was fined three talent 
and all he had was ſeized on and confiſcated to the public uM... .. 


Athenian Cliſthenes; who, being baniſhed, as /Elian fays 
by way of exoſtraciſm, muſt conſequently have the free 
and enjoyment of his eſtate all the time of his exile, For th 
was one difference between exoſtraciſm and ordinary banil 
ment; that the former allowed to the perſon the entire rig 
of his own revenues a. Herodotus ſo repreſents this tra 
action, as if Cliſthenes had quitted Athens by order of Cle 
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king of Sparta, without ſuffering any exoſtraciſm, 
eren this account ſufficiently proves, that he was not the 
enes in the Epiſtles : for here was no fine or confiſcation 
ods; if he only retired in obedience to Cleomenes. 


Olyn iſthenes the Athenian,” ſays Cicero, “ having a miſtruſt 
ne his affairs, depoſited money for his daughters Photions 
ww, TY [uno's temple at Samos.“ This miſtruſt appears to have 

n | 


little before his baniſhment: and if he had money of 
wn lodged then in Samos, it is pretty hard to believe, 
he would ſend a begging to Sicily, the quite contrary 
and ſo much further than Samos, Bur what need of many 
us cx: Let but any body read the hiſtory of Cliſthenes in 


nd one circumſtance mentioned, not ſo much as Athens 
xd, nor Cliſthenes's rival Iſagoras, nor Cleomenes ; but 
general heads only, and common-places : and let him 
Fe, if he can, that the writer of thoſe Epiſtles ſpeaks of 
Athenian. Or if he do ſpeak of him; even this may 
mong the other arguments to detect him a Sophiſt, 

r. Dodwell * adds one little ſuſpicion more towards ſettling 


ther i ave of Phalaris. There is one Epiſtle directed to Hiero, 
ak no to Epicharmus*. Now if this Epicharmus be the 
* ic Poet, and this Hiero the Tyrant of Syracuſe; their 


will agree well with Mr. D's notion, that makes him 
eat Olymp. LXXII. But 1 will not loſe any time in re- 
ng this ſuſpicion; fince Mr. D. himſelf ſeems not to rely 
mit. It is enough, if we remark ; that there is not the 
hint in the Letters, that the Epicharmus there was a 
t: witch the Author, had he meant the Comedian, would 
ly have omitted; if we may gueſs at his humour by his 
ny Letters to Steſichorus. As for Hiero, the Epiſtles have 
relented him as a citizen of Leontini; where the Hiero of 
acute had no concern, that we know of. | 

And now, I think, I have gone through the moſt memo- 
Je pallages that have relation either to Phalaris's or Pytha- 
S's age; and I have conſidered all that Mr. Dodwell has 
de uſe of to ſupport his new aſſertions. I do not pretend 
pals my own judgement, or to determine 2 on 
ter fide: but I ſubmit the whole to the cenſure of ſuch readers 
ae well verſed in ancient learning; and particularly to 


a incomparable Hiſtorian and Chronologer, the right 


frend the Biſhop of Coventry and Litchneld®, 

Cicero de Legibus, II, 16. “ Cum rebus timeret ſuis.” | 

be Cyclis Vet. p. 253. * Ep. 86, 61, 98. L Dr. William Lloyd.] 
1 N 21 ; ; : la 


otus; and then look upon the Letters, where he will 


bs 
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P. 122. 


6 & H E preliminarzes about Phalaris's age being agret 


as I have done, at Olymp. Lv11, 3; we are at laſt con 


a very worthy cavil. As if J was not to rank my argur 


gument in the front, becauſe it is one of the ſtrongeęſt, 
can never be eluded. 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIs,, 


I. 


1 N the laſt Epiſtle, to thoſe of Enna, a ci 
Sicily; Phalaris ſays, the Hyblenſes and Ph 
enſes had promiſed to lend him money at inten 
Oi de vnioymo pft ws TEA x, Ouvrieis, The 
phiſt was careful to mention ſuch cities as he | 
were in Sicily. For ſo Ptolemy places ®uria then 
and Antoninus, Phintis*; and Pliny, Phintien( 
But it is ill luck for this forger of Letters, th 
fragment of Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well acqui 
with the hiſtory of his country, was preſerved y 
a witneſs againſt him. That excellent Write 
forms us, that Phintias, Tyrant of Agrigentum | 
very place where Phalaris was before him) firſt M. 
Phintia, calling it by his own name; Krite l 
Tins Wow, ovoranas avryy Oriole! and that this 
done, while the Romans were at War with king! 
rhus, that is, about Ol. cxxv *; which is 4 
CCLXX years after Phalaris's death, taking even 
later account of St. Hierom. A pretty flip this 
our Sophiſt, who, like the reſt of his profeſſion, 
more verſed in the Books of Orators than Hifſton 
to introduce his Tyrant borrowing money of a ( 
almoſt cc years before it was named or built. 


between Mr. B. and me; for he conſents to place 


the buſineſs. itſelf, And what does the learned Examiner . I 
vance againſt our firſt argument ? v1ls . 
For methed's ſake,” fays he, “the Doctor begins al _ 

that 


<« laſt Epiſtle.” For modeſty's ſake, the gentleman begins 


Tan 
ght | 
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according to their force, rather than to take them as | 


happen to riſe? But he will find by and by, that I put thi 
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PAINTIENTES. ? - 
gut the copies of Phalaris have "Taaia, and I make uſe P. 122. 
f the Examiner's conjecture T&axia,” I conceive it is 
à {mall fault to make uſe of it in a citation, if I do not 
me it to myſelf. But he reſents, I ſuppoſe, that I did not 
he him, and give him the glory of his correction. If 
be it, I can heartily excuſe , "f for, his true emenda- 
being 10 Ay few, he has reaſon to look after them, 
, to ſpeak freely, the correction is ſo very eaſy, that the 
our of it is but moderate. For, „ if in all the editions 
of Phalaris it has been TaAzio;” the reaſon was, that, 
ore Mr. B. aroſe, nobody of eminent learning would de- 

e himſelf by the publication of thoſe Epiſtles. 2 
But granting it to be TEaaia, whether any of the Si- P. 122. 
alian Hybla's be here meant, is dubious.” Though all 1931 
be wide from the queſtion, for I fetch no argument from wha 
bla: yet it has a worſe quality than that, for it is not true.“ 

[ have ſent,” = Phalaris, “ over all Sicily to borrow 

money at intereſt; and ſome freely gave me money, as the 
Leontines and Geloans; others promiſed to lend me, as the 
Hyblæans and Phintians .“ Is it dubious now, whether 

y of the Hybla's of Sicily be meant in this place? does he 

t ſay expreſsly, that he ſent to borrow in Sicily? I am 

y, our Honourable Editor 1s no better verſed in his own 

thor : I am glad, I would ſay; for it is to be hoped he 

pploys his time better. 5 5 

[ may now put in one word about thoſe 'Ya>ain, a people 

that are not in Sicily: ſo that I was unlucky in 0 P. 122. 
The Sophiſt took care to mention ſuch towns, as he knew 
were in Sicily.“ Though the Examiner's emendation 
\zics be ſo obvious and certain; yet he is half in the mind 
renounce his own correction out of pure contradiction to 
e. Let it then be Yaaain, to humour him a little. What 
ils now does the Examiner carry with him, but a manifeſt de- 
jon, that his Epiſtles are a cheat? For the Writer declares 
that it was Sicily,“ where he borrowed his money: but 
hen he comes to name thoſe that lent it, he talks of 
Tanzini, which are no where in Sicily.” Now a Sophiſt 
light be guilty of this miſtake : but the true Phalaris could 
ot, | 

At laſt the Examiner is come to the merits of the cauſe ; | 
Ir he will prove there were two Phintia's in Sicily, “ For P. 123. 


2 Ep. 148. Ei; aTa&oas Eiiihian, | 
the 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


< the Phintia built by Phintias, which is medtioned in] 
& dorus d, was a maritime Town: but the Phintia of Ptolo 
and Pliny %, was mediterrancan : and this latter may be 
place, that is meant in the Epiſtles, | 1 
This it is to have a reach of thought, and a ſagacity 
culiar to a great genius. Theſe are the very paſlages y 
had cited; and yet fo dull was I, that I Gall not diſeg 
that the authors ſpoke of different Phintia's. For I fand 
if Pliny or Ptolemy had meant another Phintia beſides tha 
Diodorus, they would have given us an account of two; 
Diodorus's Phintia was too confiderable to be omitted. $ 
therefore they mention one only, it was a plain argument 
me, that they knew but of one. Nay, I went further, 
imagined I had found the true reaſon, why theſe Author 
agreed fo in the account of its ſituation. For when a ciy 
ſituated but a little within land, near the mouth of a river 
Phintia was: it is no wonder that writers differ, ſome: call 
it a maritime town, becauſe it is near the ſea, and has ah 
bour for ſhips; others calling it an inland town, becauk 
really lies within land, and not in the verge of the ſea- 
As in the very ſame place Ptolemy reckons Agrigentum am 
the mediterranean towns; though Pliny and every body: 
call it a ſea-town: for, as Polybius ſays e, it was ſeated x 
ſtadia, one league only, within the mouth of the river. 
the ſame Ptolemy calls Gela and Camarina inland towns 
the very ſame reaton : though every novice in geography kne 
they were maritime. Virgil f deſcribes the promontories 


ſea-towns of Sicily, that /Eneas ſaw, as he coaſted it: Io 
& Hinc altas rupes projectaque ſaxa Pachyni Was 1 
% Radimus: & fatis nunquam conceſſa moveri odor 
ce Apparet Camarina procul, campique Geloi, LW 
«© Immaniſque Gela fluvii cognomine difta ; at c 
* Arduus inde Agragas oftentat maxima longe thalc 


« Meœnia, magnanimam quondam generator equorum WW vas | 


Here, we ſee, are three maritime cities, Camarina, Gela, an 
Agrigentum : will our Examiner therefore double theſe, à ur 
has done Phintia, becauſe Ptolemy calls them mediterrancal and | 
If he pleaſes to publiſh a new map of Sicily, with theſe nol the 

diſcoveries in it, he will meet with his deſerved applauſe, 


2 


But the Gentleman proceeds, and tells us, “ Phintia in H v. 
« Epiſtle muſt therefore be the mediterranean town; becau dee 
ii. ir 

d Diod. p. 867. e Prol. iii, 4. lin. ili, 8. Fanti 


0 Polyb. ix. f Xn. iii. _ E51 
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Hybla, which is there joined with it, is mediterranean. 
This, he ſays, is a way of arguing, that I myſelf uſe in the 
next Section s;“ which I will ſhew him to be miſtaken in, 
en I come to that paragraph. In the mean time why ſo 
ftive, that this Hybla in the Epiſtle muſt needs be mediter- 
jean ? Did he not newly ſay, „it is dubious whether any 
of the Sicilian Hybla's be there meant? and the ſuppoſed 
\bla's out of Sicily might be maritime, for aught he knows. 
t allow this to be a Sicilian Rybla : were all of that name 
Sicily mediterranean towns ? This he muſt affirm, or elſe 
argument is lame of one foot, which we ought not to ſuſ- 
& in ſo great a logician. To be ſure then, he imagines 
it all the Hybla's of Sicily were inland cities: as it farther 
ears from his Index to Phalaris* ;z where that Hybla, that 
really maritime, is deſcribed to be mediterranean : a 
nifeſt error, and plainly refuted by 'Thucydides', Cicero, 


Examiner in every ſtep he takes. 
But he fancies, “ I may maintain, that all thoſe Authors, 
Diodorus, Ptolemy, and Pliny, may mean the fame Phintia,” 
nd if all his fancies were as true as this, I would not write 
e word againſt him.) © If ſoz why may not Diodorus 
be miſtaken as much in the date of this town, as two good 
witneſſes prove him to be in the ſituation of it?“ 

have already ſhewn, that none of them were miſtaken in 
ſituation of Phintia; for they all knew that it was a port- 


mera, The only difference is in the name; ſome calling 
h a fituatton maritime, others mediterranean. But that 
was really a port-town, there are two as good witneſſes on 
lodorus's fide 5 Antonine in his Itinerary *, and Cicero! : fo 
t we have three teſtimonies againſt two. But let us ſee 
at evidence may be produced from matter of fact. Car- 
thalo, the Carthaginian admiral, hearing the Roman fleet 
was gone from Syracuſe, came towards them with cx fail: 
ela, he Komans, not daring to engage him, got into the har- 
e, as WJ Pour of Phintia; whither the Carthaginians purſued them, 
ranen nd ſunk 67 of their ſhips, and diſabled 13. Soon after 
ſe note Roman Conſul, knowing nothing of what had hap- 


| Ep. 148. TA urig. 

V. Megarenſes. Hyblzi, quorum urbs Megara Mediterranea.“ 

beca See Cluverius's Sicil. 133. k P. 21. Per maritima loca, &c.“ 

n. in Verrem. “ Coge ut ad aguam tibi trumentum metiantur, vel 

Plintiam, vel Haleſam, &c.“ | 
ce pened, 


gil, Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and others. So very happy is 
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yn ſeated a little within land, near the mouth of the river 
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'& pened, comes from Meſfana with 36 fail, and caft ay 

cc before Phintia.” This action is told at large in Diodom 

and can we think all this a mere dream of his, „ vritten ij 

ec he was faſt aſleep,” as our Examiner expreſſes it ? H 

born within 60 miles of Phintia; and ſurely he, that trat 

[97] through Europe and Aſia to view the places he wrote 

could fcarce be ſo ignorant at home, as to make whole fi 

engage and be funk upon dry land. But if the Exam 

will ſtin remain obſtinate againſt Diodorus and the reſt; II 

one witneſs more in reſerve, whom, I dare fay, he will il 

to be a good one, It is the Honourable Charles Boyle Ei 

the learned Editor of Phalaris, who in his Index there 

theſe very words; * Phintia now called Lycata, a mari 

ec town in the eaſt of Sicily, not a mediterranean as Ptal 

ec calls it . Here'is an authority heyond all exception, 

'only that there was a maritime Phintia, but that Pu 

"meant it. The Gentleman perhaps may bluſh at this pat 

and therefore 1 will not bear hard upon him, but only aſk] 

one ſhort queſtion. ** Phintia a maritime town,” ſays 
Editor; © a mediterranean,” fays' the Examiner: 

whether is harder to be proved, that the maritime and 

"Mediterranean are tlie ſame town, or that the Editor and 

Examiner are the fame perſon? e 

But let us obſerve the inference he makes from this 

as he thought it, of Diodorus: for here we may expect 

p. 123. Very quinteflence of logick. Why may not Diodom 

ce miſtaken as much in the date of this town, as he is in 

« ſituation of it?” Now the miftake is in the tuation, 

ſuppoſing it a miſtake, might perhaps be five miles; for! 


rr ＋ _ 


P, 137. 
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' is enough to denominate it an inland town. But the mi ma! 
0 about the date muſt be no leſs than ccLxx years: for reren 
g thing leſs than that will do the Epiſtles no ſervice. 80g r 
il here lies the true import of our Examiner's query; If Vor. 
0 dorus might miſtake a league or two, wh mii not lian. 
i [98] take CCLxXx years ? that is, if Milo the Crotonian could on 
I a bull, why might he not carry a brace of elephants? WW; a; 
N But that Diodorus has not miſtaken himſelf in his a bead 
i of the date of Phintia, any more than in the fituation, WE for | 
may be as ſure as any hiſtory can make us. (I.) For, :.) N 
he could not miſtake in the age of Phintias the Tyrant. bis 


has involved him in ſo many circumſtances, and linked Worn r 


m Diod. 880. n Diod. in Præf. | 
o ce Phintia, hodie Lycata, urbs maritima in Orientali Siciliæ latere; 
&« mediterranea, ut Ptolemzus.” 2 
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: PHINTIENSES. 


| and ſo many contemporaries ; that a man muſt hate his own 
donation, who will preſume to ſay, that this Phintias was 
ten ir than Phalaris. He had war with Hicetas Tyrant of. 
Heuer; that Hicetas, that had another war with Mano 
tra poiſoner of Agathocles, and was ſucceeded by Thynio, or 


end, an ally of king Pyrrhus. He is mentioned with De- 


Mc ſubellius the Roman tribune , whoſe age we know from 
Man bius, and Livy, and Appian. He had concerns with the 
zi eenines of Meffana“, a people never heard of in Sicil 
vill ee the age of Agathocles, He razed to the very ground 
Ein ity of Gela *, which a whole cloud of Hiſtorians witneſs 
Here Wave been ſtanding long after Phalaris's time. What man 


mmon modeſty or ſenſe will ſay all theſe actions are con- 


mart 
pt ed, and that Phintias lived three centuries before? Can 
tion, rcellent an Hiſtorian be ſuſpected of ſuch a groſs piece of 


igence? It is as abſurd, as to affirm, that the right Reve- 
| the Biſhop of Sarum, in his immortal “ Hiſtory of the 
mation,” may have miſtaken the affairs of Henry III. 
hoſe of Henry VIII. 

here is a medal in Goltzius and Paruta, with this infeription, 
AEN oN TIA: on one ſide it has a dog, and on the other 
eas crowned with laurel, Goltzius thinks it is the head 


„and not to a perfon*. But I am entirely of Paruta's 
ion, who interprets it of king Phintias. For is not, 
Mu; Suri in the genitive caſe, exactly like thoſe other 
riptions, BATIAENE ATONTEIOY, BAETAENE IEPNNYMCY, Ar A- 
AEOYE BAETAENE? And the inſcription is placed in the 
manner in all of them; not- where the head is, but upon 


e mil 
: for Wreverſe. Beſides, the very word BACrAENE ſhews, it 
Sorg not to Gelo, For in his and his brother Hiero's coins, 
- "TE word is not uſed : Dionyſius, as it ſeems, being the firſt 
not an, that ſtyled himfelf Baca; in his money. Without 
zuld tion therefore this Phintias was a long time after Phalaris's 
ts? Wh; © appears not only from the word Bacmtoe, but from 
s ac bead of the laurel. bor it was not the cuſtom in Phalaris's 
ation, WE {or princes to ſet their images upon the public money. 
For, :.) Neither could Diodorus miſtake in the ſecond part, 
rant, Wi this Phintias founded the city Phintia, and called it after 


wn name. It is obſeryable, that he ſays it more than 


Diodor, lib. xxii. | 1 Diod. ibid. & Excerpt. Valeſ. 265. 
lid. | d Ibid, | 5 | 
Fudun, Nummi Antiqui illuſtrati. 


elo: and that $1xTIA means the city Fhintia. And the | 
ned Harduin concurs with him, that oA relates to the 


once: 


[29] 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIsS, 


once: Phintias,” ſays he, © builds a city, naming it Phinti 
and in another place, © Phintias the founder of Phintiz 
He is very particular in the circumſtances of it.“ The M 
ce mertines ,“ ſays he, „of Meſſana having ſacked the d 
& of Gela, Phintias king of Agrigentum pulls down alt 
& houſes and the walls of the place, and removes the pen 
& that were left, and builds a city for them (within the th 
c tory of Agrigentum) with good fortifications, and 
& market-place and temples * ?”” Will our Examiner ſay, tha 
theſe buildings were caſtles in the air? No, but perhaps th 
might be a city there called Fhintia before, and Phintias my 
only repair it. No doubt of it: he was at all that trouble 
expence purely for the ſake of © a refreſhing quibble.” 
town was a name-ſake of his, and therefore he would rely 
it. By the ſame argument, there was an Alexandria be 
Alexander, and a Rome before Romulus. But nobody ha 
ou will ſay, of theſe names before the times of thoſe found 
— for that: who ever heard of Phintia before Phint 
time? Yet our Examiner can give you a view of it in 
region of poſſibilities, | if 
Give me leave to add one ſhort remark about the builk 
of Phintia. Diodorus has paſſed his word, that the city 
Gela was quite razed and diſpeopled, before Phintia was bil 
and that the reſidue of the Geloans were tranſplanted tot 
new Phintia, and from that time were called | Phintien| 
But the pretended author of the Epiſtles nientions the Gela 
and Phinticnſes as different people; as if Gela and Phi 
were both ſtanding at once. The Leontines,” fays} 
and Celoans gave me money; the Hyblenſes and Phintia 
% promiſed to lend,” So that here we have a double di 
very, that the Epiſtles are ſpurious : firſt becauſe they talk 
the Phintians, a name not heard of in Phalaris's time; 
then becauſe they make them quite different from the Gelo 
though they were both the ſame people, the new city ani 
out of the reliques of the old. F 
Mr. Boyle is pleaſed to end this paragraph with a little 
nocent mirth. © Unleſs,” fays he, „ this Phintia be 6 


del; 
grig 
c 6c 
If, 1 
the 
aid 
ace; 
fy | 
7 

| ant 


another place as Agrigent, a ſea-port town in the middt ; 
Sicily.“ Thoſe words of mine that he refers to are, oe 
letters are dated in the middle of Sicily v:“ where then 
. | | 88 Pe 
„ Diod. p. $68. K rig 0 Ouric; 21 erouaorg airy Prizes, WR" f 
bisricg © Siri. xlixwe. | a | 
„ Diod. p. 874. x Diod. p. 868. 7 Dil. p. . 


P HIN TI ENS ES. 


one ſyllable about Agrigentum; but he adds that of his 
nta , to wake way for his jeſt. But pray, Sir, where had 
the ſecret, that all Phalaris's Letters were dated at Agri- 
tum ? does not Suidas ſay, he was maſter of all Sicily *? 
ot the Letters pretend, that he conquered the Leontines, 
e poll rauromenites, the Zanclæans? did he not vanquiſh the 
ni, the inhabitants of the mid-lJand country“? and could 
ot write a Letter in any of theſe expeditions, as well as 
ome? or were ink and paper ſuch heavy baggage, that 
could not be carried after him? By the ſubje& of ſeveral 
as mne Letters one would gueſs, they were dated from the 
e were his bull was kept; which was xv11 miles from 


Huff, without any note of place or time, that one cannot 
rhere nor when they were written. And the Reader may 
rve this, as another mark of their ſpuriouſneſs. But what 
if I had meant Agrigentum; when I ſaid, “ The Letters 
e dated in the middle of Sicily?“ Is not Agrigentum in 
t in very middle of the iſland, between the Eaſt and Weſt 
ts of it, Pachynus and Lilybæum? And, I conceive, there 
middle of a line, as well as of a ſurface. And how if 


wentum?, But for the moſt part they are ſuch common- 


13 


e cinWWecntum be a mediterranean town, what will then become 


as bu our jeſt? I have two very good authors to bear it out: 
xd tomy in his Tables, that reckons it among the rooyeidt, 
intien@id-land cities 3” and Mr, Boyle in his Index to Phalaris; 
 GelafiWorigent,” ſays he, © a mediterranean city.“ If Mr, 
hagge be ſo quarelſome, that he cannot agree with him- 
ſays , how is it poflible for other people to agree with him?“ 
unten the Reader now pleaſes to review what the Examiner 
we did upon this firſt argument; he will join with me in this 
y caller of it, That all the authorities he has brought, were 


dy in my Diflertation; and that all his inferences are 
and may have the honour to be his own. 


II. 


the x11 Epiſtle, he threatens Steſichorus the 
Poet, for raiſing money and ſoldiers againſt him at 
num and Alæ la, 75 eis "AXSvT30v Katt 445 "Anaioay : and 
perhaps he might be ſnapt, before he got home 
n from Alæſa ro Himera, # "A>aions ts Ilg ei. 


ud, v. Ha. Polyænus, v, 1. » Digd. 741. 
Agrigemum urbs medite: ranea.“ * 


K 2 What 
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P. 123- 
[104] 


What a pity it is again, that the Sophiſt had not 


DISSERTATION UrONTHALA RIS. 


up 
Diodorus! for he would have told him, that this 4 
was not in being in Phalaris's days. It was firth 
by Archonides, a Sicilian, Olymp. xciv, 24 
others ſay, by the Carthaginians, about two 
before . So that here are above cxL years ſlipt, 
the lateſt period of Phalaris. And we muſt add 
a dozen more to the reckoning, upon the Soy 
own ſcore: for this letter is ſuppoſed to bear 
before Steſichorus and Phalaris were made Fri 
which was a dozen years, as he tells his tale , þ 
Steſichorus died; and Phalaris he makes him to ſu 
him. I am aware, that the ſame author ſays, that 
were other cities in Sicily, called Alzfa® :. but 
evident from the ſituation, that this Alæſa of An 
nides is meant in the Epiſtles; for this lies on the 
coaſt with Himera and Aluntium (to which ti 
Sophiſt here joins it), and is at a ſmall diſtance 
them. And indeed there was no other town of der 


* 


name in the days of the Sophiſt, the reſt being n 


al | 


and forgotten long before. 


1 F our Examiner's performance in the laſt Section wa 

poor and jejune; we may expect an amends in this, 
to encourage himſelf with a ſmall victory, he begins 
tack upon a fault of the preſs; exx for, ex; thought 
nothing to his ſubject, even allowing it to be my own wil 
And, being fluſhed with this little advantage over the Pr 
he then proceeds with his victorious forces againſt the arg 
itſelf, But we ſhall fee by the event, that not the Auth 
the Epiſtles only, bat one of his Editors too, may beg 
or ſophiſtry. 

The Doctor,“ ſays he, * finds Steſichorus in dang 
* being ſnapt in his intended journey from Alæſa to Hint 
Now, with the Examiner's leave, the Doctor was mot 
clined to think it a veyage than a journey; for both Hit 
where Steſichorus lived, and Alæſa and Aluntium, whit 
went, are maritime towns. And the very words of Pha 
confirmed the Doctor in this opinion; for he makes thu 
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1 Diod. p. 246. P. 247. f Epiſt. 103. 
& Diod. ibid. Ep. 52. 2 | 
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upon Steſichorus: © I hear,” ſays he, you are writing 
g, the return of the Greeks from Troy: but you take 
\ thought for your own return from Alæſa to Himera. 
t it ſhall be hard for you to eſcape my hands; and that 
be as bad to you, as the Capharean rocks and Cha- 
bdis were to them.” There is a greater propriety in this 
arion, if Steſichorus was to come home by fea ; than if 
vs to come by land. And it was at ſea, as it is pretended ', 
e was ſnapt at laſt; as he was failing from Pachynus to 
onneſus. 


ear ( 

Fru berved, that, becauſe there had been ſeveral Alæſa's in 

i mo, this argument would be of no force, unleſs we could 
MS which of them was meant in the Epiſtles. And that, I 

WY ht, might be determined from the very circumftances of 

that aon. Stefichorus is ſuppoſed to fail from Himera to 

but WE. and Aluntium. Now the Alz:ta of Archonides being 


port town, and lying exactly in the way between Himeræ 
\luntium ; there was no queftion, as I thought, but this 
he place mentioned in the Epiſtles ; eſpecially ſince there 
Wd reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the other Alæſa's (if there were 
ther) were mediterranean towns: for, if they had been 
owns, and more ancient than the age of Phalaris; it is 
impoſſible, but that in the Punick, or Athenian, or 
an, or Civil Wars, in Sicily, there muſt have been ſome 
action there; and then the Hiſtorians could never 
been ſo ignorant of them, as it appears they all were. 
t Mr. B. defires “ to borrow this argument for a 
pment, and he will prove juſt the contrary to what J have 
ved, that this Alæſa is not upon the coaſt with Aluntium.“ 
cive it is dangerous lending this Gentleman any thing. 
borrowed the MS Phalaris, and now he borrows an ar- 
nt: but he makes a wrong uſe of both of them; and 
calumniates him that lent them. Firſt, he quite miſ- 
the form of the argument; and ſuppoſes that to be the 
ſon, which is the minor propoſition, For I do not 
„dy this way of argument, that Alzſa is upon the 
ne coaſt with Aluntium.” That I pp and premiſe 
own, from Antoninus's Itinerary, Diodorus, and Strabo; 
all deſcribe it in that ſituation. Methinks a man, that 
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it teen able to reduce an argument into the form of a ſyl- 
es LS 


+ My argument lies thus: 


Ep. 108. 
N 3 Alæſa, 


13. 


ſyſtem of Logie made and printed for his own uſe, might 
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Verrem. 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


Alæſa, Himera, and Aluntium, are mentioned tovetle free 


the Epiſtle, as ſea-towns and near one another, e la 
But Alæſa of Archonides is a ſea-town in the neigbl rely, 
hood of Himera and Aluntium. Bo bes th 
Therefore Alæſa of Archonides is the Alæſa ment! pr 
in the Epiſtle. | un j 
But let us ſee what exploits he will do, if I lend hin hack. 
argument. Tully ſays, Haleſini, Catinenſes, Pano nine: 
„ tani, &c.; and again, Haleſini, Catinenſes, Tyndai To 
« &c. K It is evident, therefore, that Alæſa is upon the H oothe 
« coaſt with Catana; that is, upon the coaſt directiy om mut 
« to Aluntium.” This he nick- names c my way of aff tow: 
* ment :” though it be juſt as much like it, as Plan e 
icture of AÆſop is like the original, When either the M 
of the Writer, or the circumſtances of the thing itſelf, i ve. 
intimate that the places mentioned together are near one e W. 
other, we may infer that they are ſo: as, firſt, I know H luded 
the deſign of the Writers (becauſe Strabo and Anta that 
mention the towns in order) that Alæſa of Archonides IM eſign 
the neighbourhood of Himera: and again I know M ppoſe 
Alæſa in the Epiſtle is ſuppoſed in the neighbourhooliy Soph: 
Himera, from the circumſtances of the action. But w came 
there like theſe in the paſſage of Cicero? All Sicily had nd th 
pillaged by Verres; and there were people from all the Mea 
to inform againſt him at Rome: now Cicero was not q 1 he 
like a geographer, to mention cach of them according to umi 
ſituation ; but rather according to the quality and wei 1s 
the people. | | the 
But who is this, that makes all this controverſy about AM date 
in the Epiſtle ? is this the ſame Mr. Boyle, that was the HI pal 
of theſe Epiſtles ? So he gives himſelf out to be: and vun, ! 
Editor has deſcribed this Alæſa in the Epiſtle, to be the Wit, | 
ſame that T tay it is. For he ſays , © Alæſa is a feafJialari 
« town on the Weſt fide of the ifland. Cic. in Veren dat 
Now this fituation agrees with no other, than the A not 
Archonides ; and we are ſure Cicero meant that very e, 
from thoſe words of Diodorus v, That the Romans ey be 
„ to Alæſa of Archonides an immunity from paying thy or it 
compared with theſe of Cicero", „“ Centuripa and ey 
| . 128 LC ONLY 
* Cic, ii. in Verrem, . iſle 
Index. Phat. Alefa.—Cic. in Verr. iii.“ Maritima eſt in ners 


taliori inſulæ latere.” And again, © Aluntium, non procul ab 4 
\ © * — » * 
m Sti Th Urs Pouniwy $.I:i7ar ,d j. Diod. p. 2 £6. 


| , ” - 2 * . . , P oy co U 
n % Immunes civitates ac hbera Centuripina, Haleſigi, xc. Thal. 
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17 e fay to ſuch an Examiner? He could ſpeak the truth 
ecly, as long as truth was not againſt him. But, when he 
des things turned upon him, to expoſe his admired Author, 
nd pull down the honour of his Edition; then he reverſes his 
un judgements; and what was white before, muſt now be 
ack, But perhaps ſome white may turn red, when the Ex- 
miner pleates to reflect upon theſe ſelf- contradictions. 

To ſhew his talents once more at miſrepreſenting; he repeats 
nother argument of mine thus: “ Alæſa of Archonides 
muſt be meant in the Epiſtles, becauſe there was no other 

town of that name, 1n the days of the Sophiſt.” Now in 
hole words of mine that he refers to, there is nothing like 
cauſe ; neither are they brought there as an argument to 
wre. what he ſays they are. After I had fully proved, that 
be Writer of the Epiſtles meant Archonides's Alæſa; I con- 
Juded with this, “ And indeed there was no other town of 
that name in the days of the Sophiſt.“ Which I did not 
fon for a ſeparate argument; for that would plainly 
ppoſe the thing in queſtion, that the Epiſtles were writ by 
Sophift, But I added them only as an account d priori, how 
came about that the Sopluſt ſhould mention that Alwſa, 
nd the account I take to be good and rational, that no other 
Urſa was heard of in the days of the Sophiſt. | 

The very defign then of this period 1s miſrepreſented by the 
xaminer; but he is miſtaken too incidentally, as he dreſſes 
p his inference, © We find,“ ſays he, © in theſe Epiſtles 
the names of Aſtvpalza, Himera, Zancle, towns out of 
date long before the days of the Sophiſt.“ If Mr. B. means 


am, I can readily agree with him, that that town was out of 
te, both before and after the days of the Sophiſt, till 
fhalaris's Editors firſt found it our, © But Mr. B. forgets, 
that he is difputing with a ſtrange ſort of people, who will 
not allow” that Aſtypalæa in the Epiſtles is a town of 
rete, but a city and ifland in the Ægean fea ; which city, 


or it was ſtanding in Tiberius's ? and Titus's a time; and 
Ir aught Mr, B. or I know, many centuries after. But grant 
tonly as low as Titus: I believe the Author of Phalaris's 
pltles might live before that time; for I find the forged 
ters of Euripides were extant. in Tiberius's days, And I 


Thal. Edit. Qxon, R p. 488. q Plin. iv, 23. 
| * can 


free cities, and exempt from paying taxes.” What ſhall 


ſtypalæa % a city of Crete, where he fancies Phalaris was 


bey believe, was not out of date in the days of the Sophiſt. 
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can allow the fame antiquity to the , counterfeit Phalariz, | 
is a query, therefore, whether 1] do not think him older 
the Examiner himſelf does? 

I would ſum up the particulars of this ſecond head, if ö 
Examiner's performance could bear recapitulating. But itj 
too thin and tender to endure handling again. I refer it ally 
the Readers, and let it * or fall by the judge of th 


je: 
III. 


T ; HE Lxx Epiſtle gives an account of ſeveral f 

preſents to Polyclitus the Meſſenian  Phyſiciu 
for 1 a great cure upon Phalaris. Among the n 
he names mornziwy Onpsiaciuy gen daa, ** ten Couple 
« Thericlean cups.” Bur there is another thing, beſid 
a pretty invention, very uſeful to a lyar; and that j 
a good memory. For we will ſuppoſe our Author 
have once known ſomething of theſe cups, the tin 


low" 
ericle 
nels 

this 7 
by T! 
DOrar 


al p 


and the reaſon they were firſt called ſo; but heh ** 
unhappily forgot it, when he wrote this Epiſtle. Ie 
were large drinking-cups, of a peculiar ſhape, ſo call | ao 
from the firſt contriver of them, one Thericles a C "Pp 
rinthian Potter. Pliny *, by miſtaking bis Author Thi rl 
phraſtus, makes him a Turner. The words of Th a | 
phraſtus are thele : Topreveovau ig aurns (reale) wo we 1 
Onpichtisg, woe urd Ev kV diaryvoval pdg rag Xepayia But ] 
„That the Turners make Thericlean cups of the be; 
* pentine tree, which cannot be diſtinguiſhed fr kmma 
* thole made by the Potters Here can nothing Wl. we 
gathered hence, to make Thericles himſelf à Tum 
for, after he had firſt invented them, they were call * 
Thericlean, from their ſhape, whatſoever artificer mi and 
them, and whether of earth, or of wood, ar of m n 
But, as I faid, by the general conſent of Writers, 74 
muſt call him a Potter. Heſychius, Onpixiogy a þÞ 
Lex! 
r J ib. xvi. cap. 40.“ Celebratur & Thericles nomire,, cala 8.4 
a rerchintho ſolutus facere torno.“ n 


» Hi Plant. J. v. cap. 4: tO. Athens 


{A LUS 8 Av 


r Ones! xipawtug, Lucian t, Ka gnyerr wonnd,s 
G7 t Ane. —Etymologicon. M. Onpixaciey | xvamay 


; wir Kupadias romrig. The words of Eubulus , 
om he Cites, are extant in Athenæus: 
Kabacarepau yap To Kipayuor ep - 

H One rag x,, lk fy op. 

and again, D162 yin | 
"N val vc p doe OupiNnsg Torts 

"BrevLty 'x01ANs Acy 005 t Ga hoc | 
low the next thing to be enquired, is the age of this 
ericles; and we learn that from Athenæus; one 
neſs indeed, but as good as a multitude, in a matter 
his nature. This cup,“ ſays he, © was invented 
7 Thericles the Corinthian Potter, who was contem- 
porary with Ariſtophanes the Comœdian “.“ And, 
al probability, he had this indication from ſome 
le of that Poet's now loſt; where that Corinthian 
mentioned, as one then alive. But all the Plays 
twe have left of his, are known to have been written 
| acted between the Lxxx1x and xcvri Olympiads, 
ch is an interval of xxxv1i years. Take now the 
y firlt year of that number; and Thericles, with 
cups that had their appellation from him, come 
ve exx years after. Phalaris's death. 

but I muſt remove one objection that may be made 
inſt the force of this argument : for ſome ancient 
ammarians give a quite different account, why ſuch 
bs were called Thericlean. Some derive the word 
Mog, rd Tv Sr ivy, % from the ſkins of beaſts 
hat were figured upon them * :” and Pamphylus the 


, * becauſe beafts were ſcared and frightened, 
when, in facrifices, wine was poured upon them 


Ih Lexiphane, p. 960. v Lib. xi. p. 471. 

Fag. 470. Karacrtudca ASyeT a 157 Uu rat r Ong ig 0 Kopiv 

H;jutve, YE youu; TX Ygovers KATE. TOY KꝘ-i Afigo pen. NA 

Aulenens, p. 473+ ; 
| % out 


bat, wp reg Nepa hf Oypixnig ü ming, dg pn EU EE, 


Xandrian would have them called ſo, ans rs Sb 
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& gut of thoſe cups.” So I interpret the word 
Pamphylus 3 ano TE Toy Aovuoov T8; Inpas XACvEiv, « 
Tos ve ruræig KT br. For what is more ordi; 
in old Authors, than the memory of that cuſtom 
pouring wine on the heads of victim? 


e Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Did 
“ Candentis vaccæ media inter cornua fudit 


Nor are wild beaſts only called Sies, but tame 
ſuch as bulls and cows; as the Epigrammatiſt 
the Minotaure, av0purov witelipa., 1 cannot therd 
comprehend why the moſt learned If. Caſaubon wal 
read omnevdovia in this paſſage, and not rea. | 
I own, 1 ſee little or no ſenſe in it, according to 
lection. And as for the authority of the ancient 


tomizer of Athenæus, who, he ſays, reads it on 
one may be certain, it was a literal fault in that fff * 
of him that Caſaubon uſed. For Euſtathius, 15 
appears never to have ſeen the true Athenzus, . 15 
only that epitome, reads it in his book ride, aaf 
took it in the ſame ſenſe that I now interpret it, Mito 
deri Sup 1ovei, ] u’ Yap KAT avTHY KUNG THAT NGC « 
And now for theſe two derivations of the er 
Onoixauo; 3 was ever any thing ſo forced, ſo frigid uw 
unworthy of refutation? does not common anal * 
plainly ſhew, that as from 'Hpaxans comes Hao . 
from Fogoxans, Togcehe , and many ſuch like; WWF... 
OrpizanGy muſt be from @npnran;? beſides ſo mi oP 
expreſs authorities for it, which I have cited beta a p. 
To which I may add that of Julius Pollux, ο⁹ a,, a 
70 Ka an, To Nur and Plutarch in P. the 
lius“, Ofre ras Avreyoridz;, 90 Tehtuxidas, xy Onpixauys | end h 
O44KVYWEVOL. and Ciemens Alexand. "Epperwy roi ua On ps 
Ties xuuxes,  'Avr:yovidec, xy Karlaps, For One Ty 
juſtly inferr, that both Plutarch and Clemens beleben! 
Gnpixacicy to be from Orpnazs ; becauſe they join torus; | 
with thoſe other cups, all which had their names WF gold 
men, that either invented or uſed them. And a H bio. 
7 P. 1209. III. d. * Lib. vi. c. 16. a P. 273. d Atl 
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$01 nw np TS sep Hg. So that, upon the whole, 

t Pamphylus and thoſe other Grammarians help him 
; they can, our Sophiſt ſtands fully convicted, upon 
his indictment, of forgery and impoſture. 


D. | | . . 
rs HE Examiner has been frugal and ſparing of his 
ut, . © . : 
learning upon the former topicks, that he might lay it 
de Mor more profuſely upon this third; at the ſame time that his 
t end Phalaris was exerciſing his liberality upon his phy ſician 
ere oly clitus. l | 


And firſt he endeavours to cut the knot, that he may ſave 
ne hard labour of loofing it. The text of Phalaris, as it 
ands now, is, Kal rornpicov Onpizarior Cevyn e. What, 
ws he, „ if it was heretofore, ITornpiey & Hpaxaciuy, 
Heraclean or Herculean cups, inſtead of Thericlean; it is 
F a very inconfiderable alteration, and yet it falves all.“ I 


ah orce with Mr. B. that this alteration of his is every way 
„ Rery inconſiderable.“ I will not contend with him about 
US, ee unrcalonable licence he takes in changing a plain reading 


rainſt the authority of three MSS, and the whole ſett of 
tions, purely to ſerve a turn. Another man perhaps would 
ave diſputed it; but I am willing to encourage criticiſm in 
very well-wiſher. The only exception that I will now make 
ainſt his emendation is this, That there never was any ſort 
r faſhion of cups, that were called Herculean. 


he Herculean, "Hpaxazcy ; but he meant not, that it was a 
pecics of cups of ſuch a ſhape, ſo denominated from Her- 
les; but it was one ſingle cup, that Hercules made uſe of 
a a particular occaſion, He tells us , from Piſander, Pany- 
bis, and Pherecydes, that when Hercules deſigned to go to 
rythea, an iſle in the Weſtern Ocean, he forced the Sun to 
end him his cup, that he uſes to fail in from Weſt to Eaſt 
rery night; and in that cup he paſſed over to Erythea. And 
e proves further, out of Steſichorus, Antimachus, and As- 
aylus, that - there was ſuch a fabulous tradition, about the 
dun's failing over the ocean every night in a cup ©. Apollo- 
orus tells the ſame ſtory 4, that the Sun lent Hercules his 
golden cup” to fail in. Antiqua hiftoria eſt,” ſays Ma- 
'ubius, “ Hercylem poculo, tanquam navigio, vedtum im- 


Athen. p. 469. c $14an, Hina; d Apoll. lib. ii. p. 115. 
6 menſa 


anuſcripr note upon that paſſage of Clemens; Sm 


[t is true, Athenæus in his catalogue of cups reckons 


P. 146. % 
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< menſa maria tranfiſe,” The vulgar Editions read it uni 
inſtead of veaum ©, © It is an old ſtory, that Hercules paſty 
& over the ſca in a cup, as if it had been a ſhip.” And! 
names his authors, the ſame that Athenæus quotes, Panyz{ 
and Pherecydes. But Athenzus adds, that, according to Ma 
nermus, it is a © golden bed i,“ and not a cup, that the Si. {| 
uſes to fail in; nay, that if we believe the Author of Tu bal 
nomachia, and one Theoclytus, it is a cauldron,” dine 
thence it is, that Alexander Epheſius ſays, Hercules failed 1 
Erythea in a © brazen cauldron b.“ 
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fn;]) XaNααiν ó leni piſav dt rev. ; 
And fo ſay Serviusi and Albricus &: but Euphorian deni 


; this, and calls it“ a brazen ſhip!,” 


v3 Xaxeln / d, BA if Epr beine, | | 
if dxaros in this place do not „ a cup in the faſhion of 


thip. Now, upon the whole, I conceive it is moſt eviden{i in C 
that the Herculean was one ſingle particular cup, uſed o amaſ 
only by Hercules upon extraordinary ſervice: not imitate ſcene 
and multiplied into a fort or faſhion, ſo as xx pair of ſuclif quzc 


amin 


cups might be preſented by Phalaris. It was ſo far from bei min 
reet1! 


a vulgar cup for domeſtick uſes; that, as we have ſeen aboy 


; it is not known in writers, what ſhape or faſhion it was ion, 
| nor indeed whether it was a cup or no. This explication u 
| Athenæus will perhaps ſeem new to the Examiner; but le a 
will be ſatisfied it is the true one, if he pleaſes to take thifWriclea 
Author, whom he has abuſed and reviled fo much, once mfelf 
into his hand. Or, if authority goes further with him that au 
bare reaſon, I have Euftathius to vouch for it; who, after MW wit 
bas ſet down this very paſſage of Athenæus, I mean out of mo! 
Epitome, concludes thus; © So that the Herculean cup r, th 
e that, which is called alto the Sun's cup w.“ & her 
In the fame manner Athenæus puts Ne5opis, © the Nes w 
ec rean,” in his catalogue of cups; not there were a fort n int 
-cups of that name and faſhion; but it was a Forticular cup cor 
Neſtor's deſcribed. by Homer a. C po 
| ea, 
[Izp de dene mipinannt;y 0 oixoley Ny d toads ; read 
| Npugecors FAO TETOGpivony Nc. [ befor 
© Macryb, Satyrn, v. 21. | ww C 
ke vod. 8 Alg. e Euſtath. ad Dionvf. terac 
der ius ad An. vii. k Albr. xxii. I Athen. Fragm. Cafaub. p. 
= Tait, ad Odyſ. p. 359, £40 % Heaxarior dire; Aiyrobany re x, ben. 
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nere were many difputes among the old Grammarians about 
e ſhape of this cup, which they gathered from Homer's 
count of it; and many Treatiies were written upon the 
heckt: which is a ſure indication, that it was not in common 


; ſcholars the figure of it by a more ſenſible way than a 
chal deſcription, - got a work- man to make one in filver ac- 


urge of his ſcholars, This, I preſume, will convince the 
kaminer, that no ſuch cups, called“ Neſtorean,” were then 
faſhion. And in truth the 'Hpaxazor and the Negopis were 
ords never heard of, hut out of the mouths of Grammarians. 
thenzus therefore has not brought one fingle Author, that 
ech either of thoſe names; nor has Pollux made any mention 
them in his chapters “ of Cups.” 

But, Mr. B. will ſay, © are not Heraclean cups mentioned 
in Cicero, among the wealth of Verres, which he had 
amaſſed together out of Sicily, the very place where the 
ſcene of the e letters lay?” His words are, “ pocula duo 
quzdam, que Heraclea nominantur .“ This paſſage our 


reeiving that that great man did not approve this vulgar 
jon, he thus animadverts upon him: “ Salmaſius,” ſays 


7a 0 
jon oF, © will not allow the preſent reading of Heraclea; but, 
but like a true critic, without any authority, ſubſtitutes The- 


nclea in the room of it.“ He ſhews, what clats of critics 
nſelf is in, by this little inſult upon a true one, But by 
at authority does our Examiner affirm, that Salmafius did 
without any authority?“ If he had but caſt his eyes upon 
moſt common Editions of Cicero, he would have ſeen 
re, that two MS copies have it“ Theridia,” and another 
& heridia 3” which a man of the {ſmalleſt acquaintance with 
os will eaſily know to be for © Thericlia; d being put for 
in infinite places. And before Salmafius was born, this 
it correction was ſtarted by Gul. Canterus 4; who ſays, 
ie perſons affirmed that the Mes have it expreſsly The- 
lea, Here, f ſuppoſe, is ſufficient authority for fubſlitaing 
5 reading, But the beſt authority is what I have newly 
| before 4 that there were no ſuch cups called Heraclean. 
(if Cicero had meant ſuch, he would have called them 
Heraclean, but Herculean. | 


Athen. 469. p. Cic. iv. in Verrem. 2 
* Canterus Nov. Lect. v. 28. Nam in ſeripis ju dem libris Thericlea 
teperille ſunt qui afferunt ® * 

But 


e Dionyſius Thrax , a Grammarian of great note, to ſhew - 


ding to his directions, the metal being provided at the 


miner met with in Salmaſius's notes upon Solinus; and, 
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derivation of Thericlean cups from Snpitovy, or Spar x) 


this was Heraclea 'Trachin ®, ſituate near the foot of Ott 
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But Athenæus talks of a Txu@o; Hparrewrixcg r, which 4 
Examiner would interpret “ an Heraclean or Hercyls 
* bowl.” This objeQtion therefore muſt be removed; and 
will be done very eaſily. “ Some, © fays Athenæus, « q 
« this bowl Heracleotick, from Hercules, who firſt uſed t 
&« fort in his expeditions .“ His way is, to ſet down the fey 
opinions, though they be falte and abturd; as the ridiecul 


which we have ſpoken of above. And thus he has 11mpark 
to us that etymology of Heracleotic, though it be againſt 
rules of analogy. But he has ſufficiently intimated his o 
opinion, that they are called ſo from Heraclea, the town! 
their manufacture; and for the ſame reaton they are call 
alſo Bæotic; becauſe this Heraclea was in or near Bæotia. 
is true, theſe cups had © the Herculean knot*” wrought up 
the ears of them; yet that did not give them their name: 
it was put there, becauſe Heraclea, the town where the e 
were made, had its original and name from Hercules, | 


[118] where Hercules was burnt. Theſe bowls therefore werecal va: 
Heracleotic from the place of their manufacture; as others wil" L. 
the ſame account were called Rhodian, Sy racuſian, Chalcù ers 
Avuxizpytic, So there was Heracleotic nuts, H :racleotic en tus! 
fiſh, ſo called from another Heraclea, a city of Pontus. rvable 
Gur Examiner being thus baffled in his alteration of M Ar. 
laris's text; he now reſolves to turn about, and try to mal mor 
tain it as it now ſtands, Athenæus affirms, that Therd eee 
lived in Ariſtophanes's time: “ and he,” ſaid I, “ in ad wich 
c of hiſtory and philology, is a witneſs as good as a nul e 

P. 147. © tude.” The Examiner endeavours to ridicule the veryt 
preſſion, as far as his puerile jeſts can help him out, 3 t, fin 
methinks he might have remembered his Homer : 4 not 

Inzpo; yap avip many Ee aAawy . | * 
Or that Epigram upon Heraclitus * : . ble 
Ei; £4.02 Gp % Tpio up . I | alapar 

“ One man to me is good as 30000.” Or the faying WW Op: 
Antimachus, Plato mihi unus eſt inſtar multorum millium oF 
But for fear he ſhould fall foul upon theſe Authors, as be, 
upon Manilius and Laertivs and others , becauſe he thoug! ky 7 
r Athen. apud Caſaub. 782. | . | | 
„t Hęaxdeog dich 788 5 See Athen. p. 500, & 461, it 99. 
w IIiad. A. * Anti ol. Iii. Cie. in Bruto. 2 P. 26, 28, den. 4. 
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in eſteem for them, I will give him his own favourite 
or Phalaris, who thus compliments one Epicharmus, P. 32. 
hne uch a man as you is as much to me, as all Sicily 


1 
0 


he two next pages are ſpent in a * redious inſipid de- 
anation” (they are his own words to a better Writer, 
Chryſoſtom) about Athenæus's not citing his Authors to 

the age of Thericles. The ſhort of his ſpeech is this, 

the will not take Athenzus's word for a ſingle farthing, 

b he get ſomebody to be bound for him. But there is [119] 
ſtroke in it, of a more ſubtle turn than the reſt, that ſhews 
onderful ſagacity of our Examiner, Athengus had made 
Thericles contemporary with Ariſtophanes the Poet. This, 

the Examiner, he had no down-right witneſs of: but only 

ad never read, or did not then call to mind, any older * 
or that ſpoke of him. “ For obſervable it is“ (yes, I. ** 7 
you, Sirs, obſerve it) © that among the ſeveral quota- 
das, in which he abounds on this head, there is none that 

ns higher than the age of that Poet.“ Now certainly 
was never ſuch a ſharo-Gatired Obſervator, ſince the 

us Lynceus ſaw through a mill-ſtone. Athenæus, when 
ters upon he enters upon this head, exprelsly declares, 

this Thericles lived in Ariſtophanes's time: and yet“ ob- 
nable it is,“ that he quotes nobody that mentions him 

e Ariſtophanes's time. Now in my opinion it had been 
more obſervable, if he had produced any teſtimony before 

me of Ariſtophanes. For that would have been as flat a 
adiction to what he had newly delivered, as our Ex- 
ers contradictions are to what the Editor of Phalaris 
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n. ſince Athenæus has ſo little credit with Mr, B. that 
8 l not b-lieve a word he ſays, without a voucher; I Will 
your to produce a witnels for him, Eubulus the Comic 


ma d Se oxtvo; Sde rd 

| Mapurtpoy Yap r xh tip, 
aying Owen rag ana, nix iy vg. 
um! . 
as he! 


houg! 


made,” ſays he, “ the earthen ware purer, than The- 
ies did his cups, when he was young.“ Thoſe that 
ſtyle and language will agree with me, that the laſt 


4611 | 
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man might be in his prime in Ariſtophanes's time, and dect 
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words, u zv ve, muſt be referred to Thericles ; and aH 
rendered in the firft perſon, as the Latin Tranſlator has Ma. 
taken them. And l take them to be an intimation, that MM. 
ricles was alive, when this Play was acted; and that he en 
old then and paſt his work. This, I dare ſay, is the bet i nan 
neateſt explication that can be put upon the words, and π be 


fore I believe it the trueſt. For if Thericles had been | 
dead before the age of Eubulus (fo long as to be older n 
Phalaris) the Poet would not have added thoſe words, “. 
“ he was young.” For how could he know then, that 
ricles lived ſo long, that he left off his trade, or at leaf 
not work at it with his own hands, as the words imply? N 
ricles therefore, by this account, was an old man in the i 
of Eubulus, and flouriſhed, xaT# Tov 'Apiropevn, in Al 
phanes's days. And this is remarkably confirmed by the 
timony of Chronology, For Eubulus lived Olymp. ct; 
the middle interval between the old and the new con 
and Plutus, the laſt of Ariſtophanes's Plays, was acted OI 
xo vn, 4“; which is about x years before. So that the f 
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in Eubulus's. | 00! | 
The Examiner has been fo perpetually ' miſtaken, inc 
very firſt ſetting out, that I could wiſh, for a little variety, 
would be once in the right. But I find he will not oblig 
yet: for he falls into a new error in the very next para 
Athenæus's words are, One Thericles, who lived about 
0 time of Ariſtophanes, 1s ſaid (or is reported) to have n 
6 this ſort of cup.“ It is the Examiner's own tranflati 
and he makes this obſervation upon the place; “ That 
« Author ſays, Atytas, is ſaid, is reported; which is at 
e preſſion of diſtruſt, and that he was not fatisfed of 
& truth of the report.” Now to what purpoſe our Exaill 
remarked this, it is hard to underſtand. For that Then 
lived in Ariſtophanes's time, Athenæus ſpeaks poſit 
witneſs Mr. B's own verſion of his words. And tlus\ 
we depended on Athenæus's credit for; for as to the G 
point, that Thericles invented the cups, we have ten win 
at leaſt, beſides Athenæus. What ſervice then can he « 
cauſe from this Atyz/ai, thougli it really ſignified ſacl 
truſt? But this fancied. diſtruſt is another error, of tit 
X 8 Ds Lacrt. 
| vos! 
Laert. 
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ry to the former. For Atytle is ſo far from being a token 
want of evidence, that it is principally uſed upon the con- 
ry account, when the generality of writers. are agreed, 

hen a fingle witoed ſays a thing, he is commonly mentioned 
name; Þut, when the evidence is numerous, and cannot 
be brought in, then they ſay Aiyflai, or ®aci. Even this 
zoe under debate might have given the hint to the Ex- 
ner: for, after our Author had ſaid Ab yelati, he brings 
ee witneſſes to that very point. But I will, give him an 
Lance of another Writer: Alyslai, “it is ſaid,” ſays La- 
us,“ that as Pythagoras chanced to ſhew his thigh naked, 

appeared to be gold.“ The reaſon why he ſays Aiyilau 


e, When in other places he names his Author, is not the 
Art of witneſſes, but the abundance of them; fo that it was 
the less to name particulars. And that this is true, it mani- 


lame ſtory; Apollonius, Plutarch, Lucian, lian, Por- 
ry, Jamblichus, Ammianus, &c. Again fays Laertius, 
%“ Pythagoras is ſaid, to have advidd his Scholars to 
ay this verſe every day, when they came home ?, 


4 [ly raten, rid ip eF, 74 pot deov 8% iεπνẽñſn.“ 
w the Authors that ſay the ſame thing, the Writer of 
Golden Verſes, Cicero, Porphyry, St. Hierom, are a fult 


amen of that this At yea does not here import a defect of proof; 
rather a ſuperfluity of it. 
ave had ſaid, Common analogy plainly ſhews, that as from 


Hoaxarg comes HparxArios, from Loporans Eo@erauns, and 


That any ſuch like; ſo @npixaucs muſt be from @npcars,” The 
is miner acknowledges the derivation is true: but the argu- 
d of Wit, he ſays, is ſtark naught, © For let us try it,” ſays he, 
Fxan in another inſtance. As from Axe comes Ante, 
Th from On zg the philoſopher muſt come @daurg, virens.” 
re u, with the leave of our pert Examiner, this inſtance of 


1s no inſtance at all. For the analogy, that 1 ſpoke of, 


only to the compound words ending in ne, from o:, 
ia: as, beſides the words eee before, Baluzans, BabU- 


ach A 
; St. xn, Eevexnric;z Along, Aickxtlog; and fo 
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appears from the many Writers yet extant that affirm 


$ not extend to all words that have termination in ns F 
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ÞiRoxang, Aapmpoxnng, Mei, Otuiroxang, &c. all fon 
their adjectives in x2.c0;, Now let him give one fingle inflang 


Tt 
tha 


if he can, of a word ending in #A&95, that does not fall ] 
this analogy ; and then his boyiſh witticiſms and doggeril rh“ 
which he has ſpurted here, will come in more ſeaſonably, „ 
at preſent he only expoſes himſelf, by breaking his \ unmu 7 
nerly jeſts upon his own miſtakes, e 
But let Athenzus be as poſitive as he will that Thericle er 
Ariſtophanes were contemporaries, Mr. B. will confute H (on 
out of his own words, Kal wimors "Antics £ ty Hoey Oni hre 
Wolf Toy Hpaxata a which he tranſlates, « And of" © 
&« not Alexis introduce Hercules drinking out of a Thericke make 
« cup?” Now our Examiner has committed a double uth 
about this orie ſentence, Firſt, he has not conſtrued the wlll © 
right; for pore is not in this place a article of inten = 
gation, which is the moſt poſitive way of affirming ; but, on gls: 
very contrary, it is a word of doubting, fortaſſe, © perhanWr -. 
or © it may be,” that Alexis introduces. This the! "ry 
aminer might have learnt in thoſe very Dictionaries th 3 
he talks ſo much of; or in Budæus's Commentaries, u th 
ſeveral paſſages of Athenaus himſelf are cited to pon 3 
And indeed Athenæus could not be poſitive, that, Alexis we or » 
the Thericlean cup; for. the Poet's words are only theſe, =7" 
they now ftand-: | "P 
—— TD erurres 9 e * Is pu} 
k "Frcs , 0 * Ene rug O06 
Etz. Xoi 
But the true reading of wem ! is rather thus: lla; 
T ere llevos 9 tyvSs EN Urpaen 
| "Hows XVASKGbs | Ind all 
“ Put at laſt, coining to himſelf, he called for a c mon' 
* wine.” The very words oye; and oa confir ppolite 
conjecture about tes 3 for ſo Plutarch, Tore os Lu ye 4 P 
harmu 
and an Author in Suidas &, Tee ius eyevilo, And ie im 3 
ſyllable in xJAxe was loft, becauſe », followed it. AI hut 
much by way of emendation. But, as I ſaid, Athenzus Oi; the 
not be poſitive; for the whole ſtreſs lay upon the word 1 geinſt 
Alexis, ſays he, introduces Hercules drinking in a ches w— 
and perhaps he meant the Thericlean, © For that the rd gra 
& riclean was a chalice, Theophraſtus is a Plain Wiündereral ; 
h Athen. p. 4-0. i P. 910. k Suid. v. "Ewzc, n= Athe 
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Theſe are the very next words; and this is the true ſenſe of 
that paflage. , 

But, ſays Mr. B. © if Athenæus could ſuppoſe, that Hercules 
« and a Thericlean cup were brought upon the ſtage together : 
« he muſt ſuppoſe too, that the Thericlean cup was as ancient 
« as Hercules; or elſe it would have been abſurd and ridi- 
« culous.” Here is the ſecond miſtake of our Examiner; 
for Athenæus knew very well, that the Writers of the Greek 
omedies did not tie themſelves fo ſtrictly to the rules of 
hronology. He might have a thouſand inſtances of it, which 
ye cannot now come at, But there are enough yet extant, to 

ake the Examiner repent his raſhneſs, in taxing ſo great an 
author. Anaxandrides in a play called Hercules (becauſe 
Hercules was the chief 2 brought in upon the ſtage) 
entions Argas the Mufician, who was alive when the Play 
vas acted w. The ſame Poet, in another Play, called Pro- 
efilaus, from the hero of that name that was flain by 
Hector, ſpeaks of the fame Argas, and Antigenidas, and 
ephiſodotus, three Muficians, and Iphicrates the Athenian 
xneral, and Cotys King of Thrace ; all of them then living 
n the Poet's own time n. Diphilus the Comedian in his 
Sappho introduced Archilochus and Hipponax, as Gallants to 
hat lady: though one of them was dead before ſhe was born; 
nd ſhe dead, before the other was born Nay Alexis him- 
ef, in his Linus, brings Linus upon the ſtage, inſtructing 
is pupil Hercules, and offering him books to chuſe of ?; 
'Opgeus kg, Heoiodos, Tpayudia, 

Xoipinog, "Ownpos, Eniyapmos, Evyſpapuals 

Ia ſod 
Orpheus, Heſiod, Tragedies, Chœrilus, Homer, Epicharmus, 
nd all forts of Authors: but Hercules makes choice of one 


dimon's “ Art of Cookery.” Can we deſire an inſtance more 
polite, and more full againſt our Examiner? Here is the 


harmus in his hand: and why might he not as well introduce 
im with a Thericlean cup in his hand? 

But, beſides all this, had we no ſuch examples of this liberty 
df the Greek Comedians, we could {till defend Athenzus 
gainſt the inſults of our Examiner, For he forgets that Her- 
es was a God, and conſequently, in the Poet's creed, he eat 
nd drank even in Thericles's time. And had not Hereules 
treral temples ? and were not cups frequently among the do- 


u Athen. 638. u Ibid. x31. ©® Ibid. 59g, Þ Ibid. 164. 
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ame Poet Alexis brings the fame perſon Hercules with Epi- 
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naries preſented to the gods? Nay the Thericlean are expreſ 
mentioned as donaries in the Acropolis at Athens 9, . Hercule 
therefore might have ſeveral Thericleans among his own plat 
For what preſent could be more proper to ſuch a fuddler as ly 
was, than a Thericlean, of the biggeſt faſhion of cup 
ſome of them holding above ſeven cotylæ, that is, five d 
our pints"? 


even the heroes too might be introduced drinking in Thericl, 
ware, For they allo had their temples and donaries, and the 


chief they were ſuppoſed to do (for they were thought to ly 
[125] very quarrelſome and dangerous) was attributed to their bei 
ſo often in drink. But Hercules was particularly, and 
them all the moſt, addicted to the juice of the grape *; ſoth 


DISSERTATION-UPON PHALAR-18, 


Nay, allow that Hercules was a hero only, and no ood; 


aſſed their time merrily, eating and drinking *; and the ni 


he was commonly painted with his cup, and ſometimes reel call 
and tumbling. | 1 1 fall 
But our Examiner makes yet another aſſault againſt A (15 
næus. That Author had ſaid, Thericles was a Corinth til] 
Potter; but Mr. B will prove from his own words (wid Th: 
Athenzus's dullneſs did not ſuffer him to underſtand) that Wh 
was an Athenian Potter; if that invention was truly ln 0t!1c 
Lynceus Sawius lays, Podisg avrionwizpynoancta rus Hauen 
wpos Tas Abyryor Onpixaures, That the Rhodians wrought. 0. 
& ſort of cup, called Hedypotides, in imitation of the I itneff 
& riclean, made at Athens.“ So Mr. B. tranſlates it, Mclan 
erroncouſly, as his manner is. For e'vridnwizpyyoachai is n, 
to work “ in imitation,“ but © in oppoſition,” Now wt 0 on 
will he infer from hence? That the Thericlean cups were a.” © 
vented] at Athens? But the words do not imply it; but al cog 
that they were in great uſe and faſhion at Athens, when Lt * © 
ceus wrote this diicourle; that is, a hundred years after Th 4h 
ricles's death. Now the cups might be invented at Corinth" al 
but, becauſe they took mightily at Athens, they might aft be | 
wards be the beſt wrought there, and ſo be accounted an Atit alous 
nian manufacture. But let us grant they were invented Wi' Plut 
Athens; muſt Thericles therefore be an Athenian ? AW rac / 
precarious conſequence. For he might be a Corinthian boſnich t 
and yet be ſettled at Athens: for near half of the 1nhavitaWre ca. 
there, were ſtrangers from other places; and the ſtranxW1ition: 
q Polemon apud Athen. p. 472. r Athen. 472. azunid, 
Athen. 46. Zenob. Oi de ngwes s i,, parry 1 ebẽSęieriũ. 
t Macrob. Saturn. v, 21. * Atlien. p. 409. 80 P] 
UNeOi 5 
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reſgy 


"cal. {Were commonly ſuch as wrovght in the manufaQures”, In 
ola emetrius Phalereus's time, when the citizens were 21000, 


je uro ſtrangers, were 10000. And where now is the 
inconſiſtency and confuſion,” that our modeſt Examiner 
harges upon Athenæus? “ Has he not r.alon to make the 
itch of oppoſing great names, upon very flight or no grounds, 
© a chief and diſtinguiſhing mark of pedantry?“ 
The Examiner will ſtill hang upon the cauſe ; and if we will 
ut allow him that Thericles was an Athenian, he has found 
rery ſurprizing ſalvo, to bring off the Epiſtles. © For then, 
perhaps, this Thericles was no Potter, but the Athenian 
Archon of that name, Olymp. Lx1, 4; and the cups might 
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cups, 
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Arryovidas and Yeaevxidas mentioned in Plutarch were ſo 
called from Antigonus and Seleucus, who delighted in thoſe 
faſhions. And then, if Phalaris lived till Olymp. Lxx11, 3. 
(as Mr. Dodwell's opinion is) the Epiſtles may be an original 
ſtill; for, by this account, the name might be given to the 
Thericlean cups above xL years before Phalaris's death.“ 

What a parcel of ſuppoſitions are here, one in the neck of 
nother ! „“ If Thericles was an Athenian,” which a good 
Luthor aſſures us he was not; “ then he might not be a 
workman, but a magiſtrate ;” though no fewer than ten 


Aten 
intl 
(wie 
that 
ly by 


705108 


wen itnefles lay expreſsly, he was a workman, Pliny, Heſychius, 
i, Mica, Erymologicon M. Scholion upon Clemens Alexan- 

aus, Pollux, Athenzus, Cleanthes, Fheopompus, Eubulus ; 
„ane one ſingle evidence appearing againſt them. But ſuppoſe 
ere m to be a magiſtrate ; then ſuppoſe too, that Mr. D's 
at a votion is true; but J have already conſidered that learned 
n L 5 opinion; and Euſebius's computation is ſtill as firm as. 
Ie. What a ſorry crippled argument is here, even lame 
”w en all four! But there is a worſe diſtemper in it ſtill, either 
- af d be laughed at or pitied; I mean, that wretched and ſcan- 
u AW ous barbariſm of 'Avriycridas and Yereuxidas. The words 
nted WF Plutarch, which I had cited in my Diſſertation, are, Of 
A ar Arrryoridag nat Eexeuridag mas Oypiitnciss E74geremumevct t 


n bo hich the Examiner having occaſion to put into the nomina- 
abe caſe, calls them 'Avriyovidas and Eexeuridas (in both his 
ang citions) as if the nominatives fingular were Avriqoridns and 


_ F444. The man, that has a controverſy with Mr. B. 
bs 11.0 
, So Plutarch in his life of Solon, Toba mwokirerc & Idyor waxy reg 
A . / 8 — K / 2 , 2 / 9... 7 
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take their name from him, becauſe he firſt uſed them, as the 
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P. 156, 


P. 156» 
Edit. 2. 


that this and all the other chronological arguments touch only 


ſome of it out of Salmaſius; I anſwer directly, “ I han 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


muſt do the office of .a ſchoolmaſter, and teach him his de. 
clenſions; for the cups are not to be called 'Avriyonida and 
Eeaeunidayy . but 'Avrryorides and Eexeuxidec, from *Avrvyon; any 
LeAevxis. So Clemens Alex. Onpixacio: xvaoes xy Avreyuids * 
Athenæus: Eexeuxis, Podizs, Avrvyorts *, Pollux; Eeneuxita u 
'Podiede ; fee Heſychius in Texsuxiß b Ts not this now a for: 
midable Writer, and born to be the terror and ſcourge of the 
Scaligers and Salmaſius's ? It is to be hoped that henceforwar 
he will not make fo many aukward jeſts upon Lexicons and 
Dictionaries: any one of which upon this occaſion migh 
have done him good ſervice. 

The laſt effort, upon this topic, that Mr. B. makes for 
his Sicilian Prince, is a memorandum he gives his Readz, 


thoſe particular Epiſtles from whence they are taken, $ 
that, ſhould thoſe Epiſtles be found ſpurious, yet the reſt d 
the ſet may, ** to his comfort,” be genuine. W hat a paſſo 
nate concern is here! who can find in his heart now to depri 
the Gentleman of * his comfort?“ I, for my part, whom be 
calls a man of “ ſingular humanity,” will reſerve this point 
to ſome other Section towards the end of this Book, and {tt 
him enjoy his dear comfort as long as I can. 

And now, having exhibited theſe ſpecimens of his learning, 
he takes the opportunity to ſhew his Readers a little of hy 
temper. © He aſſures them, that I went no farther for at 
„this learning about Thericlean cups, than my DiRtonaries 
* and what one of thoſe referred me to, Caſaubon's Notes on 
& Athenzus.” This he aſſured in his firſt Edition; but in the 
ſecond he diſcovers, that J take ſome part of it from Salmaſius: 
lo that there he aſſures, that I went to my DiQtionariey 
and Caſaubon, „ for aLmosT ALL this learning.“ The 
Readers without queſtion will allow, that the Examiner's aſi 
rance is good, that ſhall dare to aſſure two contrary things, and 
inconſiſtent with one another. A man that accuſes at this rats 
anſwers himſelf, But however, becauſe it is ſuch a matter oF. © 
fact as I can give a direct reply to; I will ſhew him that pie -. 
of reſpect, to return him an anſwer. He ſays, I have taken be. 


little 
very 


Exarn 
this 
nſtai 


„not; for I knew not then, that Salmaſius had faid one 
word about it. Caſaubon's notes, I own, I had ſeen, aud! 
defire the Reader to ſee them too; that he may ſee the ſpit 
of the Examiner. One main branch of what J ſaid upon tu 


s Clem. Pædag p. 69. 2 Athen. p. 497. 783. b Pol. lib. * 
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ead, is a refutation of Caſaubon. And did I gather out of 


= \aubon's Notes a refutation of himſelf? I wiſh I could truly 
\wn it; for the reputation of it would be the greater. And 
" ang aftly, if this learning lay ſo very obvious; that, as Mr. B. 
Gro; * ars, „I went no further than Dictionaries for it;“ the 
ide a) ater is the ſhame for Him; that, when Phalaris was pub- [136] 
a fo ned, he was ignorant of ſuch a common thing; for he 
of the cither tranſlates the word Onpizacz right, nor appears to have 
owa any knowledge of the original of the name, 
ns and But now the 4 begins to riſe higher; “ and 1 fall,” 


ic fays, © upon Caſaubon, againſt common gratitude, common 3 
© ſenſe, truth, 22 and reaſon,” The occaſion of all this | 57. 


es fan putcry is this; Caſaubon had endeavoured to correct the text 
eader, br Athenæue, and alter cnνντ into g ν . But, in my 
h on igertation, | plainly ſhewed how that great man was mit- 
a. ken; neither has the Examiner offered one word to juſtify his 
reſt o-orreftion. What is it then that he is ſo incenſed at? Caſaubon 
pafſo- nad obſerved, that the MS Epitomizer of Athenæus read it 


rrevduviz But one may be certain,” ſaid I, „it was a 
om e aut only in that copy of him that Caſaubon uſed, For 
ou Euſtathius, who appears never to have ſeen the true Athe- 


nd la. næus, but only that Epitome, read it in his Book . 

„lere the Examiner ſwells and bluſters; and indeed I muſt P. 157, 

＋ leech the Reader to read over thoſe pages of his; they are 18, 159. 
1 original ſtrain for civility and good manners; and yet he 
zug 2ll-over miſtaken in every paragraph of them. 
EY t is certain,” ſays he, „that Euſtathius had ſeen Athe- 
* * nzus himſelf: and therefore Caſaubon ſays only of him, 
6... that he did often uſe the Epitome ©, And LY: the will not 

„ pretend ever to have ſeen it, for it is unprinted to this day; 
"Th * ſo that he talks of a thing that he knows, nothing of, 


af * and can know nothing of but from Caſaubon, and yet 
e entures to contradict him.“ Now to ſtop the Examiner a 
little in the career of his confidence. In the firſt place, that 


an very copy of the Epitome that Caſaubon uſed and poſſeſſed, 
2 among many other Books, was purchaſed of his Executors ſoon [151] 
a after his death, and depoſited in the Royal Library : and ] had 


the Book then in my hand, and newly conſuited it (let the 
Examiner read this, if he can, without bluſhing) when 1 wrote 
tn's paſſage in my Differtation. For, ſuſpecting from thoſe 
inſtances which Caſaubon had given, that Euſtathius had only 


* Sa pe uti Epitome,“ p. 2. 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


uſed the Epitome of Athenzus, without having the origing 
J had the curioſity to examine near a hundred paſſages d 
Euſtathius; and I perpetually found, that he had taken then 
from the Epitome, and never from the true Author, Had! 
not then reaſon then to ſay, „ That Euſtathivs APPRAU 
& never to have ſeen the true Athenæus?“ Half of thi 
Examination would have encouraged our Examiner into tl 
poſitive ſtyle, that he had certainly never ſeen him. 

For, without any grounds at all, he is poſitive of the co 
trary, though it “ be a thing that he knows nothing of, | 
« 1s certain,“ ſays he, “that Euſtathius had ſeen Athen 


{ 
& himſelf.“ Why ſo? and whence has he this air of aſi. 
rance? Becauſe Gauben ſays, “ He orrExN followed ; 
« Epitome.“ A very extraordinary inference; becauſe con! 
often followed the Epitome, therefore he ſometimes follow an? 
the Original. If his new Syſtem of Logic teaches him ſuch aWhius, 
guments, I will be content with the old ones. Mr. Cafaubaliiih : T 
had examined ſeveral paſſages of Euſtathius, where he quo at 
Athenæus: and he cautiouſly ſays, that he often uſes the Eli to 
cerpta : hecauſe perhaps he had no leiſure or no defire to con 
{atisfied further. I come after him, and examine many ne Bi 
pailages of Euſtathius; and | find, that he appears to hand ha 
always followed the Excerpta. Both of our aſſertions are tu em. 
and conſiſtent with each other. And yet the Examiner lah \ 
„ | contradict Calaubon,” But I would adviſe him to t belie. 
one lecture more in his Logic, to know what a contiadiAicn ſe tall 
Put I had ſaid, “ Jt was a fault only in that copy of MN. 
„ Epitome that Caſaubon uted,” By a fault only, I mean at tl 
„it was only a fault,“ nothing but an error of the Serib need 
and a literal miſtake. Here the Examiner argues againſt of o 
as if I had faid, „ It was a fault in that only copy ;” and " Q” | 
pretently falls into his old vein of civil language. Now this ntly 
juſt as good conſtruction, as if his own words in this ve ome 
page, “ and therefore Caſaubon ſays only of Euſtathins e i: 
thou!d be interpreted, “ that he ſays it of Euſtathius only. hn, 
In which acceptatien the thing is falſe. But a miſtake Row 
A1yntax is a ſmall fault in our Examiner, after thoſe great ongWi:1ive 
that have come betore. | | IS u 
The Examiner now © begs the Reader's pardon, while ſts u 
« wanders a moment or two from his ſubject ;? but I am vert ut | 
much miltakn, if he will not find it the greateſt difficulty Wie {c 
bard himtelt. In my Latin Difſertation upon Johannes, 
Ahtieshends , I had ſtarted a new obſervation about s is, 


* Pillert. ad Joh. Aritioch. p. 20. IN 
| mealurt 
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iges of the Anapæſtic verſe. . All the moderns before had 
ges ed, that the laſt ſyllable of every verſe was common, as 
n then in Anapaſts, as they are known to be in Hexameters and 
Had: fo that, in Poems of their own compoſing, the laſt 
PALE of their Anapzſts was very frequently a Tribrachys, or a 
f ne, or a Cretic; or the foot ended in a vowel or an M, 


nato tele tnc next verſe began with a vowel or an H. In every 
of which caſes, an error was committed: becauſe there 
no licence allowed by the Ancients to the laſt ſyllable of 
pzſts ; but the Anapæſt feet ran on to the Parœmiac, that 
o the end of the ſett, as if the whole had been a ſingle 

This, I faid, was a general rule among the Greek 
s; and even Seneca the Latin Tragedian (to ſhew he 
conſcious of this rule that I have now diſcovered) never 
an Anapæſtic verſe with a Cretic, as Buchanan, Scaliger, 


tius, &c. uſually do; though ſometimes indeed he does it 


e con 
of, | 
henæu 
f aſſu 
ed the 
uſe be 
ov 
uch a 


ſauba a Trochee, but even that © very ſeldom e,“ and gene- 


uote 
$ Ex 
e tO Io 
y mon 
0 han 
re trut 
er {ay 
to takt 
Nich! 


at the cloſe of a ſentence, Even Envy itſelf will be 
d to allow, that this diſcovery of mine, if it be true, is 
nconfiderable one. I am ſure, had any man found it out 
e Buchanan and the reſt had publiſhed their Poems, he 
d have had their hearty thanks for preventing thoſe flaws 
cm, But ſee the hard fate of diſcoverers! At laſt the 
Mr. Boyle arifes, and roundly tells the world, which 
believed me for V111 or ix years, “ That nothing can 
 falſer and fuller of miſtake, than what I have there aſ- 


of d.“ One would think, as he ſays, that a man that 
mean at this bold rate, “ with ſuch an air of ſelf-ſufficiency,” 
Scribe ned to be perfectly ſure of his point.“ And is that the 
lt na of our Examiner here? has he © wandered from his ſub- 
and Ma upon a ſure and true ſcent? That the Reader (hall 
this ntly judge of: but I muſt freely own to him before hand, 
is ve bme little diſdain riſes within me, to ſee myſelf em- 
. ed in confuting ſuch ſtuff as he has brought on this oc- 
Ona. 

ake Bo durſt you oppoſe,” ſays he, * men of Grotius and 
at oneggliger's character, with ſuch groundleſs aſſertions? For 
p is uſual among the Greek Tragedians to end their Ana- 
bile rds with a Trochee or a Tribrach: and Seneca has done 
n ve at leaſt forty or fifty times, where there is no cloſe of 
alty Me ſenſe.“ The inſtances he gives are five out of AÆſ- 


banne is, and as many out of Seneca. The firſt from AÆſ- 
ut dat us is, ö 

8s nel at jue iterum.“ 

ealure I, 


* 
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I. TY As avany ELTON VET 


| | oor 

Aid Thy May Prom, ver. 12 ſtu 

And the IV. like it, Forte 
Tov d yams iv Nr Ev An 
XR O. Ver. f — 
Theſe two verſes, as our Examiner imagines, are ende e 
Trochees, the laſt ſyllable being ſhort. Now methiue he 
man of half the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known WM... 
o may be long here, by adding y to it before a conſon e lat 
Poets frequently do; ETOXVeUT iv, TETply030 uw. This very , :- 
that Mr. B. quotes, might have taught it bim; ox 
Eracidaios Se gtpease Ver. g 
Or that verſe in Supplic. | 1 | 
'OuCpopepoct Di d pic. Ver +3; 
Or theſe of Ariſtophanes, | | Tei 
Iarpôs Wy 2, paavri; ws oa cogbs. Plut. ver. 1 7. 
AN diaopny bes ovail fy . Nub. [ver. 124M... ; 


In all which places, and a hundred more that 1s caſy to al 
the ſyllable 01 is long; as if it was pronounced tra 


ioo, a, and paoive And theſe examples 1 
found in the middle of Verſes, leſt the Examiner ſhoullq 
any exceptions if they were in the end of Anapæſts. 


Poe 
W 


11 Kt 
he n 
tie el 


IT. But he may have better ſucceſs with the next pul; us 
that he produces from Arſchylus; . 
Eis @phpoy νẽðỹͤlα QAotnTaE 4 thoſe 
Te 5 Prom. ver, 191. Her 


Here too he ſuppoſes the laſt foot is a Trochee, becal 
is a ſhort ſyllable. But I muſt tell the learned Examiner, 
T# in this place is long, becauſe the next word oTedw bf 
with two conſonants. There is nothing more common at 
the Poets than this; as I will thew him out of hi 
Author AÆſchylus, and that in the middle of Ang 
verſes: 


rey W 
) theſe 
WO: TC 
| 00 
uo TA 
TM 
AN 


IIA g. Y more oY Ju — Prom. ver. oi.;..... 
Devo; wAeoaTE mpuwviley ? ανHig. Sept. Theb. ver. 19 jaged) 
OV; rep 740% oybuy Avr. Perf, ver. Winer. 
A x ονο daijuwve G. Ver, bg rches 

Have not wnpa, wiioxre, and war, and vo, the luste 
tyllables long here, becauſe two conſonants follow Meni 


Has our Examiner for got his Virgil too; cht r 


« Jer 


12 
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erraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profundum, 
ſtuſque pluviaſque, & agentes frigora ventos. 
Forte citi flammam, date tela, ſcandite muros.“ 
Another of his inſtances out of AÆEſchylus is, 


er. 11 


r. o —L1popubot 0: %0viv 
nded 7. | | Ver. 1084. 
eth ne thinks the laſt foot of the verſe is a Tribrachys ; 


40 being ſhort. But, under favour, I ſay it is an Anapæſt, 
ie laſt of *oyv may be long. So Homer, 
rar Odeon, Au ATE aTYMGY ov. 

„a Odvuooev; 2 Ai Aru & THD. 

Ariſtophanes in his "OpviPes 3 

in it pia 116 5 opviv i Toro! TR%Y:9905s 

Let us ſee now the remaining example that he fetches 
Aichylus ; 

I aifproy ðũ 1 ra. Ver. 156. 

alſo is one of his Tribrachs: for he is ſo well verſed in [36] 
Poetry, that he believes the laſt ſyllable of Tx>a; is | 
What ſays he then to this Anapæſtic of the ſame Poet? 
Vn x4iv0g d r d . Sept. Theb. ver. 10% 1. 
ne make Tribrachs in the middle of the verſe, as well 
tie end? And what ſays he to theſe of Euripides ? 

| fv rag OJ; ON geixti. NHippol. 
H, THAW ou, o. | 

thoſe Iambics out of the ſame Play? 

Hr, 8J% AEXTOY' W TANG; E. 

pey 605 £64X80* @ rd 8%. 

theſe out of Sophocles ? 

oi rahag A BY, 6 Tudiws 9103. Philoct. 


Mn du cbe nnr: @ TAAGS Sd. Antigone. 
bs WL: rag done Hονν £05 Ap. Oed. Tyr. 
b Exorriy* : 
rahag £YW TAK a + Apjace. [ver. 996.) 


clieve, there is ſcarce one Play extant, either Comedy - 
agedy, that does not afford us an inſtance againſt the 
iner. But let him find if he can, „or his Aſſiſtant that 
ces for him,“ one fingle paſſage there, that makes Ag 
Ma; to be ſhort, Where had he his eyes then, or what 

e thinking on, when he made this obſervatipn? Perhaps 
ght remember that verſe of T heocritus, 

F 494 0996427 S- 4 by TANG £0emo) Ic Ei. Id. ii. 4. 


For 


[137] 
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For there indeed rag is ſhort ; but ſurely ſuch a l 
Grecian would know, that this was the Doric idiom, ay 
to be drawn into example where that dialeQ is not uſed, | 
the Dorians abbreviate even as in the accuſative plural; x 
ſame Theocritus, „ | 
Booxoyias xoT dog, M s TIrupog af EAQUIEL, 
Tlrup tuly T0 xaAcy mEQLAapive, Oh rag Hiya, I, i 
I have now gone over all the inſtances, that the Exay 
has thought fit to produce out of the Greek Poets: and] 
own that, when J look back upon them, I cannot think wit 
ſome aſtoniſhment upon the hardineſs of this forward Wy 
who, when he was utterly unfurniſhed of this part of leam 
could venture ſo beyond his depth, without any neceſſity, 
has gone, as he ſays, „out of his way,” to ſeek an ou 
to expoſe himſelf: which was a needleſs ramble, for he 
expoſe himſelf in every page without ſtirring a foot fron 
ſubject. And what provocation could He have to be med 
with Greek Anapæſts, who has ſhewn his ignorance 
moſt vulgar meaſures in Latin Iambics? In the Lxxx1E 
his Phalaris, he has thus tranſlated a Greek diſtich: 
« Multo videtur ſatius, timentem nihil | 
% Futura fata, quam timentem, perpeti.“ 
The firſt of which is a falſe verſe, and betrays the ſkill, 
Author; who, if he had been in the leaſt ſenſible that his 
was lame, might have had another word, metuentem, real 
hand for him. | | 
But our Examiner, not content to have leſſened his 
tation for verſes by an unfortunate eſſay upon AÆſchylus, f 
reſolved to be prodigal of that little which is yet left 


tell h 
mate 


alp. 


y tied 


and loſe it all with playing the Critic upon Senecas Wi © 
gedies. not 7 
I. His firſt attempt is upon a paſſage in Agamemnon, iſp © 'c 
«© —— Trucibus monſtris. Stetit impoſita to, b 
« Pelion Offa : pinifer ambos non 
been 


5“ Preſſit Olympus. Agam.x ver. z 
This he produces as an inſtance, that a Jribrachys all 
the laſt foot of an Anapaſtic verſe 5 which ſuppoſes ti 
thought imprſita had its laſt ſyllable ſhort here; and u 
quently impoſita oſa, in Mr. B's conſtruction, are the 1 
native caſe, Now I would defire a tmall favour of him;! 
if it be not too great a ſecret, he will acquaint us bo 
conſtrues this patiage. Is it, „Ola impotita ſtetit Fei 
but the word .letit with an accuiative after it will bes 


* 
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rarity 3 Or is it,“ Oſſa ftetit impoſita Pelion ?” but this 
4 before an accuſative will be a greater rarity than the 

Beſides, if impoſita be a Tribrachys at the end of the 
; then a will be a Trochee in the middle of the verſe; 
n will not only be contrary to my new diſcovery about 
\»{ts, but to all the old ones that ever were heard of. But 
ay ſuſpect from this paſſage, that Mr. B. has a particular 


Id. mar made for his ule, as well as a particular Logic. 
Evan he obliges the Public with it, we ſhall be ready to re- 
ind! inſtruction, But till then, we ſhall take impoſita, as 
K wil body, before he aroſe, underſtood it, to be the ablative. 
fo « Stetit impoſits Pelion Oſsa“— 

cam 


& now been in the world about xvi whole centuries ; and 
hardly to be believed that ſuch an aukward conſtruction 
ver been put upon it before, except perhaps in ſome 
claſs at a Grammar-ſchool. 8 

the four paſſages yet behind, which he cites as out of 
2, no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules Oetæus, 
vis not a Play of Seneca's ; as the learned Daniel Hein- 
has proved fourſcore years ago : ſo that the Examiner 
dt cry out in his uſual ſtrain, that this is a paradox of 


There is one fingle example left then, out of Seneca's 
a, toconfute me for aſſerting that he does it ** once or 
e. A very gentle and civil antagoniſt! Though I 
tell him, if he had brought fix inſtances, and all of them 
mate ones; he hath only ſhewed his good will to cavil 


ay ap, For © ſemel atque iterum,” Arat xa dis, are not 
len tied up to denote twice and no more: they often fignify 
cas 4%, x rplc, „ bis terque, iterum atque tertium,” 

not thrice only, but often, Ten times therefore may be 
z0n, WF: © {emcl atque iterum,” if the whole number, that they 


to, be ſome hundreds or a thouſand. | 

q now I have followed our learned Examiner, ©* while he 
been wandering from his ſubje@:” and I leave him to 
Lat his leiſure, how much honour he has acquired by this 


8 an 

x ta 2inble of his. It ſeems he, with his fidus Achates, fifted 
ind oF" | had publiſhed in Latin: and he fingled out this paſ- 
he Ms the weakeſt place, where he might make a ſucceſsful 


aim; g. And the victory ſeeming to be worthy of a digreſſion, 
s hon" out of his way to fetch it. But I ſuppoſe he may be 
pen by this time, © that it is not in every body's power to 
be 2 | « confute 


vw » 
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[141] 


| roughly reads, the Books that he pretends to diſcourk 
would have been able to bring ſeveral ſeeming examples, 


| becauſe this obſervation of mine has been openly aſſaulted 
leſt any body ſhould think, that not its own truth and fal 


holding out: I will here produce every ſingle exceptiot 
I can meet with, in the three Greek Tragedians, and Arif 
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« confute me, that do but caſt their eye on Seneca and 
« Greek Tragedians.” | 
A man, that does not only“ caſt an eye on,” by 


an Anapæſtic js terminated with a Trochee, or a Trib 
or a Cretic. This I was aware of, when I publiſhed m 
ſervation ; and yet I entered no caution about it to the N 
but left the thing entirely to his own judgement and ſagy 
ſuppoſing that, 1f he took notice of any ſuch exceptia 
would be able of himſelf to give an account of them. By 


$: 6 
re 297 
be a 
with 
but the weakneſs of the aſſailant, may be the reaſon 


Axe 


the 


nes, and Seneca; and ſhew they are all errors only, and 3 
takes of the copyers. And the very facility and nat 
every correction will be next to a demonſtration to an in 
ous mind, that the obſervation muſt needs be true. 22 
1. Aſchyl. Prom. ver. 279. -_ 
Kal voy ta pw Td xparmvorouley - | 
O2x0y Dponrnmess — 3 
ac 
Here is a Cretic terminates the verſe; and, if the ra 
allowed, it plainly proves againſt me, that the laſt (yl: ©... 
common. But we muſt correct it, xpaTmvoovloy with a fin lon « 
and then it is an Anaparſt. The Poets uſe either the 
or double conſonant, as their meafures require, He 
Abrectſes, avroxiatures, Lopoxing Exupiocs. 0 
2. Eſchyl. Eumen. yer. 1c08. » I 
| IS a 
ITpes gg dee TWHOE TPOT9ATY sg y 
re, xal CORY rey und Ell 
ard Vg cut, TO Mey Arõẽ i 
1285 eee 1 nd ts 
i | r 1 
The firſt verſe here ends with a Trochee, and the thi, 20% 
a Cretie ; both of which are ſeeming inſtances agi -. 
aſſertion. But in the firſt verſe we muſt read et me 
as the learned Mr. Stanley © gueſſed from the ſen miſhec 
f Stanley, in Not. © Forſan meeroprur,” 1 


"RL 
Men, 


hp patina eee OO 
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e; and his conjecture is now confirmed by the meaſure 
. And in the third verſe, for & j,, I correct it &r1poy, 


Ich is a word of the ſame ſignification, and of more frequent 
clan the other: witneſs Aieuylus himſelf ; 


urychuepsy rye nay M ara; ue. Prometh. ver. 745. 
3· Sophoc. Elect. ver. 112. 

aire Jedi wales Ep 

j adi I noxovias 0 opa vt. 

zgain is a Cretic in the cloſe of the firſt verſe: but it 


be a Dattyl, if the ſecond verſe be read as it * to 
without T85 3 | 


re 


Jus Ivo lag © o ea re. 


the Verſus Paroemiacus, which always comes at the end 
ſet of Anapæſtics: and there the Trochee in pare is right 


lawful, 

4. Soph. Antig. ver, 129. 
T: relaipe, xa} oO%5 £60 b0Wvs 05 
; Cretic foot, e:0+Jwy, is an error of Ge copyer, eficad of 
Anapzſt, tc 

5. Soph. Philoct. in he. 

22 vuv Tayles , 
dais EALIRITEY ETEVER EvOhs 
$ Cretic too will become a Spondee by the eaſy kind ſlight 
ation of G into aonari;y Which is the true reading. 
6. Eurip. Medea, ver. 1087. 
apy In 7 £v WOAAGA TW 
ig dy 170 : 
18 a Trochee in the end of a verſe: but, if we correct it 
, , it will then be a Spondee, as it ought to be. 

| * Ibid. ver. 1103. | find 
all bx TT ov, er kt SD, 
iT il Nenscis lex bse, rode 


Cy undo. 


i niddle verſe here, as it is vulgarly read, is an inflance- 
ws alt me: but the meaſures oui to be altered and 


guiſhed thus, 
T3» \ 


iT OT Xbneris 
been, 1c k. £F' a d. 
Where 
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it: as it muſt be, if yap be allowed for a true lection 
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Where the laſt verſe now is a Parcœmiac; and the ti Ver 
called the Omg. Baſis commonly comes before it. 


8. Ibid. ver. 1405. 


24⁰ rad fig, Ws aTtauouecl, 


This Cretic in the cloſe is N cured, by reading a ani 
vol". 
9. Ibid, ver, 1413. 
Obs pn Tot 270 go DANY 
Fpcs 68 ob yutves enideotiar. 


Correct it 3990 in the firſt verſe, and 'then the Cretic Flu 
be an Anapæſt, as it ſhould be. | Au 

10. Eurip. Hippol. ver. 257. 

Thorac di dae Ye pu Y move e, 

-  Npnv yp ptlpias tis ονον,6e, &c. le -s 
Jon thi 
if he 
inſtanc 
follow 


Here again is a Cretic in the firſt verſe: but the wor 
there is ſuperfluous, as the very ſenſe evinces. For this 
tence 1s Not given here as a reaſon of the other, that pred 


correct it therefore, 


Ping 
Io didgoxa pr''0 won Hr. 


Inter 


And I do not queſtion but men of judgement will fob" in thi 
to the emendation. ation ; 
11. Eurip. Troad. ver. 78 Is onou 


pl; 


Najubaer aurov, Ta d Toighra vpn 


Knpureyey, — — 

A ſmall change of a . wand. by reading it Tz de Toa: N 
will ſubſtitute an Anapæſt in the place of the Cretic, 1 tl 
on in 

12. Ariſtoph. Nub. [ver. 915. ] pag. 106. 4 af 8 

Tuch wor Aba, aloicu, | rated | 
Ola didd oN rg av rug. ! obſ⸗ 
If we add / to the end of the firſt verſe, this little 3 
will be healed. u OR: 
There, I believe. are all the virdi in the Four Pa argum 
the Greek Stage, that are exceptions to my obſervation Wie caſt 
the meaſure of Anapæſts; or, if perhaps I have overly... 
one, I dare engage before-hand, that it may as eafily ac. Oct 
ay, vel 


rected, as theſe Tat I have noted. But if the Examiner! 
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* Vet hav eſcaped me; I would adviſe him to take. care, that 


inſtances be not of the ſame ſtamp with thoſe he has brought 
bAV. For it is good to underſtand a matter firſt ; before 
pretend to confute it. 

is for Seneca: among all the Plays that judicious perſons 
poſe to be his, | have not once obſerved a Tribrachys, nor 
retic, at the end of an Anapeſtic : nor have I met with a 
xchee, without a pauſe or cloſe of the ſenſe after it; except 
theſe two places: 


? 
TU 


Herc. por. ver. 170. 
Fluctuque magis mobile vulgus 
Aura tumidum tollit inani.“ 


| | Medea, ver. 334. 
—Spargeret aftra ' Nubeſque ipſas “ 
ſe two, I believe, are the only examples : and bad I not 
ſn them to ſay, that © ſemel atque iterum,“ once or twice 
„he made uſe of a Trochee? It is true, there may be 
inſtance or two, where a verſe ends in a long vowel, and 
following begins with another vowel ; as, 


Thyeſt. ver. 946. 
Pingui madidus crinis amomo 
Inter ſubitos ſtetit horrores.” 


in this caſe the meaſure is right, and agrveadle' to our ob- 
tion; only the vowels muſt be ſuppoſed to ſtand and to 
pronounced, without a Synalcepha : as they ns are in 
ll; 


* Glauco, & Panopez, & Inoo Melicertæ. 
Nereidum matri, & Neptuno geo.“ 


jon the whole then, there is not one true and lawful ex- 
on in all the Greek Poets; and but two in the genuine 
Gf Seneca. But the writers that came after him de- 
rated more from their Greek maſters; and did not ſo 
ly obſerve the meaſures, that the rules of their art pre- 
ed to them. For in the tragedy Agamemnon, this meaſure 
bur times broken x; and in Hercules Oetæus, fix times b; 
in Octavia, no leſs than eleven i, Which may paſs for 1 
argument, that Seneca is not the author of them. But, 
te caſt his eyes upon Buchanan' $ young or bee S, Or 
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tion, 
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deem. ver. 79. 89. 356. 380. 

Heie, Oet. ver. 181. 594. 1210. * 1876, 1988. 

uv. ver. 27. 62. 93. 289. 306. 315. 318. 331. 336. 909. 899. 
M Grotius's, 


o caft his eye” again to ſearch for more, that he thinks 
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where this meaſure is not violated, Which I take for an 
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Grotius's, or indeed of any of the moderns (for no 
5 ne w 


* 


aware of this obſervation); he will not find ten lines togethe e the 
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fallible demonſtration, that it was deſign, and not mere; 
cident, that kept the ancients from breaking it: 

To put an end therefore to this long debate, about the Ti 
riclean cups. If the Examiner's cavils againſt Athenazys1 
all fully and ſeriouſly anſwered: if his quirks and wittic 
upon me are all grafted upon his own miſtakes ;z and, by hi 
falſly applied to another, become © true jeſts“ upon him 
and if “his wandering from his ſubject,“ to ſeek an occah 
of refuting me, has proved a very unfortunate excurſion, 
ſent him back with Jols and diſgrace ; if this, I ſay, bet 
iſſue of this preſent Section; I conceive, there appean 
good reaſon as yet, why I ſhould repent of my judgem 
about Phalaris's Epiſtles. 


| he 
N the Lxxxv Epiſtle, he boaſts of a great vidt 
obtained over the Zancleans; Tavpountiras », 


x. . ! 4 , ; One 
tixs ννπ,]i˖n( n AtouTivorg eig T. ver;xma., But n 
very preceding Letter, and the xx1, are directed to. 

Meſſenians, Meoom:icis, and the city is there called Me | 0 
and, in the Firſt Epiſtle, he ſpeaks of Howaarl i 0 
oben Here we lee we have mention made of n 1 
clæans and Meſſenians; as if Zancle and Meſſana wiſh. . 
two different towns. Certainty the true Phalaris . 
not write thus; and it is a piece of ignorance inen bs 0 
ſable in our Sophiſt, not to know that thoſe nat "wt 
belonged to one and the fame city at different ti or 
* Meſſana,“ ſays Strabo * « which was before c 3 
« 7Zancle.” See allo Herodotus ', and Diodorus“, Irs m 
others. Perhaps it may be ſuſpected, in behalf of Ml i 
Epiſtles, that this change of name was made dut 2 
thoſe xv1 years of Phalaris's Tyranny ; and then, | 3 
poſing the Lxxxv. Letter to be written before the chte , 
and the other three after it, this argument will be evad * 


But Thucydides will not ſuffer this ſuſpicion to 


who relates, That the Zanclæans were driven oy. e 
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the Samians and other Ionians, that fled from the 
Medes,“ (which was about Olymp. LXX, 4) „and 
that, & reh Age, not long after,” (perhaps about 
time of Xerxes's expedition into Greece, Olymp. 
wv, 1.) © Anaxilaus King of Rhegium drove the 
Samians themſelves out; and called the town-Meſſana, 
from the Peloponneſian Meſſana, the country of his 
anceſtors.” The tirlt part of this account is confirmed 
Herodotus »; and agreeably to theſe narratives, Dio- 
us lets down the death of this Anaxilaus, Ol. Lxxv1, 
hen he had reigned xv111 years. Take now the lateſt 
ount of Phalaris's death, according to St, Hierom; 
above Lx years intervene between that and the 
naming of Zancle. So that, unleſs we dare aſcribe 
the Tyrant a ſpirit. of vaticination, we cannot ac- 
the Author of the Letters of ſo manifeſt a cheat. 
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vict ut love to deal ingenuouſly z and will not con- 
A one teſtimony in his fayour, which is that of 


t elxxx years higher than Herodotus and Thu- 
es do; and tells the ſtory very differently; that 
cd the refugees of Meſſana in Peloponneſus, 
the ſecond war with the Spartans, to take Zancle 
icily; which thereupon was called Meſſana, Ol. 
, * Theſe things,” ſays he, «© were done, at the 
x Olympiad, when Chionis the Spartan won the 
ympic race the ſecond time, Miltiades being 


anias *, who places this ſame Anaxilaus of Rhegium 


I J rchon at Athens d.“ Now, if this be true, we 
de u needs put-in one word for our Sophiſt ; that 
oh ns might name the Meſſenians, without pretending 


gift of prophecy, Cluverius indeed would ſpoil 
pan; for he makes it a fault in our copies of 
nlas, and for tines the xxix Olymp. reads In- 
tne LXIX; which is too great a number, to do 
author any ſervice. But we will not take an 


en out P. ri. cap. 23. 9 Lib. xi. p. 37. Þ Meſſen. p. 134. 
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P. 137. 


Herodot. lib. vii. p. 438. 


ſanias againſt ſo much greater authority; yet til 


had been an obſolete forgotten word, a hundred) 
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advantage againſt him, from a miſtake of Cluyeriy 
for, 2 queſtion, the true lection is cha-. e i 
xxix; becauſe the time of the Meſſenian war a 
with that computation, and not with the other: ; 
the ancient Catalogue of the Stadionicæ puts . Chia 
victory at that very year. So that, if Pauſay 
credit is able to bear him out, our Author, as tot 
preſent point, may ſtil} come off with reputation, | 
alas! what can Pauſanias do for him, or for him 
againſt Herodotus and Thucydides, that lived o 1 
the time they ſpeak of? againſt thoſe other unk 
Authors, that Diodorus tranſcribed ? againſt the u 
tenor of Hiſtory, confirmed by ſo many ſynchroi 
and concurrences, that even demonſtrate Anaxilay 
have lived in the days of Xerxes and his Father; 
Theron, and not Phalaris, was Ms»vapx05, Monate 
Agrigentum*? Nay, though we ſhould- be ſo obly 
ſo partial to our Sophiſt, as for his ſake to credit! 
botch is incurable; it is running in debt with one Ihe 
to pay off another. For, how then comes it to| 
that the Meſſenians in another Letter are in this 
Zanclæans; which, by that reckoning of -Paul 


0 
8 


before the date of this pretended Epiſtle. 


THE main controverſy in this Section, betutet 
learned Mr. Boyle and me, is; whether Pauſanias 
fands alone, or Herodotus, Thucydides, and others, 4 
be followed in the ſtory of Anaxilaus Tyrant of Rik 
Mr. Boyle ſays, © he * Ubo Emmuus, Lydiate, vg 
„ Petavius, and Meurſius, on his fide,” (all of them 
names in the commonwealth of Learning) “ befides 
% dozen more, that he will throw into the ſcale, 
“time he and I talk together.“ Hitherto, as I think! 
had nobody on his fide ; and yet his ſtyle has been as x 


ntioned 
Tyrant 
Micyth 


Pauf. p. 
. Fi 


Payiay 


: : Oe Ibid, 
poſitive, as if he carried demonſtration in every ſentenc_lg ; ..... 
wonder then, that, in this Section, where he is ſo WM Herod. ; 

; FRY, Paul, p. 
* Euſeb. Scalig. p. 39. OXvurig; $3659 cry Xiong A vxu) (OG 1; 4 
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jy backed, his. bold air and his ſcornful language riſe ſo 
ich the higher. But this I cafily negle& and forgive: it is 
| buſineſs now to ſhew my reaſons, which oblige me to 
ent from thoſe great men, that have followed Pauſanias : 
! the Examiner's cavils and exceptions ſhall be all conſide red 
the tear. , þ 


. In the firſt place, therefore, I will prove, that Pauſanias 
| the reſt do all mean the ſame perſon ; the only difference 
ng about the time when he lived, and ſome circum- 
dees of his ſtory, For Pauſanias's Anaxilas was “Tyrant 
of Rhegium ", and he befieged and took Zancle* ; and on 
that occaſion the name of Zancle was changed into Meſ- 
ana*.” And fo the Anaxilas of Thucydides was Tyrant of 
egium 7, © and took Zancle, and called it Meſſana from the 
duntry of his anceſtors . Theſe circumſtances are a plain 
nonſtration, that Pauſanias and FT hucydides ſpeak of one 
| the ame man. For it is incredible, that there were two 
ailas's Tyrants of Rhegium, and that both of them took 
xe; and it is impoſſible that both of them ſhould firſt 
ne the town of Meſſana. 3 
Ind then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is the ſame perſon 
t Thucydides: and Pauſanias ſpeak of, For Thucydides's 
arilas took Zancle, “ not long after the Samians *,” who had 
from the Medes, ſettled there. And Herodotus's Anaxilas was 
a Tyrant of Rhegium, when the Samians fled from the 
Medes, and was the man that perſuaded them to ſettle at 
Lancle *,” And “ He, had a ſervant and a ſteward, called 
licythus, the ſon of, Chœrus ;“ but the ſame man was 
ant too to the Anaxilas of Pauſanias, who cites Hero- 
to witneſs it“. This too is a clear argument, that Pau- 
das in both places means one and the ſame Anaxilas ©. 
he Anaxilas too in Diodorus is the very ſame that is 
ntioned by Herodotus and Pauſanias. For he alſo was 
Tyrant of Rhegium and Zancle; and had a ſteward called 
Micythus, the guardian of his children f.“ 


Pauf. p. 133. Erveare wir Pnyls, p. 375. Payis Tvganioas(D, 
P. 134. * 'Jbik.. | 
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60 f thing than to wear a crown i,” This is the f 
1 


needs be the ſame with him, that Thucydides, and Diodo 
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| Macrobius ſays, that Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium, jj 
& built Meſſana in Sicily, made Micythus his ſervant a try 
„for his ſons, till rhey were of age to come to the gore 
“ ments.“ So that this too is the ſame perſon that is ſpd 
of by the others. | £1 


And 
form 
hunt 
ſon { 
hus 


% Among the Sicilian Tyrants,” ſays Juſtin, “ A ona! 
& was as eminent for his juſtice, as the others for their cruen , / 
c and he left his ſons in their minority under the tutelMthcir 


ain 


« of Micythus his ſervant.“ Here again is the very f 
, | | 7 n mines 


perſon, : 

Stobæus gives us a ſaying of Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegi 
4 That to be never out-done in beneficence, was a l. In 
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ſently 
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that Juſtin ſpeaks of, as it appears from the character of 
juſtice. 3 a N 2 

In the Scholiaſt of Pindar, we are told too of one“ A 
„ ilas the Tyrant of Rhegium and Meſſana x; who q 


and Herodotus mention, becauſe the time of the Tyranny 
actly agrees. There is mention there of a ſon of his, « 
Cleophron !. de ee ng 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſays, That one Anaxilas ſ 
<« the caſtle of Rhegium, and fo became Tyrant there, 
left the government to his ſon Leophron u.“ Which 
clear intimation, that he meang the ſame perſon tha 
Scholiaſt of Pindar does: for Cleophron in the Schollaſt x 
{ame that is here called Leophron. Juſtin too mentions 
„ Leophron the Tyrant of Rhegium n;“ fo that it ſeems 
the name in the Scholiaſt ſhould be corrected from thete 
Authors, | ** a 
Ariſtotle tells us, That the government of Rhegiun 
« once an Oligarchy, and was changed into a"Tyrann 
„ Anaxilaus .“ And this was the ſame Anaxilaus with 
in Dionyſius; for he too had not the Tyranny from 
father by ſucceſſion, but uſurped it by ſeizing the ei 


2 Maciob. Saturn. i. p. 203. 


„ ſuſtin. iv, 2. Anaxilaus juſtitia cum cæterorum credulitate ce their 01 
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ad laſtly, Heraclides ſays, «© That the Rhegians were 
formerly an Ariſtocracy, till Anaxilas the Meſſenian made 
himielf Tyrant there v.“ Which ſhews him to be the 
on already mentioned by Dionyſius and Ariſtotle. 

hus, I conceive, I have made it clear and beyond all 
onal doubt, that all theſe Authors mean one and the tame 
n, Anaxilaus the Tyrant of Rhegium and Meſſana: for 
their teſtimonies are here linked one to another by ſome 
ain circumſtance and characteriſtic, that ſpecifies. and de- 
mines him to be the ſame perſon. | | 
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IT, In the next place, I proceed to enquire about the age that 
ved in: and I am very much in the wrong, if it will not 
ently appear, that Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. xx1x, 
Pautanias ſays, but near cc years after it, in the reigns of 
rius and Xerxes. | 

Firſt, Herodotus gives a particular account 2; that when 
letus was ſacked by the Perſians in Darius's time, (about 
Imp. LXx, 3.) the Zanclæans invited the remainder of the 
lc<ans to come and plant themſelves in Sicily, at a place 
d Calacta. The Mileſians accept the offer; and, taking 


las fe Samians to be partners with them, ſet {al for Sicily; but 
ere, WM thc way they touch at Locri in Italy: where Anaxilas 
hich rant of Rhegium, hearing of their deſign, perſuades them 
that gut the thoughts of founding a town at Calacta, and to 
alt e upon Zancle, a brave city, ready built to their hands, 


r it happened, that at that juncture the Zanclæans were 
ems poyed abroad in beſieging ſome other town, and had left 
hee ir own without, defence. The Samians and Mleſians take 
advice, and poſſeſs the empty city without oppoſition, 


um nd the ſubſtance of this whole narrative is confirmed by 
Faun cydides; who expreſsly ſays, ** "That the Zanclæans were 
with WW 'ipotlefied of their city, by thoſe Samians and other 
from lonians, that fled from the Medes*;” that is, after the 


ration of Miletus, Olymp. Lxx, 3. The ſame is inti- 
ted too by Ariſtotle; where he ſays, „That the Zan- 
clzans, permitting the Samians to dwell with them, loſt 


e cen heir on city*.” But Thucydides 


e o 


Thar, not long after, thele Samians themſelves were beat out 
of Zancle by Anaxilas Tyrant of Rhegium, who planted a 
new colony there, a medley of ſeveral nations; and named 
the city Meſſana, from Mentana in Peloponneſus, whence his 


In Polit, AgigexęæriUνιρ u ,der. 
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| “ anceſtors were derived.“ Now this laſt particular iz; 
. touched upon by Herodotus; but only the former, that! 
happened not long before it. Neither 1s there any ing 
ſiſtency, as the Examiner imagines, in the accounts of th 


two Authors. | nſelf 
_ We have loſt thoſe Books of Diodorus's Annals, wal. 1x: 
C theſe actions ought to be recorded; for what is extauf on 
A them commences at the expedition of Xerxes, Ol. Lxxv,8IWhei 
a | But however we have enough of him preſerved, to dem ir w 
f 811 ſtrate what ſide he was of. For he places the death of Mcd: 
i fame Anaxilas at Ol, LXXvI, 1”; and ſays, that he had reit we 
N XVIII years; that is, from Olymp. Lxx1, 3. This is po nſtan 
; and full againſt Pauſanias's reckoning. It is true, there ide! 


q ſeeming diſagreement between Diodorus and Herodotus: 
| the latter calls him T rant, at the time of his congreſs with 
Samians; which is ſuppoſed to be a year or two befor 
i L.XXT, 3. But, if the number in Diodorus be not an erm 
| the Copyer; we may compound the difference thus; 

; Herodotus might call him Tyrant, becauſe he knew he wa 
afterwards; though at that time he was only a leading u 
| and had not actually ſeized the government. 8 

i When Anaxilas adviſed the Samians to ſet upon Zu 
. one Seythes was .at that time Tyrant of. the Zanker 
} | Now thi age of this Scythes, and conſequently of [Anat 
| is well known by his ſtory. He was kept a priſoner at Inyd 
a Sicilian town *; but made his eſcape into Perfia, and f 
lived in the court of Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes; 1 
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; having got leave to make a viſit to Sicily, upon a promi Fa 
1 return when his affairs were diſpatched, he was as goo t Hie 
4 his word; and was much eſteemed afterwards by the Rig mos 
4 his honeſty and veracity. But Pauſanias's date is abo othe 
| hundred years before this Darius was born. niſto 
Anaxilas married Cydippe, the daughter of Terillus T | whe 
of Himera ; who was driven out of his government etc 
Theron of Agrigentum, and fled for ſticcour to Cart viQto! 
And Anaxilas, endeavouring the reſtoration of his father ſo me; 
law, invites Hamilcar the Carthaginian General to mik * 
deicent upon Sicily, and gives him his ſons to be hoſtage" D. 
[rs] his fidelity 2. Upon theſe invitations, Hamilcar comes wi ? 

mighty fleet, and, having landed them at Himera, was ent: . 

dul. 
© Ov Hν uriger. Herod 
* Diod. p. 37. w Herod. vi, 23. Pind. 
* Ibid. vi, 24. ZElian, Var. Hiſt. viii, 17. 'Orz « 
y Herod. 2 Herod. Diod. &c. N, is 


Paul. p 
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ited by Gelo the Syracuſian, at the very ſame time that 
nes was beat by the Greeks. All Hiftorians are agreed 
on the year, when this action was done; which is almoſt 
o whole centuries after Olymp. xxix. Even Pauſanias 
elf affirms, that this Gelo got the government of Syracuſe, 
IXI, 2; and enjoyed it at the time of Xerxes expe- 
ion“. 5 | | 

When the Samians invaded Zancle, a great agent in that 
ir was Hippocrates Tyrant of Gela; for he betrayed the 
inclzars his allies, and ſhared the booty with the Samians b. 
t we know Hippocrates's time from one certain cir- 
aftance among many others, that the famous Gelo, after- 


ere! 8 1 r 
tus: vas maſter of his horſe, and afterwards ſucceeded him in 
wicht e corrnment of Gela% ñ | 5 

rare Our Anaxilas had war with the Locrians of Italy, and was 


terpoed. This is intimated by Pindar, who lived at the 
ry tine, in two Odes to Hiero : but the. Scholiaſt, who is a 
y cedible Writer, ſays it expreſsly“; and he adds, that 
c of Hiero's wives was Anaxilas's daughter, and that Epi- 
ums, in a play of his called“ The Iflands,” relates, how 
las had a deſign to ruin the Locrians, and was hindered 
Hero *, What can be ſaid againſt fo clear and convincing 
efimony ? Epicharmus lived in Hiero's court; he tells a 
In; done within his own memory; and he might be perſa- 
} acquainted with Anaxilas, whom we are ſpeaking of. 

Pauſanias himſelf, as well as other Hiftorians, declares, 
t Hiero was contemporary with Xerxes f: and that Epi- 
= was contemporary with Hiero®, is as certain as 
other. | | 1 
riſtotle tells a pleaſant ſtory of Simonides, the Lyric Poct®, 
t when one, that had got the prize at Olympia with his 
aiot of Mules, offered him a ſmall fee to make an ode upon 
vitory ; he pretended, he would not diſgrace his Muſe 
ſo mean a ſubje as Mules : but, when the perſon advanced 
reat price, he could preſently call them, not Mules, but 
tie Daughters of Mares.” p 


Xaiper ac) nondduv Iv yarpes ITTWY. 


Paul, p. 186, & 272. b Herod. vi, 23. 

Herod. vii, 154. Timæus apud Schol. Pindari Nem. ix. 
Pind, Schol. ad Pyth. i. & tt. 

Ori d Avatira®- Aoxpus thermo cn . t, *% ioruly wes 
* ef x) ET:xagp®- ir Nis. 

ul. p 272, E Maym, Arund. &, b Arift, Rhet. ii, 2. 
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ds March of Syracuſe, whom we have juſt now ſpoken 


ſolved to extirpate them, had not Hiero Tyrant of Syracuſe - 
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Ariſtotle indeed does not ſay, who it was that had wor 4 


; prize; but his Scholar Heraclides does. When Anaxily 3 
i iays he, the Meſſenian, the Tyrant of Rhegium, | 1 
| „ got the victory with his mules. at Olympia, he gag w7 
: cc treat to the A and Simonides made A copy b 
[ “ yerſes upon his victory; | my 
| „Kaliber arnontoduy MuyoTipts imTWY.” | nber 
1 And in memory of this prize, as the Antiquaries ſuppoſe, rs, 
5 of the coins of the Meſſeniansk have on their reverſe tim 
| Anh, or chariot drawn by Mules'. Now the age of dM 
1 nides can never agree with Paufanias's date, Olymp. s, 
| for he was not born till Olymp. LV, 3: as we have it u es, 
. his own hand"; but it exactly hits with the other rc e | 
1 for he was in mighty eſteem in Greece during the whole * WH 
8 of Anaxilas, from Olymp. Lxx1, 3, to Olymp. LXI nh 1, defigt 
a 11571 Again, we have another argument from this Wo) wh 
; victory; which will confute the account of Pauſanias, & ect 
f from his own words, For the Aw, ( the chariot tha i As 
; « drawn with Mules inſtead of Horſes, was not uſed * 
« Olympics, till Olymp. Lxx, ”as Paufanias confeſſes «Mis b 
| it was cried down again, Olymp. LXXXIV.“ And ge- 
1 C firſt,” he ſays, * that won the prize at this match, W (2 
i « Therſias a Theſſalian . So that Anaxilas's victory u 
poſſibly be dated before Olymp. Lxx1. And beſides Payjaj *, 
4 we have another very good authority for the firſt uſage He a 8 
; Arn. For Pindar, it ſeems, whether he was leſs ſerui the 
J than Simonides, or elſe as well fee'd as he, has leſt wh; _ 
: codes upon victories by Mules? : and the firſt viQory Mx y 
gotten Ol. LXXXII A; and there the Scholiaſt infom ed al 
"Ort Ax iglv appar if naovry Ct wiobiomiver d tier, 
& uit, 'Acavdparn; emeridevor wy nEaucues ayuuiceela wall! be 
de Tis * propos NAG denaerng vdr drehuos,, drnvin it : 
i Heracl. de Polit. * Goltz. Paruta. | cb = 
[Addend. 1. Pollux alſo ® ſpeaks of Anaxilas's victory with the Arb; ande glx e 
p. 543.] That at that time * brought a breed of Hares into Sicily, which de a 
Pollux, had none of thoſe animals; and in the money of the Rhegians he ſtant ſame 
„a Am and a Hare. This Pollux tells us out of Ariſtotle ; but hel theſe |} 
to have miſtaken the money of the Rheyians, for that of the Mefien * 
For among the Rhegian coins, that can now be heard of i n fur 
there are none of that ſtamp; but of the Meſſenian coins, there . pe 
in Paruta, with an ATzm on one fide, and a Hare on the other; n wen Of 
Arien without a Hare; and 11 with a IHurs, and on the reverſe an Oh dcalig. i 
row. | th. vi 
m Sec above, p. 41, 42. n Paul. p. 155. s 074 run ili 
Otecns; ibid, F Olymp. r. & . 4 >cholL. ibid. Krevyu, 
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ö r S ,ẽů-u,es: „ That the "Ann was a chariot 
drawn by Mules: and the old cuſtom at the Olympics being 
only to uſe Horſes, Aſandraſtus firſt introduced there the 
chariots with Mules. But they did not continue long ; for 
they were left off 1n_ten_years' time, about Ol. Lxxx1x.” 
ere is a fault, it is true, either in one pr. both of theſe 
mbers; for if Pſaumis's victory, which Pindar here cele- 
zes, was Olymp. LxxxXII; there are above ten years from 
time to Olymp. LxxxIx. Yet however this paſlage, even 
cn with its faults, is ſufficient for our purpoſe; for it 
ples, that the 'A71n could not be in uſe in the bs cr 
nes, Cl. xxix. The great Scaliger has made a great lip 
e': Hr, by mere careleſsneſs, he has placed this paſſage 
the Kholiaſt at Olymp. LxxIx; which, without doubt, 
deſigred to ſet at Olymp. LXxxIxX: and this has produced 
ors won errors. The learned Meurſius, who has con- 
ndedſeveral of his own Books by unfortunately miſtakirg 
It "A a ypupn GAupriaduy. for an ancient piece (though Sca- 
er hal expreſsly owned it to be of his own compoſing *) 
kes trange work with this paſſage. If I may venture the? 


adgen years,” for Jexaerns, ten years;” and inſtead of 
gn kr, (O Lxxxix Olymp.“ I would read 69. 
b, © Olymp the Lxxxv.” For this latter alteration I 
e a good voucher, even the Scholiaft himſelf; who ſays 
other place, That the Arn was put down, as ſome 
, at Olymp. Lxxv.z as others ſay, at Olymp. 
XXVII.“ And this agrees punctually with Pauſanias 
ed above. For if it was © cried by the public 
eier, at Olymp. Lxxx1Iv, that thenceforward there 
d be no more races with Mules; then the firſt time 
it © was left off ®”” was Olymp. LXXXV. Now, if we 
on from Olymp. Lxxx11, the date of Pſaumis's victory, 
Fs ch was the ſubject of this ode of Pindar's ; there are 
ich Maly © a dozen years“ to Olymp. Lxxxv. But who is 
amp fame Aoaudpaper, that the Scholiaſt ſays was the Author 
t beigeſe Mule-races ? Scaliger, I fee, and Meurſius, have let 
— name paſs for good; though I verily believe that both of 
e nn ſuſpected it to be faulty: for it has not the turn and com- 
nien of a Greek name, as thoſe that know the language 
o Oele. in ON. *Avyaſe. P. 431. Nat. ad Græca Euſebii. 

ch. vi. Karen 0; Amin de Tivis Paciv, vi GAvpmiadt, xat ies 
: Ney 170640 110, Tauſ. W Ale bn, Schol. : 
un | will 
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| geat men, I would correct in the Scholiaſt dd. vH, 
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' them, Dionyfius, did a piece of work for Phormis th 
racuſian, the general of Gelo and Hiero.” And he is poi 
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will readily acknowledge. The words, as they lie, togethe,; 
arywrilcodai uodvdpages tmeragevre 3 which I would read, 4 


© author of it.” Oxi, which in pronunciation and old wr 
was Je, ſtuck to the preceding word : as in that famous puf 
of Plutarch, *Appoviav xaxiolai wiporiv, I have ſhem i 
merly, that the true reading is apoviay xaxt7 Siu 
And then the particle Ti; is almoſt neceſſary in this place; 
being to mention an obſcure unknown perſon, he was obly 
to ſay one Therſander.” But, to confirm and eftabliſhi 
whole conjecture, this Therſander of the Scholiaſt i; 
very ſame perſon with Pauſanias's Therſias: ſo that both 
Writers are agreed about the firſt introducer of Mule. ag 
Olympia: for the Greek names of this form are equiyal 
and are frequently confounded together; Oepæias and Of 
'as Nixiag and Nixardęcs, Hui and 'Hynoaudpes, 7 y 
_ 'AdtZavdpog, 'Avaxtias and 'AvzFavdpo;, and many mor! 
them, | 94-3; - 4391 | | 
Though I perſuade myſelf that I have already eſſectul ' 
futed Pauſanias's date of Anaxilas; yet I have one argu 
more, that will quite overthrow his opinion; and erg 
of it ſhall be taken from his own Bok. Micythul, 
he, © the ſervant and ſteward of Anaxilas Tyrant of R 
<c ſet up a great many ſtatues and other donaries àt Oly 
And the workmen, that made them, were - Nijonyſu 
*© Glaucus, natives of Argos. Who was the maſter oft 
e two ſtatuaries, they give us no account: but we knut 
age they lived in, from Micythus that employed tit 


* work for him.“ This inference is very true, and by mala 
' 


let x 
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quence the reverſe of it is true too; that we may knd 
age of Micythus, if we can'difeover the age of theſc 
men. But Pauſanias himſelf acquaints us , that q 


« that Gelo and Hiero lived at the expedition of Xerxe| 


the very time when I ſtate the Tyranny of Anaxilas, 
is no evaſion to be made from this argument; for that 
cythus was our Anaxilas's ſteward, we have, beſides Paul 


a Whole crowd of good witneſſes; Herodotus, Dia v. le 

x See Dillert. ad Johan. Malal. 1 a p- 175» owe 
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in, Macrobius. And that he gave theſe donaries at ſuch a 
e, not only Herodotus e, but the very inſcriptions of them 
are; for his own and the workman's name were engraven 
them before their dedication ; and Pauſanias read them 
þ his own eyes. of | 

o return now to our Examiner, who has thus ſtated the 
ent queſtion, © That Anaxilas changed the name of Zancle 
into Meſſana, is agreed between Dr. B. and me; the only 
eſtion is about the date of this change.” Now, if that 


agreed between us, that Anaxilas changed the-name, I 
ame the queſtion about the date of the change will be at 
both end. But to take no advantage of this conceffion : I will 
eta rt it to him again; and ſuppoſe in his favour, that though 


planias was miſtaken in introducing Anaxilas as an agent 
h the Meſſenians; yet for all that he may be in the right, 
t the Meſſenians took Zancle, and called it Meſſana at 
; xxix. But even in this part of the ſtory (without 
nging-10 — the whole current of hiſtory bears againſt 
uanas : for nobody beſides him relates that the Meſſenians 
nt directly to Zancle; but they all ſay, to Rhegium. And 
y all call the town by the name of Zancle, for cL years 
er HE ſays it was called Meſſana. Hippocrates beſieged 
Zinclæans; Cadmus the Coan came to the Samians at 
anche; the Zanclæans invited the Mileſians to ſettle them- 
resin Sicily“; Xenophanes the Colophonian left his native 
unry, and dwelt at Zancle :. But the dates of all theſe are 
nj generations below Ol. xxix. Neither is there one ſingle 
anple of its being called Meſſana, before the age of 
(alas, | 3 | 

let us ſee now the Examiner's cavils, and diſpatch them as 
fly as we can. Thucydides ſays, the Samians, flying from 
e Medes, poſſeſſed Zancle. This bufineſs of the Medes, 
Examiner ſays, Dr. B. calls Xerxes's expedition; 
as if the Medes had never made an incurſion upon 
Greece till the time of Xerxes.“ Whether he has wilfully 
innocently thus miſrepreſented me, I know not: but if he 
d compared my words with Thucydides's, he might have 


l 8 , | , 2. 
- ared this little cavil, “ Not long after,” & wc\Aw Ugtpoy, 
Dios | bucydides, © that the Samians, who had fled from the 


Medes, poſſeſſed Zancle, Anaxilas beat them out of it.” 
5 own words are, “ That, at the time of NXerxes's expe- 
dition, Anaxilas took Zancle.” Now how could Mr. B. 
fer from hence, that I took the Samians* affair with the 
Ii * Herod, p. 440. "AviOne" i 0Aupmin T5 c 5 EVO avTAGe 
( Herod, Thucyd, © Latit. v. XENOPH, 
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Medes to be Xerxes's expedition? On the contrary, they n 
needs be different, for it was “ at the time” of the one, a 
not long after” the other. And it was an inference whis 
made, that, if it was <* not long after” the firſt (Olymp. u 
3), it was likely to be at or about the latter (Ol. rxxy, 
But the reaſon our Examiner gives is pretty remarkable; « 
« if the Medes had never made an incurſion upon c 
[rea] „„ before:“ which implies, that he took the Medes affair wi 
the Samians to be an invaſion upon Greece; but it wasg 
upon the Ionians and the Aſiatic towns, when Miletus 

taken, | 
P. 127. He fays, & Herodotus contradicts the ſtory that Thucydi 
tells; which I have already diſproved: “ that Anal 
« aſſiſted the Samians to take Zancle ;" which he did not, 
only adviſed them to attempt it:“ That he will deal ingenuouf 
„ and give iny authorities all the force that they will ben 
and yet he quite drops that of Thucydides, the moſt poſi 
and full of all that I had produced. He has ſpent two pu 
in a ſort of declamation, to dreſs up and to varniſh the fi 
of Paulanias: which he may now be pleaſed to call ha 
again, for he may have need of ſuch declaiming eloquence 
p. 130. Excuſe his own errors.“ He ſuppoſes, that J keep by me 
e reſerve thoſe ſynchroniſins and concurrences,” that fixt 
age of Anaxilas: and now, to oblige him, I have produd 
ſome of them; but have a few ſtill behind, that ſhall beat 
p. 131, ſervice. And | hope he will be ſo kind, in requital, a 
& throw into the ſcale thoſe half a dozen” he ſpeaks 
C beſides his Scaliger's and Petavius's, that have fallen-innt 
e the account of Pauſanias.” The more “ he throws|it 
cc the ſcale,” the greater compliment he will make men. 
telling the world, that I have hit upon the truth, whe 
many and ſuch great men have failed before me. | 
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There is another ſmall controverſy upon this topic bers} ll m 
the Examiner and me, that muſt be debated before we calf th: 
clude this Section. I had obſerved, that the pretended Pha dere 


1 
i 


[163] in one Epiſtle mentions the Zanclæans, and in another en P. 
Meſſenians. Now, if Hiſtorians ſay true, that the name uma 
Zancle was changed into Meſſana after Olymp. IX; pt 
Tyrant Phalaris, that died at Olymp. LVII, could not e 
them Meſſenians: or, if Pauſanias ſays true, that Zancle wi K 7 

& 0 


called Meflana at Olymp. xxix; then the Tyrant, that bs 
above c years after, could not call them Zanclæans: chu 
which way you will, the: efore, the Epiſtles are a cheat. : 


' * 
rue 
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part of this dilemma we have ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; but 


J he latter Mr. B. has made an exception, that ſhall here 
' SW onfidered. | * IS | 
nu: obſerves very acutely, that the Epiſtles do not expreſsly 
D MS 7ancle, „the town,” but only “ the people,” Zan- 

"_y 


ns: and he conceives, that though Zancle was called 
ana at Olymp. xx1x according to Pauſanias ; yet there 
e Lanclæans left ſtill, and might be called fo by Phalaris, 


e town,” he would not have juſtified him; but nothing 
be juſtly inferred to his diſadvantage, from his naming 
e people 

his is ſo ingenious a diſtinction; that 1 deſire . to borrow 
of him for one moment,” and apply it to a paſſage of 


hope he will not take it ill if I once uſe the ſame freedom 
him. Pauſanias, among other donaries at Olympia, de- 
es a ſtatue of Hercules fighting with an Amazon. The 
that dedicated it was Evagoras a ZANCLAAN f, and the 
man one Ariſtocles a Cydonian. Now the age,” ſays 
* of this Ariſtocles cannot be exactly known: but it is 


ne f ; 
uy: ident he lived before Zancle was called, as it now is, 
er <ffana s.“ Now Mr. B. may tell Pauſanias, that his in- 
mail c, like mine, is very erroneous; for, the town Zancle 


being named here, but only Zayn e, a Zanclean, he 


e Al 8 8 

a; «Wot infer, as he does, about the age of Ariſtocles; becauſe 
ea ons might be a Zanclæan, long after the name of Zancle 
: changed into Meſſana. What now has Pauſanias to ſay 


himſelf ? for it is plain that he was not aware of the 
uner's diſtinction. When Pauſanias's friends will con- 
nd to give an anſwer to ſo poor a cavil; the ſame 
oy will ſerve both for him and myſelf. | 

. B. has another paſſage of the ſame Pauſanias; by which 


band ill make it appear, that there were a people Zanclæans, 
we chin there was no city Zancle. ** Pauſanias,“ ſays he, 
hald lere he obſerves, that during the Meſleniar.s' abſence 
her m Peloponneſe, but two of their nation, Leontiſeus and 


mmachus, Meſſenians of Sicily, won the prize at the 


name . | 
'ympics;” adds, * that the Sicilians fay, theſe were not 
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Author Pauſanias. He has &orrawed ſeveral things of me, 
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« Meſſenians, but deſcended from the old Zanclæans b. 
„ 1mplies,” ſays Mr. B. that the Zanclaans kept þ 
„families unmixed with their new conquerors.” But] 
ſure this argument implies, that Mr. B. has not read his 8h 
of Logic ſo well as he ought to do. For allow him, t 
the families were unmixed for a while; does that imply, 0 
thoſe families had {till the name of Zanclæans? is it noty 
dent from Pauſanias himſelf, that Leontiſcus and Symmad 
1 it themſelves MEssENIANS at Olympia *? But, iff 
old name was ſtill kept up, why did they not ſtyle them 
ZANCLEANS? The Catalogue of the Stadionicæ enten 
Symmachus at Ol. Lxxxvill, 'OMupr. oydownorh. of 
To MeoonviGy 5adiove Here, we ſee, he is recall 
a Meſſe nian, and not a Zanclæan. Nay, I think the pal 
of Pauſanias does more than imply, that there were none ci 
Zanclæans in Symmachus's time: for he ſays, he wu 
“ ſcended of the ancient Zanclæans.“ As if I ſhould | 
Mr. B. is deſcended from the “ ancient Picts;“ would 
imply that there is a nation called Picts, or rather the. 


But pray how does Mr. B. prove, that “ the Zandt 
families continued unmixed ?“ Becauſe the Sicilians a 
know, that Leontiſcus and Symmachus were defcended h 
them? But this is a conſequence too nearly related tok 
« we have lately parted with.” For we have ſeen alt 
that Symmachus's age was Olymp. Lxxxv111. And Leonti 
was about the ſame time, or before it. For his ſtatue 
made by Pythagoras Rheginus , who, as Pliny ſays, lived cnta: 
LXXXV11'; but, as Pauſanias fays, made the ſtatue f. x 
thymus, who got the prize at the Olympics, Olymp. xx tlc 
Now the remoteſt of theſe Olympiads is but L years pd the 
Anaxilas's time, who changed the name of Zancle into en ur 


ſana, So that, for aught Mr, B. knows, both LeontilgWice oi 
and Symmachus's parents might be married before the WW is | 
of that change: and where then is his conſequence, © MAN 
c the families continued unmixt ?” Nay, although the ine Za; 
had been much longer ; yet the Sicilians ms eafily Me they 
that thoſe two were not deſcended from the Meſlena callec 
Peloponneſus-: becauſe, in truth, there was no ſuch colo ons; 
Meflenians that had ſettled at Zancle, as Pauſanias bel very 
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ZANCLEANS AND MESSENIANS. 


though the name was given by Anaxilas in memory of 
ncient country; yet the people that he planted there, were 


medley of ſeveral countries .“ 


next argument to prove that“ the Zanclæans continued 
„ oy ages in a diſtin body, and under the old name,” 
„ ble city was called Meſſana, is taken out of Diodorus; 


ot oo tells us,“ ſays Mr. B. “ that in the Lxx1x Olympiad, 


mall: Tanclæans recovered: their city out of thoſe: ſtrangers 
if es, that had poſſeſſed it ſo any years.“ 80 many 
me pray bow many had they poſſeſſed it, according to 
ers rus ? Anaxilas, that changed the name of Zancle, died, 


eſſed of it Ol. Lxx1x, 4? :- which is but the ſhort in- 
of xv years. What does the Examiner mean then, by 
ic cal {0 many years,” and“ continuing many ages?“ | will 
will the calc a little, and ſhew his miſtake; for, I am per- 


vid , be is very innocent in this place, and does not wilfully 
ud e iis Readers. Diodorus ſays, the Zanclæans recovered 
the liberty at Olymp. LXXIx, 4. This the Examiner took 


of; and at the ſame time there ran in his head the 
at of Pauſanias, that the .Zanclzans loſt their liberty 
ns oy. xx1x, 1. The Gentleman, out of his great circum- 
dn, tacks theſe two accounts together, and argues from 
ois if Diodorus eſpouſed them both. But I have already 
that Pauſanias's date differs from Diodorus's, almoit 
ont bole centuries. There is nothing therefore in Diodorus, 
“ poſlefling it ſo many years.“ That is the Examiner's 
entary upon the Text. His words are only theſe : at 
p. LXXIX, 4. Pnyivor peers Zayxnhawmy, the Rhegians 
Luthe Zanclæans drove-out the ſons of Anaxilas, and 
| their countries from their Tyranny.” The Rhegians 
en under the Tyranny of Anaxilas and his children for 
eontilgWice of xxx11 years only; and the Zanclæans not ſo long. 
the Wi" is the true reaſon, why Diodorus herz calls them 
LEANS, though the town was then called Meſſana. 
e ine Janclæans,“ ſays he, delivered their country.” 
afily e they were really the very ſame perſons, that were for- 
ſeniaa called Zanclæans. For the fame generation ſaw both 
uons; both the conqueſt of their city by Anaxilas, and 
overy of it from his children. This once therefore he 
iem Zanclaans ; but ever after they are Meſſenians, and 
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ays?, at Olymp. LXXVI, 1; and his children were. 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


the town is Meſſana; as at Ol. xcr, 24; xc, 4*; Xen, 
So in Herodotus's time, about Olymp. Lxxx111, it wy 
Zancle, but Meſſana. And, when Thucydides relate 
Athenian invaſion of Sicily, Ol. xe, 2; he talks all alu 
Meſſana and the Meſſenians; never naming Zancle, but 
only, when he was treating of the antiquities of the cou 

“ But we are ſure,” ſays Mr. B.“ the Zanclzanj 
& ſerved themſelves in a ſeparate body even till Pliny 
«© who expreſsly diſtinguiſhes them from the Meffeniang 
& tells us Meſſana was a free city, but the Zanclaan 
& tributaries*.” The firſt Edition of Mr. B's Book hut 
a reference to the paſſage of Pliny : but the ſecond thy 
down the words in the margin: Meflana civium Roman 
«© qui Mamertini vocantur, Latinæ conditionis, Zand 
Thus, as I fay, the words of Pliny are cited in the m 
But the paſſage of Pliny is really in this manner: « 
“ [ating conditionis Centuripini, Netini, Segeſtani, 
e diarii, Aſſorini, AEtnenſes;” (and fo through the 
Alphabet, to) “ Zanclæi Meſſeniorum in Siculo Freto,” | 
I think it is as plain as the fun; that Mr, B. the Wit 
the firſt Edition, took /ipendiarii in Pliny to ſignify tri 
as it truly does: but the Marginal Writer in the ſecond} 
tion believed, that Latine conditions fignified tributarin; 
that V ipendiarii, like the other words on each fide of it, 
the name of a people of Sicily : which I think, withoutan 
gravation, to be a brace of ſuch monſtrous and infa 

lunders, as can hardly be matched again, but by hin 
made theſe. But that which troubles me more is this 
the learned Mr. B. in his Letter from Paris, before the 
Edition, gives out all thoſe alterations, of which this ! 


to be his own, Now how ſhall we reconcile theſe n | | 
together? for the Text, we ſee, looks one way, ani” He 
Margin another, If Mr, B. be a man of honour and ve en c: 
as he is; he made this Marginal'fivte : if he be a man Mia ſe 
and judgement, as he is too; it is impoſſible he ſhould free, 


it. Here is a terrible quarrel. between his honour e.“ 
judgement; and ] could wiſh the matter. was fairly end 
have this expedient to offer towards it, That the Text 
written at London, and the Margin at Paris, may pe 
be a phyſical account, why the ſenſe of them is “ , 
aſunder. 
litter] 
4 Diod. p. 136. . 
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JANCLEANS AND MESSENIANS, 
what do I ſay to the paſſage of Pliny? Why, I will 


, B. an anſwer, when he pleaſes to tell me the meaning 
Cluverius, a man of learning and other abilities not 
nferior to Mr. B. knew not what to make of it. Hinc 
\ brevitate,” ſays he, & hiſtoriarum confuſione Plinius, 
dzi Meſſeniorum in Siculo Freto *.“ This great man, 
b, could ſee nothing in it, but darkneſs and confuſion. 
have the leſs reaſon to be concerned about it; becauſe 
plainly ſhewn, that Pauſanias is quite out in his reckon- 
o that I do not charge it as the Sophiſt's error, that he 
the Zanclæans (which Pliny is cited for); but that he 
f Meſſenians, who were not heard of in Sicily in the 
the true Phalaris. 

ſo much about the Zanclæans. For J hope this article 
jently ſettled. And I would make bold to aſk my 
Examiner, „the next time He and I talk together,” 
ill retains his loyalty to his Sicilian Prince, If he 


he uch good may it do him: he ſhall adore his Perkin 
0," Wk as long as he pleaſes. | 
Writ 

71b1 V. 


AT fame xc11 Letter, which has furniſhed 
already with one detection of the impoſture, 
if ſtrictly examined, make a ſecond confeſſion, 
theſe words, ; avry; irg wiruœ dixry; it is a 
of Phalaris to the Himeræans, Thar he would 
pate them like a pine-tree.“ Now here again 
oncerned for our Sophiſt, that he is thus taken 


11s 1 : 7 * 4 

ſe ns For the original of this ſaying is thus re- 
„ Herodotus” : When the Lampſaceni in Aſia 
d enen captive Miltiades the Athenian, Crœſus king 
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7 ende 
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cla ſent them a meſſage; Thar, if they did not 
free, he would come and extirpate them like 
re 0 oe xu Tporov ameinee deri The men 
placus underſtood not the meaning of that ex- 
, © hke a pine;“ till one of the eldeſt of them 
n it, and told them, „ That of all trees, the 


utterly periſhes.” - We ſee the phraſe was then 


Am iq. p. $1, 
VI. cap. 37. 
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, When once it is cut- down, never grows again; 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


ſo new and unheard-of, that it puzzled a ub 
Now if Crœſus was upon that occaſion the fir oi " 
of this ſaying, what becomes of this epiſtle? Fi * 
as I oblerved before, being pretended to be . 
above a dozen years before  Phalaris's death, Motu 
date at leſt half a dozen before Crœſus beg o 
reign. ll r 

Nay, there is good ground of ſuſpicion, u 0. 
rodotus himſelf, who wrete a hundred year aſk 
Phalaris was killed, was rhe firſt broacher of d - 
preſſion: for it is known, thoſe firſt Hiſtorians WM. ;- 
every body's ſpeeches for them; ſo that the blu n 
our Sophiſt is ſo much the more ſhameful. Ih He 
Chapter of the viii Book of A. Gellius, Meade. 
now loſt, carried this title; Quod Herodotus pi ©: 
dixerit, unam ſolamque pinum arborum omniun de 
nunquam denuo ex iiſdem radicibus pollulare, "Wl, * 
& Herodotus is in the wrong, in ſaying, that oh 
ce trees, a pine only, if lopt, never grows He, 
I ſuppoſe, Gellius, in that Chapter, told us, Mere 
Theophraſtus , of ſome other trees, beſide theſes! 
that periſh by lopping; the pitch-tree, the def 
palm, the cedar, and the cypreſs. But I wou bee 
it obſerved, that he attributes the ſaying, and ti 1 
take about it, not to Crœſus, but to Herodotus my 
whom, it became a proverb; which denotes. uM... : 
deſtruction, without any poſſibility of flouriſhinge ther: 
See Irix 7poruy in Zenobius, Diogenianus, and n! 


And 1t is remarkable, that our Letter-monger Mit fo 
rodotus's very words, virus and trrpiyer z When 
other three Writers have een for TiTuc, - and 


inſtead of tr{!&:» : which ſhews, he had in his nr 
memory this very place of Herodotus. . A lira... 
of ſtupidity, or clic contempt of his Readers ; to is.;; 
to aſſume the garb and perſon of Phalaris, Ws to 


knowingly. to put words in his mouth, not | 
till a whole century after him. Dal 
A ig To 


* Hiſt. Pl. lib. iv. 6. 19. Cauſ. PL I. v. c. 2 J. PL I. ri. ““ 
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with his common-place eloquence, about the uncer- 
of this way of proof from ſentences and ſayings. In 
inion, his Sicilian prince may make uſe of the very 
„ not the thoughts only, but the expreſſions too, of 
lotus, Euripides, and others; and yet come a whole 
y or two before them. This, as weak and abſurd as it 
l not paſs without an anſwer, in a place that is more 
for it than this, , | 
aſks, © How do I prove, that the expreſſion puzzled 
whole city?“ And he anſwers himſelf, “ Plainly ! 
zuſe one of the eldeſt citizens hit upon it, and told the 
aning of it, This 1s very nice reaſoning,” If he was 
nice in his repreſenting, . he would not fill his papers 
ach mean and unworthy frauds, as he would put upon 
aders; if any of whom will but look upon my words, 
y fand in the Diſſertation, they will ſee his fair dealing. 


F was puzzled” a good while, even the old-man him- 
ho at laſt, with much ado,” found out the meaning *. 
ad obſerved, © That the firſt Hiſtorians make every 
s ſpeeches for them.” Mr. B. takes me up; for this 
Crœlus is no ſpeech, but only a meſſage.“ Wonderful 
els! Pray, Sir, accommodate us out of your new Logic 
| definition of a meſſage. I thought formerly, that“ a 
ſage was a ſpeech ſent;“ and, when Neptune rebukes 
inds in Virgil, g | 

laturate fugam, regique hec dicite veſtro, 

Non illi imperium pelagi, &c.” 

ved it was both a ſpeech and a meſſage at once. And 


hing there are infinite ſuch in Poets, and Hiſtorians, and 
and Win life. Nay, Herodotus's own phraſe is a ſufficient 
er Ni for me; tor he ſays, that“ Groefus ſpoke to the 
hen npfaceni by a meſſenger “.“ 


it is probable, ſaid T that Herodotus © invented this 
ae hicaſelf,” Here Mr. B. inſults, and briſkly aſks me 
questions: „ Does Herodotus tell us, that the Lamp- 
ens were puzzled with an expreſſion invented by He- 
tus? Were the men of Lamplacus in Croelus's time at 
to underſtand a phrate, that was not thought-of ti 
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are the expreſs words of Herodotus, that the whole 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR1, 


ce Herodotus 1co years afterwards coined it? It is way 
& to me, how ſuch a piece of reaſoning as this coul 
« enter into a head that has brains in it.” Who cn 
but that the wit of this expreſſion is as great as the cl 
it? But, to let that paſs, I am afraid it would not 
tend to the Examiner's reputation, if the world ſhe 
termine from this very pail e, whether his own hex 
"x full of brains as he and I think it is. 

he falſeneſs of his reaſoning lies open enough, | 
from a double ſuppoſition : firſt, if Herodotus give 
very words of Crœſus, they are fix years at leſt younge 
the Epiſtle pretends to be: or, ſecondly, if Herodotys, 
and other Hiſtorians' cuſtom is, fathered a ſaying upon 
which he invented himſelf, then it is a be fe years y 
than the Epiſtle. Now our Examiner, in his wiſdom, 
both theſe together; and diſputes, as if I had main 
that both parts of the dilemma were true at once; tha 
Crœſus uſed the expreſhon, and Herodotus invented it! 
there ever ſuch © a piece of reaſoning” to be mety 


Sly ! 


rint, till his Examination bleſſed the world, and u 
it with ſtore of them? mp 
To ſhew Mr. B. a picture of his reaſoning, in a ly 7 

d fot 


is clearer. Homer makes Achilles's ſpeeches for him, 
according to my opinion, Herodotus makes Crœſus's. 
Learned World has all along conſidered ſome paſſages i 
ſpeeches, as the invention of Homer, “ Say you ſo, G 
% men?” ſtarts up our Examiner. © Does Homer t 
that Agamemnon was affronted with an expreſſion in 
« by Homer? were the men of Troy frightned with 
„ guage, that was not e 5 till Homer five hy 
« years afterward coined it? It is wonderful to me, 8 
e juch a piece of reaſoning as this could ever enter into 
& that have brains in them.” This is a true repreſen 
of the Examiner's argument: and ] might tell him, ina 
of his civil phraſes, “ That ſurely the man that wr 
« muſt have been faſt aſſe p, or elſe he could nem 
© talked to wildly.” But I hear of. a greater paradox 
of abroad; that not the wild only, but the % part ( 
Examiner's Book may pofhbly have been written, ul 
was ““ faſt aſleep.“ | 
Mr. B. goes on; © If Herodotus is to be believed, . 
„ uſed this expreflion; if he is not, why is he brou 
„prove any thing?“ Wonderful again! 57 the tame n 
realouing, he may ruin at one blow the reputation of 
| 2". 
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des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and almoſt all the Hiſto- 
. For their manner is, before their ſpeeches, to ſay, 
zuch a one ſpoke thus and thus, in theſe very words:“ 
h every bady knows, they are the Hiſtorian's own 
= and it happens not ſeldom, that into the mouth of 
ſane perſon, and on the very ſame occaſion, one Hiſto- 
puts one ſpeech, and another a quite different one, Now 
rove in our Examiner's words; “ If Thucydides be to be 
lived, Pericles uſed ſuch expreſſions; if he is not, why 
; he brought to prove any thing?“ By the ſame way, he 
caſhier Xenophon, and the reſt, And we are in danger 
oling the nobleſt parts of ancient Hiſtory, if Mr. B. be 
mercifal, and put his ſyllogiſm into its ſheath again. 
But would Crœſus, who expected his meſſage ſhould: 
mmediately be obeyed, put it into ſuch a phrate as they 
ere not likely to apprehend !”' If this argument had any 
> in it, it would fall upon Herodotus himſelf; who ex- 
ily ſays, that the meſſage “ was ſent,” and yet was 
y underſtood, The Lampſacenes underſtood in general 
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they were to be extirpated. The word sri alone im- 
| ſome terrible threat; for to be ** cut down,” like any 
whatſoever, was a vengeance ſevere enough. But the 
zphor wir Jim was not plain to them at firſt; why a 
, rather than any other tree. However, this would not 
e defeated the deſign of the meſſage, had the Lampſacenes 
r found the reaſon of that metaphor: but we lee, they 
hit upon it, after they had caſt about for it; which is a 
juſtification of Herodotus from this cavil of the Ex- 
ner, 

The command, we ſee, was clear enough, that they ſhould 
aſe Miltiades 3 but the threat had ſomething of dark in it. 
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reſent 4 / ; „ 
in this is cenſured by Mr. B. as a piece of abſurd manage- 
. But ſee the difference among great wits. For -, 


rius, in his elegant Book of Rhetoric®, extols the conduct 
Dionyſius of Syracuſe, in a caſe exactly like this. He 
a meſſage to the Locrians, That they ſhould do ſuch a 
hing, or elſe their Cicadæ ſhould fing upon the ground e.“ 
ommand plain and expreſs ; but a threat new and obſcure : 
perhaps, as the facetious Examiner has it, „it might 


Next Epu nveiags 
Tirhyig, which ſing upon tl e tops of trees, not our Engliſh Graſs- 


pers, 


N 4 60 puzzle 


import of the meſſage: Miltiades was to be ſet free: or 
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Ariſtotle 4 attributes this ſay ing to Steſichorus; but that d 


DISSERTATION: UPON PHALARIS, 


ec puzzle the Mayor and Aldermen, nay, and the Record 
«© too of Locri.“ + Now there is ſomething great in Allego 
ſays Demetrius, -<* eſpeciaily when it is uſed in threatning 
as when Dionyſius ſaid, That their Cicada: ſhould $; 
«© upon the ground, For if he had faid plainly, Tha 
would ravage their country, and deftroy their wood; | 
had appeared more angry and leſs terrible. But he uſed d 
& allegory, as it were a covering to his threat. For a the 
that has a hidden meaning, 1s fo much the more dreadf 
% one man apprehending one thing, and another another 
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ference is not material. It is enough, that he agrees wi 
Demetrius in his character of it, that it is no leſs ingenio 
than ænigmatical?. And has not Mr. B. then a partic 
taſte about good ſenſe and decorum? | 

Geilius, as I remarked, aſcribes that ſaying to Herod: 
himſelf, and not to Crœſus: Mr, B's anſwer is, That Gel 
might not ſpeak accurately, nor nicely examine what he y 
about: which is an excuſe fitter for the crude pieces of 0 
that | know, than ſo exact a Writer's as Gellius. B 
beſides him, Euſtathius ſays, © That exenev«g in Homer ff 


* nifies deadly; becauſe mewn, the pitch-tree, when once it 
cut down, grows no more, We muſt take notice therefo 
iays he, “of that ſaying of Herodotus s; That a pine, 
all trees, will not grow again after the felling. For, 
the pitch-tree and cypreſs live no more, after they are 
down; how comes Herodotus to ſay this of the pine- 
© alone?” Here is another Author, we ſee; that was noni 
than Gellius: and Mr. B. perhaps will be no nicer tone 
them, but roundly tell them, as his plain manner is, ü 
„% both their heads had no brains in them.” | 
But, before he quits his hold, he will have one fling 
my tranſlation of Giellius. Pinum cæſam, in my langua 
a pine-tree lopt. © This,” ſays he, © is falſely renden 
5 inficad of cut down: for that a pine-tree periſhes mh 
ping, is news to the Naturaliſts” To ſuch Naturaliſts: 
have to deal with, I believe it may be news; but not to the 
that have read either Pliny or T heophraſtus : “ Lopping 
tays Pliny, © is fatal to the cypreſs, the pitch-tree, and 
« cedar, For thele die, if the top be lopt off, or bu 
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with fire.“ The other ſays, „ That the beech, the 
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lego pitch-tree, the pine, the palm, and, as fome fay, the cedar 
tn... cypreſs, die with lopping; xare T1v trmonny. And 
d f tat is termed tmizo77 (lopping); when the fide branches are 
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fript, and the top is cut off.“ This, it ſeems, is news to 
Examiner; I hope therefore I ſhall have his thanks for it, 
| have a great deal more to tell him, before I take my 
re of him. 1 Y | 

One of the main things that J here pointed at, as a plain de- 
fon of the Sophiſt, was his uſing the very expreſſion of 
rodotus, xi ο “ dixny txrpituy when ſome others, that 
ntioned' the proverb, yet differed à little in the phraſe, 
wing it weuune Tporov x07]evs This I obſerved, as.a plain 
ken, that he had Zerodotus's paſſage in his eye; as Euſta- 
ids, when he brings that ſaying, expreſsly cites him for it 8. 
Ind ſo /Elian appears to have had him in his thoughts, when 
þ lays, 70 dax TRrpaxpipe ixtpiCoy rug v6 WiTV0; how 
joy the Examiner, that he might do one diſcreet thing in this 
taprer, has dropt this, and taken no notice of it. And © he 
was tempted,” he ſays, * to leave this whole part of my 
Diſſertation unexamined.” An innocent temptation indeed 


1 1 much better had he Faced to it, than have made ſuch 
- lerable work both with Logic and Critic ! 
0 
For, 
are VI. 


N the Lxxxv Epiſtle, we have already taken notice 
of our Mock-tyrant's triumph; 3. Tavpourviira; 5 
angles eis TEAQGP verixnxe, That he had utterly routed 
the Tauromenites and the Zanclzans.” But there 
zan old and true ſaying, Thane xave rs wohn, Many 
"new and ſtrange things happen in war.“ For we 
are juſt now ſeen thoſe tame routed Zanclzans riſe up 
van, after a thouſand years, to give him a worſe defeat. 
and now the others too are taking their turn, to revenge 
heir old loſſes. For theſe, though they are called 
aromenites, both here, and in the xv, xxx1, and 
VIII Epiſtles, make proteſtation againſt the name; 
an declare they were called Naxians, in the days of 
' Plin. xvii, 24. “ Decacuminatio.” i Tl.coph. de Cauſ. v, 24. 
P. 32, Var. Hiſt, vi, 13. 

15 the 
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DISSERTATION UYONPYHALARXISãũ. 


the true Phalaris. Taurominium, que antea Nan 
ſays Pliny n: „ Taurominium, quam priſci Nay 
% vocabant,“ ſays Solinus", Whence it is, that 
rodotus and Thucydides, becauſe they wrote bes 
the change of the name, never ſpeak of Taurominiy 
but of Naxos and the Naxians. A full account 
the time, and the reaſon, and the manner of the chard] 
is thus given by Diodorus*, Some Sicilians plant 
themſelves, Olymp. xcv1, 1, upon a hill called Tam 
near the ruins of Naxus, and built a new town ther 
which they called Tauromenion, @ro 8 T&p0; » 
from “ their ſettlement upon Taurus.“ About fo 
years after this, Olymp. cv, 3, one Andromachu 
Tauromenite gathered all the remnant of the oi 
Naxians, that were diſperſed through Sicily; and pe 
ſuaded them to fix there”. This is ſuch a plain x 
punctual teſtimony, that neither the power and ſſ 
tagems of the Tyrant, nor the rhetoric of the Sophi 
are able to evade it. Where are thoſe then, thatc 
up Phalaris for the florid Author of the Letters? y 
was burnt in his own bull, above cl years before Ti 
rominium was ever thought-on ! 

But I ſhall not omit one thing in defenſe of f 
Epiſtles; which, though it will not do the work, | 
it go, however, as far as it can. We have allan: 
that Pythagoras was contemporary with Phalaris; an 
yet, in the hiſtory of that Philoſopher, we are told 
his converſation and exploits at Taurominium. be 
phyry ſays, * He delivered Croton and Himera, 4 


O 
% Taurominium from Tyrants* :” and © That in at af 
« and the ſame day he was at Metapontium in [tage mar 
„ and Taurominium in Sicily, The fame ſtory rent 


told by Jamblichus*;. who ſupplies us too with anothe 
That a young man of Taurominium being drunl 
« Pythagoras played him ſober by a few tunes 


UOusS 
= Plin. iii, 8. n Solin. c. xi. 
0 Lib. xiv. p. 282. Lib. Xv. p. 41+, 0 
« Vita Pythag. p. 369% Tapfανν,˖zW 1 
P. 192, & 193. Jamb. p. 128. g " Fatt 


„ gu 


Iro div key. 


grave ſpondees .“ Conon allo tells a ſtory, How 
Nat certain Mileſian left his country in the time of 
u Cyrus, and went to Taurominium in Sicily.“ Theſe 
general paſſages ſeem to concur with, and confirm the 
in redit of, the Letters; that Taurominium had a name 
um od being, in the time of Pythagoras and Phalaris. All 


i 


band bis would be very plauſible, and our Sophiſt might 
landWome off with a whole ſkin, but for a croſs figure 
"aur his own art, Rhetoric ; called prolegſis, or antici- 
then tion; viz. when Poets or Hiſtorians call any place 


hy a name, which was not yet known in the times they 
rice of. As when Virgil ſays of Aneas, 1 
“% Lavinaque venit Littora;“ 

nd of Dædalus, | 

* Chalcidicaque levis tandem ſuperadſtitit arce ;” 

e is excuſed by prolepſis; though thoſe places were 
ot yet called ſo, in the times of Dædalus and ZEneas. 
ne ſame excuſe we may make for Ovid; when he tells 
5 that Taurominium, and Himera, and Agrigentum, 
ere as old as the rape of Proſerpine; 


* 
t fo 
chus 
e On 
d pe 
in a 
d | 
oph 
uat ( 
'y 
e It 
* menenque ».—“ 

do, when Porphyry and Jamblichus name Taurominium 
1 the ſtory of Pythagoras, and Conon in the ſtory of 
s Mileſian, meaning Naxos, which was afterwards 
led ſo; the fame figure acquits them. For it is no 
ore, than when I ſay, Julius Cæſar conquered 
France, and made an expedition into England:“ 
ugh I know, that Gaul and Britain were the names in 
hat age. But, when Phalaris mentions Taurominium 
0 many generations before it was heard- of; he cannot 
we the benefit of that ſame prelepfis. For this is 
ot a poetical, but a prophetical anticipation. And he 
wit either have had the præſcience and divination of 
ne Sibyls, or his Epiſtles are as falſe and commen— 
vous as our Sibylline Oracles. 


'P, 109. Tavegopertity leit ar lv. 
, Conon, Narrat. 38. Eig 76 6 T. Targonlster. 
* Fatt. LY. ver. 475» 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARLIS, 


FR. B. is pleaſed to object, . That Diodorus is in ty 

e ſtories, about the founding of Tauromenium, 1 

te one place he ſays, the Sicilians firſt called it Tauromeniun 
« Olymp. xcv1, 1; in another, that Andromachus named 
ec jt ſo, about x years after. Either of theſe accounts he 
« confeſſes, would ſerve my purpoſe ; but ſince they contn. 
4 dict one another, neither of them is to be depended on! 
That is hard indeed. What, neither of them to be depend 
on? Not ſo much as this to be concluded from them, That x 
leſt the city was not built, above L years before the eatli 
date of the two? This is juſt ſuch a ſtrain of reaſoning, as 


of Alt 
built 
of 

umſe 
* 10 
plain | 
ever t 
OW \ 
ans 

puting 


treated us with in the laſt Section. The beſt refutation of hy 
ſuch arguments is, not to anſwer them, but to uſe them: ſo * 
by a ſhort trial, they ſnew their bad metal, and quickly * the 
their edge. Let us make therefore an experiment” or tyy 3 
There are different accounts about the year of onr Saviou il. 0: 
nativity; and, * fince they contradi& one another, neithe en. 
« of them is to be depended on:“ ſo that we cannot juſth might 
infer from them, that he was not as old as the Macchabet . 
Some fay Alæſa in Sicily was built by Archonides, Ohm, 
xciv, 2*; but others ſay, by the Carthaginians, 01 xcin 7 - 
| Mr. 


4. Thefe Stories “ contradict one another, and neither ca... 
« be depended on:“ thefefore the town may be as old 2 Fas al 
Troy. One man told me mls 99s that the Examiner The 


was Xx1v years old; and another ſaid, xxv. Now * theſe tw . 
ce ſtories contradict one another, and neither can be depended _ 
« on:“ we are at liberty therefore to believe him a perlon ol 2 
about L years of age. | | es 

As for the two ſtories of Diodorus, I believed the fora v 
was the true one; and therefore I repreſented the latter, fo . hs 
to make it conſiſtent with it. Cluverius indeed prefers i. _ 
latter account; but I cannot yet be of his opinion, becauſſi als 
Diodorus calls the place Taurominium at Olymp. xcvi 1! . 
and xcv1, 35; and xevir, 1*; three ſeveral times, -betor _ 
Andromachus 1s mentioned. | | els, t] 

% But there were people of old, that inhabited the hull a 


“e parts about Naxos, where Taurominium ſtood.” R. 
again; and therefore Taurominium was built long beth 
Diodorus's date of it. I will make bold to % this argue 

| al 


too; and that will ſerve for an anſwer. Arrian, in his Bilto Wi , 
| | ; ler. 
; | | to ſurp 
: Diod. p. 246. v Thid. p. 282. 10 275 
* Ibid. p. 305. 4 Ibid. p. 309, 319. 's 
U 5 7 


 TAUROMINIUM. 


i ö Alexander, has the face to tell the world, that that prince 
built Alexandria at Mount Caucaſus. But there were people 
of old, that inhabited thoſe hilly parts,“ as that writer 


ned! imſelf confeſſes; "Emwxtiro Tools d οhο¹ν, © The 
5, Uo: mountain,“ ſays he, © had many inhabitants.” It is 
15 plain then, that 1 was an Alexandria at Caucaſus, before 
On. rer the Macedonian ſet foot there. Is not Arrian cut down 
2 dow with this mighty argument? and which of the Hiſto- 


ans may not be in the ſame condition, when a fit of dit- 


ati puting takes the Examiner ? 

a Ay, but the people might be called Tauromenites, before 
1 "MW the city was built; and it is obſervable, that Phalaris names 
| fo « the people, but not the city; nor uſes any ſuch expreſſion, 
& implies they were formed into a politic body, or belonged 
We it any city,” I remember, Mr. B. ſays ſomewhere, “ that 
wur there is a quaintneſs of pedantry in ſome obſervations,” He 


might have obſerved too, if he had pleaſed, that Phalaris 
mentions the Syracuſians, but never names the place Syracuſe : 


ce aſt the Syracuſians therefore belong to no city? If fo ſmall 
Jung obſervation can raze cities at this rate; the Tyrant, by 
©" \!r. B's conduct, will be more terrible now, than when he 


was alive. 
The reaſon, why he mentioned not the place Taurome- 
tum, but only the people, is no ſecret at all. For he neither 
took the town, nor hefieged it, nor carried his bull thither for 
a raree-{how, nor had any other concerns there; and why 
then ſhould he mention it? The people indeed he had ſome 
tranſactions with; for he ſays ,“ "They began an unjuſt war 
Cpith him; they redeemed their captives by a price in 
common; and he remitted to them that price in common, 
* at the requeſt of Steſichorus.“ And ſurely this is a hint 
broad enough, that they were “ formed into a politic body, 
* and belonged to a city.” Unlets Mr. B. will have nothing 
les, than the Mayor, and Aldermen, and Recorder, to be 
named, for a proof that it was a city. | 

Mr. B. adds a paſſage of Vibius Sequeſter ; © That Tau- 
* rominium had its name from the river Taurominius, that 
* runs by it.“ And he infers, “ that there might be a people 
* Tavromenites, as well as a river Taurominius, before 
* there was a city Taurominium.” The Gentleman loves 
to ſurprize us with a conſequence : © A river Taurominius; 
ego, a people Tauromenites.” Now. if the 'Taurome- 
, d Lib. ili. p. 230, c Ib. p. 231. d Ep. 2. 33. 
nates 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARTIS, 


nies were a ſort of fſh, this argument drawn from the 1, o re 
would be of great force. But, with ſubmiſſion to Mr, Menace 
better judgement, I humbly conceive, the- Tauromenites wer Ius ab: 
fleſh and blood like the ref of the Sicilians, s fa 
But the Examiner's expreſſion deſerves our remarking : H chich 
& Vibius Sequeſter be to be credited.“ I doubt not, but M can: 
tacitly anſwered himfelf, that he is not to be credited, F (certa 
Mr. B appears to have had this notice of Vibius from Ce, : 
verius in his Sicily ©; but with great candor and inte rity befWocorus 
ſuppreſſes what Cluverius proves there; “That Vibius Me ac: 
* quite miſtaken: for the river had that name from the conf 
% town, and not the town from the river; which was called; * c 
% not Taurominius, but Onabala, till after the time of A-. O 
« guſtus,“ that is, till ccec years after the date of Tau Wiſh, 2* 
rominium. | | an in 

The words of Vibius Sequeſter are theſe : “ Taurominid rr are 
« inter Syracuſas & Meſſanam, a quo oppidum Taurominiun 74 
quod oppidum aliter Euſeboneora dicitur *.” It had becom an 
Mr. B's great learning, to have cited this paſſage at lam tet 
and have given the world an emendation of it. The fault, I Eut 
ſuppoſe, is manifeſt enough; for who ever heard of Euſebo-WM. :1;- 
neora ? Cluverius endeavours to correct it, Euſebio Naxos Ne ou 
I will give no character of that learned man's correction, but 7 
only propoſe another of my own, which is, Euſebon Con ane 
The Author meant Evoeews Xwex, Regio Piorum ; a place e atue 
called in the neighbourhood of Taurominium and Catana, fron MW Tur: 
the famous ſtory of the two pious brothers; who, upon ul ant 
eruption of Atna, when the liquid fiery maſs ran down te ban a 
wards their dwelling, took their aged parents in their am Hor E. 
and eſcaped with them, neglecting all their own goods ani te 
treaſure. Conon gives us a narrative of it, which he cloſs it i; 
with this, That the Sicilians from that occafion called th char 
% place EXE. XQMPA, of the Pious*,” Lycurgus the Orte ene 
tells the ſeme ſtory ; and adds, That from thence the place Ne 
vas yet called, EXZEBQN XQPOF *, - Ariſtotle i, Strabo"\ iter, 
and Pauſanias , call thoſe brothers EYEEBEIE ;3 and Ca- this 
dian, PII FRATRESs M; and Solinus names the place, CaMPusi'*ce 2 
PIORUM ®, ZElian ſays , this eruption happened at Olyng Jony! 
LXXX1 ; but ] ſuſpeR, there is a miſtake in the number. y * 

; i | Mr. 

© Cluv. Sicil. p. go, 91. f Vib. Sequeſter de Fluviis. 4 
r Conon Nar. 43. AA Tadra G EimiAiwrat Tor wer Exclzo) Ex cid Mod.] 
A, Inanoar. Lib. vi. 

> Lycurg. contra Leocrat. p. 60. # Ariſt,  Qavpe, * Poſt 

k Strabo v1. | Pauſan. Phoc. m Claud. Epig. 35. 

® Solin. c. 5. e Xl. apud Stob. Serm. 77. 


To 


TAUROMINIU M. 


0 return now to the ſubje& under debate; we have other 
dence unqueſtionable, that confirms the narrative of Dio- 
as about the origin of Taurominium. For Pliny and So- 


rhich was formerly called Naxos.” Taurominium there- 
e cannot be older than the deſtruction of Naxos. But we 
certain, that that city was deſtroyed by Dionyſius of Sy- 
uſe, at Olymp. xciv, 2 . And ſeven years after, ſays 
xorus, Taurominium was founded, Ol. xcvi, 1. The 
ole account is clear, and every part of it is conſiſtent with 
confirmed by the reſt. And agreeably to this, Hero- 
ws 4 calls the city Naxos, and the inhabitants Naxians, 
ut Olymp. Lxx; and ſo does Thucydides at Olymp. 
, 2", Nay the very medals of the Tauromenites 
an infallible proof, that they came from the Naxians : 


TATPOMENITAN; on the reverſe, Apollo's head 
cone: an inſcription APXATETA. Now Apollo AN us 
the tutelar god of of the Naxians. The Chalcidians 
f Eubcea,” ſays Thucydides *, “ founded Naxos, and built 
n altar to Apollo Archagetas ; which is yet ſtanding, on 


Wos ic out fide of the town.“ And we have Appian's teſti - 
bu y', that the Tauromenites were under the patronage of 
oi ane Archagetas ; „ the very ſame that had an altar and 
ce tue built by the Naxians.“ But the original money of 


tron Tavromenites is a ſurer evidence of it; and it is allowed 
u hel antiquaries, that the inſcription is in memory of their 
n t lan anceſtors. 
rm ur Examiner hinted at this obje Sion againſt the Epiſtles, 
ann the date of Taurominium, in his Preface to Phalaris. 
dos lit is an unuſual piece of moderation in him, that he has 
l charged me with ſtealing it from him. He had as good 
ratcenſe to do ſo, as when he accuſes me of pillaging his 
place Nes, and robbing Vizzanius and Nevelett; of which 
bo Bitter. But I will give the Reader the ſecret, why he 
lav · this opportunity of calling me a plagiary. Both in his 
eo ce and his Index, he ſays, Naxos was deftroyed by 


vmp oayſius the younger, as Diodorus relates it.“ Now if 


an dips only into Diodorus, or“ caſts his eye” on him, 
Mr. B. ſays, he may poſfibly miſtake to: becauſe the 


Ciel Diod, p. 246. „ ien . vi. 
Lih. vi. r De Cicil. b. v. p. 1162. 
" Poſt Naxum à Dionyſio juniore dirutam.“ 

ſtory 


To 


us fay expreſsly, „ That Taurominium was the city 


re are five ſeveral pieces in Paruta, that have on one 
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other juſtification, | 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS® 


ſtory is touched upon in the Annals of Dionyſius the young 
But the truth is, that Naxos was razed by Dionyſus 
ELDER, at Ol. xciv, 2*; which is xxxv years before wy" 
other came to the crown. Now ſome kind Aſſiſtant, I , bur 
had informed Mr. B. of this ſhameful flaw in his Prefa of r 
and fo the conſciouſneſs of his own guilt made him ſlip A was 
fair occaſion. of traducing me. But, if the Reader plea * 
ſee how each of us have managed this topic; I will a be thc 


IC mt 
Mlarls 


1 cred 
him al 
0 titud 


But he aſks me, „ Where do I find that Phalaris Was 
& in his bull?“ 1 find it in Ovid's Ibis: = 
“ Utque ferox Phalaris, lingua prius enſe reſeQa, _ 
e . bovis, Paphio clauſus in ære, gemas,”... W pon hi 
and in the old Scholiaſt upon the place; Phalaris yr V 
« reſecta lingua in taurum æneum conjectus eſt.“ 6 k ca. at 
« you take up,” ſays Mr. B. < with the trifling Authe ee f 


&« the verics upon Ibis?” A little while ago,“ Ovid was taly, 4 
© of the greateſt wits of the ancients; and as much a » was 
&« Manilius, as Nireus was handſomer than Therſites“ es Ou 


now the wind is changed again, and he is © a trifling Aon fo 
Mr. B. I ſee, will let nobody elſe contradict bin, 8 rech , to 
that for a compliment which he will pay to himſelf, & here 
why, I pray, to ſevere upon Ovid? why muſt he hay are T 
credit in a matter of hiſtory? Will Mr. B. ſtigmati We or 
for „a lye-maker by profeſſion ;” fuch as he obliginp! | there 
clares all Poets are akin tor” Of all the' yarious Hit one re 
that are touched on in Ovid's Ibis, there is not ont in rule ; 
but what we have at this day other good vouchers for be 
the Poet himſelf, And without queſtion he had Author 
the reſt, though they are not now extant. But Mr. B 
quires {ome ** grave Writer's teſtimony, and not “ a'tnl 
« Poer's.” I had quoted a very grave and learned Write 
it, Heraclides Ponticas; but he tells me, I cite him Yak 
or elſe © I uſe ſome copy of Heraclides that he has not 
What Mr. B. has or has not ſeen, his Aſſiſtant knows by 
than I do. But in all the copies of Heraclides, it is, Ih 
ſufficiently hinted, that Phalaris was burnt in his ® 
I mean, the Greek copies; for the Latin tranſlation, wi 


» Diod. p. 4117. x Ibid. 246. 0-7; 

AI was miſtaken here, when I thought the Examiner had diſco 
his own mittake : for he continues the blunder about Dionyſus Ju 
p. 183. of his Examination. and is ill ſo little ſenſible of it, that he 
me I borrowed the argument from him, without “ making the 
« improvement.“ ; | ” 
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fupger times eaſier ſeen than the original; does not expreſs it. 

us OS :cis,” ſays Heraclides, “ burn'd ſeveral perſons in his 

tore it ven bull; but the people took vengeance on him, and 

(upp; burn'd his mother too, and his friends*.” If the 

reface] his mother too, then ſurely that implies that Phalaris 

ſlip th was burn'd. And indeed, how could the Agrigentines 
leaſes to burn him? The revenge was ſo proper and natural, 

alk | he thought ſo very obvious and uppermoſt ; that it is 
credible, they ſhould not burn him in his bull ; if they 
as by im alive in their power. Tully ſays, © "That the whole [189] 
titude of the Agrigentines fell upon him*,” This is 
ſtent enough with Ovid's account of him; for they “ fell 
„ca him,” and ſeized him, and ſo haled him to the bull. 
: * or Valerius Maximus, who ſays, He was ſtoned to 
* Dut ath, at the inſtigation of Zeno Eleates®;” it is plain, he 

uthot res Phalaris for Nearchus ©; who was Tyrant of Velia 
ac, a hundred years after Phalaris, Jo. Tzetzes ſays, 

cli abs e was ſtarved to death in a coat of lead d;“ but he ſcarce 

„c our conſideration : or, if he did, yet here are three 

author or for his burning; and he alone for his farving. 

refer, to take leave of this topic; let us ſee how the balance 

if, h |; here between the Examiner and me. In the one ſcale, 

have! are Diodorus, Pliny, Solinus, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
tize Me original medals of Taurominium: in the Examiner's 
og lere are two falſe ſurmiſes, two vicious conſequences, = 
Hor orc refreſhing quibble ; for the quibble is his own, by the P. 133. 

in fue; “ Qui capit, ille facit.“ 

or befid , 
uthors f VII 

r. B. n a 
a trifli 
Vriter i 


HE xxxv Letter to Polygnotus preſents us with 


all a ſentence of moral ot do 1 C rap roc 

not ſcen rivorg reg EU “ That wile men take words for 

ws bende ſhadow of things:“ that is; as the ſhadow 1s not 

„the, without the preſence of the body; ſo words are 

his 4 Impanied with the action. It is a very notable ſay- (801 

, wü and we are obliged to the Author of it: and, 1 
aris had not modeitly hinted, that others had ſaid it 

Ing re him ; we might have taken it for his own, But 

nus ſume 

that he tel : L 

g the le flerac. in Polit. Exfxęnet & x) TY pie 
e Oßfe. ii, 5, © Univerſa Agrig. multitudo impetum fecit.“ | 
Val. Max, ili, 3. e See . art. in Zen. Elcatc, d Chil. pos. ; 
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P. 138. 


cept of their teſtimony. For Simonides was but ic 


I R. B. animadverts ; that, among the ſeveral pretet 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


then there was either a ſtrange jumping of good; 
or Democritus was a ſorry plagiary ; for he laid d 
fo the firſt invention of it, as Diogenes Laertius fh 
Tara gi g 7% N tpys oxin©* and Plutarch, As 
EYE G, Kare Anporpilcyf, What ſhall we lay to 
matter? Democritus had the character of a mar 
probity and wit; who had neither inclination 
need to filch the ſayings of others. Beſides, here 
Plutarch and Diogenes, two witneſſes that would & 
to flatter, and to aſcribe it to Democritus ; had t 
ever read it in others before him. This bears | 
indeed upon the Author of the Letters: but how 
we help it? He ſhould have minded his hits het 
when he was minded to act the Tyrant. For Dei 
critus, the firſt Author of the ſentence, was too ya 
to know even Pythagoras: rd rb yoovwy payda, | 
Diogenes; and yet Pythagoras ſurvived Phala 
nay, depoſed him; if we will believe his Scholars, 
may allow forty years' ſpace, for Democritus's writ 
from the Lxxxiv Olymp. to the xciv, in which 
died, Now the earlieſt of this is above a hund 
years after the laſt period of Phalaris. 

I am ſenſible, that Michael Pſellus refers this ſi 
to Simonides ; and Iſidorus Peluſ. to the Lace 
monians i. But theſe two are of little authority, 
caſe of this nature, againſt Plutarch and Dioget 
Neither would the matter be mended ; ſhould we 


be ey! 
Aid, x 
Im 

4 
n. 
he ſay 
bat it 1 
aconic 


years old, when Phalaris was killed: and, wen 
ts 0 


a Lacedzmonian apophthegm, though the date 


undetermined, it might fairly be preſumed to ben 5 

recent than he. , 
the A 
bit in 


ch pot 
Lanoth 
to Sir 


to this ſentence, Avyos I oxi, ] decide in fa 
© of Democritus.; for a very good reaſon : becauſe othe 
ce it would be of no uſe to me in the preſent debate.“ 


© Vita Democrit, f De Educat. Puer. | 
s Vita Democ, h De Dæm. i Epiſt 252, & 259. 14 74 


Al yes h oi. a 


1f of which words are a miſrepreſentation ; and the other 
h a miſtake. ; A | | 

| decided in favour of Democritus, not to ſerve a preſent 
im: but for juſt and perpetual reaſons. There are two, that 
be it to Democritus; and but one, to each of the others. 
ay, I will now add a third in Democritus' behalf; It ra, 
Maudeprros 6 Abdnpirnc, GCC. Tire irs h 18, Ab Lb 
h which, according to the preſent reading, is © Oratio 
Mercurii flagellum;“ as Wolfius and Portus tranſlate it: 
tit ought to be corre&ed, Adyos ip o And, beſides 
e number, even the quality of Democritus' witneſſes is 


du 
1 of 
5 fa 
10 
to 
nan 
on 
ere 
df 
d t 


s eter than the others, in a caſe of this nature. For Iſidorus, 
on WW Chriſtian writer, was not verſed fo well in Heathen authors, 
ben Plutarch and Laertius; and Pſellus, I ſuppoſe, is too 


jodern, to be ſet in competition with them; being a thou- 
ud years younger than Plutarch, and nine hundred than 
xertius. In this part, therefore, Mr. B. has miſrepreſented 
. | 

The other, as I ſaid, is a miſtake ; where he ſays, © other- 
wiſe it would be of no uſe. to me:“ and, “ it any of them 


mi dare it, except Democritus, Phalaris might have uſed it 
ich after them,” What will not a man fay ; that can ſay ſuch 


ings, © with equal regard to truth and honour 7” If we at- 
fbute it to Simonides, could Phalaris uſe it after him? though 
be evident, beyond all queſtion ; that Simonides was a very 
hild, at the lateſt period of Phalaris' life!! I had obſerved this, 
| my Diſſertation 3 Mr. B. has not one word, in refutation of 
and yet could ſufter theſe crude aſſertions to drop from his 
n. Nay farther, if we allow Ifidorus? account, and give 
lic ſaying to the Lacedæmonians; yet it is very great odds, 


t et it is younger than Phalaris. For, if we examine the 
ven onic ſentences collected by Plutarch; we ſhall find four 
ite rs of five there to be later than Phalaris? time. | 


But Mr. B. adds; that the words of Plutarch, x An- 
, do not imply; * That he thought Democritus to be 
* the Author of the ſaying : but only that he had met with 
dit in Democritus' works.” I am weary of dealing with 
ich poor objeRions z that have no ſap nor ſpirit in them. 
Lanother place the ſame Author ſays ; that, “according 
» (Wi ©» Simonides a, | | | 


© Suid, in v. Il), | 1 See here, p. 42, 43. 
\ , k 
® 237% Toy Denis. ä 
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[194] 


If the words in Phalaris' Epiſtle had been Acyos bid 
#ywv* I had never made an objection from them, againſ 


turn that Democritus gave to that thought; it is an objlt 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


re b 
des t 
hat \ 
aun 
abſi 
ters 
r fro! 
Dem 
ning. 


B. 1 


»Abndog Ir] W]·]” ) dog wi pact TPEYELV. 

And, according to Plato, Abr, x20erzre wpayparo, f 
© 7471 Cn. Does not Plutarch here intimate, that Sn 
nides and Plato were the firſt Authors of theſe ſayings? J 
is nothing more common, in him and others; than wr 
Ale xoro; Tov Evpinionv, xata Tor Mevavdpov, &c. Ni 
if we allow of Mr. B's exception; that theſe may not bel 
Authors of the paſſages there attributed to them, but x 
have pillaged them from others; we ſhall have as many! 
giaries, as Writers, | 1 cter 

He inſiſts farther ; © That Laertivs tells us, Solon ue atio! 
«ay; Avyov £10WAov A TWY tpywy* ſo that he does not M n, 
% Democritus the Author of the Sentence we ſpeak oi: nv: 
But, with the Examiner's leave, there 1s a difference bety 
Avyos eidwNov Tay 50 / and Adyyos 70% oN, and, if L 
tius had not thought ſo, he would not have named them b 
th 
mora 
Jack 
nterti 
have 
Arif 
vous 

2 


Epiſtles : becauſe Solon was as old as the true Phalaris 


ſince the words are, Asyos tyzs oxiz” which, as Plut 
Laertius, and Suidas, aſſure us, was the peculiar phraſe 


unanſwerable. 
But, by virtue of an old ſaying, as he calls it; [Nik 


dictum, quod non diftum prius;] “ he believes, that A 4 
& yz oa might be lit upon a hundred times; before i thi 
cc mocritus made it famous.” I perceive, the Gentleman ¶Mably 
derſtands not the ali ſaying he ſpeaks of. The firſt that Med fre 
it, was Terence; in the Prologue to Eunuchus : where he thar 
cuſes himſelf for borrowing ſome characters from Menan fe, J 
in theſe elegant verles : | | ut, b 

f uod ſi Perſonis iiſdem uti, aliis non licet; migh 

4 Qui magis licet currentes ſervos ſcribere, vive 

& Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, . 


& Paraſitum edacem, glarioſum militem, 
“ Puerum ſupponi, falli per ſervum ſenem, 
6 Amare, odifle, ſuſpicari? denique : 
« Nullum eſt Ja M diètum, quod non dictum fit pris es P 
His excuſe is this: © That all characters were already"? « 
& hauſted by the numbers of Poets, that had gone be * 


leted 


Fg 
n „ T Tor LANAT x. 


( ib. ll, 


Aoyos kp . 


re being at that time above 2000 Greek Comedies extant, 
ges the Latin ones); “ ſo that nothing could now be ſaid, 
lat was not ſaid already.“ NOW, he ſays; that is, in 
un tine; in the rear of ſo many Poets: but it had been 
abſurd, in Epicharmus's mouth; or any other of the firſt 
ters of Comedy. And it is as abſurd in our Examiner, to 


x, 4 
at din 


c. Mr from this /aying, that a ſaying could not be firſt lit upon 
t x WM):mocritus ; who comes ſo early in the chronology of 
ut Mag. Surely, every ſaying had ſome beginning; unleſs 
any RY B. will ſuppoſe, that the world and human race have 


eternally ; as they are now. But he himſelf affords a full 
tation of his Nihil eft diffum : for there are many ſuch 
uns in his Book, ſuch proper and peculiar miſtakes ; as 
never thought on nor ſaid by any man before him, 


VIII, 


the LI Epiſtle to Eteonicus, there is another 
moral ſentence : Ovnrs5 1 dyrag h, 6 tu, 
uoi Tis, 3 Wo: © Mortal men ought not to 
ntertein immortal anger.“ But, I am afraid, he 
have no better ſucceſs with this; than the former. 
Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric e, among ſome other ſen- 
ous verſes, cites this Iambic, as commonly known; 
Aba 6 An oe, Synròs we | 
s, though the Author of it be not named; was, 
bably, like moſt of thoſe proverbial gnome, bor- 
ed from the Stage; and, conſequently, muſt be 
r than Phalaris; let it belong to what Poet you 
ke, Tragic or Comic. 
ut, becauſe it may be ſuſpected; that the Poet him- 
might take the thought from common uſage, and 
[give it the turn and meaſure of a verſe let us ſee, 
can diſcover ſome plainer footſteps of imitation 
detect the lurking Sophiſt, under the mask of the 
at. Stobeus? gives us theſe verſes, out of Eu- 
des Philoctetes: 
rep de Synroy 20 T0 wp nav tous 
Jr a ονν, unde Thy 67% 7 N 
arc, C565 c Povel kd Xt. 


beſo 


2 . | 
bl), 11, cap. 21. Tit. xx. Ileg} 'Oeyis. 


O 3 Now 


NM 
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[197] 


come nearer to our mark; from Ariſtophanes! 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARI1s, 


Now to him that compares theſe with the words 
this Epiſtle, it will be evident; that the Autho/h 
this very paſſage before his pen: there is yy, and ix 
nue not only a ſameneſs of ſenſe, but even of way 
and thoſe not neceſſary to the ſentence : which co 
not fall out by accident. And where has he noy 
friend at a pinch, to ſupport his ſinking credit? | 
Euripides was not born, in Phalaris' time. Na, 


famous Grammarian, (who, after Ariſtotle, Callithach 
and others, wrote the AwWzoxzxie;, * A Catalogue Mee 
* Chronology of all the Plays of the Poets” a wg 
were it now extant, moſt uſeful to ancient Hiſton 
we know; that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was writ 
Olymp. Lxxxv11 ; which is xx years after the Tyra 


deſtruction. Tyr: 
* 5 tis tl 
1 Had ſaid, that the Iambie verſe quoted by Ariſtotle, * 5 


"Alavarov opynv wn ohne, Jynros Wy" | 
ce was probably borrowed from the Stage.“ This dow n; t 
pleaſe the Examiner: for he comes upon me with this gn Ph 
ling queſtion ; “ Why more probably borrowed from the $ 
ce than from Archilochus Iambics; the fragments of w 
ce are full of thoſe proverbial ſentences?“ I will tell you 
why more probably from the Stage; than from Archie r the 
Firſt ; becauſe in Ariſtotle's time there were a thouſand] | 
of the Stage, for one of Archilochus'; The Plays of MN cor 
Comedy were CCCLxv z of the middle Comedy, bexvn: i ragec 
Athenzus fays* ; That he himſelf had read above Dece] 
of the middle Comedy. Add to theſe all the Tragedits, vynore p 
in all probability were more than the others; and it mi 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that there were as many whole Pl 
Ariſtotle's days; as there were fingle Iambic verſes in al 
chilochus' Poems. And, ſecondly, becauſe Ariſtotle, i 
very ſame place where he cites this ſentence, brings f 
others: all of which, except one, we are ſure, are fetched} 
the Stage; out of Euripides and Epicharmus : and even 


nothin, 
pipe v1 
tramet 
ie Arif] 
for ai 


Poet. c. 


one is very likely to be taken from the ſame place. And « Don. 
would beg leave, in my turn, to aſk the Examiner a quell 17 c 
Oct. C 


q Argument. Medex Eur. 
Prolog. ad Arilt, | s Athen. p. 356. 


*Aaxuatov Gpfyriv. AGE OF COMEDY, 


d. 
ord: WM: be means, when he ſays, © The Fragments of Archi- 
cor chus Iambics are full of thoſe Proverbial Sentences ?" 


ind ad believe, there are not ten Iambics of Archilochus' now 
M.; and but two of them are Proverbial Sentences. He 
Wach ne in another place, That collecting Greek Fragments 
za fit employment for me; and J have ſucceded well in 
» But when he pleaſes to produce thoſe Iambics of Ar- 
xhos', full of ſuch ſententious ſayings ; I will acknow- 
e his talent at that employment to be better than mine. 
ly inference was; that, if this Iambic came from the Stage, 
mac muſt be later than Phalaris ; let it belong to what Poet 
l . 3 6 
ue er, Tragic or Comic. 
oh his conſequence, ſays Mr. B. I can never allow; becauſe 
A im very well ſatisfied, that there were both Tragic and 
ſtor omic Poets before the days of Phalaris.“ The age of 
wii edy he reſerves for another Section; but for Comedy, 
produces Suſarion; who is ſaid to have invented it before 
2 of Piſiſtratus. | 
tis the Examiner's good fortune, to be never more in the 
ng; than when he talks moſt ſuperciliouſly, and with the 
ateſt aſſurance. He can never allow my inference; and he 
ery well ſatisfied, But J muſt tell him, to his farther ſatis- 
jim; that, though we ſuppoſe Plays were acted a little before 
In Phalaris' time; yet it does not preſently follow as a 


[ 

10 ſequence, that Phalaris could cite that verſe out of a Poet, 
ether Tragic or Comic. 

von irt, becauſe it is an Iambic verſe; and it was a good while 


r the invention of Comedy and Tragedy, before that 
aſure was uſed in them. Ariſtotle aſſures us of this, as far 
it concerns Tragedy; © The meaſure,” ſays he, „in 
rgedy was changed from Tetrametres to Iambics. For 
it firſt they uſed Tetrametres; becauſe the Trochaic foot is 


cc} 

s, Wore proper for dancing.“ And the ſame reaſon will hold 
t ui Comedy too: becauſe that, as well as Tragedy, was at firſt 
Pa rothing but a Song performed by a Chorus dancing to a 


pipe n.“ It ſtands to reaſon, therefore; that there alſo the 
trametre was uſed, rather than the Iambic ; which, as the 


sere Ariſtotle obſerves”, was fit for buſineſs rather than dancing; 
bed for 4 /courſe rather than finging. 
yet 


Poet, c. iv. Tü A xf r Eren ixpwrro. So alſo in Rhet. iii, 1. 
« Donatus, Comœdia fere vetus, ut ipſa quoque olim Tragedia, 
implex carmen fuit, quod Chorus cum Tibicine concinebat.“ 


Poet. C. Xxxiv, & iv. 
O 4 And 
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[200] 


DISSERTATION UPON FPHALARIS, 


And ſecondly ; becauſe both Comedy and Tragedy, in vill pic 
firſt beginnings at Athens, were nothing but extemporal M he 
fions, not juſt and regular Poems; they were neither ¶ te i! 
liſhed, nor preſerved, nor written; but, like the Enterteinm date 
of our Merry Andrews on the Stages of Mountebanks, * MY 
beſtowed only upon the preſent aſſembly; and fo foro Mag. 
Ariſtotle declares this expreſsly ; Both Tragedy and Come bere, 
ſays h2, © were at firſt made Ex TEMPORE *:” and au Ale 
very good Writer, Maximus Tyrius, tells us; “ That the eren 
« cient Plays at Athens were nothing but Chorus's of! he 1 
« and Men; the huſbandmen in their ſeveral pariſhes, MM; ma 
the labours of ſeed-time and harveſt, finging exTErol that 
« Songs?.” Donatus, or whoever is the Author of that H all 
courſe about Comedy, ſays ; © Theſpis was the firſt that i, T. 
„ his Plays, and by that means made them public*,” Center 
He was younger than the Tyrant's time; as it will er he 
more manifeſtly anon. So that Phalaris, as I cone; 
could not meet with this verſe in thoſe days, when the E Su: 
were not written; unleſs Mr, B. will bring him over the Wt; © 
incagnito to the merriments in the Attic villages. poſit 

And this perhaps may be the true reaſon ; why the mol ſubje 
thoſe, that have ſpoken of the origin of Comedy, make Weil 
mention of Suſarion or his contemporaries 3 but aſcribe vill! 
invention of it to Epicharmus. For, as it ſeems, nothing lam 
that kind was written and tranſmitted to poſterity ; before Harmu 
time of that Sicilian. Theocritus therefore is expres runde 
poſitive, That Epicharmus IN VEN HD Comedy,” en 

„Are ph Awpiog, Xwvnp 6 Tov Kwwwe:a ars a 

Evpuy "Emi apjucs . : | Fery £ 

% Comedy,” ſays Themiſtius, “ hegan of old in Sicily; Luci 
« Epicharmus and Phormus were of that country *,”—*} his! 
„ charmus,” ſays Suidas, © together with Phormus, Id VIH * ! 
% Comedy at Syracuſe*'.” And. Solinus, in his defcrpuhlW<iuin: 
of Sicily; * Here,” ſays he, © was Comedy Fr ea 
„ VENTED®.”— © Some are of opinion,” fays Dione” You 
«© that Epicharmus fr/ made Comedy .“ Ariſtotle n its a1 
ſome {mall intimation of Sufarion's pretenſes; but het jat I | 
preſſes hunſelf fo, that he does as good as declare in tai Ur 
upp 

* Poet. c. iv. Tevoputrn A aexrs AYTOEXEAIAETIKH, x) ain *. 
7 ria. | 

Y Difſert. xxi. "Aopare avores AYTOSXEATA. & Wl 

z « 'Theſpts autem primus hc ſcripta in omnium notitiam protulit 6 Att, 

= Theoc. Epig. 15. b Them. Orat. xix. c Suid. "Eye 8 

a 


4 Solin. Hic primum inventa Comœdia.“ © PDiom. p- 460. 


'Abo'varov opytive AGE OF COMEDY, 


Fpicharmus. I will give the Reader his own words: 
The pretenders,” ſays he, “ to the invention of Comedy 
ae the Megarenſes; both thoſe here, (he means the Mega- 
renſes near Attica ;) and thoſe in Sicily: for Epicharmus 
was of that place, who is much older than Chionides and 


] in U 
al di 
ther N 
elnme 


T 


oro agnes.“ When he ſays, © The Megarenſes that are 
mei dere,“ he may hint perhaps at Suſarion; who was borr at 
e legara: but he plainly fignifies, that his claim was of 
t the great weight; by paſſing him over without a name. He 
of! ght allow him to be the Author of ſome extempore Farces, 
es, Mit may be called the firſt rudiments of Comedy; and that is 
Moni that with juſtice can be granted him. And with this opi- 


that Hon all thoſe fall in, who aflert that Comedy is more recent 


hat Wn Tragedy: for the ſame perſons ſuppoſe Theſpis to be the 
2 . : 

' xen;er of Tragedy; who lived about Olymp. Lx1. Horace, 
In r bc had given an account of the riſe of Tragedy and 
conceWtyr ; © AFTER theſe,” ſays he, “came the old Comedy:“ 
the P Succeſſit vetus his Comædia b. © His,” ſays the ancient Scho- 


bee; + ſcil. Satyris & Tragœdiæ.“ And Donatus is very 
politive, That Tragedy is ſenior to Comedy; both in the 
ſubject of it, and the time of its invention.“ 

Well then: if Epicharmus was the firſt Writer of Comedy, 
wil! ſoon appear; that the true Phalaris could not borrow 
lambic from the Stage. For it is well known; that Epi- 
armus lived with Hiero of Syracuſe' : and the Author of the 
rundel Marble places them both at Olymp. LXXVII; 
den Chares was Archon at Athens: which is LXXVIII 
ars after Phalaris' death. It is true, Epicharmus lived to 
ery great age: to xc years, as Laertius ſays *; or to xCv11, 
Lucian l. Now allow the greater of theſe for the true term 
his life; and ſuppoſe too that he died that very year when 
is mentioned in the Marble; (though it cannot fairly be 
cumed 10); yet he would be but xviIf years old, in the 
t year of Phalaris' reign z which perhaps will be thought 
young an age to ſet up for an inventer: for all great 
ts are not ſo very early and forward, as“ a young Writer * 
jt | have heard of. 

Ur again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, 
luppoted the firſt Poet of the Stage; the matter will not 
at all mended; for even he too is too young to do the Epiſtles 
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any ſervice. His name is written different ways: Athens 
and Suidas call him Phormus n; but Ariſtotle, Phormis*, | 
Themiſtius it is written Amorphus ? ; which is an evident4 
pravation. Some learned men would write it Phormus too 
Ariſtotle : but, if that be true, which Suidas relates of hin 
that he was an acquaintance of Gelo the Syracufian's, 
& tutor to his children ;“ the true reading muſt be Phony 
For he is the ſame Phormis ; that, as Pauſanias tells at lag 
came to great honour in the ſervice of Gelo; and of Hi 
after him: and that, I think, is a proof ſufficient; that 
(292) did not invent Comedy as early as the time of Phalaris, 

Upon the whole matter, I fuppoſe, from what has be 
faid, theſe four things will be allowed; That the authorij | 
for Epicharmus are more and greater, than thoſe for Suſarm ton: 
That, if Epicharmus was the firſt Comedian, Phalaris cn 
not cite a paſſage out of Comedy: That, allowing Sufan 
to have contributed ſomething towards the invention 
Comedy, yet his Plays were extemporal, and never publiſ 
in writing; and — unknown to Phalaris : and la 
That, if they were publiſhed, it is more likely they were 
Tetrametres and other Chorical Meafures, fit for Dan 
and Songs; than in Iambics. So far is it from being a juſt a 
ſequence, If Comedy was but heard of at Athens, Phal 
«© might quote Tambics out of it;“ though it gave 
great ſatis faction to the learned Examiner. 

It is true, there are five Iambics extant, that are 
upon Suſarion; and perhaps may really be his: 

Andere, Atw;* Lvoapiwy Ayer vide, 

Tio; O:Aivs Meyapobey Tein odor; 

Kan ,, GAN owes q dnl, 

Ou isi oixeiv onuay AVE XAXBe | 

Kai yap To ynjpai, Kal T0 jar] YNAYE XAKGN. 
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The firſt four of theſe are produced by Diomedes Scholiaſit 8 
in his Commentary on Dionyſius Thrax; a MS, now in WF 
4 Royal Library ; the laſt a5, three others by Stobæus“; "48 
4 firſt, third, and fourth, by Diomedes the Latin Grammarit 8 
. and the third and fourth by Suidas v. The emendationi . 
the ſecond verſe is owen to the excellent Biſhop Pear - - 
| OEM { Ard 
4 8 Popuoge 8 Sof, Poet. c. v. P "AwogPos. hubert 
4 q Suid. in Poems r Ehac. i. Plut. 
N * Stob. Tit. Ixvii. t Lib. iii. p. 486. ' ew 
1 « Suid. v. ob our, VF Vand, Jgnat. ii, 11. 4 gp, 
* . N ; un Oo 
: ; 1 


Aba % pn. AGE OF,COMEDY. 

i is very faulty in the MS, But the firſt verſe, as he has 
liſhed it, | 7 7 $1501 
lire gebe, E280apiuy He abies, ne 2655 TILING 
wo errors in it; againſt the meaſures of Iambics. So that, 
heal that flaw in the verſe, for Age it is written ai 

the Latin Diomedes, But the true reading is Axcdert, Awe? 

tis extant in Stobæus; that is, «Hear, O people.“. It 

the form that criers uſed; and means the ſame thing with 

O Yes*,” Plutarch tells us; “ That in the pariſh of 
he Pallenians of Attica, it was unlawful for the crier to 

ſe that common form: *AxSere, Mug. becauſe a certain 
ner, called Leos, had formerly betrayed their anceſtors J.“ 

Ltonicus the Muſician made a quibble about it; for, as he 

e was in Mylaſa, a city that had few inhabitants, but 
Sul! at many temples 3 he comes into the market-place, as if 
ation Would proclaim ſomething ; but, inſtead of Ausert, Nac, 
ublih de form uſed to be; he ſaid Axdtre, vac *. In Lucian's 


las be 
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1d lade of Philoſophers,” the form that Mercury the crier 
wen is; "Arr, oiyaz., And ſo much by way of digreffion 
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ſupply the emendation of the incomparable Pearſon. 
If | would imitate ſomebody's artifice, in ſuppreſſing and 
thering what he thinks makes againſt him; I might eafily 
ceal a paſſage of this yet unpubliſhed MS, which carries in 
ſpecious objection againſt ſomething I have ſaid. Diomedes 
oduces thoſe verſes of Suſarion with theſe words: * One 
Sufarion,” ſays he, “ was the beginner of Comedy in verſe ; 
whoſe Plays were all loft in oblivion ; but there are two 
or three Iambics of a PLAY of his ſtill remembered .“ 
re1s an expreſs teſtimony, that Suſarion ufed Iambics in 
Plays: though I have newly endeavoured to make it pro- 
ble; that, in the firſt infancy of Comedy, the Iambic was 
uſed there: as we are certain from Ariſtotle, that it was 
t in Tragedy b. But I have one or two exceptions againſt 
onedes? evidence. Firſt, he ſtands alone in it; he is a man 
lo great eſteem; he lived many hundreds of years after the 
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_ Or Ozez. The Attic idiom has it "Axzere, Aww, Ariſtoph &. 


abet, Mew, Kar Ta TATpIE TH; Nee, &c. 

Ad again F, 

Aubert AtG. Tz; tog lei, &c. 

Plut. in Theſ. 2 Athen. p. 348. 
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thing that he ſpeaks of - ſo that it ought to paſs for no m 


than a conjecture of his own. And again, I would hay * 
obſerved, that theſe five Iambics are ſpoken in the perſon by 
Suſarion; which will go a great way towards a proof, th 1 1- 
they are no part of a Play. For, when the Poet in hisq 

name would ſpeak to the ſpectators, he makes uſe of | 12 
Chorus to that purpoſe; and it is called a Ilapacac; © of whi 165 
ſort there are ſeveral now extant in Ariſtophanes. But 5 
meaſures, that the Chorus uſes at that time, are never Iambi 5 g 
but always Anapæſts or Tetrametres. And I believe, then * 
not one inſtance; that the Chorus ſpeaks at all to the Pit ud la 
Iambics: to the Actor, it ſometimes does. And laſtly, if the 39 
verſes of Suſarion's had been known to be borrowed fron : A 
Play; it could not have been ſuch a ſecret to Ariſtotle, A 5:72 
it is plain, I think, that he had met with no certain traditrery 
of any Play of Sufarion's: if he had, he would never fore 
bute the invention of Comedy to the Sicilians ; ſo long es t 
him. This argument will not ſeem inconſiderable; if ve ken. 
member, what an univerſal Scholar that Philoſopher was; then 
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that he had particularly applied himſelf to know the hift 
of the Stage; having written a Treatiſe of the Aidaoxali 
an account of the names, and times, and the Authors 
e all the Plays that were ever acted.“ If the verſes therch 
are truly Suſarion's, it is probable they were made upon fa 
other occaſion : and not for the Stage. | 
To return now to our Examiner ; let us ſee a little how 


manages his Suſarion: for it is a wonder, if, befides a gen cher 
fault in producing a weak argument, he do not add ſeveral uric 
cidental ones; which a more ſkillful manager might hal: nc 
avoided. And, to juſtify my ſuſpicion of him, his very bat! 
ſentence has two or three errors in it. The Chrono atio: 
« Marmoreum,” ſays he, “informs us; that Comedy vl. 72. 
* brought IN ro ATH s by Sufarion : or rather, that a STAQM (:r.6; 
* was by him firſt erected in Athens.” And from the vol-9:;« 
STAGE he would draw an inference ; “ That Suſarion on of 
not the Inventer, but an Improver only, of Comedy.” Nl... - 
I athrm ; that the Marble Chronicon ſays nothing here at A q 
ATHENS, or a STAGE, I will ſet down the whole p 45 (t 
graph, as it was publiſhed from the original by Mr. Sag. bel 
and Mr. Young: - oh 
5 33 ' 1 

Ad 2 tv Ab.. . a NW. e é fcc. can 7 
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*Aldvaroy opyive AGE OF COMEDY, 


worn and broken condition the paſſage was printed by 
Selden; and the Supplements, that have been made to it 
e, are only learned men's conjectures; and may lawfully 
laid aſide, if we have better to put in their places. The 
words of it, fv cb... . g, Mr. Selden gueſſ'd to be ty 
iu, in Athens: wherein he is followed by Palmerius, 
ron, Marſham, and every body ſince. But, with humble 
miſfon to thoſe great names, I am perſuaded it ſhould not 
© corrected, For the Author of the Marble, when he 
ld fay, in Athens, always uſes, *Afhnynow* and never s 
64g. So, in line the 5th, A & db) Ahayngi, and 33, 
J Ahne, and 61, tv Abi, and 70, 'Evixnoev Ahn 
daoz, fo in 79, 81, 83, 85: beſides what comes almoſt 
xery Epoch of it, "Apyorros Alnmmow. It is not credible, 
fore ; that in this ſingle paſſage he ſhould ſay, i Abl. 
des that it is not true in fact; that Suſarion found Comedy 
Athens: for it was at Icarius, a country pariſh in Attica; 
Athenæus informs us: which is the reaſon, that Clem. 
calls Suſarion an Icarian*® And the Marble itſelf in 


very place names the Icarians; Toy Ip. But ſurely, 
ame perſon could not act 7, both at Icarius and Athens; 
pantry and city at once. It is obſervable, therefore; that 
mother Epoch, where the Marble ſays, That Tragedy 
s firſt acted by T heſpis ;“ who was an [carian too: there 
thing ſaid of Athens. Our Examiner therefore is quite 
when he quotes it as the words of the Marble; That 
uſarion brought Comedy into Athens.” 

5 next miſtake is, when he tells us, as out of the Marble; 
That Suſarion ſet up his Stage at Athens.” The whole 
ation of this imaginary Stage is that fragment of a word 
a ... . Which the very ingenious and learned Palme- 
fanſied to be, ti oavios, afed upon boards s; and his 
e medure is approved by the great Pearſon*®. This, in the 
ton of the Marmora Oxonienſia, was, I know not why, 
heed into E Gavios, in boards. And the Examiner, who, 
ut queſtion, underſtands how Comedies may be put into 
6; (though the groaning board of famous memory might 
r belong to ſome Tragedy; ) judiciouſly follows this catual 
ght, in that elegant Edition i. | 


p. 40. e Turaglor Ixægitdg. Strom. i. f Suid. Sec. 
Eteccit, p. 702. ; h Vind. Igna:. ii, 11. 
de the Notes there, p. 203, 204. | 
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A®, but only ſomething like them. I am of opinian 
- fore; that the entire writing in the Marble was, not & Ah 


e carts by the Icarians, Suſarion being the inventer,” 
in the beginning the Plays were carried about the villy 
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I defired my worthy Friend Dr. Mill, to examine yi 
own eyes this paſſage in the marble ; which is now at O 
and wakes part of the glory of that noble Univerſity, 
he informs me; that thoſe Lene, which Mr, Selden zul 
Young took to be ZANI, are now wholly inviſible ; ng 
leſt footſtep being left of them: and as for ENA. th 
laſt letters are ſo defaced ; that one cannot be certain they 


but & @Txya4s, in plauſtris: and that ZANI has no rela 
Zavides, boards; but is the laft ſyllable of a verb. 9 
T would fill up the whole paſſage thus: A® Ov EN Alh 


EOYEAPINNOE* that is, & Since Comedies were cam 


carts, we have a witneſs beyond 7 NO ef 
« Tonotum Tragice genus inveniſſe Camenæ 2 
4 Dicitur, & PLAusTRIs VESISSE poemata Theſpis N ti 


„ Tragaedias invenit; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLay 
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„ wine; which were carried home by the. victor in a0 
+ <. with four horſes,” But he ingenuouſly confeſſes; ll 
never read any thing of this Dolon, a Comic Poet; not 


Heſychius and Suidas; Arn, ajpatz. Euſtathins 
Auatay wiv 3X Amnyvay eimeiv Tavroy t Gloſſarium 


words in the 
. Kai do reh. wr αν⏑ n cnc UPTIND . . 0. | 


And fo the old Scholiaſt upon the place; “ 45 " Fit 


t quoque vehebatur ante inventionem ſcene.” And 1 ſupp 
is ſufficiently known, that 'A771 is. the ſame with Praun 


loxeni; Plauſtrum, dh Ploſtrum, duaH. 
If this conjecture of mine may ſeem probable; the! 
dare paſs my word, will amount even to certainty, Net o 
Marble, as Mr. Selden publiſhed them, are 


15 . G. . . Out of which broken pieces the 
nious Palmerius! endeavoured to make this ſentence 
* RoAwvos v iI, Tov i οοον d ονννẽ,; witey, os: 
«© Dolon (together with Suſarion) was inventer of Cal 
« the prize of which was a baſket of figs, and a hogli 


prizes as a batket of figs, and a hogſhead of wine; t 
they were conveyed home in a chariot, However, thus 


k Horat. in Art. Poet. 1 Palmer, ibid. Plut, 
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Now, I would aik the Examiner one —_ : If he can res 
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j cold, 
ridicule 
that We 


een O 


think, Suſarion made regular and finiſhed Comedies, with 
ſolemnity of a Stage; when the prize, we ſee, that hee 
tended for, was the cheap purchaſe of a caſk of wine at 
parcel of dried figs? Thele ſorry prizes were laid afide; w 
Comedy grew up to maturity; and to carry the day f 
the rival Poets, was an honour not much inferior to a yi 


at Olympia. 


We are 
x pallage 


I will forgive Mr. B. his double miſtake of xxx „ 
when he ſays, Sufarion muſt fall-in between the 610th beer 
« the 589th year before Chriſt.“ For I find, ſome cited 
perſon has already reprehended him for it. And I am b, ff 
pleaſed with his judgement of Biſhop Pearſon's performand 1 
& That he has proved, BEYOND ALL CONTROVERSY; i and 
&« Sufarion is a diſtin Poet from Sannyrion.” I ſee the ge true 
tleman, if he be free and diſintereſted, can paſs a true cen notice 
Caſaubon and Selden, as famous men in their generation 1 vifible 
Mr. B. is in this; thought, both thoſe names belonged .: but 
ſame perſon : but Biſhop Pearſon, by one ſingle chrono ere ye 


argument, has refuted them; ſays Mr. B. “ beyond all cor 
cc verſy.“ 1 may ſay, without breach of modeſty; I han 
futed Phalaris' Epiſtles, by a dozen chronological proofs; | 
of them as certain, as that one of the Biſhop's; beſides 
arguments from other topics: and yet (to ſee what it is t 
out of favour with Mr. B.) “ have proved nothing at 
Mr. B. no doubt has good motives, for his giving ſuch 
ferent characters: but J would atk him; why ke ſays, * 
6 Selden's opinion would bring Suſarion down to Arifſtoph: 
cc time?“ It would juſt do the contrary : and carry Sann 
up above Piſiſtratus' time. For the Epoch in the M 
was not doubted by Mr. Selden, 

6 ' he Biſhop,” ſays Mr. B.“ has proved; that San 
„ 1nuſt live in Ariſtophanes' time,” This is true; b 
fill leaves his age undetermined, within the widene 
xxxx years; for ſo long Ariſtophanes was an Author, If 
B. had been cut out for improving any thing; he might« 
have brought Sannyrio's time to a narrower compals. 
Sannyrio, in his N Danae, burleſqued a verſe 0 
ripides* OreſtesP. But Oreſtes was acted at Olymp. 
4. when Diocles was Archon at Athens d. Danae then 
muſt have come ſoon after it; or elſe the jeſt would have 
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Ns. Ahalbæ ro ogyny. AGE OF COMEDY. 

Ge can real Cod. The Fog of Ariſtophanes, where the ſame verſe 
with U iculed 5, was ated the third year after, Ol. xc1n1, 3. 
What he c (hat we may fairly place the date of Sannyrio's Danas 
Wine and en Olymp. XC11, 4. and Ol. xe. | 

aſide, Wbe | 


Mo a vida paſſage in Phalaris“ Epiſtle; Oy78s yag orros h H 
e, d, 4c; Ties, & whores! 5 Mortal men, as ſome 
WA eas, ought not to bear immortal anger.“ The thought, 
010th 8 obſerved, was to be met with in two ſeveral places; in a 
ene oi cited by Ariſtotle, and in Euripides? Philoctetes. Allow 
WI 2m w „ firſt, that the Writer of the Epiſtle borrowed it from 
ormance e {mer of theſe : then, as J have hitherto endeavoured to 
WERSY ; WS: and as think with ſucceſs ; he could not be as ancient 
bee the ne true Phalaris of Sicily. But the Reader, I hope, will 
ue cen notice; that all this was ex abundanti : for there are plain 
merations WH inble footſteps, that he has ſtolen it, not from Ariſtotle's 
nged tot; but out of Philoctetes, which was not made till 
hronolog core years after Phalaris' death. So that, let the diſ- 
no all con: bout Comedy and Suſarion fall as it will, (though I think 
le d be no hazard) yet he will ſtill be convicted of a cheat; 
proofs; cl this ſecond indictment. | 5 8 
We beſides BET). words of the pretended Phalaris are; Omr3; doras dbd- 
| ah * » b E & Gt. The words of Euripides are, 
* or ane of Bunty v, Owe mawy , 
Ways, Or Tpoonxes funde 1 opynu E 
BAriſtophan Mavzrov 3 
ana de comparing of which, I remarked; that, beſides the 
the Mg Orcs and Abdva rec opyn, there are other words alfo, 
3 tare found in both paſſages : opyny Zxev and wpooyxccs As 
What San 9,4, and cv og opyn, they are neceſſary to this ſen- 
rue, ue; and the thought cannot be expreſſed without them: for 
de widen: eennot expreſs this oppoſition of mortal and immortal, upon 
hor. 1 8 the whole thought turns; in other Greek words than 
ne might . an a82varog, It might be ſaid therefore, in Phalaris' 
pa ee, That, if two or more perſons ſhould hit upon this 
4 verſe ol Jught ; (which is far from impoſſible) there is no avoiding 
Wn 7 they muſt needs fall into the very ſame expreſſions of 
= * 1 and &)avarog %y1 and yet none of them might ſteal 
—_ bare Wn from, any of the reſt: as we ſee all the three words are 
= nd in that other verſe, quoted by Ariſtotle, 
«i | 
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bs day e are come now to the Second part of my argument from 
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Adevaro opyry pan Le, Ivnrog dv. 


To occur then to this plauſible pretenſe, I obſerved: the uiſher 


were other words in both paſſages alike : 6gy3 xe and o ie of 
net; and that here there was no room for this jpecious e * 

jection: for #xey and weine. are not neceſſary to the thou pr 
as Jvnròs and abavoro; are; becauſe there are ſeveral 0. lg 

words that ſignify the ſame things: ſo that the ſentence nl 

to this part of it, might be varied ſeveral ways; as one a - a 

ſay, a pvaurleuv, as well as N' (and ſo the Poet in Ari our fe 

has it) or &hοοοαν Typeiv, or 1 Tpi@Ery & M. And ſo, inſtal Note 

pe. One may ſay, & d, & pere, & pero ich, 8 ran 

aud, £54v3 Or 8 rufe, 8 pu f, and many other wa be cx 

which, by being intermixed, would produce a great gui [had 

of changes. So that, upon the whole, ſince the Writer Fluloc 

the Epifile has the very numerical words of Euripides, thor*, 

caſe where it is ſo much odds that he would not have lit w led to 

them by chance; I looked upon it, as I ſtill do, to be a p afted tl 

inſtance of imitation ; and conſequently, a plain proof of phanes 

impoſture. | be ted in 

Well, what ſays our ſevere Examiner to this? Why, tn ave Kr 
with a pretended jeſt, but at the bottom in ſober cam de Je 
&« He lets Phalaris ſhift for himſelf : and is reſolved dent; 
„ anſwer this argument.” Iwill not ſay, how ungenemt atted a 

deſign this is, to leave his Sicilian Prince in the lurch. mues 
I fear, it is too late now to ſhake him off with honour : rat pie 
Phalaris will ftick cloſe to him longer, than he will wiſh M, anc 
However, inſtead of an anſwer to Me, he defires me to WP" by | 

ſwer Him; Whether it was prudent in me, to accuſe Phi a,, 
.« of a theft; by a pair of quotations pillaged from his lat o. 
Notes en this Epiſtle?“ Poor Notes! he may be free lat coil 
them; becauſe he claims them, as his own : and yet, as in qui 
as he calls them, if coinmon fame may be believed, (0 night | 
body run in debt for them. But he defires my anſwer; i". But 
will give it him: for the accuſation is a very high one. Huis v 
\& pillage his poor Notes,” would be as barbarous as to added 
the naked; and, I dare add, to as little purpoſe. My de "bc-ni! 
is; That theſe two paſſages which I haye quoted, are in es up 
ſtotle and Stobæus: and I believe I may truly fay, that | "ra u 
read them in thoſe two Authors, before Mr. B. kneiy the u Aritto 
of them. In other places he confeſſes, and makes it pay indrour 
my character; © that I have applied myſelf with ſuccels er - : 
& collection off Greek fragments:” why might I not! orkthire.] 
have theſe two out of the original Authors? are theſe ſent 1 ere, 
N - yan!) „302, 5 
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iſhed out of Ariſtotle and Stobæus, fince the memorable 
te of Mr. B's Edition of Phalaris ? If ever they were uſed 


an Him? Alas! one may ſafely predict, without ſetting up 
a Prophet, that theſe ſentences will ſtill be quoted; when 
$ poor Notes, and his poor Examination too,. will have the 
opinels to be forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the ſame in- 
rence that I do from theſe ſentences, there had been ſome 
our for his accuſation of theft; but he barely cites them in 
Notes: and it is another great inſtance of the ſagacity of 
r Examiner 3 that, even when he ſtumbled npon arguments, 
t he could not make uſe of them. 

bad taken notice from the Scholiaſt on Euripides, “ That 
Philotetes was acted Ol. LXXXVII.“ But an unknown 
thor*, that has mixed himſelf in this controverſy, has been 
{ed to object; That ſome others ſay, the Phœniſſæ was 
afted then; ſo Scaliger's 'Oxupriadey avayppn, and Ariſto- 
jhanes' Scholiaſt,” But here are ſeveral miſtakes com- 
ted in this ſhort objection. Firſt, the Author ſeems not 
have known; that there were four Plays of Euripides' ated 
one year : there 1s no conſequence, therefore, in this ar- 
ment; for Phoeniſſe and PhiloRetes might both of them 
afted at Ol. LxXxxvir. Then, both here and in other places, 
aroves from the OAupriaduy avaypapn, as if it was an 
tent piece. But Scaliger hiniſelf confeſſes, it is his own 
x; and in this paſſage, that great man miſtook himſelf; 
er by haſte, or by truſting to his memory: for, inſtead of 
ca, he deſigned to have written Mida. out of the 
olaft on Euripides; and ſuch overſights are not unfrequent, 
dat collection of hist. Again, the Author is very much 
in quoting the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes: which I ſuppoſe 
might copy from the learned Mr. Barnes' Life of Euri- 
oF". But ſo far is that Scholiaſt from affirming, that the 
enfſz was ated Olymp. Lxxxy11; that Iwill prove from him, 
wadted after Olymp. xct, 2. For he twice declares “; that 
Phocnifla: was not then acted, when Ariſtophanes brought 
ares upon the Stage; which was at Olymp. xc1, 2* ; when 
dias was Archon. And again, he gives an account; 
Ariſtophanes in his Rane rather choſe to ridicule 
Andromeda of Euripides, which was © then v111 years 


Vew of Diſſert. [by the Rev. John Milner, B. D. late vicar of Leeds 


are.] p. 19. 
It Xe here, p. 157, 188. u Sect. xxvi. 
niß P. 382, 585, ed. Baſil. x Tbid. 266. 1 Ibid, 132. 


ce, or ſhall be uſed hereafter, muſt they needs be p:illaged 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR1s, 


ce old :“ than Hypſipyle or Proeniss#, or Antigge,” 
which had been acted a little while before :. But the Þ 
was acted Olymp. xcn1, 3; when Callias was Archons, 
is plain, therefore ; that the Phoenifſz muſt have been af 
between Olymp. xc1, 2. and xc111, 3. I dare ſo far rely i 
this unknown Author's candour; as to believe he will be 


fied with this reply; and I think, there are no more of Ny 
animadverſions, that concern Me or theſe Diſſertations; 1 
*. a particular anſwer. 5 | ks 
- I have nothing more to ſay at preſent, upon this article” c 
Comedy: but, that I may not break it off abruptly wit" © 
taking leave of the Examiner, I would defire one pi that, 
juſtice at his hands: that, the next time he burleſques (00nd 
#notty paragraph of mine, or any of his future antagoniſts, elf; 
would not add to it, of his own, four marks of Parenthe 
() () like knots upon a ftring ; to make it lock the n HE 
knottily, It would be a very dear bargain, to purchaſe a m grin 
better jeſt than that, at the expence of truth and integiiiſ i to 
| e. He 
IX. Mon; ( 
| 1 8 . wall 
HE x1 Epiſtle exhibits Phalaris making Mn ., 
complement to his Friends ; *Qv &wruyzvruy, xdvq Þ they 
Tipu ovrnanc Jaipeo, ig bels v Jo eu d ral 
« while they continued in proſperity, his joy for E the 
* though he ſhould himſelf fall under ' misfortugyn; 
« would ſtill make him happy.” But methinks oF" 
words, 'Eripp Aaipon, * the other God or Genius,” lun 
is, the bad one, have a quaintneſs in them ſomething nen 
etical; and I am miſtaken, if they be not bot et 11; 
from ſome retainer to the Muſes, And now li was 
to mind, they are Pindar's®, | ſpnifie 
| | Anziptby 9 Free Js, A 
Eg #%anxcy Tphiais taparere 51 985 © 
or Callimachus'; for this Scazon of his is there of p 
by the Scholiaſt, Cum 


1 Ov Tavies, e , Ex are @> Aaipwy* bat: 
Whether of theſe our Author made bold with, I krult 


determine. Pindar I ſhould incline to gueſs; but 
f | Schol, Pi 
* TIgo 6Aiys b 2 Ibid, p. 128 Lycigt, ? 
1 d Pyth. iii. <-> . | "48 


* 


1 


Aal FrigOv. "Odeo ie. 


un; Epiſt. cxx11, ſpeaking of Perillus's invention 
the brazen bull; TEg us TW dx ο evpe r ro 
M evcvry a nᷣ ral where he has taken that expreſ- 
ri Hub evpe, from theſe verſes of Callimachuy 5, 
t concern the ſame buſineſs; 
lla zel Toy rad pos EXaivioey, & Tov Zh po 

Ee, Toy by Xa x Ups YWGAEvGVe 
de it either of them as you will, I ſuppoſe the 
x of both thoſe Poets are well enough known; 
that, withour any computation of years, one may 
ounce theſe fine Epiſtles not to belong to Phalaris 
elf; but to his Secretary, the Sophiſt. 


HE Examiner, after a long prologue of Banter and 
grimace, which he thinks he has a great talent at; comes 
ft to that little reaſoning that he can ſpare upon this ar- 
t He will not allow re dai to be a poetical ex- 
fon ; “ for which,” ſays he, “of the words is poetical, 
impes or dzijcov.? *Erepog here ſignifies neither more nor leſs 


than another; and daiuu is taken for Tuxn, fortune; and 
they arc uſed in Proſe Authors,” Was there ever ſuch 
amirable touchſtone found out, to try paetical expreſſions 
f the ſeveral words taken aſunder have nothing poetical 
em; then, to be ſure, the whole can have nothing po- 
a, Will he pleaſe to lend it me a little, to make an eſſay 
n a verſe or two? as, | 

Luna, dies, & nox, & noctis ſigna ſevera* ;” 

e men of Letters have believed hitherto, that the latter 
of this verſe was in the poetical ſtyle; and that the proſe 
t was dera. But, by the touchſtone I diſcover, that 
lpnifies neither more nor leſs than night ; and figna nothing 
ſens, and ſevera nothing but ſevere ; which are the common 
ings of thoſe words: there is nothing therefore of “ an 
ar of poctry” there; but it is all plain and yulgar lan- 
200 

Com Proteus conſueta petens & fluctibus antra 
* [bat : eum vaſti circum gens humida ponti 


Exultans, rorem late diſpergit amarum e.“ 


dchol. Pind, Pyth, i. 
Lucet, V. — * Virgil. Georg, IV. 


P 3 1 believe 


d him familiar with Callimachus, upon another 4 2 


P, I 38. 
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J believe, the Author of theſe Verſes thought himſelf aboje 
pitch of common proſe ; when he called the fiſh « hyp 
gens ponti, and the ſea-water ! rorem amarum “ but 
B. can prove he was miſtaken; for he can ſhew him in Van 
proſe, which was written before the Georgics, gens © a nato 
and humida = moiſt,” and all the reſt, if you take d 
ſingle, in the very ſame ſenſe that Virgil uſes them. If 
Examiner by this time be out of love with his touchſtons 
will then make bold to tell him; That it is not the ſepe 
words, rep, dalHhανα , but the particular ſenſe that is pity 
them, when they are joined together; that gives them a 
ciical air. That treo 9x aw, © the other Genius,” ſh, 
without reference to the oppoſite one, fignify abſolutely « 
„ Evil Genius;“ is truly © a quaintnets ſomething poetic 
So the Scholiaſt on Pindar thought it; a Writer o very 0 
eſteem, if we may put his judgement in the ſcale againſt] 
B's; for he explains it, *Frepo;, & xαν,jZoidg and adds 
p.flage of Callimachus, to juſtify Pindar in the uſe of 
phraſe : which certainly he needed not have done; vert 
familiar and proſaical, as our Cenfurer would make it. 
His next exception, of the very {ame features and compl 
with the former, is about dA eee which I had chi 
upon the Sophiſt, as a phraſe borrowed from Callimac 


Ajax, 
ple dial 
hich tel 
He con 
have 1: 
of Cal 
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The Latin,” he ſays, of this Greek, indenere turm: Sher 
is in Horace; and he will engage at a venture, ll : 
<« theſe two words together in a proſe-writer.“ Here is ge 


man of reſolution, © he will engage at a venture” and i 
his whole Book ſecms to be written ſo. But I will excut 
that trouble; and, fince it will ſo much oblige him, | 
ſhew him thoſe two Greek words (which will ſerve his 
much better than his Latin ones) as cloſe together as ca 
in a verſe of Hermeſianax' f, r "Os 
EiTo0xt Toi doipuiov, Evpiridn, EYPEN OAEOPON 
Aal Ei gvyvay avriaouyrr xuyay. | 

But I hope, in return, he will be pleaſed to remember; 
I did not lay the ſtreſs of the argument upon this, thi 
two words 6Ae0poy evpe came together in Callimachus; 
c that they concerned the ſame buſinels :? for both the d 
and the Poet were ſpeaking of Perillus and his Bull. 
if Mr. B. with his Index-hunting, é will engage” to fin 
ſeme words in another Author, and upon the very fam 


the Lv 


» 
„ 6 


7 
gk 


Athen. p. 598. Herod, 
"as crod, | 


Aaiuwy £repors "Oat por evpe. 
ſon; I will engage too, without any venture, to ſhew; that 
other Author too had been trading with Callimachus. 
Mr. B. will not paſs even the ſhorteſt Section without giving 
a caſt of his learning ; though it be quite beſide the ſubject. 
(allimachus,” he ſays, * Dorizes; in ſaying aTepoc for FeS. 


ed a miſtake in earneſt. For, under favour, this dre 
dot the Doric idiom; but the Tonic and the Attic. . Hero- 


us uſes it, Ess de g dre s: and Sophocles in 


Ajax, Ech dr tp Fparnyos* and ſome other Writers in 
iſ dialects: but if Mr. B. has ſome ſecond-hand Writers, 


dich tell him it is Doric too; he will fnd them miſtaken. 


He concludes this article with telling the world, © That I 
have lately reprinted theſe two criticiſms with my fragments 
of Callimachus.” And yet the world very well knows; 
at thoſe fragments of Callimachus were printed a good while 
fore the Diſſertation: and | will tell him frther, that the 


ments were printed; before one ſingle line of the Diſſer- 


jon was written, This it is to“ engage at a venture :? but 
rentures on ſtill, and, © if he gueſſes right, it is the only 
part of the Diſſertation that I ever will put into Latin.” 
vj ſeriouſly proteſt, that, out of kindneſs to him, beſides 
er reaſons, I have no deſign nor defire to have it in Latin; 


„ when J conſider what an aukward gueſſer he is, and per- 


ally in the wrong; it is a kind of a preſage to me, that 
now gueſſes no better. 


X. 


HE xx111 Epiſtle is directed to Pythagoras; and 
there he gives to his doctrine and inſtitution the 
ne of Philoſophy : H Paredes Types Th; Nubayops 
\0LCOTAL mAtrgov cov Jones eric b. And ſo again, 
de LvI, he gives him the title of philoſopher: Ioba- 
% AO TO. I could ſhew now, from a whole 
md of Authors; that Pythagoras wa; the firſt may 
invented that word: but I ſhall content myſelf 
two; Diogenes Laertius and Cicero. The former 
„ Gt /h dre dd IIa vegas. 0 £9:u]0y D- 
% ü Tia, OanryGoueves AtovTiz, TW Eixuwviev Tvpabys, 


lata, e Pxchagoras firſt named Philoſophy, and 


Ucrod, iy, 17, * P. 3. & 26, 
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the Examiner here had not catched at a jeſt, he might have 
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he profeſſed : Art, ſays Pythagoras, I profeſs ny 
ec but Jam a Philoſopher; Leon, in admiration at 


 Phalaris : or, if before, yet it is very improbable that Phal 
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te called himſelf a Philoſopher; in converſation wi 
cc Leon, the tyrant of Sicyon ; Or, 28 ſome ſay, of ÞPhh 
The latter tells us; „That, when Pythagoras had 
© courſed before Leon; the Tyrant, much taken ni 
«his wit and eloquence, aſked him what Art or.Tr 


ce newneſs of the name, enquires what thoſe Philoſopbt 
« were; and wherein they differed from other men 
What a difference is here between the two Tyrant 
The one knows not what Philoſopher means; the off 
ſeems to account it as threadbare a word, as the nxt 
of Wiſe Men of Greece; and that too, before ever 
had ſpoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell, at | 
diſtance of time, which converſation was firſt ; that » 
Phalaris, or that with Leon. It Phalaris' was the f 
the Epiſtles muſt be a cheat. But, allowing Leon's 
be the firſt, yet it could not be long before the th 
And it is very hard to believe, that the fame of fo { 
a buſineſs could ſo ſoon reach Phalaris' ear in his Caſt 
through his guard of Blue. coats, and the loud belk 
ings of his Bull. Nay, could we ſuppoſe him to h 
heard of it; yet ſurely, when he had written to Pyi 
goras, he would have uſhered the word in with þ 
kind of introduction; - That Science, which you 
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* Philoſophy;“ and not ſpeak of it as familiath, . 
if it had been the language of his Nurſe. Ke 
| | | | erf 

| HE ſum of my argument from the word Sn 8 


this; That it was invented in Pythagoras“ time, and 


f a : under 
himſelf; and perhaps not till after his converſation 8 


bad af) 
bullne 


{hould have heard of the word, before he had ever ſeen Ml of P 
man; nay, though he had heard of it, he would not | 


uſed it ſo vulgarly and familiarly ; but have fignified by , ty. L. 


ſhort preamble, that the word was new; and Pythagoras' 7 paſſ; 
8 | artici 

1 Tuſcul. Queſt. 1. v. , Wallis C 

* © Quinam effent Philoſophi; & quid inter eos & reliquos intecſ ka ber 
[! This is not ſaiq at random : for 1 find, the Agrigentines forbade er plain 
citizens to wear blue cloatlis; becauſe blue was Pha aris' very. On. 


Had. Junius de Coma, cap. vi.—8. S.] dn diſc 
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Ia us ſee now, how the candid Mr. B. repreſents it. * He P. 16e. 
& fault,” ſays he, „ with Phalaris ; for calling Pytha- 

goras Philoſopher : why ? becauſe Pythagoras himſelf in- 

ented that word.” Now this is ſo far from being the 

ole argument; that it is no part of it at all. For I do not 

me his Phalaris for ufing the word G © becauſe 
Prchagoras invented it;“ but © becauſe he could not have 

len heard of it:“ or, if he had, he ſhould have prefaced 

i with ſomething 3 to ſignify its newneſs, and that Pytha- 

roras was its Author.“ Is not this a moſt proper and ho- 

nble way of „ giving the world an account of my per- 

formance ?” But, however, he harangues upon this argu- preg. 
nt of his o ]; Could Phalaris, therefore,” ſays he, 1 

ay Pythagoras a greater complement ; than by uſing the J] 
ond? Queen Elizabeth firſt coined the word Farminilis, 
In a ſpeech of hers to one of the Univerſities : could that 
Body have ſhewed her a handſomer piece of reſpe& ; than 
y ufing that very word to her afterwards, as freely as if it 
ad been one of the beſt age of Latin?“ All this, as I have 
ny ſhewn, does not at all concern me or my argument: 
mention it, that the Reader may ſee, what a rare judge of 
dey and good ſenſe the Examiner is. For I dare appeal to 
perſons truly of that character; if that wiſe princefs would 
have deſpited ſuch a piece of mean pedantic flattery; and 
er have commended the manly freedom of him, that told a 
ter perſon than herſelf, upon his coining a barbarous word ; 
ibu, Cæſar, crvitatem dare fates; Verbis mon potes : 
our majeſty may naturalize Men; but you cannot naty- 
ize Words,” And what a clamour docs Mr. B. make; 
ule I firſt uſed, as he thinks, the word commentitious ? Yet P. 289. 
lane man here, in his great wiſdom, would have a learned 

rehty make barbariſras a-purpole®; becauſe a lady 

es to do ſo. But it is to be hoped, that reverend body is 

under the ſame direjon with Mr. B. | 

al aſked the queſtion ; * How came the fame of ſo ſmall 

bulineſs, as Pythagoras diſcourſe with Leon, to reach the 

« of Phalaris,” who was ſo difficult of acceis; being in- 
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By. Lowth, Introduct. to Engliſh Grammar, art. Px EV OSsTiox, 
lus paſſage z in confirmation of hts own opinion, that the particle a, 
t Participles and Nouns, in the phraſes a-coming, a- bed, &c. (which 
alis ſuppoſed to be the prepoſition 41) is the prepoſition on, a little 
ed by familiar uſe and quick pronunciation. In the above phraſe, Dr. 
& plainly ſuppoſed @ to be the ſame with on; and thus J. Hopkins, 
rn. 16, “ The depths az trembling fell; or, as we now ſay in 
kn diſcourſe, © they fell @ trembling,” ] 
| 93 trenched 
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ppens, when an old word is borrowed and applied to 
new notion; but both were born together: the name 
ing taken from Toy, the goat that was the prize 


Theſpis' was about the LXI Olymp. which is more 
an twelve years after Phalaris* death. 


there, were never heard of any-where elſe.” This is ar- 
med by Mr. B. with great form and folemnity : but, before 
begins, he is inclined ““ to gueſs, from Ariſtolochus' name, 
that he was a Giant Tragedian; rather than a Fairy one.” 
t his conſequences are all of a piece; both when he jeſts, 
| when he is ſerious. For, if he argue from the etymology 
his name, Ariſtolochus denotes a perſon that was good at 
lurking and ambuſcade e:“ which ſurely is not the proper 
raſter of a Giant, If he argue from the bignets of his 
ne, he might have remembered; that Borboroccetes and 
ridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
ke a more terrible ſound than Achilles and Hector. And 
have inſtances in our own time; that a man may be called 
great name, and yet be no Giant in any thing. | 
Well, now he begins his remarks ; and he finds the footſteps 
this Ariſtolochus in a nameleſs piece uſually printed with 
aorinus : “ For there is Numerus Ariftolochius ; which 
muſt come from Ariſtolochus a Poet, as Ar.ſtophanius there 
comes from Ariftophanes,” Upon which he farther en- 
ges: and it is a difficult problem, whether he ſhews more 
ing here in the margin, or more judgement in the text. 
e paſſage, which he cues, is thus: 

Numerus Saturnius: 

Magnum numerum triumphat | hoſtibus devictis. 

dunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant.” That 1s, * Some call 
e Saturnian Verſe Archebolion,” Ludovicus Carrio makes 
5 note upon 1t ; ** That the common Editions, before his, 
ad it Ariſtolochium; but the MSS. Ariftodolium,” Now 
dich reading of the three muſt we ſtand ? to Archebolion, 
Aitolochimn, or Ariſtodolium? Mr. B. who will never 
uilty of improving any place; leaves his Reader here at 
de to take which of them he pleaſes : only he puts in for 
Mum. Arund, Suiday in Otis. Adxos. 


his 


z2edy more ancient than the thing; as ſometimes it 


the beſt Poet and Actor. But the firſt performance 


Had made this ſhort reflection upon the Epiſtles ; “That 
« Ariſtolochus and Lyſinus, two Tragic Poets mentioned 
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his thirds; becauſe Ariſtolochium has a chance to be the righ 
2s well as cither of the others. But what if I ſhall Pro 
that all three are wrong; and the true lection is Agcyy; 
CHIUM ! Then his Ariſtolochus muſt vaniſh into Fairy.ly 
again, | | 
The firſt that uſed the Saturnian verſe among the Lat 
was Nzvius ; an old Poet before Ennius' time: the meah 
of the verſe will be beſt known by exemples. The two f 
are out of Nevius?: 

C Novem Jovis concordes | filize ſorores. 

« Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.“ 
The latter of which has two falſe meaſures in it; and oupht 
be corrected thus, out of Plotius * and Nonius Marcellus: 

% Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepiſtas.“ 
The following was made by the Metelli, Nævius' enemig 


« Dabunt malum Metelli | Nævio Poetz*, | ap] 
Now it is obſerved by Terentianus Maurus *, a moſt ele Air 
Writer; that the Latins were much miſtaken, in ſuppoi , 7; 
the Saturnian verſe to be an invention of their countryma e Re 


for the original of it was from the Greeks. Fortunatia 
ſays the ſame : and he adds; that it was to be met with 
Euripides, and Callimachus, and Ax eHiLochus. The infly 


that he brings is this, and he calls it AXcmLO HUM: * 
» Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes.“ Inge 
And ſo Servius * brings another ARCHILOCHIUM : "7H 
* Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hoſtibus deviQis,” what 
Theſe two verſes indeed are not really Archilochus' ; but no 
by thoſe Grammarians, conformably to his meaſures; but to 
can give you ſome, that are truly his own ”: fopha 
Epao on X | Kana 701 Ye ονον. t is m 
3 — 1 TK T e * 7 
Agwy d o wiv xaroniobey ne 08 d WONG. pry b 
Et wody Giaral braipu | repeat d Adu | his af 
Þ1Xfew Fuyvo mp era funde dinkiyrof)as. PR, 
And Hepheſtion aſſures us ; * That Archilochus was the lt” lis 
« that uſed this ſort of verſe *.“ Now, I ſuppoſe, I ſa lan is 
need to obſerve; that theſe AgcurLocnian verſes are the ih. © ti: 
with the SaTuRNian: the meaſures themſelves ſuffcii rp 
ſhew that; for there is no difference at all, but only a DA lome o 
for a $pondec or Trochee; which was a common variation 5 
v Atilius Fôrtun. P. 2679. 4 Plot. p. 26 50. npides, 
+ © ©, de. Vas... * Atilius ibid. t Terent. p. 2439. poſth 
Centiw p. 1828. ; * Hephaft. P. 48, % 
* _— 1 Af Ne * x nr. Ailiug 


Atl, p. 


A1 TOo Loe HUS. AGE OF TRAGEDY. 


e Latin Saturnians; as in theſe two that follow, out of 
» Tabulz Triumphales: | 

« Fundit, fugat, proſternit | maximas legiones. 

« Nuello magno dirimendo | regibus ſubigendis v.“ 

hive diſtinguiſhed the middle pauſe of every verſe by this 
ik | ; that the Reader, though perhaps unacquainted with 
s part of learning, may have a perception of the meaſure. 
nd, I ſuppoſe, be may be pretty well ſatisfied ; that the true 
wing in Mr. B's Author is not Ariſtolochium, but Archile- 
un. As for the two other names, Ariſtodolium and Ar- 


kems) was in no MS. nor Print, but a bare conjecture 
Carrio's ; and a very erroneous one: for the Archebulion 
; he ought to have called it) had quite different meaſures ; as 
il appear by theſe inſtances: | 

Aire Sto, & yap EK dixa tw d did. 

« Tibi naſcitur omne pecus, tibi creſcit herba .“ 

e Reader will excuſe this digteſſion; becauſe J have given 
eat emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in 
n: which would be an honour much more valuable, if I 
it not ſo very often, 

& But ſuppoſe, ſays Mr. B. that nobody heard of theſe 
Ingedians but in Phalaris; what then? Will the Doctor 
diſcard all Poets, that are but once mentioned in old Authors ? 
what at this rate will become of Xenocles and Pythangelus ; 
whom (at leſt the fl of them) the Doctor will be hard 
put to it to find mentioned by any body, but once by Ari- 
ophancs ?*?? Very hard put to it indeed! to find an Andove 
is mentioned in ſo common a Book, as Ælian's Various 
ry o: where we have both the name of this Xenocles, 
his age too, and the titles of four of his Plays, Oedipus, 
aon, Bacchæ, and Athamas; with which he got the prize 
ea his antagoniſt Euripides, Olymp. xc, 1. It is true, 
lan is in indignation at it; and, * Tt is ridiculous,” ſays 
that this little Xenocles ſhould carry the prize from 
Euripides ; eſpecially,” when thoſe Plays of Euripides were 
lome of the beſt that he ever made. "The judges were either 
ſenſeleſs and unlearned; or elſe they were bribed.” This 
lie juſt verdiẽt and cenſure of impartial poſtetity 5 and 
pides, could he have foreſeen it, would not have changed 
poſthumous honour for the applauſes that Xenocles won 


the 


one 


Atilius Fort. ibid. z Hephæſt. p. 27. 
Anil. p. 1673. a * lian. ii, 8. 
from 


holion ; the former is a manifeſt corruption; the latter (as 


P. 164. 
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F. 163+ from him. © And by the way, therefore, I would adyig 
B.“ (if J may return him his own words) « og 
„ be too vain upon his performance ;'”” when he bean 
cried up by thoſe that are. not competent judges, Bayius 
Mevivs (whom Mr. B. mentions; here) had many admiy 
while they lived; or elſe they had been below the notice 
Virgil and Horace. But, poſterity. gave them their due: 
that will flatter no man's quality; nor follow the clamourt 
| E. But to return to X 
Licymnius, mentioned by the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophang 
and two fragments of it are produced by Ariſtophanes him 
Izzo! Mr. B. ſays, he is but once mentioned that Poet; 
beſides the paſſage of Rana: 4, which Mr. B. meant; then 
three others ©, where he is ſpoken of, under the title of « 
« Son of Carcinus.” He is mentioned too in a fragmen 

Plato the Comedian's: . | 

| Se,, 6 dir cprig av” 
0 Kapive wal; TS Jan | 
He was ridiculed alſo hy Pherecrates*, another Comic} 
And we may hear of him in Suidas; in more places than a 
What does the Examiner mean then, by his putting mel 
to it? I will do much harder matters than this; to do 
any ſervice. But, I am perſuaded, he was encouraged to 
thus at a venture; becauſe Voſſius ſays nothing of Xena 
in his Book De Poetis Græcis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to 
as he thought, his great reading and critic 5 he might 
have eſcaped theſe two blunders about Ariſtolochus and Xt 
cles. For what is it he is driving at? or who is it he dif 

with? Did I make That my argument againſt Phalans, * 

„ his two pretended Tragedians were no-where elle tt 
c heard-of ?” No ſurely ; but“ becauſe he names two 
„ gedians in an age of the world when Tragedy itfelt 
„not yet head-of® Pa 

This therefore is the main point, which Mr. B. and I. 

now contend for; „The firſt date and origin of Tg 
In my Diſſertation, I eſpouſed the opinion of thoſe Aut 
that make Theſpis the inventer of it; profeſſing in © 
words, „That I ſlighted the obſcure ſtory of Epigene 
„ Sicyonian.“ This, I think, is a ſufficient proof; that] 


. 


e Schol. Ariſt. p. 120. 4 P. 133. 
e P. 120, 364, 464. f Ib. 466. Ib. 364 
b Suid, in Kagxirocy, & EPtgads;, & Asevog. 
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elpis' time: but I believed them over- balanced by better 
horities. And yet what is there in this long-winded ha- 
zue of Mr. B's, from p. 165 to 180; but the bringing, 
n oftentation and grimace, thoſe very obſcure pretenſes, 
ich [ declared I had flighted ; and every bit of it (except 
own faults as uſual) ſcraped together at ſecond-hand from 
commoneſt Authors? In oppoſition to which tedious de- 
ation, I ſhall firſt vindicate Theſpis' title to the invention 
Tragedy; and in the next place enquire into his age; and 
he laſt examine Mr, B's performance in the ſame order as 
as preſented it. 


The famous chronological inſcription in the Arundel 
cle, which was made Olymp. cxx1x, in the time of 
emee Philadelphus, above celx years before Chriſt ; 
arcs, that Theſpis was the FIRsT that gave being to Tra- 
* Ag S Otonis 0 , . IIPNTOEL OE KAI 
ZE... . The word wpwros, is not in the printed edi- 
: but my learned friend Dr, Mill, whom 1 conſulted on 
occaſion, aſſures me; it is plainly fo in the Marble itſelf, 
his now at Oxford, I ſhall give a farther account of 
by and by : but, allowing even the common Reading, as 
publiſhed by Mr. Selden ; yet it is evident and agreed by 
that the Author of this Inſcription delivers this as the firſt 
of Tragedy. Beſides him, the Epigrammatiſt Dioſco- 


* gires the invention of it to Theſpis : 

d O eupepuc TETO, THI HYPOIWTLY Gov VAGV 
any / , : 

a yz, „ xwpss Tg de reg 


Nh NY , VONTHIAG A XA 

TAuανjMt, xp 9 ol X&T0%pIoueva* 

a T% Kar OXNVNV ETEKUYICEY & gde WHvT WV 

Ago, aνν Ahl Tis ig. 

the Epigram 18 publiſhed by the very learned Mr. Stanley; 
e his noble Edition of AÆſchylus: and I have not now 
re to ſeek, if it was printed any-where before. In the 
| rerſe, which is manifeſtly corrupted, Mr. Stanley cor- 
Hit c-104pae for vojoyn, as appears by his tranſlation, 
t; the other word he leaves untouched. The Epigram 
's extant in the MS Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a 
af which I have by me, by the kindneſs of my excellent 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR1S, 
friend, the late Dr. Edward Bernard: and there the third w 


I 


n-thus;z - F197 rds 
*Y HAiegurcs EZviLwre v parc £VTH Xp ace | hich 
Out of which disjointed words, I have extracted, as | hut 


Nes! 
e Ep 
of ? 
joſco 
« To 
1 
0 
dit 
t cont 
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ma) 


conceive, this genuine lection: 
Arx ü FU αε, veoopineura Nb Fg 
| Pepper ·— 
A, the laſt Letter of vov1owa, was miſtaken for A. Eu. 
he raiſed and exalted the ſtyle of Tragedy by veoojiaura y 
pare, his new-made and new-carved words: which is they 
thing, that Ariſtophanes aſcribes to him * : 
A @ Tpwrog Tov E,ÜÜ Tupywoas pn ra G 
and the Writer of his Life l, Znaoi To ddpον Y rig 
ONCMATOIIOIIAIE 5 tribe ros xp EboS But our 


grammatiſt, though he gives Æſchylus the honour of her, 
oving Tragedy, is as poſitive; that evpquu the inventin Ml.” 
longs to Theſpis : which will farther appear from an . 
Epigram by the ſame hand, made upon Theſpis himſelf, ouſar! 
never yet publiſhed ; but it is extant in the ſame Manu” 
Anthology : | Come 
Acotopide ris Otomv Tpaywdey, =” 

Otom öde, Tpayuiny dg averncce Teatro; Mu linus, 
Kupriirars vicpas Xavoropuwy Yepras eau 

, — / 7 0 - dw if u 
Bax Gre Tpiroy xaTayor Xopcv, & ręa yes Alder, 1 
Xr I o G pp 05 AD Er. A 

Ot os je r veoly Te d: {#Uprog aldy, 1 FIR 
Hdd mpo cru, ge, x rp rd, d ih. ch it h 
The ſecond diſtich, which in the MS is faulty and ui ein 
ligible, is thus perhaps to be corrected: iv, 
Buxyos ore Tpitlov Karayor Nopov, & Taye; dba, does 
X' Tlix%; nv CUxwy Eppix0G, Yao Erhs 170, 


cc Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum; cui Hircus 
'& Et cui Attica ficuum ciſta præmium erat, ut 
& fabula eſt.” u that 
By the three choruſes of Bacchus, he means the TrinW 1. ;, 
nyſia, the three Feſtivals of Bacchus; the Azeri 
Alpvaicy the Aiorioin Ta N div, and the Acorns 7 


elpis; in 
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Plut. Sc 
Clem. 5 
Athen. | 
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* Ariſt. Ran, p. 169. | Anon. in vita Æſch. 
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AGE OF TRAGED u. 


nzary, both Tragedies and Comedies were ated. Aſter- 
ids indeed they added theſe diverſions to the Ilavahnaia, 
dich fell out in the month of Auguſt; but, becauſe this 
2 was an innovation after Theſpis“ time, the Poet here 
e no notice of it. But to diſmiſs this; the ſubſtance of 
e Epigram imports, * That Theſpis was the F1RsT contriver 
of Tragedy; which was then a New entertainment.” After 
oſcorides, we have Horace's teſtimony in Theſpis' favour : 
« [enotum Tragicæ genus inveniſſe camœnæ 

« Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 

« Quz canerent agerentque peruncti fæcibus ora.“ 

11 think, this Poet's opinion 1s not only well explained, 
confirmed too by the old Scholiaſt ; who tells us, Theſpis 
was the FIRST INVENTER of Tragedy v.“ To all theſe 
may add Plutarch; whoſe expreſſion implies ſomething 
her, * That Theſpis gave the riſe and beginning to the 
rery rudiments of Tragedy ;“ and Clemens of Alexan- 
a; who makes Theſpis “ the contriver of Tragedy, as 
dularion was of Comedy 4,” And, without doubt, Athe+ 
us was of the ſame judgement; when he ſaid, Both 
Comedy and Tragedy were found out at Igarius, a place in 
Attica 3” for our Theſpis was born there. And in another 
ce he lays; © The ancient Poets, Theſpis, Pratinas, Cra- 
taus, and Phrynichus, were called Oępungiwol, dancers; 
becauſe they uted dancing ſo much in their choruſes .“ 
wif we compare this with what Ariftotle ſays, (That Tra- 
gedy in its infancy was gpxynomuriez, more taken up with 
dances, than afterwards * 3? it will be plain, that Athe- 
us knew no ancienter Fragedian than Theſpis: for, if he 
ch it had been to his purpoſe to name him, But there is 3 
It in that paſſage, which by the way J will correct; for, 
mt, Cratinus, who is named there, was a Comedian; 
does not ſuit with the reſt, The true reading ] take to be 
wyG”, Carcinus; who was an ancient Tragic Poet, and 
burieſqued once or twice by Ariſtophanes, for this very 
king humour, that Athenæus ſpeaks of *, He had threg 
„ that he bropght up to dance in his choruſes ; who, 


rd 


bug 


Hor in Arte Poet. [Dr. Bentley has corrected theſe verſes concerning 
pts; in his edition of Horace, publiſhed MÞecx1, But his correction 
e does not affect what he ſays 4 0 for Plauſira were certainly uſed; 
ether to carry the Plays in, or the Authors, or the P;avers,] | 
 Xhol, in edit. Cruquii. 

Plot Solon. *Apxapiiuy rd eig Oicri dn Ty Tray dl xiviiy; 
Clem. Strom. i. i5revenot Teaywiiay, | 
Athen, p. 40. 1 Id, p. 22. * Arzit, Poet. v, 


i p. 364, 464. Suid, in Kaęx. 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


upon that account are called there, among many other gig 
names, opyngai, dancer. To go on now about Theſy 
Suidas acquaints us, that“ Phrynichus was Scholar to Thel 
© who FiRsT introduced Tragedy ;” and Donatus paſte, j 
word; that, if we ſearch into antiquity, we ſhall find 
6 Theſpis was the FIRST that invented it v.“ But what m 
we any particular witneſſes? when we have Plato telling u 
once, * That it was the univerſal opinion in his time, 
„Tragedy began with Theſpis or Phrynichus ;” and tha 
he himſelf was of a different ſentiment, yet he propoſes i 
a paradox *; and we may ſee what little credit his para 
had; when every one of thoſe ] have cited, came after li 
and yet for that matter begged his pardon. | 
The pretenſes that are made againſt Theſpis, beſides { 
eneral talk (which ſhall be confidered, when I examine! 
3's advances upon this topic) are for one Epigenes a Sicyon 
This is the only perſon, mentioned by name; that can co 
the matter with Theſpis. And who is there, that appean 
behalf of this Epigenes? But one ſingle witneſs ; and he tood 
but tell us a hear-ſay, which himſelf ſeems not to beli 
« Theſpis,” ſays Suidas?, “ is reckoned the xvith I 
«© Poct after Epigenes a Sicyonian : but ſome ſay, The 
« was the ſecond after him; and others, the vary firſt oft 
And again, where he explains the Proverb, Ovudiv nw; 
Atewooy © It was occaſioned,” he ſays, „ by a Tragel 
% Epigenes a Sicyonian :” but he adds. That others gi 
« different and better account of it.“ Now, if this be 
that is ſaid for Epigenes' plea; nay, if it be all that i 
of him upon any account; (for I think, nobody mentiom 


beſides Suidas;) I ſuppoic, this ill-ſupported pretenſe to! 
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u Retro priica volventibus reperictur Theſpis Tragœdiæ pin 
% ventor.“ | | 

* . * 3 
w Plat. in Min. O, elor7ai, ano Otond®., 
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6 ſuxarelor 5 TexywIiz, TPATN.AIA is here to be taken in its largere 55 A 
„There were no Stage Plays, till the time of Theſpis; and in this ie ic.) | 
*« Tragetier, But yet there were ſtorics of a dramatic kind, farms; 
„Dialogue; and Characters drawn, as of Minos, a.cruel King. Thuwt Great 
„of writing was not the invention of Theſpis or Phrynichus, as 0 Athen ; 
« generally thought; confounding the Stage with the characteriſtic a p 8 
* Jogue manner of writing.” J. Upton, Diſſert. on Shakeſpeare, 5 14-P 4 5. 
But ſtill we have no proof, that the word Tragedy was known in Pha 50 
Athen 


time; but only ſome tort of Dialogue; which, in Plato's opinion, 
original of Tragedy. } 

on 5 - : , _ N , 

3 Suid, in Sto x. 2. In! deln EQ Aidve 


AGE OF TRAGEDY. 


ni r will ſoon be over- ruled: unleſs perhaps the very weak- 
* " of it may invite Mr. B. to eſpouſe the cauſe. For I 
et 


te, that his judgement, like other men's valour, has com- 
nly the generoſity to favour the weaker fide, It is true, 
are two very great men, Lilius Gyraldus, and Gerard 
ius“, beſides others, who affirm, that this ſame Epigenes 
ted, and ſome of his Tragedies named, by Athenæus. If 


„be b, it will quite alter the caſe; and the trial muſt be 
thoy Id over again. But, with Mr. B's leave, I will once more 
© US: thc boldneſs “ to contradict great names :” for I affirm, 
art the Epigenes in Athenæus was a Comic Poet; and man 
r 


rations younger than his pretended name-ſake the Tra- 
dad. Suidas himſelf is my voucher ; “ Epigenes,” fays he, 


4 Coe Poet; ſome of his plays are H palin, and M. u- 
you „ and BAN, as Athenæus lays in his Deipnoſophiſts ©,” 


raldus indeed would draw this teſtimony over to his own 


| con 35 : : 

en and for Tou, he corrects it Texyuczs, But Athe- 
oo bimſelf interpoſes, and forbids this alteration : “ Epi- 
belies,” fays he, „the Comic Poet, ſays thus in his Bac- 
Ine; A0 & rig Gh wow! Evpeps we Aafv oureurey . 
Tue eres are to be diſtinguiſhed thus: | 
fel 745 womep I  Enpegey e 


! 
ITT Go — 


Thi 

el: ors themſelves ſhew, they belong to Comedy; when 
iel us of “ fatted geeſe.” And indeed, the very ſubject 
is el his Fragments plainly evinces it: the next tells us of 
müss at a ſupper *:“ 

ons r . era. XE HZ c ινν 


N 10 pg ANI X S 

rect it, 

—EiT boxer 

Nei wer” eAlyoy OXAvpwy p 

* e — | 

| another out of the ſame Play, and three out of Min- 
a, and two out of Hpwin, are ail about Cups; the laſt 
which will inform us a little about the Poet's age f— 


Grrald, de Pottis. d Voſſius de Pottica, e Suid. 'Emiy. 
Athea, p. 384. Ext 6 x wjaw0gT 0G &y BAN I. 

. 75. Emryions z Brayyxio. £ & 

P. 498, EIN. i Baxxia. 

Ahen. p-. 502. 
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* Ep, 63, TPAGQEIN Teayodiac, 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS$S 


Au 
Min! 
Ile 
eme 
t thi 
her 
whe 
This 
ful 
ow! 
ficiat 
that 
The. 
tle's 
an thi 
ce of 


T Onpixatior devpo xy Te Podiara 

Kouro— 
cc Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups:” | 
by his naming the THERICLEAN cup, we may be f 
was no older than Ariſtophanes' time: nay, that he wa, g 
fiderably younger, Julius Pollux will aſſure us!; when 
calls him one of the writers of New Comedy: Tiy | 
Tis Kwpixoy E, & Tori, Tess woes end 
rares ds ju" Za.0oy Karayoytive The meaſures of the y 
are thus: 

| pet wovss 

Dude, kri- TET25 Of ju £2:00V XUTHYOYELY. 
Well, I hope, I have fully ſhewn, without offending i 
aſhes, that Gyraldus and Voſſius were miſtaken about! 
genes. I would only add; that we ought to correct in Sy 
Hon for Hpaivy, and Baxx#ia for Bax and I tak 
three words in Athenæus, Baxyais, Brayyia, and B e NO 
to be ſo many depravations of one and the ſame title 


"Y 8 
he Reader will pleaſe to take notice of Phalaris' expreiſ 


c That Ariſtolochus wRoTE T ragedies againſt him“: 


to remember too, what I have ſhewn before, that both 


medies and Tragedies for ſome time were unpremeditate re m 
extemporal; neither publiſhed nor written. Allowing anciet 
that this Epigenes, or any other Sicyonian, ſtarted Tu Tbel 
before Theſpis; ſtill it will not bring Phalaris off: unleh fer; 1 
Advocate can ſhew, that Tragedy was written before I ented 
time. But there is no ground nor colour for ſuch an aſſer any 
none of the Ancients countenance it; no Tragedy h ee be. 
cited older than He. Donatus ſays expreſly, he was the r the « 
that wrote : and it is incredible, that the belief of his , 11 
venting Tragedy ſhould ſo univerſally obtain, as we ente 
ſhewn it did; it any Tragedies of an older Author had Wiſh b*lic 
extant in the world. Nay, I will go a ſtep farther; and! It is 
own my opinion, © That even Theſpis himſelf publi_hP" at 
"6 nothing in writing :” and, if this be made out, the fe of 
argument againſt the Epiſtles will {till be the ſtronger, on 
even without it, it is unanſwerable; if Theſpis be younger q not 
the true Phalaris, which I will prove by alk by. But le As fo 
now to hear a clamour againſt © Paradoxes, and oppoſing e 
* Sec here, p. 109, &c. i Poll. vii, 10. Laer. 

| 0: 2740; 


to 


A GR OF: TR A QOHFD Yo 


Authors upon flight or no grounds;” for the Arundel 
ible mentions the "AMxys:5 of Theſpis, and Julius Pollux 
Hades, and Suidas four or five more; and Plutarch, with 


+ mens Alexand. produce ſome of his verſes. No queſtion, 
* t theſe are ſtrong prejudices againſt my new aſſertion; or 
wheel ter ſuſpicion : but the ſagacious Reader will better judge of 


when he has ſeen the reaſons I go upon. 


wy This I lay down, as the foundation of what I ſhall ſay on 
"a; , object; That the famous Heraclides of Pontus ſet out 
he f own Tragedies in Theſpis' name. © Ariſtoxenus the Mu- 


fcian ſays,” (they are the words of Diogenes Laertius ) 
that Heraclides made Tragedies; and put the name o 

Theſpis to them.” This Heraclides was a Scholar of Ari- 
tles; and ſo was Ariſtoxenus too, and even a greater man 
kn the other: ſo that, I conceive, one may build upon this 


17 * 


in dure of Hiſtory, as a thing undeniable, | 
| take Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we [339] 
zul e no mention at all of any of Theſpis' remains. Ariſtotle, 


his Poetry, ſpeaks of the origin and progreſs and perfection 
Tragedy; he reads a lecture of Critic upon the fables of 
firſt Writers: yet he has not one ſyllable about any piece 


X Prot 

1 » BW 7 hcfpis. This will ſeem no ſmall indication, that nothing 
boch his was preſerved 3 but there is a paſſage in Plato, that 
tated More manifeſtly implies it. Tragedy,” ſays he, © is an 


ancient thing; and did not commence, as people think, from 
Theſpis, nor from Phrynichus n.“ Now from hence I 
fer; if ſeveral perſons in Plato's time believed Tragedy was 


Tb ented by Phrynichus, they muſt never have ſeen nor heard 
aſſen any 1 ragedies of Theſpis. For, if they had, there could 


re been no controverſy, which of the two was the inventer 
the one was a whole generation younger than the other. 
ut, Theſpis' Tragedies being loſt, and Phrynichus' being the 
Icienteſt that were preſerved, it was an inducement to ſeveral 
believe him the firſt Author, | 

lt is true, indeed; that, after the time of Heraclides, we 
ve a few fragments of Theſpis? quoted, and the names of 


e pe of his Plays: but I will now ſhew, that thoſe paſſages are, 
Tha") one of them, cited from Heraclides' counterfeit Tragedies; 
ger d not the works of the true Theſpis, 

| ff for the Author of the Arundel Marble; who was but a 


tle younger than Heraclides and Ariſtoxenus, and might 
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[24:] 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARns, 


poſſibly know them both; he is commonly indeed ſuppoſe 
mention Theſpis' "AXxn5is" for Mr. Selden, from the bra 
pieces of the inſcription, concluded that to be the true red 
and his conjecture has been embraced by all that . 
after him. I myſelf too was formerly of the fame api 
but, being now more concerned to examine narrowly ind 


am fully ſatisfied ; that we were all miſtaken. The wor , 
the Marble are theſe, as Mr. Selden copied them: 4 eek a 
QGtzoms o Hoinrng eo OY bees S?; cdi doe N e Orr ö ented 
reh .. pxy@> ... But the Reverend Dr, Mill affures * 
that at preſent there is nothing of AA... ETIN tobe i 8. 
and, if any thing can be made of the firſt letter, it ſeems . 2 
O rather than A. I ſuppoſe, it is plain enough already, f gt 
the Epoch about Suſarion , that Mr. Selden was not over * 4 
rate in copying the inſcription ; and this very place before att 
another proof of it: for, inſtead of Axl... OE, as he pubii oy 
it, I am informed by the ſame very good hand; that it i * | 
legibly and plainly IIPQNTOE OZ. But, beſides the uncertat — 
of this A.. . cru, which, is now wholly defaced in __ 
Marble ; the very Inſcription itſelf evinces, -that it ouplit 3 
to be read AAKHETIN, For the Author of it never Io 
_ down the name of any Play; not when he gives the date 15 
Aſchylus' firſt victory e; not when he ſpeaks of Sophocls ahh 
not where he mentions Euripides! 4; nor upon any other, 3 
caſion. And it is utterly improbable, that he would do it ME 
one ſingle place; and omit it in ſo many others, that equ and 
deſerved it. Add to all this the expreſs teſtimony of Sud e. 
„That Phrynichus was the firſt, that made women 3 
6 ſubj:& of Tragedy * : his maſter ' heſpis having intra 
nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, That 
T hetipis? with the title of Alceſtis. Arif 
L thalt now confider the paſſage in Clemens Alexandini lat“ 
5 neſpis the Tragic Poet,“ ſays that very excellent Au [anc 
« ywritcs thus: | pe 0 þ 
"Tos co oniew KNAEZBI 76 Atvicy, pick 
Aro g ox woviu Saba; „n * ales 
Ice c XOTIITHN zv pita rences 
Ecfpo ue, x 16y Cw, Ha 2 
See above, p. 206. 0 I. in. 68. = 

p Lin. 72. 4 Ibid. -6. = 

i Suid, in Opuy, IIe og yuici rt r hναν evaνte TM, 
Clem. Strom. v. Oeo74 6 Tgwyincy di Tws eg. 1220 


Ax 


a CC OF e. 


Auel, ihn, (Frppiv ayluy. 

I cor Booty o:0orx PAETMON AziCw pi ; 

This ſuppoſed fragment of Theſpis, as Clemens himſelf 
blains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porpliyry *, 
ves to thoſe four artificial words, Kvaggel, Xhrz inc, O, 
% which comprehend exactly the whole xx1y letters of the 
«ck alphabet. Now I ſay, if theſe xx1v letters were not all 
ented in Theſpis* time; this cannot be a genuine fragment 
His. The conſequence, I think, is ſo very plain; that even 
„ B. with his new Syſtem of Logic cannot give us a better, 
e muſt know then; that, it was a long time after the ule 
msi Greek writing; nay, of writing books too; before the 
ek alphabet was perfected, as it now is, and has been for 
er. co years. It is true, there were then the very ſame ſounds 


ore pronunciation; (for the language was not altered ;) but they 
ub not expreſs them the ſame way in writing. E ſerved in 
it 


ſe days for both E and H; as one Engliſh E ſerves now for 
) diſtin ſounds in THEM and THESE. So O ſtood for both 
and: and the ſound of Z was expreſſed by AZ, of Z by 
„of T by IIZ: and the three aſpirates were written thus, 
5 , IH, KH, which were afterwards O, , X. At that 
eue muſt imagine the firſt verſe of Homer to have been 


wy Itten thus: | | 

21 MENIN AEIAE THEA HEAEIAAEO AKHTAEOE : = 
unnd tbe fame manner of writing was in Theſpis' time: 
Jy cauſe the alphabet was not completed till after his death, 


reit is univerſally agreed; that either Simonides, or Epi- 


er armus, or both, invented ſome of the Letters. Pliny ſays, 
for That Z H Q are reported to be Simonides: and that 

Ariſtotle ſays, There were xv111 old Letters; and bclieves, 
kin that © and X were added by Epicharmus; rather than Pa- 
Au 'ancdes u.“ Marius Victorinus ſays, “ Simonides invented 


tpicharmus two*:” but Jo. Tzetzes ſays, Epicharmus 
added three; and Simonides two?,” But theſe little dif- 
ences are of no conſequence, in our preſent argument: for 
hole xxiv are mentioned in this pretended Fragment of 


dee my Diſſort. upon Malal. p. 47, 48, 40. | 
lin. vii. $5. © Simonidem Melicum ZHYN., Ariſtoteles xvii priſcas 
fuſſe, & duas ab Epicharmo additas © X, quam à Palamede mavult.“ 
' lar. Victorinus, p. 2459. « IIygia. Fab. 277, 


I Tzere, Clil. xii, 398. 
4 ha 5 
MY Theſpis- 


O X".” * Simonides added four,” ſays Hyginus; and 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 
Theſpis'. It is ſufficient then for our purpoſe, if any of thy 


were invented either by Epicharmus or Simonides, For Er 
charmus could not be above xxv11 years old, and very prohyl 
was much younger; at Olymp. Lx1, which is the lateſt pen 
of Theſpis: and Simonides at the fame time was but xy; 
we have it upon his own word *. Now, to waive the author 
of the reſt; even Ariſtotle alone, who could know the tu 
of what he ſaid from ſo many inſcriptions, written bes 
Epicharmus' time, and ftill extant in his own; is a vim 


infallible. This paſſage therefore aſcribed to Theſpis is d 


ad dl 
it i 
othe 
|: (t 
bus 

that 
the 1 
ſp1s, 


ys 0 
/ 


ſpis 

tainly a cheat; and, in all probability, it is taken from e f 
of the ſpurious Plays, that Heraclides fathered upon him, Wicd 
In the next place, I will ſhew ; that all the other paſlii:; 
quoted from Theſpis are belonging to the ſame impoſl 5 
Tenobius informs us, “ That at firſt the Choruſes uſel e 
fing a Dithyramb to the honour of Bacchus : but in ti Nye 
c the Poets left that off, and made the Giants and Cen 
the ſubje&t of their Plays. Upon which the Spec hat 
% mocked them; and ſaid, That was nothing to Back Plato 
Ihe Poets therefore ſometimes introduced the Satyrs; Hy 
they might not ſeem quite to forget the God of iſ: ne 
„ Feftival=.” To the ſame purpoſe we are told by Sul 
That at firſt the ſubject of all the Plays was Bacchus huh is n 
« ſelf, with his company of Satyrs; upon which ach⁴ elt {a 
<« thoſe Plays were called Zarupixa" but afterwards, as bis 
e oedies came in faſhion, the Poets went off to Fables“ at 
« Hiſtories : which gave occaſion to that ſaying, Thi wou 
* nothing to Bacchus e.“ And he adds; That Chamelgiſ"cn 
« ſays the ſame thing, in his Book about Theſpis d.“ TWP" 7: 
Chamwzlcon was a very learned man, and a Scholar of bil 
ſtotle's. And we may gather from the very name of tut 
treatiſe of his, that J heſpis was ſome way concerned in e, 
alteration of [ragedy : either he was the laſt man that ble, 
all Satyrical Plays, or the firſt man that left them off. en 
whether of the two it was, we could not determine; ul! l 
Plutarch had helped us out in it: * When Phrynichusa uoht, 
6% Aichylus,” ſays he, turned the ſubject of Tragedy to fr ud th 
Z See above, p. 42. 3 pur.! 
Zendb. ver. 40. Aldvrag x; Kerrauges Mytiv õ g. Perla WM. 3 


true reading is Tiyarrag. 
Þ Suid. in Cet, wog Aiôr. 
C 5 : 0 3 / 2 3 *% 
Ele pubes X, Ircpias ETgaTIOLN 
a / > oy \ , 
W Xeapoiniwy i To ef) Siem. 


dud, 1 
Put, « 
5 
fo 
To 7n 


AGHN20F e. 


of n doleful ſtories, the people ſaid, What is this to Bacchus® 2% 
or {of | is evident, from this paſſage of Plutarch, compared with 
obi others before; that the true Theſpis' Plays were all Saty- 
t pen (chat is, the plot of them was the ſtory of Bacchus, the 
ies conſiſted of Satyrs, and the argument was merry ;) 
athon that Phrynichus and Æſchylus were the firſt introducers 
he me new and doleful Tragedy. Even after the time of 
bes, the ſerious Tragedy came on ſo ſlowly; that of fifty 
vim s of Pratinas, who was in the next generation after 
$ is ee ſpis, two and thirty are ſaid to have been ſatyrical f. 

om t let us apply now this obſervation to the Fragments 
um. bed to Theſpis; one of which is thus quoted by Plu- 
pally! -; | 


"poſty 
uſed 
in tit 
Centat 
xa 


pas ors Zeug tad pT! Seay, 

DN V ade x0purrovs B pwpoy Ye 

Ae 16 0 190 Y Br inifatal. 

Vpat differs this,” ſays Plutarch, * from that ſaying of 


Bach iato ; That the Deity was fituated remote from all pleaſure 
rs; nd paint?” Why truly, it differs not at all; and I think 
of e needs no other proof, that it could not belong to a ſa- 
Su cal ludicrous Play; ſuch as all Theſpis' were. For ſurely 
us Dis not the language of Bacchus and his Satyrs : nay, I 


acht ſay, it is too high and philoſophical a ſtrain even for 


erated a thought; yet he would never have put it into 
mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton 
ndents, Even ZEſchylus, the grave — of the Stage, 
d rarely or never bring- in his Heroes talking ſentences 
Philoſophy i; believing that to be againſt the genius and 


of Mitution of Tragedy: much leſs then would Theſpis have 
dine, whoſe Tragedies were nothing but droll. It is in- 
that ble, therefore, that this Fragment ſhould be genuine; 
f, Ne may know at whoſe door to lay it, from the hint afforded 
: wh) Plutarch: though he was not aware of it. For the 
chu cht, as he has ſhewn us was Plato's; and to whom then 
to Fand the Fragment belong, but to Heraclides, the counterfeit 


Pur. Semp. 1. i. e, 3, ®gvrixe x A r Tęaypdlar ti; fl bes x) 
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Theſpis, 


{ps himſelf; But ſuppoſe the Author could have reached 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR T3. 


: g e the 
borrow the notion from his old Maſter ? 


1 
Another Verſe is quoted by Julius Pollux! out of They 1 
Pentlieus: Tra 
"Epyo vorCe veupidas tyriv emevourny, ry ye 
Where for veupidas yew, we may correct it veEpid* tym, Men 
the very titles of this Play TJ s, and of the others tber 
tioned by Suidas, "Afa II 5 Oopcac, and Tepeis and Hu ume 
do ſufficiently ſhew, that they cannot be ſatirical Plays; 7 wal 
conſequently not Theſpis', who made none but of that n 
The learned Caſaubon, after he has taught us from ee. 
Ancients, that Theſpis was the inventer of Satirical E Cr. 
«© Yet among the rlays,” ſays he, “ that are aſcribed ono! 
« Theſpis, there is not one that appears to have been fat mp. 
„ Herbebs indeed ſeems to promiſe the faireſt to be ſo; ht bein 
<« have obſerved, that the old Poets never brought the 8 
< into the ſtory of Pentheus®,” I have willingly uſed if Oly 
words of Caſaubon, though I do not owe the obſervation to ie 
becauſe his judgement muſt needs appear free and unbiaſk 55 
ſince he had no view nor ſuſpicion of the conſequence In Ns 
make from it. For the reſult of the whole is this; T bl 
there was nothing publiſhed by Theſpis himſelf ; and | 7 
c raclides? forgeries impoſed upon Clemens, and Plum . 
and Pollux. and others. Which, by the way, would be { . 
excuſe for Mr. B. if his obſtinate perſiſting in his firſt mil * 
did not too widely diſtinguiſh his caſe from theirs. « * 
The next thing, that I am to debate with Mr. B. is te. 
of the true Theſpis. And the witneſs, that upon all ach“ 
deſerves to be firſt heard, is the author of the A 
Marble: for he 1s the ancienteſt Writer now extant, = 
ſpeaks of his age; he is the moſt accurate in his whole oil, 
forinance, and particularly he was curious and inquiſitive! 1 
the hiſtory of Poetry and the Stage; as appears from the * 
merous æras there, belonging to the ſeveral Pocts; and, vi 4 4 
is as confiderable an advantage as any, we have the org * 
Stone ſtill among us; to that his numbers (where they arc Wy 
legible) are certainly genuine; and not liable, as written 00 15 4 
are, to be altered and interpolated by the negligence 0r i OD 
of Tranſcribers. Ihe remaining letters of 1 heſpis' © a 


Io Bs 
* A» dad. It 
K Lavrt, eracl. 1 Poll. vii. 23. Ocom4; © 76 its 


. Spati 
» 1 \ * 
® Cetanb. de Sat. p. 157, & 30. 


TEE es... r. 


etheſe; Ap S Glorig 6 rolf TporG> os — told a Key 
1h 8 . . O': which imply, almoſt as manifeſtly as 
* the whole was intire; “ That, Theſpis FIRsT invented 
Trazedy, and the GoaT was made the prize for it.” The 
ry year indeed, when this was done, cannot now be known 
im the Marble: for the numbers are worn out by time and 
ther; but we can approach as near to it, as the preſent 
zument requires. For we are ſure, it muſt be ſome year in the 
eral between the preceding and following epochs; becauſe 
e whole Inſcription proceeds in due order and ſucceſſion of 
ne. Now the preceding epoch is, „ Cyrus's victory over 
Creeſus, and the taking of Sardes * ;” which, as all the belt 
rnologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petavius,, &c. agree, was 
ump. Lix, 1; or, at loweſt, at Olymp. LVIII, 2. The 
loving is, * The beginning of Darius? reign, Ol. Lxv, 
1. But, if Tragedy was invented by Theſpis between 
e Olympiads Lix, 1; and Ixv, 1; how could Phalaris have 
Wiclizcace of it, who was put to death before; at Olymp. 
wm, 4? | 
This account in. the Marble eſtabliſhes, and is mutually 
liſhed by the teſtimony of Suidas; who informs us, 
{hat T heſpis made (the firſt) Play at Ol. LXIP;“ which 
og falls in between two epochs, that go before and after 
eis. And Mr, Selden, who firſt publiſhed the inſcription, 
| viewed and meaſured the ſtone, ſupplies the numbers there 
im this paſſage of Suidas; and “ the ſpace,” he ſays, where 
tie letters are defaced, agree with that Supplement 4,” Mr. 
en has been followed by every body ſince; and Suidas” 
#15 confirmed by another date about Phrynichus, Thelſpis' 
war, © For Phrynichus taught at Olymp. Lxv1ii”"; which 
ry years after Theſpis, and is a competent diſtance of 
between the Scholar and the Maſter, But if Mr. B. will 
| proteſt againſt this ſupplement of the Marble; let him 
here, as he did before in the epoch to Suſarion; “ take 
larly the middle of the account” between the two epochs 
ore and after it. And what will he get by it? The former 
cis Olymp. Lix, 1. The latter, Lxv, 1. The middle 
ace two is Olymp. Lx11, 1 ; which is 1v years later, than 
as hun{clf places hig. | | 
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But let us ſee Mr. B's noble attempt to invalidate this 


timony of the Arundel Marble: for, like a young Pha 35 


he mounts the chariot; and boldly offers to drive through 10 
loftieſt region of Critic, but he is tumbled down bead 
in a r miſerable manner. The thing he enterpr 3 
is this; he charges the graver of the Marble with an omi . 
of a whole line; of perhaps of ſeveral : for this he does * 
determine. The original paper, which the gravet wall” Ty 
copy, he ſuppoſes to have been thus; . 

A 5 Oles 0 TOINTIS » —k? 0044 0+004 400+ 00% +00 054+*54c4 on 
% 4+ 4c 08 060 0 040 0 0 0 „ 08 | 8 
Ac 3 Peunxos 0 ron AYE ,.. Op wil nth 
AN + y. . . Tin &, p %,õ, +000. The ſpace bety wh 
. - \ 3 7F ) : f 5 4 eINT, 
Otomis 0 nor; and Ap & Oprriyog, which is now omitted alt 
the negligence of the graver, contained, as he imagines, 15 
epoch belonging to Theſpis; that is, the name and the M7). : 
of his Play, and of the Athenian Archon. But, when gon 
graver had cut the firſt line, as far as TTowyrn;* be unludicftcn 1 
« throws his eye upon the lower line; and finding the Mee i; a; 
© Tlainths there in the ſame ſituation, he thinks himſelf be — 

* and goes on with the reſt that followed it:“ and ſo lerefe 
the epoch to 1 heſpis, which really and in the original bel 8 argul 
to Phrynichus. This wonderful achievement our Ee ot 
ſeems mightily pleaſed with; he inculcates it once and H ME 
and applauds his own ſagacity in it: but perhaps he vi ie 
a warning hereafter to all young and unfledged Writeg den! 
learn to go, before they pretend to fly. nt agai 

The pretenſes for this charge upon the Marble-graver n the | 
very weak and precarious, ſo improper and uſeleſs to is j 
own deſign ; that I confeſs, I ſhould be wholly aftoniſhaMito acc 
his management; if I was not now & little acquainted WW Copier: 
this “ odd work of his,” as himſelf calls it. His WW cquity 
pretenſe is, * That "Azaxngs, which the Graver has lat 
to be Theſpis' Play, was the name of a Play of aul 

„ nichus; but is no where reckoned among Theſpis, the 
% here.” But I have already ſhewn * ; that "Aung · fs 2 
a ſupplement of Mr, Selden's, and a very falſe conjeQure, Wi" thou 
the dim Letters AA.. . ETIN ; which now afe quite van 10 off 
and that really neither *Aazn5:;, nor any other title of ® . 

. . | 0 y Wn or 
are mentioned in the Marble, But ſuppoſe it was Wi... 2 
there; pray where is the conſequence, that Mr. B. sss ar 


Sec here, p. 240. Wd, O 
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er from it? Did Theſpis make no Tragedies, but what 
mentioned by Suidas? Does not Suidas himſelf expreſsly 
“ That thoſe were the names of sou of his Plays“;“ 
tall that he ever made? And what an admirable argu- 
znt is it; * Alceſtis was a Play of Phrynichus' ; therefore 
none of Theſpis' had the ſame title!“ As if the ſame 
y and the ſame perſons were not introduced over and over 
wn by different hands! Among the few Tragedies that are 
textant, we have an "Hazxrea of Sophocles, and another 
hexrez too of Euripides, Nay, beſides this very "Azxns15 
Phrynichus, and another called ©ivioox, there was an 
me; and Poivioog of Euripides too; both which are till 
being. Why then might not Phrynichus write one Tra- 
y after TLeſpis, as well as Euripides write two after 
m: | 

The next pretenſe for accuſing the Marble-graver of an 
won of ſome lines 1s ; “ Becauſe it is a caſe that is known 


nac onen to have happened in the copying of Manuſcripts.” 
ce eis another conſequence, the very twin to that which went 
fee “ Becauſe omiſhons often happen in copying MSS, 
o therefore this is an omiſſion in the epoch of Theſpis.“ If 
elo argument had any farce in it, it would equally hold againſt 
xn de other epochs of this Marble; and againſt all Marbles 


| MSS whatſoever. For what will be able to ſtand the 
xk, if this can be thrown down by ſaying, That omiffions 
often happen?“ Mr. B. if he would make good his indict- 
it againſt the Graver, ought to prove from the place itſelf, 


er an the want of connection, or ſome other defect there, that 
Mr: is juſt reaſon to ſuſpect ſome lines have been left out. 
ide to accuſe him upon this general pretenſe, becauſe “ other 
ted Copiers have been negligent,” has exactly as much ſenſe 


equity in it; as if Mr. B. ſhould be charged with meddling 
Fat he underſtands not, and expoſing his ignorance; 
cauſe it is a caſe, that is known often to have happened 
n the crude Books of young writers.” And befides this, 


was reis another infirmity that this argument labours under, 
rc, though a Copier may ſometimes miſs a line or two, by 
ni"; off his eye; yet, if he have but the common diligence 


alt to compare his copy with the original, he diſcovers 
wn omiſſions; and preſently rectifies them: and by this 
ns it comes to paſs, that ſuch "deficiencies in the texts 
MISS are generally ſupplied and perfected by the ſamg hand, 
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180 DISSERTATION UPON PHALARI1g, 
in the margin. Though we ſhould ſuppoſe therefore, that! 


Stone-cutter might careleſsly miſs ſomething ; yet can we ſupp 
too, that the Author of the Inſcription would never read y 
was engraved there? Would a perſon of learning and quali 
as he appears to have been; who had taken ſuch accurate q 
to deduce a whole ſeries of Chronology from before Dey 
lion's Deluge to his own time, and for the benefit of poſter 
to engrave it upon Marble, and ſet it up in a conſpicuous 
as a public Monument; be at laſt ſo ſtupidly negligent, as 
to examine the Stone-cutter's work; where the mifling 
ſingle letter in the numbers of any æra would make the c 
putation falſe, and ſpoil the Author's whole deſign? W 
mad work would it make then, if, as Mr, B. affirms, wi 
12511 lines were omitted by the Stone-cutter; and paſſed uncorrefy 
Is it poſſible, that the worthy Author of the Monument 
might ſay perhaps, The Authors; for it ſeems to have been 
at a public charge :} ſhould act ſo 1 Mr. B. if 
pleaſes, may think ſo, or affirm it without thinking; but 
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he catches me affirming it, I will give him leave to tell Wu \! 

again in his well-bred way; “ That my head has no He a 
N n low 
N For the epoch itſelf aſſures me, that there was no omiliMiiſoute« 
f here by the Stone- cutter. The words are, Ac 8 Oni v: 
| TOWNTHS « + » bros Os 26 £6190%rv , . ihn s . pry. Wl!!! 
| | if all the words after romrns belong to Phrynichus, as Mi” 
| ſays; and not to Theſpis, as the Stone-cutter ſays; Met 
es a 


what is the meaning of PI OEC, FirsT ? Theſpis, 


FIRST invented Tragedy ; and that was worthy of being P l 
corded here; as the invention of Comedy was before, WM ©. 
what did Fhrynichus FiRsT find our, that deſerved tt I 
named here? Why he“ FIRST brought- in women into (ride 
« ſubject of his Elays ;“ which is a buſineſs of leſs moni": 
than that of AEſcbylus, who firff added a Second Ad“ 
of Sophocles, who added a I hird : yet neither of thek Viymp 
improvements are regiſtered in the Marble: and why WM” e 
ſhould that of Phrynichus be mentioned, when Their” © 
omitted? But I will not charge it as a fault upon Mr. g. 7 B 
he neglected to gather this hint ſom the word IPI 1 ag 
for the common Editions of the Marble have it not. MW 0 
am afraid, he will not eaſily excuſe himſelf for not oble # N 
the next words; . rebn 6 .. pas; which have been al n = 


hitherto thought to ſignify, * That the GoaT was May. n 


AGE O F T ier. 


prize of Tragedy.” Now certainly the proper place of 
mtioning this prize was at the epoch of Theſpis, the In- 
ter of Tragedy: for fo the prizes of Comedy, © the caſk 
of wine, and the baſket of figs,” are mentioned in the 
ch of Suſarion; the inventer of Comedy, And what a 
lacls was it in Mr. B. not to obſerve this; when he fo 
ly tells the Stone- cutter and the man that, ſet him on 
&, that they have drop'd a whole line; and that theſe words 
bag to Phrynichus? Pray what could TPATOE the Goar 
eto do, in the epoch of Phrynichus ? Does Mr. B. believe, 
t ſorry prize was continued; after Tragedy came into re- 


rus and Actors; for the hopes of winning a Goat, that 
mene hardly pay for one vizard? In the following epochs of 
ehylus, dophocles, Kuripides, &c. there 1s no mention of 
Goat: and, if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, no 


ut u had been here neither. 
tell ir Mr. B. the rather ſuſpects, That the Graver did 
Y bie an omiſſion; becauſe the next æra in the Marble falls 


; low as Olymp. LXVII: before which time it is not to be 
omi ebted, but the Alceſtis of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus 
ho was Theſpis' ſcholar) was added” Now, with his 
„ ſhall make bold to alk him one queſtion, in words of 
ban; © Whether it was proper and prudent in him to 
cule the Stone-cutter of negligence 3”. by an argument that 
Niers a ſhameful zeg/igence in himſelf? For « the next ara 
wt fo low as Olymp. LXVII.“ As Mr, Selden has pub- 
(it, it is but OI LXV, 4. But without doubt Mr. 
en miſtook the letters of the inſeription; (as the learned 
Prideaux obſer ved before me) and for III read III, 1. e. 


int0 i 0 
won bead of 6. So that the true ara, that comes after 
vw 1B is Olymp. Lx, 1; but the era, that Mr. B. ſpeaks 
eſe bmp. LXVII, is the neat but one after Theſpis. Is not 


d. now an accurate Writer; and a fit perſon to correct 
"cio" cutter? or ſhall we blame his Afliſtent, „that con- 
ted Books for him?“ But the Afliſtent may be rather 
del to have written this paſſage right; and the miſtake 
Ir. B's: © for that is a caſe known often to have bap- 
ned in the copying of Manuſcripts.” 
te Gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece 
bolt certain news; „ for it is not to be doubted,” he ſays, 
tae Alceſtis of Fhrynichus was ated before Olymp. 
| | e LAND.” 


tion? Would Phrynichus, or any body for him, have 
nat the charge of a Stage, and all the ornaments of a 
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182 DISSERTATION UPON PHALAAISC, 


& LXVII.“ Now I would crave leave to enquire of 

how he came to hear of this news? But perhaps he vil e 

P. 161. me, „ I may as well aſk, how he came to hear his name Ha. 
« Phrynichus ? Fame, that told him the one, muſt tel in 
e the other too.“ But, if he do not truſt too much to H Ir 
(which I adviſe him not to do, for ſhe often changes fide tha 
would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary to I. 
That it is not to be doubted, but Alceſtis was noT ated Hurd 
„Olymp. Lxv11,” Becauſe that Olympiad was the very ice 
time that Phrynichus wrote for the Stage; and he was ai up 
and made Plays ſtill, xxxv years after. I will tell hin lays 
ſome other particulars, about this Phrynichus : but, be Oh 
do that, he will give me leave to expoſtulate a little ir! : 
his conduct in this quarrel with the Stone-cutter ; the Mur! 
ground of which, as the caſe plainly appears, was this, helf 
B. would have Theſpis placed earlier in the Marble tha (am: 
LxI; becauſe Phalaris was dead before that Olympiad; Theſpt 


( 


[254] conſequently could not hear of Tragedy, unleſs Theſe th 
earlier. Upon this, he indites the Stone-cutter for in 2 
| fellow; who, after he had graved Ag & Olerig d Nias, 
1 ſkipped a whole line; and 3 the words, which con es mu 
Phrynichus, to the name of Theſpis, Now, allowing ti Au 
| or Stone-cutter ſhould confeſs this, and plead guilty; | Mr, 
| what advantage would Mr, B. and his Sicilian Prince get iſſn bot! 
For let it be as he would have it; Ac & 6 ®tomi 6 ror" be 
N and that the line, that ſhould have come after, was um 1 
b omitted. Vet, howeyer, ſince TES PIs is named there, infer 


was ſomething ſaid about him in the very original, wor 
Graver ſhould have copied; and though the æra of it nate 
by the Graver's negligence; yet we are ſure, from the this 
of the whole Inſcription, that this loſt æra muſt ne emote 
later than that which comes before it. But the ara that WF © th: 
before it, © Cyrus? victory over Crœſus, is Olymp. ant 
or, at ſooneſt, Lvi11, 2. And the death of Phalaris, e of 
B. bimſelf allows through all his Examination, was ens, w 
Lvil, 3. What is it then that he aims at, in his charget If Mile: 
the Stone-cutter? could he carry his point againſt lm drabo, ) 
ſo clearly; yet his Phalaris is ſtill in the very ſame con e Athe 
for he died, we fee, viii years, or vat leſt, before led, J 
is ſpoken of in the original Inſcription. And is not BS an ol 
ſubſtantial piece of dullne/, (it is one of his own civil vhſOvited 
to make all this buſtle about omiſſions in the Marble: us; 

if all he atks be allowed him, he is but juſt as he was > _ 
J am afraid his Readers will be tempted to think WY &' 1; 
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er the Stone-cutter was ſo or no, his Accuſer bas here [255] 

al himſelf a very ordinary workman. ; X 

Having thus vindicated the Graver of the Inſcription from 

& :nfults of our Examiner; I ſhall now put in a word in a 
If of the Author of it, That excellent Writer here tells q 

that the fr/? performance of Theſpis was after Olymp. = 

1. For this is the plain import of his words; and thoſe 

"ed men, „ who have taken pains to illuſtrate this Chro- 14% 

cle; have all underſtood them ſo. But Mr. B. will not 1 

up with this authority; for he affirms, Some of Theſpis' 169. 

lays were acted about Ol. Lit; and if this here about 

Olymp. Lx was his, it was rather one of his laſt; than the 

Fr; but his real opinion is, that it was neither the firſt 

dor laſt; but Phrynichus? Play, erroneouſly applied to 

heſpis.” Now, in. anſwer to t 11s, I dare undertake from 

ſame topic that Mr. B. uſes, i. e.“ a compariſon of 

[heſpis' age with Phrynichus',“ to prove the very contrary ; 

t this Play about OL. Lx could not be Phrynichus'; and 

in all probability it was the firſt of Theſpis,” 

dridas, to whom the whole learned world confeſs them- 

xs much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of ſo 
Authors, tells us; Phrynichus was Theſpis' ſcholar :“ 

Mr. B. himſelf expreſsly affirms the ſame *. Plato names 

m both together, as pretenders to the invention of Tragedy; 

re he ſays, * That Tragedy did not begin, as men believe, 

from Theſpis; nor from Phrynichus J.“ And if any one 

infer from this paſſage of Plato, that the two Poets were 

er of an age, than Maſter and Scholar vſually are; he C256] 

make my argument againſt Phalaris ſo much the ſtronger : **? 

by this means Theſpis will be nearer to Phrynichus' age, 
remoter from Phalaris', But I am willing to ſuppoſe with 

„B. that Phrynichus was Scholar to Theſpis: ſo that, 

e can but fix the Scholar's age, we may gather from thence 

we of the Maſter, Now Phrynichus made a Tragedy at 

ens, which he intituled, Mints aawois, © The taking 

If Miletus,” “ Callifthenes ſays,” (they are the words 

rabo,) that Phrynichus the Tragic Poet was fined by 

ic Athenians a thouſand drachms; for making a Tragedy 

led, The taking of Miletus by Darius *.” And Hero- 

, an older Author than he, When Phrynichus,” ſays he, 

Wbited his Play, The taking of Miletus; the whole 

wud. in oe. MalyTy; Olen. 

was Us Plato in'Minoe. 

think Nraho xiy, P, 635. M2472 @AWow 4s Aajes, 
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moſt particular account of it; “ Glaucus,” ſays he, 
* his Book about the Subjects of Aſchylus' Plays,” ff 


the firſt verſe of which Phoenitle is this; 


that Phrynichus was yet alive after Xerxes* expedition; 


ſubject and compliinent to Themiſtocles, than Xerxes dg 


DISSERTATION UPON PH AL ARI3ĩ. 
ich | 


me 0 


and 


ce Theatre fell into tears, and fined the Poet -a' tho 
& drachms, and made an order, that nobody ever after ſhy 
% make a Play of that ſubject?.“ The ſame thing j 


ported by Plutarch ®, AElian<©, Libanius d, Ammianus jody 
cellinus ©, the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes , and Joh. Tai o c 
But the taking of Miletus, the whole ſtory of which iaMThe 
lated by Herodotus, was either at Olymp. Lxx, or be; 
all Chronologers are agreed. And, the Tragedy of Pn 
chus being made upon that ſubje&, we are ſure that he . 
be alive after Ol. Lxx. But there is another Tragedy of WW"! 
called Þoiviooa:, which will ſhew him to have been ſtil MM) © 
above xx years after that Olympiad. It is cited by ph 
Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes *; and Athenæus! gives ans 
Iambic out of it: "as 
YL armoioy ric CEoOvTES MEAN. Ap „ L 
But the Writer of the argument of Eſehylus Perſe ka 


* his Perſæ were borrowed from the Phœniſſæ of Phrynic 


. / 3 9 Land — 7 | 
„ Tad ig! Ttpow rw Warx Gim r 1 
and an Eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xt 1 þ 
defeat, and ſetting chairs for the miniſters of fiat 3 


« ft down on!.“ 


Now it is evident from this Fra 
Olymp. Lxxv, 1. Nay, three years after this Olympia 
made a Tragedy at Athens, and carried the victory; 
miſtocles being at the charge of all the furniture of the 
and Chorus u; who, in memory of it, ſet up this inſert 
OEMILTOKAHZY ®PFAPIOEX EXOPAHTEI* ®OPTNIXOL 
AAYXKEN* AAEIMANTOE HPXEN, i. e. Themiſtod 
cc the pariſh of Phreari was at the charge; Phrynichus 
& the Tragedy; and Adimantus was Archon.“ And 
apt to believe; that Phoeniſſz was this very Play, whid 


made for Themiſtocles. For what. could be a more dhe ſ. 


a Herod. vi, c. 21. b Plut. Præc. Reip. gerendæ. 5 

c Al. Xii, 17. d Liban. tom. I. p. 506. ps f 
© Amin. xxviil, r. f Schol. Arift. p. 364. ar by 
g Tzetz. Chil. viii, 156. h Schol. Ariſt. p. $15. 


i Athen. p. 63 5. @®pvr. e Oonicomg. 

k Ex Twy Perocowy ®Oevrixs 789 IIipcag ara pæ ATA, 
1 T* T8 Zip&8 EET | 

m Plut. in Themiſt. Xogny@» Ye. 
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ch he had ſo great a hand in? Now we are ſure, from the 
we of the Archon, that this was done at Olymp. Lxxv, 
ind how long the Poet ſurvived this victory, there is 
y now to tell us. . | : | 

To compare this now with Mr, B's doctrine about the age 
Thefpis and Phrynichus : © Tr is not to be doubted,” 
he: © but the Alceſtis of Phrynichus was acted before 


| LXXI 77 c . pe 
f PM lvmp. LXVII.“ There ſpoke an oracle: © jt is not to 
t he WW: doubted * becauſe we find him fill making Tragedies 


i years after, Mr, B. declares his epinzon twice, ( T hat a 
ky ated about Olymp. Lx. was not made by Theſpis; but 
r Phrynichus.” Who will not riſe up now to this Gen- 
an's opinion? That Play muſt needs be Phrynichus', becauſe 
5 working for the ſtage ſtill, nay and carried the prize 
t, Lx111 years after that Olympiad, This, I think, is a 
longer than Mr. Dryden's vein has yet laſted: which, 


dy of 
ſtill 
d by 


es Us 


wy B. ſays, © is about XXxvI years.” But I can help him 
ry other inſtance 3 that will eome up with it exactly to a 
ol: year, For Sophocles began "I ragedy at the age of 
815 u, and held out at it till the age of xc1*; the interval 


1, If this example will bring off Mr, B. for ſaying, the 
s Phrynichus', againſt the plain authority of the Marble 
at his ſervice : but with this reſerve, that he ſhall not 
e me for lending it; for I have had too much of that 


| br 3 
"0 Wt, if 1 may venture to gueſs any thing, that Mr. B. will 
dp or fay ; 1 conceive, that, upon better conſideration, he 


be willing to allow Suidas' words, „ That Phrynichus 
dt the prize at Ol, Lxvii% to be meant of his *fir/? 
ry, For ſo we find in the Marble; that the fir? victories 
ſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, are the only pneg 


oc ded ?, And 1f Phrynichus began at Olymp. Lxv11, then 
bus tance between his firſt and his laſt (that we know of) 
and be xxx v 8 years; which is the very ſpace, that Mr. B. 


fs to Ariſtophanes and Mr. Dryden, nd it hits too with 
the fame Suidas has delivered about Theſpis; © That he 
ubited a Play at Olymp. Lx1 2,“ For, if we interpret 
pllage, like the other about Phrynichus, that it was 
bis fir/2 Play: then the Maſter will be older than the 
jar by about xxy years: which is a competent time, ang, 


farm, Arund, : 

11 5 — # 7 

Wit, in pes. Ex sert The 4 4 EAU T1IOON 
lum. Arund, Ded ros zuylxnot. 
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[260] 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR1g, 


J believe, near upon the ſame, that the very learned 
whom Mr. B. ſo much honours by © letting the world l 
© he had all his knowledge in theſe matters from him” (p 
they, that know that perſon's eminent learning, will thy 
be no compliment to him :) is older than Mr. B. 
humbly conceive, that all theſe hits and coincidence, 
added to the expreſs authority of the Marble, which 
Theſpis after Olymp. LIx, will bring it up to the hy 
probability, that Theſpis firſt introduced Tragedy about 
LxI; Which is x1v years after the true Phalaris was dead 
I obſerve Mr. B's emphatical expreſſion, . The Alcel 
“ Phrynichus ; that Phrynichus, who was Theſpis' Schr 
which ſeems to imply, that he thought there were two! 
nichuſes, both "Tragic Poets: and indeed the famous 
Gyraldus*, almoſt as learned a man as Mr. B. was 
ſame opinion. It is neceſſary therefore to examine this 
or clſe our argument from the date of Phrynichus' Pha 
will be very lame and precarious : for it may be prete 
the Author of Phœniſſæ was not © that Phrynchal 
ce was Theſpis' Scholar,” Now, with Mr. B's f 
permiſſion, aa I dare be free with Gyraldus) I wil 
deavour to ſhew ; that there was but one Tragedian « 
name. It is true there were two Phrynichuſes, that 
for the Stage; the one a Tragic, the other a Comic Poet 
is a thing beyond queſtion : but the point that I conta 
is, that there were not two Phrynichuſes, Writers of T 
The pretence for aſſerting two Tragic Poets of that! 
a paſſage of Suidas ; who, after he had named ®puuy 
“ Phrynichus, the fon of Polyphradmon or Minyras, e 
&« rocles, the Scholar of Theſpis;“ and © that his Tn 
4 are nine, Irup , Aiyurlio:, & c. ſubjoins under 
head, Spb, & c. Phrynichus, the ſon of Melantl 
« Athenian Tragedian; ſome of his Plays are A 
6 'Hpryory and Tvppixar.” This latter place is taken 
for word out of Ariſtophanes* Scholiaſt-?; who adds, t 
ſame man made the Tragedy called, © The taking of M 
Now it may ſeem from theſe two paſſages; that then 
two Phrynichuſes, Tragic Poets: for the one is called! 
of Melanthas, the other not: and the three Plays alet 
the latter, are quite different from all the nine that were 


r Gyrald. De Poetis. 
s Suid. in Opty. leg. acvgwriai. ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 
© To. Ariſt. Velp. p. 364. 


- 


ASFA. 3 > 


he former. But to take off this pretence; I crave leave to 
ve, that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument 
{mall force : for we ſee the other has three fathers aſ- 
4 to him ; ſo uncertain was the tradition abont the name 


8 is father: ſome authors therefore might relate, that his 
ach WW: vas called Melanthas; and yet mean the very ſame 
: by ichus, that according to others was the ſon of Poly- 
dont anon. And then the ſecond plea, that the Plays attri- 


4 to the one are wholly different from thoſe of the other; 
n weaker than the former: for the whole dozen men- 
ed in Suidas might N to the ſame Phrynichus. He 
indeed, © Phry nichus Polyphradmon's ſon, wrote nine 
Iays;” becauſe the Author, he here copies from, knew 


as o more. But there might be more, notwithſtanding his 
bis hearing of them; as we ſee there really were two, „The 
ng of Miletus,“ and © Phoenifz ;” that are not men- 


& here by Suidas, 

ning ſhewn now, what very flight ground the tradition 
two Tragedian Phrynichuſes is built on; I will give ſome 
ments on my ſide, which induce me to think there was but 


n 0 And my firſt is ; Becauſe all the Authors named above, He- 
that tus, Calliſthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, Alan, Libanius, Amm. 


llinus, Joh. Tzetzes, who ſpeak of the Play called 
te taking of Miletus;“ ſtyle the Author of it barely, 


to Newrepoc, “ the Younger;” as all of them, or ſome 
{, would and ought to have done; if this perſon had 
den the famous Phrynichus, that was Theſpis' Scholar. 
Io, when he is quoted on other occaſions, by Athenæus, 
beſtion, Iſaac T'zetzes, &c. he is called in like manner 
rynichus the Tragic Poet 3? without the left intimation 
there was another of the ſame name and profeſſion, 
des this, the very Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes, and Suidas, 
are the ſole Authors produced to ſhew there were two 
edians ; do in other places plainly declare, there was but 
« There were four Phrynichuſes in all,” ſays the Scho- 
, * Phrynichus, the ſon of Polyphradmon, the Tragic 
* Poet. 
* Phrynichns, the ſon of Chorocles, an Actor of Tra- 
* gedies *. 


bol. Ariſt. p. 397, 130. And ſo Suidas in ®evy, and Avxigy 
Ne allo P. 113, 358. Tex yirxos LUTFOxeIT1G 


3 $ Phry- 


ys 6 Tparyixos, Phrynichus the Tragedian;“ without 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIs, 


3. Phrynichus, the ſon of Eunomides; the G 
«6 Fort, | 5 5 
4. Phrynichus, the Athenian General; who was 
* cerned with Aſtyochus, and engaged in a 
| e againſt the government.” | 
What can be more evident, than that, according to thi 
talogue, there was but one of this name, a Tragedian} 
it is no wonder, if in Lexicons and Scholia compiled d 
ſeveral Authors, there be ſeveral things inconſiſtent wit 
another. So in another place, both the Scholiaſt * and Sui 
make this fourth Phrynichus, the General, to be the 
with the third Comic Poet : on the contrary, lian n 
him the ſame with the firſt; and he adds a particular cj 
ſtance, That in his Tragedy IIIa he fo pleaſe 
c Theatre with the warlike ſongs and dance of his Ch 
cc that they choſe him as a fit perſon to make a Gene 
Among the Moderns, ſome fall-in with Alan's ſtory; 
ſome with the other: but, with all deference to their ju 
ments, I am perſuaded, both of them are falſe. For 
nichus the General was ſtabbed” at Athens, Olymp. xcn, 
as Thucydides®* relates: but a more exact account of 
circumſtances of his death is to be met with in Lyſias! 
Lycurgus © the Orators. This being a matter of fact by 
all doubt and controverſy; I afhrm, that the date of 
death can neither agree with the Tragic nor the Comic f 
hiſt>ry ; being too late for the one, and too early for 
other. lt is too late for the Tragedian ; becauſe he beg 
make Plays, as we have ſeen above, at Olymp. Lxy1t; 
which time, till Olymp. xc, 2, there are eil years; 
even from the date of his Phœniſſæ, that were acted à 
LXXV, 4. Which is the laſt time we hear of him; then 
LXv1 years to the death of Phrynichus the General, 
then it is too early for the Comedian; for we find him al 
years after, contending with his 17 called © Tne M 
(quoted by Athenæus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) againſt A 
phanes' Frogs, at Olymp. xcui, 5; when Calla 
Archon. 


00s*; 
| he v 
pager, 
nſtotle 
by did 
n does 
2 
it, 7 
le, 6 
rus) 

ken b 
that 
Il! add 
Ro}, 
x Schol. p. 157. Miſt 
y Suid. in Oer. & Tanziopack l. Var 
z El. Var. Hiſt. iii, B. . 


a Thucyd. vill. p. 617. 13% 4 
d Lyfias contra Agoratum, p. 136. 97. E 
© Lycurg. contra Leocratem, p. 163, 164. 166. E 
d Argum. Ran. Att, uſt, Pro 


AGE OF e. | 


1: Ariſtophanes in his Veſpæ ſays, that the old men at 
1s uſed to fing © the old Songs of Phrynichus ;“ 


— pavupiCovres Uh 5 
Noyaourho 1dvogguiNtpata 


is one member in the compoſition of it, relates to the 


m they ſuppoſe to be the latter Phrynichus) is meant 


rery place meant the Phrynichus, Theſpis' Scholar; it 


mes meant the Scholar of Theſpis, will appear from the 
words ; 1t\4 apyaia, Ancient Songs and Tunes.“ 
„ becauſe That Phrynichus was the ſecond, or, as ſome 
0 thought, the firſt Author of Tragedy, And “ Songs 


or e Tuncs;” becauſe he was celebrated and famous by that 
xc, character.“ Phrynichus,“ ſays the Scholiaſt on this 
t of WF), © had a mighty name for making of Songs:“ but in 
fas er place he ſays the ſame thing of Phrynichus, the Son 


Ilyphradmon ; who, according to Suidas, was Theſpis 


ge:“ © They cry him up for compoſing of Tunes: 
he was before AÆAſchylus h.“ And can it be doubted then 
pager, but that the ſame perſon is meant? It is a problem 
rltotle's, Aux Th os m8) Opurixcov parc 10 av [MENOTOLO) 3 
by did Phrynichus make more Songs than any T rage- 
n does now adays i? And he anſwers it, H di 2d xch- 
ibn kai vert rd i iy Tos Twy peitpiy pœdEjẽj 
it, 7% p41 TW prtTpwy & TOI Tpayudiars. © Was it,” 
le, © becauſe at that time, the Songs (ſung by the 
rus) in Tragedies were many more than the Verſes 
ken by the Actors ?)“ Does not Ariſtotle's very queſtion 
that there was but one Phrynichus a Tragedian ? 
add one argument more for it; and that, if I do not 
miſtake, will put an end to the controverſy, For I will 


fit. Velp. p. 318. 
135, As 2: crO- zr xa DN im} A Hr. 
397, Ebar ua Geo T4 MENOT MAG 

v9, ETo11S0w 83g H. 1» 0 Teo Ala x. 
al. Proy, xix. 


R 4 prove, 


2 conceited word of the Poet's making; and 049, 


aſl (i. e. the Sidonians) a Play of Phrynichus' ; as the, 
laſt well obſerves. Here we ſee the Author of Phœniſſæ 


liſtophanes 3 but if I prove too, that Ariſtophanes in 


be evident, that theſe two Phrynichuſes (whom they 
imagine) ere really one and the fame, Now that Ari- 


u.“ He was admired,” ſays he, © for the making of 
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nin, Iwill ſhew there was but one Phrynichus a Tra- [63] 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR II. 


Sg that the very paſſage in Ariſtophanes, where the & 
74 and Suidas from him, tell us of this (ſuppoſed ſec 
Phrynichus the Son of Melanthas ; concerns the one and 
Phrynichus the Scholar of Theſpis. The ancient Poe 
ſays Athenzus, © "Theſpis, Pratinas, Carcinus, and I 
% nichus, were called, epynszot, Dancers: becauſe they 
« only uſed much Dancing in the Choruſes of their! 
« but they were common Dancing-maſters ; teachin 
« body that had a mind to learn *.” And to the fame 
poſe Ariſtotle tells us, that the firſt Poetry of the Stage 
© zn ue‘, more ſet upon Dances, than that of the 
« lowing ages!,” This being remiſed, (though I ha 
caſion to ſpeak of it before ;) ſhall now ſet down the 
of the Poet w: 

O ryap yipwr, ws tm d wo Yporry 

Hao r abs, TEINGEpi; TW WPAYoTH 

ON“ 7116 vors 30 rauet rt 

Tap a exciy ors Qtams ny 

Kal 136 Tgxywdss pngiiο amodeitew v 

Tev v8v, dip no HE? GAkyov V5epov. | 
Which are ſpoken by a Servant concerning an old fellon 
Maſter ; that was in a frolick of Dancing. Who the Th 
was, that is here ſpoken of, the Scholiaſt and Suidas pre 
to tell us; for they ſay, © Jt was one Theſpis a Harper 
ce the Tragic Poet“.“ To ſpeak freely, the place ha 
been underſtood this thouſand years and more; being r 
written nor pointed right. For what can be the meani 
Kpeve; d 18! The word KpovGy alone fignifies the u 
and Toy d is ſuperfluous and needleſs. And fo, inat 
place o: | | 7 

Ouyi did geg rd rο xpovÞ Wye 
TI bumbly conceive the whole paſſage ſhould be thus rea 
diſtinguiſhed : 
Oe 1286 vodcrdzß 202 TMAVET MU 
Taxa kx, ors Otonis Nero 
Kal 185 Trpxywds; Qnow eig 
Tac „on, Non oper ©? o UFepoy. 
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Ariſt. Poet. iv. OM Arilt. Veſp. p. 364. | 
" Schol. ibid. O »»Papy3;;, & ye I 6 T2%ybx05, So Suidas in i 
* Apilt, Nub. p. 107. ? Schol, 


Tliar 


a4 O²⁹f̊ TH AQ BD Y. 


Al night long,” ſays he, “ he dances thoſe old Dances 
that Theſpis uſed in his Choruſes: and he ſays, he will 
4nce here upon the Stage by and by, and ſhew the Tra- 
jans of theſe times to be a parcel of fools ; he will out- 
Lace them ſo much.“ And who can doubt now, that 
(ders what I have newly quoted from Athenæus; but that 
belpis, 0 aN, the old Tragic Poet (who lived cxrv 
as before the date of this Play) 6 g -, the common 
wcing-maſter at Athens, is meant here by Ariftophanes ? 
that the Scholiaſt and Suidas may take their Harper again 
their own diverſion ; for it was a common practice among 
ſe Grammarians, when 2 happened to be at a loſs, to 
ent a ſtory for the purpoſe. But to go on with Ariſto- 
nes: the old fellow begins to dance; and as he dances, he 


" 
Karla yxkaol rade 9 07 

Mu apyn 

(01, Mz>xov d oy e paains Gpx") 

ev AvyioavrO? vrol puns, 
the interlocution is to be placed here; which is "oy in 
the Editions. Make room there,” ſays he; © for I am 
beginning a Dance, that is enough to ſtrain a man's fide 
mth the violent motion.” After a line or two, he adds; 
IIrnooss Opurixes, wonep Ap, 

(Oil. Taxa GaNõ 

LxiNGP 8paviou i, ig. | 
ts the words are to be pointed ; which have hitherto been 
kly diſtinguiſhed. But there is an error here of a worſe 
which has poſſeſſed the copies of this Play, ever ſince 
man's time; and perhaps before. TIrroow fignifies, © to 
crouch and ſneak away for fear,” as poultry do at the fight 
the kite; or a cock, when he is bcaten at fighting. I he 
holiaft » and ZElian à tell us, that rng ®prrixoc, doeh. 
mp, “ Phrynichus ſneaks like a Cock,” became a Proverb 
n thoſe © that came off badly in any affair;” becauſe 
Tnichus the Tragedian came off ſneakingly, when he was 
« 1000 drachms for his Play, Mints &awois. Now, with 
c reverence to Antiquity, I crave leave to ſuſpect; that this 
 Proyerb coined on purpoſe, becauſe the Commentators 


in 0 


? hol, ibid. 
lian, Var, Hiſt, xiii, 17, "£4 Tor xaxor Th T&TXATEr 


6 like 


re puzzled here, For, in the firſt place, © to ſneak away 
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[2687 


fault in this paſſage of Pollux : for certainly this kind ( 


DISSERTATION UPON-PHATtARERESs, 


6c like a cock,” ſeems to be a very improper fimilitude: f 
a cock 1s one of the moſt bold and martial of birds. I K 
there is an expreſſion like this, of ſome nameleſs Poet's 55 
| Exlug νντνο SS ον We YHMVHS WE 13 tC 
e He ſneaked like a cock, that mange men his wings 
6 he is beaten,” 
But this caſe is widely different ; for the compariſon * 
very elegant and natural, becauſe the circumſtance of h 
beaten is added to it : but to ſay it in general of a cock, 2 
the whole ſpecies were naturally timid ; is. unwarrantable 
abſurd. As in another inſtance; “ He ftares like a mn 
« frightened out of his wits,” is an expreſſion proper enough 
but we cannot ſay in general, „He ſtares like a man,” 
ſhall hardly believe, therefore, that Ariſtophanes, the mg 
ingenious man of an age that was fertile of great Wit 
would let ſuch an expreſſion paſs him; © He. ſneaks like 
« cock.” But, in the next place, the abſurdity of it i 
doubled and rripled by the ſentence that it is joined wich 
5 Phrynichus,” ſays he,“ kicking his legs up to the we 
ce heayens in dances, crouches and ſneaks like a cock. Th 
is no better than downright nonſenſe; though, to fay ſom 
thing in excuſe for the Interpreters, they did not join e 
ity with Þevvixess as I do ; but with the word that follo 
in the next verſe. But, if the Reader pleaſes to conſult th 
paſſage in the Poet, he will be convinced, that the conſtrudi 
can be no other than what I have made it. Ex Nh 
ſays Heſychius, 22 xe, X76; CUVTOVOY (correct i 
I Dbαννν OPXNTEWs, Ovvrovor®) © was a ſort of dand 
« lofty and vehement, uſed - by the Choruſes.” And Juli 
Pollux, Ta drhaurichara, vue 1 oN . id af uni 
rey ENTS eit © The ERAGKTITOTHy * lays he, © we 
% dances of women; for they were to kick their heels hight 
« than their ſhoulders i.“ But, I conceive, here is a palpab 
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dance would be very unſeemly and immodeſt in Wome 
And the particle yep, for, does farther ſhew the reading 
be faulty. For how can the throwing-up the heels as lug 
as tue head in dancing, be aſſigned as a reaſon ; why the dan 
muſt belong to Women? It would rather prove it belongs 
to 355 becauſe it required great ſtrength and agility. b 


r Plut in Alcib. : 
So ollux, iv. 14. Ts oxira; A, od opxyotu; xopixite 
t ollux, ibid. | | 


de: { 
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+error will be removed, if inſtead of yuyaxwy we correct it 
ad. The dance, ſays he, was proper to the yuαue, 
lerciſers; for the legs were to be thrown up wy and 
nſequently it required teaching and practice. ell, it is 
dent now 3 how every way abſurd and improper the preſent 
ge of Ariſtophanes is. If I may have leave to offer the 
endation of ſo inveterate an error, I would read the place 


uus 


0 * NAHZZEL ®porixcs, womep GAExTWp 

__ | (Oi. Tana Bananas) | 

nough Cx Bpavioy * b %] | 4 

an, .“ Phrynichus STRIKES like a cock; throwing his heels 
very lofty.” This is ſpoken by the old fellow, while he 


| cutting his aapers; and in one of his friſks he offers to tribe 
ne ferrant that ſtood by, with his foot as it was aloft. Upon 
hich the ſervant ſays, Tax Bpanancaus, Lou will hit me 
with iy and by with your capering and kicking.” Tlanoow 


he ede proper term for a cock, when he ſtrikes as he is fighting; 


Ire is his ſpur, that he ſtrikes with. The meaning 
F the paſſage is this; That in his dances he leaped up, and 
ed, like Phrynichus, who was celebrated for thoſe perfor- 
ances: as it farther appears from what follows a little 
Cult er: 

rudi La: 7 icio. 

| a Tig TW; 

Adeyreg avi OXEACP 

dan eee o Hear. 


ich ought to be thus corrected and diftinguiſhed : 


\ , 
xþ | Ku, 79 Opuviyoy, 
(6 wo fil f . 85 
W ELAXKTIOOTW rie“ 07 W5 
high rec vw oxe\GP>, 
pad NC of Sec ri. 
ind ..“ And, in Phrynichus' way, friſk and caper; fo as the 


ſpedtators, ſeeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admi- 


ing a ration,” Now, to draw our inference from theſe ſeveral 
secs, it appears, I ſuppoſe, ſufficiently ; that the Phry- 
uus here ſpoken of by Ariſtophanes was, as well as the 
4 ps, famous for his dancing; and conſequently, by the 


tority of Athenæus quoted above, he muſt be 5 apxai©- 
e, „ the ancient Phrynichus,” 6 e , © the 


« Ariſt, p. 365. 66 m ſter 
a 
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| Addend. 

p. 44. 

Plut. 
Sympoal, 


Qu vii, 9. 


rathon, Ol. LXxi, 2; where he was ſlain, accord 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


«© maſter of dancing. Upon the whole matter E 
was but one Tragedian Phrynichus, the Scholar of Theron: 
and if fo, we have fully proved already, from the dates 
his Plays; that his maſter Theſpis ought not to be plac 
earlier than about Olymp. LxI. jd to 

But I bave one ſhort argument more, independent of ume 
thoſe before; which will evidently prove, that Theſpis 


younger than Phalaris. For to take the earlieſt account 


Theſpis, which Mr. Boyle contends for, he was contempo vou 
with Piſiſtratus. But Pififtratus' eldeſt ſon Hippias was ne, 
at Ol. Lxx1, 2*; and after that, was at the battle at he wo 


Cicero 7, Juſtin *, and Tertullian*; but, if Suidas fay t 
(out of Alian's book, De Providentia, as one may guek| 
the ſtyle and matter) he ſurvived that fight“; and died iner 
Lemnos of a lingering diſtemper : and this latter account ſe 
to be confirmed b Thocydiges and Herodotus: for the « 
ſays, “ He was with the Medes at Marathon ©,” without ſai 
he was killed there; and the other not obſcurely intinats 
that he was not killed; for he ſays, * His tooth, that drop 
out of his head upon the Attic ground; was the only face 
& of his body that had a fhare in that ſoil d.“ There we! 
only two generations then from Theſpis' time to the batt 
of Marathon; but there are four from Phalaris': for Theronab!c 
the Fourth from that Telemachus that depofed Phalans 
got the government of Agrigentum, Ol. LXXIII, 1, but man 
years only after that battle; and he was then at leſt xi) 
old, as appears from the ages of his ſon and daughter, e Ex 
will give a Table of both the lines of ſucceſſion : cular 
| 1. Telemachus, Pha «ill 
but wl 
Thalar 


| 2. Emmenides. 
Theſpis. 1. Piſiſtratus. 3. Aneſidamus. 


2. Hippias, Ol. LxxXI, 2. 4. Theron, Ol. xxl, uu 

It is true, Hippias was an old man at that time; though it aſun | 
pears, by the poſt and buſineſs Herodotus aſſigns him; vas 
he was not fo very old, as ſome make him. But, however, an 
| | | buſine 

w We have part of an Epigram made by Phrynichus himſelf ® in « bonſ} 
mendation of his own dancing: uch; 


2 7 by - + PO , / ol » » \ / 
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, — / \ 241 ell 
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x Marm. Arund. y Cic. ad Att. ix, 10, f La 
z Juſt. ii, 9. 4 Tert. adv, Gentes. bz 71 
d Suid. in I7Tia, c 'Thuc. vi, p. 482. 6 Ph 


© Herod. vi, 106. Sec above, p. 34, 359 36. 
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n be 28 old, if they pleaſe, as Theron's father; yet ſtill the 
tle is very apparent, that Theſpis is one whole generation 
hunger than halaris. 


to ſee with what vigour and addreſs he repels all theſe 
,uments, that have ſettled the time of Theſpis about Ol. 
His authorities are Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch; 
ho ſhall now be examined. The point which Mr. B. en- 
arours to prove, is this; that Theſpis ated Plays in Solon's 
ne, and conſequently before the death of Phalaris. Now 
e words of Laertius, which are all, he ſays, that any ways 


ling ate to this affair; are exactly theſe, ** Solon,” fays he, 
y tn hindered Theſpis from acting of Tragedies ; believing thoſe 
neſs WF falſe repreſentations to be of no uſe .“ Hence the Ex- 


niner infers, that Theſpis afted his Plays in the days of 
don; ſo that his argument lies thus: He was hindered 
from acting Tragedies; Ergo, he aQed Tragedies:“ i. e. 
ated them, becauſe he did not act them. Is not this now 
ſyllogiſm worthy of the acute Mr. B. and his new Syſtem 
Logic? And it is not a much better argument, if you turn 
$ face the quite contrary way? For if Solon, when | heſpis, 


we may ſuppoſe, made application to him for his leave to 


able to 1nfer, that Theſpis ated none; till after Solon's 
eth? which is the very account, that I have eſtabliſhed by 
d many arguments ! | 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and expreſs in 
he Examirer's behalf? It is true: for this Author relates par- 
cularly, „That Solon ſaw one of Theſpis' Plays; and then, 
 diſliking the way of it, he forbad him to act any more 8,” 
but what then? how does it appear, that this was done before 


e true ; yet Mr, B. will find it a difficult thing, to extort 
om it what he aims at. Why, yes,” he ſays, Solon 
' was Archon, Olymp. xLv1, 3; which is xLIV years before 
 Phalaris was killed.“ Here Mr. B. ſuppoſes, that this 
uhneſs with Theſpis happened in the year of Solon's Ar- 
bwonſhip ; which is directly to oppoſe his own Author Plu- 
ach; who relates at large, how Solon, after he was Archon, 
welled abroad x years; and after his return (how long after 


f Laer. Solone. Oligris indh Tea ywoia; aye Te J. ens, WG d- 

pin Thy beuJroyian, 

b Plut, Svlone. | 
We 


Thalaris' death? If I ſhould allow this ſtory in Plutarch to 


195 


It may now be a fit ſeaſon to viſit the learned Examiner; 


P. 166. : 
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{ Tragedies ; would not ſuffer him to do it: is it not rea- 


P. 166. 
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[272] we cannot tell) this thing paſſed between him and Theſy 
F. 166. 66 But Euſebius,” ſays Mr, B. „places the riſe of Traged 
Olymp. xL11, 2; a little after Solon's Archonſhip,” \y 

Mr. B. here ſtand to this, againſt the plain words of Plutardy 

Mr. B. either does or may know, that Euſebius' Hiſtories ; 

ſo ſhuffled and interpolated, and to disjointed from his Table 

that no wiſe Chronologer dares depend on them, in a point 

P. 167. any niceneſs, without concurrent authority, #** But,” ſays 
take the loweſt account that can be, that Solon ſaw Thefp 

& Plays at the end of his life; Solon died at the end of f 

< L111”, or the beginning of the LIVth Olympiad i, e. x1 

& years before Phalaris died.” Now here is a double mi 
repreſentation of the Author he pretends to quote. For th 

is nothing in Plutarch, about Olymp. 1111, or LIV. Heal 

tells us, that one Phanias ſaid 3 Solon died, when Hegeftraj 

was Archon; who ſucceded Comias, in whoſe year Pififta 
uſurped the government. But we know the date of Piſiſtra 
uſurpation is Olymp. Liv, 4; Comias being then Archon 

So that Solon, according to Phanias' dodtrine, died at Olymf 

LV, I; which is Iv years later than Mr, B. makes him ff 

But, to pardon him this fault, which in him ſhall paſs for 
ſmall one; yet the next will bear harder upon him: forl 
brings- in this date of Solon's death, out of Phanias; as if 
was a point uncontroverted, and allowed by Plutarch himſel 
whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, without the leſt toke 

of approhation ; and places before it a quite different accou 
from Heraclides, (an Author as old as Phanias, and much me 


bega 
utarch: 
low ? 
anti 
0 yea 
| exad 
ld to: 


SI 


PPP 
* Sox»; — 2 
m 


| conſiderable) “ That Solon lived, EYXNON X ON + 
: «© a LONG TIME after Piſiſtratus' uſurpation,” Nay, there erg t. 
4 L273) ſome ground for conjecture, that Plutarch di ſbelieved Phan... H. 
7 for he eſpouſes that common ſtory about Solon's converſat hat b 

with Croſfus * ; who came not to the Crown, till Ol. 11, WW; vas 
which is two years after Solon's death; according to Phan ab. 
and yet Solon did not ſee Crœſus, at his firſt acceſſion toll eis 
Throne; but after he had conquered x1v nations in Aſia, 1j f 
Herodotus tells it. So that, for any thing that Mr. B. pea. 
Yroved, Solon might poſſibly have this controverly e pa 

Eheſpis, after the death of the Sicilian Prince. But y em 
it was before his death? muſt the fame of this new divert bed this 
called Tragedy, which was then a diſhonourable thing, ar BY 
quaſhed by the Magiſtrate ; needs fly as far as Sicily, 10 for 
h Plut. Solone. 9, chi 1 

i Marm. Arund. K. . . OT APXONTOFZS, Laert 

* Plut, Solone. Flut,! 


Prin 
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nes Court? as if a new ſhow could not be produced at 
prtholomew Fair; but the Foreign Princes muſt all hear 


utarch * I muſt oy obſerve on Mr, B's ſide (what he forgot 
nie: o for himſelf;) that, as Plutarch tells this ſtory of Theſpis, 

muſt have happened a little before Piſiſtratus' FE ns : 
out Gl: he preſently ſubjoins, That when Piſiſtratus had wounded 
nfelf; and, pretending that he was ſet upon by enemies, 
fred to have a guard; © You do not act,“ ſays Solon to 
n, © the part of Ulyſſes well; for he wounded himſelf, to 


e. 1 (eceive his enemies: but you, to deceive your own coun- 


le m tymen,” Laertius tells it a little plainer ; That when Pi- 
r th atus had wounded himſelf ; Solon ſaid, “ Ay, this comes 
oy if Theſpis' acting and perſonating in his Tragedies !.“ 
era... both theſe paſſages together; and it muſt be allowed, 
iſtray at, as far as Plutarch's credit goes, it appears that Theſpis 
act ſome of his Plays before Olymp. LIV, 4. But we have 
hon 1 above; that the Arundel Marble and Suidas ſet the date 
Wi s Fr eſſay about Olymp. Lx1. And the age of Phrynichus 
Scholar ſtrongly favours their ſide; for, by their reckoning, 
ſs for began his Plays about xxv years after his Maſter ; but by 
atarch's, above L. And whoſe authority now ſhall we 
boy? Though there is odds enough againſt Plutarch, from 
antiquity of the Author of the Marble, who was above 
 toke o years older than he; and from his particular diligence 


co: eractneſs about the Hiſtory of the Stage; yet I will make 
ts Of add another reaſon or two, why I cannot here follow 
JNO For he himſelf tells me, in another place ; “ That the 
here er that brought Mues x, Haba, the ſtories and the calami- 
aug of Heroes upon the Stage, were Phrynichus and Aſchylus n:“ 


iat before them all Tragedy was ſatyrical; and the ſubject 
t was nothing elſe but Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this 
mmi er about Theſpis, and Solon, and Piſiftratus, be true; then 
eſpis muſt have repreſented Ulyſſes and other Heroes in his 
ys; for it is intimated, that Theſpis' acting gave the hint 
Piiftratus to wound himſelf; as Ulyſſes did. So that this 
er paſſage of Plutarch 1s a refutation of his former. The 
& ſeems to me to be this. Somebody had invented and pub- 
bed this about Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character 
wife Law-giver; and Plutarch, who would never balk a 
q ftory, though it did not exactly hit with Chronology ; 
wht it a fault to omit it in his Hiſtory of Solon's Lite, 


laert Solone, Exeter rag ra dai. 
Flut, Symp. Quæſt. J. i. 
Wo 
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We have another inſtance of this in the very ſame” Thad 
for he tells at large the converſation that Solon hag 
Croeſus"; though he prefaces it with this, © Tha 
c would ſhew, by chronological arguments, that it muſt 
& be a fiction.“ Nay, he is ſo far tranſported in behalf 
his ſtory ; that he accuſes the whole ſyſtem of Chrono 
a labyrinth of endleſs uncertainty o. And yet he himſelf 
other occaſions can make uſe of Chronological argument 
when he thinks they conduce to his deſign. As in the i 
Themiſtocles, he falls foul upon Stefit,zbrotus (an Aw 
as he himſelf owns?, contemporary with Pericles and Ci 
who, as Athenæus ſays d, had ſeen Pericles, and might poli 
ſee Themiſtocles too :) for affirming, That l hemiſtoce 
verſed with Anaxagoras and Meliſſus, the Philo 
«© Wherein he did not confider Chronology,” ſays Nag 
« for Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who 
* much younger than Themiſtocles; and Meliſſus was Ge 
„ againſt Pericles in the Samian war“.“ Here, we ſee 
great man could believe, that an argument drawn from 
is of conſiderable force: and yet, with humble fubmil 
Chronology ſeems to be revenged on him in this plac 
the ſlight he put upon it in the other. For Pericles wail 
ſo remote from Themiſtocles' time, but that one andthel 
perſon might be acquainted with them both; and event 
themtelves be acquainted with one another: the one being 
General within xv1 years after the other's baniſhal 
And firſt for Anaxagoras ; he might very well be peril 
known to Themiſtocles: for he was born at Ol. 1 
Apollodorus and Deinetrius Phalereus, two excellent Wi 
teſtify ©; and began to teach Philoſophy in Athens at x8 
of age, Ol. Lxxv, 1, when Callias was Archon the 
year of Xerxes' expedition, when I hemiſtocles acquimed 
glory; and 1x years before he was baniſhed. The 
Authors inform us, that Anaxagoras continued xx 
teaching at Athens; ſo that he had 1x entire years wl 
vate a friendſhip with Themiſtocles, And in the 
place, what hinders, but that Meliſſus too might bel 
miſtocles* friend; and yet be the Samian General, in 
againſt Fericles; which was at Olymp. LXXXIV, 4% 


n Plut. in Solone. '.: _ 
o Id. Xporizoig T10s Atyoptrons x&avooi, &c. . 


P Plut. in Cimone. q4 Athen. p. 589. 
r Flut. in Themiſt. Oz ed Toy Yeorwy αν,ννανε e. 1 
DPiod. p. 41, & 47. t Laert, in Anaxag. 1 


* Thucyd. Diod. Suid, v. Maire, who confounds Meliſſus f 
ltus the Orator, 
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woſe him to have been of the ſame age with Anaxagoras; 
micht then, as we have ſeen already, have been acquainted 
4 Themiſtocles : nay, ſuppoſe him, if you pleaſe, x years 
ter; and yet he would be but Lxx years old, when he was 
ral to the Samians. And what is there extraordinary in 
at? Anaxagoras himſelf furvived that war x11 years : 
we have had in our own time more Generals than one, 
ut were LXXX years of age. 

But Mr. B. will prove, “ that I myſelf allow Plutarch's 
zcount of Theſpis; and am obliged to defend it, as much 
x he is:“ becauſe I owned, in an other place, that he was 
contemporary with Solon x.“ The Reader ſhall judge 
Ween us; when I have told him the caſe. Johannes Ma- 
ths and another Writer relate; that, ſoon after the ſiege of 
Frey, in Oreſtes' time, one Themis or Theomis (i. e. as I. 
wected it, Theſpis) firſt invented Tragedies : in oppoſition 
ywhich, I affirmed ; that “ the true Theſpis lived in Solon's 
tine :” long enough after the taking of Troy. Now cer- 


ad no need to determine Theſpis“ age to a particular year; 
bit to ſay, he lived in the time of Solon: as without queſtion 
did; and may be ſuppoſed about xx years old, before Solon 
bed; if he made Tragedies at Olymp. Lx1. Mr. B. is pleaſed 
d call that diſſertation my 55 Epiſtle to Dr. Mill; which 
W ironically ſaid for hard: and indeed, to confeſs the truth, it 


about Anapzſtic Verſes v. 

And ſo much for the age of Theſpis: I ſhall now conſider 
te opinion of thoſe, that make Tragedy to be older than 
tom, And what has the learned Examiner produced, to main- 


ages of Plato and Laertius; which every ſecond-hand 
nter quotes, that ſpeaks but of the age of Tragedy : one of 
lich paſſages tells us, That Tragedy did nat commence with 


le other, That of old in Tragedy the Chorus alone per- 
formed the whole Drama; afterwards Theſpis introduced 
one Actor b.“ This is all he brings; except a hint out of 


Laer. ibid, 

Diſſcrt. ad Mal. p. 46. “ Soloni æqualis fuit.“ 

dee above, p. 133, dec. | TP. 170, 17, 172. 
Plato in Min. d wana. = 


d Laert, in Plat. 
8 Ariſtotle: 


00 hard for him to bite at; as appears by his moſt miſerable 


Wan this aſſertion? Nothing but two common and obvious 


Theſpis nor Phrynichus; but was very old at Athens“: 


199 


P. 166, 
170. 


y there was no need of exactneſs here; where the diſtance 
de two ages ſpoken of was ſo many whole centuries. I 


(277] 
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Ariſtotle: who, affirming that Æſchylus invented the ſecy 
Actor, implies, he ſays, that Theſpis found out the f 
Now for two of his authorities, Laertius and Ariftotle: th 
words 'of theirs do not prove, that Tragedy is older tl 
Theſpis. For Theſpis might be the firſt introducer of « 
Actor; and yet be the inyenter too of that fort of Tragy 


ws VET 
( , el 
fy 
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that was performed by the Chorus alone. At firſt, his Pl nta 
might be but rude and imperteCt ; ſome Songs only and Da e! 
by the Chorus, and the Hemichoria, 1. e. the two halves of i cr:c! 
Chorus, anſwering to each other: afterwards, by long uſe ai) |: 
experience, perhaps of xx, or XXX, or XL years, he mi ert 
improve upon his own invention; and introduce one Ae vi 
to diſcourſe while the Chorus took breath. What inconſiſten e ab 
is there in this? /Eſchylus, we fee, is generally reported alks 8 
the inventer of the ſecond Actor: and yet ſeveral belieuiM it '« 
that afterwards he invented too the third Actors; for, in Wir: 
making of LXXV Plays, he had time enough to imp er 
farther upon his firſt model. Where then is Mr, B's c mak: 
quence, that he would draw from Laertius and Ariſtoſ Dead 
But he has Plato yet in reſerve : who affirms, “ That TWM0guc 
« gedy was in ule at Athens; long before Theſpis' time.” WF and 
have already obſerved, in anſwer to this, That Plato him Mo 
relates it as a paradox; and nobody that came after him ve bac 
ſecond him in it. He might be excuſed indeed by this = 
tinction, that he meant, Ayrooxediaopora, the extempꝗ del 
Songs in praiſe of Bacchus; which were really older o 
Theſpis, and gave the firſt riſe to Tragedy: were it not t hich 
he afhrms there, That Minos the King of Crete was in Rhada 
duced in thoſe old Tragedies before Theſpis' time?. Wh (man 
by no means may be allowed: for the old Tragedy was ay; b 
Ta rupix) x, Ocxnsinn, dancing and ſinging; and had no ſeri.” 
and doleful argument, as Minos muſt be; but all jollity ap 
mirth. | | opinio! 
Mr. B. here takes his uſual freedom of giving my charal i Man 
«© He believes,” he ſays, Laertius' works are better kno dete p 
&« to me, than Plato's.” What Authors he believes | Us bly 
beſt acquainted with, is to me wholly indifferent: but, f \ next 
he ſeems curious about my acquaintance with Books, I. are-ha 
tell him privately in his ear; that the laſt acquaintance I Viale 
of this fort, was with the worſt Author I ever yet met uf 
lues w. 


But ſurely one would think now; that the Examiner hu 
a 5 \ ö \ We, thi 

c Vita AÆſch. To ręic vr0ugtTny avT0; it. | 

E Sec here, p. 236. ; | 

© Plat. in Minoè. 
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4 rery well verſed in Plato: ſince he is ſo pert upon me, 


ſeco 

f lde that Jam not. Now the Reader ſhall ſee preſently, 12791 
lis ve. paſſage of Plato, whether Mr. B. #nows that 
; or rather“ caſts his eye upon him,” as he did on p. 160. 
of en and the Greek Tragedians. The Interlocutors in this 


Ialoguc are >-crates and one Minos an Athenian, his ac- 
iniance; and the ſubject of half their diſcourſe is, to vin- 


Dane Minos, the ancient king of Crete, from the character 
zor cruclty and injuſtice; which the Tragic Poets by their 
e bad faſtened upon him. Now our Examiner, with his bl 


derful diligence and ſenſe, believes the perſon, that talks 


Ae with Socrates, to be Minos the old King of Crete; who | 
ſte above pc years before himf : “ Minos,“ ſays he, } 
ried aks Socrates, how men come to have ſuch an opinion of i 


N 
ius ſeverity ;”* 1, e. of Minos' own that ſpeaks; as plainly 1 


nogue; and be almoſt like Mezentius, (the Phalaris of his 


p, and therefore worthy of Mr. B's reſpect;) who | 
177 Fe 4 


liey 

in ears there from Mr. B's context. Is not this Gentleman 1 

mp very well qualified to paſs cenſures upon Writers? that | 

con make Plato's diſcourſes to be like Lucian's Dialogues of 1 

ito: Dead! Nay, that can put the Dead and the Alive together in 1 
1 
1 


him Mortua quinetiam  jungebat corpora vivis ! 
1 wolf it had read that ſhort Treatiſe of Plato's, without being 7 
his %%; he might ſee ſome of thoſe numerous places, which p. 147. 148 
mod tell him, that Minos, the Interlocutor there, was not #4 
r Mes of Crete. Doſt thou know,” ſays Socrates to him, 1 
ot H vbich of the Cretan kings were good men; as Minos and 
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kladamanthys, the Sons of Jove and Europa?“ © Rha- 
amanthys,” replies the other, © was a good man, they 
ky; but Minos was cruel, ſevere, and unjuſt.” * Have a 801 
are,” fays Socrates again to him; *“ this borders upon 
laſphemy and impiety: but I will ſet you right in your 
opinion of Minos; leaſt you, who are a Man, the fon of 


s in 
Wh 


** 


— — 
3 


D 
CS 
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rr 


aa Man, ſhouldſt offend againſt a Hero, the ſon of Jove.“ 

no ele places be not ſufficient to make the Examiner ſenſible $ 
1 us blunder ; I will give him ſeveral others, 60 when he and A 
. f | next talk together,” And I will tell him this farther, 3H 
Ierthand; that, in my opinion, Plato himſelf publiſhed 1 
Ia Dialogue without naming the Interlocutor; it was only 1 
tu, „ eh, © Socrates and Somebody.“ Afterwards 38 
him was made the name of that unknown perſon ; from 1 


";, the title of the Dialogue. But I hardly think, that he 


f Edit. 3. laſt leaf. 5 | 
: 8 2 that 


402 
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years afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians 0 


at ſecond-hand from Jul. Scaliger; who 'fays, * Trag 


too of an other, that took it at the ſame hand; the learned 
Voſſius: “ Aiunt quidam,” fays he, “ Theſei ad | 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR 1g 
that firſt did it, ever imagined, ſuch an ingenious Auth 
Mr. B. could have been caught in fo ſorry a trap. 

To convince us that Tragedy was older than Theſpis, 
B. aſſures us; That Plutarch, in the Life of Theſeys 
«© PRESSLY tells us; that the acting of Tragedies vu 
6 part of the Funeral Sotemnities, which the Athenians 
& formed at the tomb of Theſeus.“ But he has been 
already by another, that there is * no ſuch thing in Plut 
4 Life of Theſeus; or, if there was, yet Tragedy would 
c on that account be older than Theſpis; for Theſeus 
„ no tomb at Athens, before the days of Theſpiss” 
B. has pleaded guilty to this“; and confeſſed, that he te 


« effe rem antiquam conſtat ex hiſtoria 5 ad Theſei na 
« ſepulchrum certaſſe Tragicos legimus !.“ I will tell 


e chrum certaſſe Tragicos ; atque eam fuiſſe Tragadi lt 
« vetuſtiſſimam *,” Well, I will not impute this to MAM,-14t 
as a fault; ſince Scaliger and Voſſius have erred before 1 
I will only obſerve the difference between thoſe great . 

and the greater Mr. B. They cite no authority for * 
they ſay, becauſe they ſaid it only at ſecond-hand; M mY s 
who took it at truſt from them, believing that they 3 
out of Plutarch's Life of Theſeus, cites Him for it at a v jet 
in his Margin; and in the text fays, he expreſily tells won: 
What poor and cowardly ſpirits were They; in comparil ok 
Mr. B.! They wanted the manly and 'generous cou *© 


note Authors they had never read, with an air of afſu 
1 is a great blot upon their memories; but, howere 
will let it paſs; and examine a little into the ſtory of Th 
tomb, becauſe ſuch great men have been miſtaken in it. 
were it true that Tragedies had been acted at Theſeus 
(which is not ſo;) yet thoſe Tragedies would be ſo tar 
being the firſt: that they came Lx years after Theſpis 
hibited his. Theſeus died in baniſhment; being mu 
and privately buried in the Ile of Scyros: and, about 


ences, 

lected 
any At 
This, 
re forg; 
un, 4 
u comn 
m; and 
ne wil 


up his bones; and carry them to Athens: which was Nr. 
ingly done by Cimon, Olymp. LXXVII, 4. Mera 7 Mlepared 
; ſays Plutarch, ®aidw/G? "ApxovrQ”, 4 After the Med Warne 


£ View of Diſlert. p. 72. "Putin 
b P. ult. 3d Edit. i Scal. de Post. i, 5. a Lacrt. 
X Vol. Poct. ii, 12, Veurf, 


dee her 


'AGH OF TYAGCTEHDY, 


uthollſ non, when Phædon was Archon, the oracle bid the Athe- 
nans fetch home the bones of Theſeus; and it was done 


pis, by Cimon ',” If the reading be not corrupted, this oracle 
eus, is given Olymp. Lxxv1, 1; for then Phædon was Archon: 
was this rate it will be ſeven years before the oracle was 
lans ed. But I rather believe; that for Mad Id, 


deen ought to correct it, Mad *Ageiuv©,, When Aphep- 
fon was Archon.“ A was loſt in Ace, becauſe Mad 
with that letter: and a: and s are commonly put one for 
other; being accidentally pronounced both alike. Now 
$i» was Archon, Olymp. LXXVII, 4”; which was the 
n year that Cimon fetch'd Theſeus' bones, as Plutarch re- 
ait; who adds too, that Agel was the Archon n. Dio- 


tell , in the annal of that year, ſays; Phæon was Archon: 
ned b the old reading is, "Apyorr@> Abiuνẽj aαο e The 
d | Editions ſubſtitute Sai, but the true lection is 


mw, as appears from Laertius and Plutarch: and this 
nation in Diodorus confirms my ſuſpicion about the firſt 


oe ige in Plutarch: for as here Aged was changed into 
15 u', fo there it might be into Saiον e The Arunde- 
Ml Marble calls him ts a placing *Apyovros 'Arngioves 
this very year. Meurfius®, from theſe faulty places in 


hon: about Olymp. Lxx111, 3; at Olymp. LXXVI, 1; 
jd IXXVII, 4; Whereas really he was but once Archon, 
Olymp. LXXVI, 1, But there is another miſtake com- 
ted by Jol. Scaliger; that has had very odd conſe- 
ences, Scaliger, in his Oaupriadur cvaypaps, which he 


my Authors; makes Age, to be Archon at Ol. Lxx1v, 
This, I am perſuaded, he did not do out of deſign; but 
re forgetfulneſs ?: for he intended to have ſet it at Olymp. 
un, 4; but, in the interval between reading his Author, 
u committing this note to writing, his memory deceived 
n; and he put it at Olymp. LXxIv, 4. This 9 of 
ne will be made out from Scaliger's own words there; 
Mur. of, 0, Agen. Tonpd rns kennt, vr Twas* 


pred with Laertius', from whence they are taken: 
ed rng E £77) Ape ty TW F. tru Th 74 : Od ia dos % 


' Put. in Theſeo. 

ert. in Soct at. n Plut. Cim. 

Mrurſ. Archont. ii, 6, 7. PE q 
dee cre, p· 158, and 415. a Laert, in Socr. 


lected from all the notes of time that he could meet with 
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nch and Laertius, makes Phædon to have been thrice 


[283] 


S 3 After 
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After this comes Meurſius; who miſtakes that Our 
evaypxpn, for an ancient piece firſt publiſhed out of 
by Scaliger; and, ſeeing Aphepſion named there as Archon 
LXxIv, 4; he interpolates Laertius, to make him agree 
it“: by which means he makes two falſhoods in Lach 
which was right before he medled with it: for he ſets A | 
ſion at Olymp. Lxx1v, 4, inſtead of 'Lxxvir, 4; and Ha 
LXXV1I, 4, he puts Phædon, inſtead of Aphepſion 
beſides this, he dates Cimon's taking of Scyros, and the f 
ing of Theſeus' bones, at Ol. Lxxiv, 4*; berni Plut 
ſays, Aphepſion was Archon, at the time of that adi 
which is a miſtake of a dozen years: for this was done 
ILXXVII, 3, and 4; as is plain from Diodorus , and inti 
even by Plutarch himſelf, Nay, to ſee how error is prt 
gated, even Petavius too was caught here; for, at Ol. 1 
4, he takes notice of Laertius' inconſiſtency, as he tho 
it: © He makes Socrates to be born,” ſays he, “ at 
„ Olympiad: but he names Aphepſion for the Arehon; 
% was not in this year, but Olymp. Lxx1v, 4%.” And a 
at Olymp. Lxxiv, 4, PFetavius makes Aphepfion to be 
chon *, and cites Laertius for 1t in the Life of Socrates: 


he adds, „ That in this year Cimon fetched Theſeus' WM” Tra 
from Scyros to Athens.” Here, we fee, are the very! wife 
miſtakes that Meurſius fell into; and the ſole occafa e b 
them all, was the heedleſſneſs of Jof. Scaliger. But Pet able of 
[843 bas yet another miſchance : for he adds ; that, © upo = lo 
bringing of | heſeus bones, the prizes for Tragedians * 
inſtituted: which is part of the error of Jul. Scaliger red of 
Ger. Voſſius, that we have noted above: the original eus 
ſeems to have been this miſtaken paſſage of Plutarch; edy b 
after he has related how the bones of Theſeus were bro ullage o 
in poinp to Athens by Cimon; Ebro dt, ſays he, (furniſ] 
3 p 3 ene his tur 
pony ATTOY », Thv Twy Tpxywdwr xgiow ovoanchy esu. 8 
Now it ſeems that ſome believed AYTOT to be ſpoken of . 
ſeus: and from thence they coined the ſtory of TA ca of 
being aRed at his tomb. But it plainly relates to Cin * Ad 
who, with the reſt of the Generals, fat judge of the Pla "= W 
Sophocles and AÆſchylus at that Olymp. Lxxv11, 4; and Wiſh Clift 
r Meurſ. Arch. ii, 7. s Thid. =_ 
t Plut. Cimon. x Diod. p. 45. of Pi 

» Pciav. Doctr. Temp. 11. p. 570. x [bid. p. 567. 
y Inde Tragœdorum inſtitutus eſt Agon,“ * = 

IeW O 


2 Plut. Cim. 


* 


Herod, y 


AGHEaF SF TOTES To. 


igory to the former =, Upon the whole then, firſt it 
ars againſt Mr. B; that Tragedies were not ated among 
glemnities at Theſeus' tomb: and, ſecondly, that Theſeus' 
ud was not built til! Olymp. Lxxv1t, 4; in Eſchylus' and 
hocles? time, long after J heſpis: ſo that, were it true, that 
noedies had been one of thoſe funeral ſolemnities; yet it 


The 


Trgedy, But theſe are miſtakes of his, only for want 
rading : the next that I am going to mention, let others 
ve from what want it proceeds. The caſe is this: A 
ain Writer has accuſed Mr. B. of a falſe citation of 
arch's Life of Theſeus; “ for there is no ſuch thing as 
ke quotes in that Life. In the Life of Cimon indeed 
here is ſomething, that an ignorant perſon might conſtrue 


e och a ſenſe v.“ To this Mr. B. _ That he owns 
50 ss miſled by Jul. Scaliger; who affirms the thing, but 
| g es nobody for it. And perhaps,” ſays Mr. B. farther , 


of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, relating to this matter.“ 
x this excuſe implies an affirmation, that he had his eye 
tat paſſage in the Life of Cimon; when he wrote that 
ut Tragedies at Theſeus'ꝰ tomb. But the contrary of this 
janifeſt, from his own Book; for he quotes not the Life of 
non, but the Life of Theſeus; where there is not one 
able of Tragedies. So that he quoted Plutarch az a venture; 
out looking into him at all. Where is the truth then of 
„not FULLY conſidering?” If Mr. B's very excuſes ſtand 
need of excuſe ; how inexcuſable muſt the reſt be ! 

|: was the Examiner's purpoſe, to ſhew ſome footſteps of 
gedy before the time of Theſpis, But he has not obſerved 
ulage of Herodotus, (becauſe his ſecond-hand writers did 
(furniſh him with it;) which of all others had been fitteſt 
is turn. „ The dicyonians,“ ſays that Hiſtorian, -** in 
ery reſpect honoured the memory of Adraſtus ; and par- 


of Witcularly they celebrated the ſtory of his Life with Tra- 
al Choruſes: not making Bacchus the ſubje& of them, 
Cu bet Adraſtus. But Cliſthenes aſſigned the Choruſes to 


bacchus ; and the reſt of the feſtival to Melanippus 4.“ 
ls Cliſtnenes, here ſpoken of, was grandfather to Cliſthenes 
Athenian 35 who was the main agent in driving out the 
of Piſiſtratus, at Olymp. LXVII. And, ſince 1 ragical 


Put. ibid. See Marm. Arund. epoch. 5 7. 
' View of Difſert; P. 72. c P. ult. 3d Edit. 
terod, v. c. 67, Ta a 29T5 Texynoios Nero iy νE. 

| 5 4 Choruſos 


ud be no argument for that antiquity, that Mr. B. aſſigns 


vas too haſty in not fully conſidering the whole paſſage 
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206 DISSERTATION UPON PHALARTs, 


Choruſes were uſed in Sicyon before that Cliſthenes time; 

appears they muſt be long in uſe before the time of Theſp 

who was one generation younger than Cliſthenes himſe 

And, agreeably to this, Themiſtius tells us; “ That the di 

© onians were the inventers of Tragedy: and the Athenix 

ce the finiſhers*.” And, when Ariſtotle ſays, © That fo 

[236] ce of the Peloponneſians pretend to the invention of it!; 

underſtand him of theſe Sicyonians. Now, if Mr. B. h 

bar met with this place of Herodotus; with what triumphj 

and inſulting would he have produced it! what plenty of { 

rility and grimace would he have poured out on this occafi 

But I have ſo little apprehenſions, either of the force 

this argument, or of Mr. B's addreſs in managing it; tha 

here give him notice of it, for the improvement of 

next Edition. The truth is, there is no more to be inf 

from theſe paſſages; than that, before the time of Theh 

the firſt grounds and rudiments of I ragedy were laid: th 

were Chorvoſes and extemporal Songs, aur:oxrdaguna' 

nothing written nor publiſhed, as a Dramatic Poem: ſo 

Phalaris is ſtill to be indicted for a Sophiſt; for ſaying his 

Fairy Poets wrote Tragedies againſt hims. Nay, the 

word Tragedy was not heard of then at Sicyon ; though 

rodotus names Tpzyax>5 xopss, the Tragical Choruſes: wh 
by and by ſhall be conſidered, „ 

Mr. B. is fo very obliging; “ that, if I will ſuffer my 

c“ to be taught by him, he will ſet me right” in my not 

of Tragedy. I am willing to be taught by any body ; m 

more by the great Mr. B. though, as to this particular 

P. 59. Tragedy, | dare not honour myſelf, as Mr. B. un 

Teacher, by _ him, © That the foundation of all 

« little knowledge ] have in this matter was laid by H 

For there is nothing true, in the long lecture that he rea 

me here about Tragedy ; but what I might have learn'd ou 

Ariſtotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Voffius, Marmora On 

enſia, and other common Books. And as for the fingu'an 

{z37] in it, which I could not have learn'd in other places; ( 

who am here to be taught, may ule ſuch freedom with 

Maſter ;) they are ſuch leſſons, as I hope I am now too ol 

learn, I will not fift into them too minutely ; for I will 

ſerve the reſpect and diſtance, that is due to him fron 
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AGE OF  CHRAGED Yo 


lar: but there is one particular, that I muſt not omit ; 
1 he tells me, as out of Ariſtotle, that the ſubject of pri- 
de Tragedy was Satirical Reproofs of vicious men and 
wers of the times: ſo that he explains very dextrouſly, 
de thinks, the expreſſion of Phalaris; “ That the Poets 
[rote Tragedies AGAINST. him :” for the meaning, he ſays, 
tis: © That they wrote Lampoons, and abuſive Satyrical 
Copies of Verſes upon him.“ But it were well, if this 
abe a warning to him, when he next pretends to teach 
ers: to conſider, firſt, how lately he himſelf came from 
vol, The words of Ariſtotle, that he refers to, are; 
That Tragedy at firſt was Larupmy be? which Mr. B. in 
kep judgement and reading, interprets Satyr and Lampoon z 
funding the Satyrical Plays of the Greeks with the Satire 
he Romans: though it is now above a hundred years, ſince 
þubon i wrote a whole Book; on purpoſe to ſhew they had 
imilitude or affinity with one another. The Greek Sa- 


N | _ only a jocoſe ſort of Tragedy, confiſting of a 
0 us of Satyrs, (from which it had its name, ) that talked 
is HM ioufly, befitting their character: but they never gave 


Reproots to the vicious men of the times;” their whole 
tourſe being directed to the action and ſtory of the Play, 
ich was Bacchus, or ſome antient Hero, turned a little to 
rule, There is an entire Play of this kind yet extant, 
Cyclops of Euripides; but it no more concerns the vicious 
at Athens in the Poet's time, than his Oreſtes or his 
uba does. As for the abuſive Poem or Satire of the 
(mans, it was an invention of their own ; Satira tota noftra 
 fays Quintilian; * © Satire is entirely ours?” and, if the 
Rexs had any thing like it, it was not the Satyrical Plays of 
Tragic Poets; but the old Comedy, and the Silli made by 
nophanes, I imon, and others, © Satire,” ſays Diomedes, 
mong the Romans, is Now an abuſive Poem, made to re- 
prove the vices of men ',” Here we ſee it was a Poem of 
Romans, not of the Greeks; and it was now, that is, 
r Lucilius' time, that it became abufive; for the Satire of 
mus and Pacuvius was quite of another nature. And now 
ich of my Maſters muſt I be taught by ? by Quintilian and 
medes ? or by the young Orbilius, that has laſhed Scaliger 
dalmaſius at that inſolent rate? But Mr B. offers to prove, 
tthe old Tragedy had a mixture of Lampoon; from Theſpis 


Ariſt. pott. 4. | 


I. Cafaub. de Satyrica & Satira. Par. 1595. 
int. X, I, 1 | | Diomed. p. 482. 
| Cart 


P. 180, 
181. 
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P. 180. Cart that he carried his Plays in: “ From which Can” ( 
., Scurrility and Buffoonry were ſo uſually uttered : 0 

„% E ν ein, and EE apatn; niyev, became proverbial . 

c preſſions for Satire and Jeering.” What an odious y 

is here, EEaα²s gie Sure all the Buffoonry of that Can 
talks of, could not be ſo nauſeous; as this one Barbariſm, 
deſire to know, in what Original Author (for his ſecond-hy 
Gentlemen he muſt excuſe me) this wonderful word may 
found: the Original of which ſeems a miſtake of i 4 

for a participle 'EZapatu, But to leave this to keep eo 

ny with Avrvyovidas and Seatuxidai ®, I will crave leave 

tell him; that they were other Carts, and not Theſpis, t 

this Proverb Ta ig apazw was taken from. For they get 

[239] rally uſed Carts in their pomps and proceſſions, not only 
the Feſtivals of Bacchus ; but of other Gods too; And; 
ticularly in the Eleuſinian Feaſt, the women were carried 

the proceſſion in Carts ; out of which they abuſed and jec 

one another: Ariſtophanes in Plutus; 
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Upon which paſſage the old Scholiaſt ® and Suidas e have 


note: * That in thoſe Carts the women, #oudopay anna wor 


* made abuſive jeſts one upon another ;” and eſpecially ; 2 
bridge over the river Cephiſſus, where the proceſſion uledil 10 
ſtop a little; from whence to abuſe and jeer was called 94 755 
pigery?P, Theſe: Eleufinian Carts are mentioned by Virgl, C 15 
the firſt of his Georgics ; A # 


*« Tardaque Eleuſinæ matris volventia plauſtra 4: found 
which moſt of the Interpreters have been miſtaken in; for e be. 
Poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they v ieſpis 
uicd at her Feaſts. But, beſides the Eleuſinian, there was Trage. 
lame cuſtom in many other feſtival pomps; whence it 1 outly 
that IIchiredeiu and Townes came at laſt to ſignify ſcoffins e belt a 
railing. So Demoſthenes takes the word ; and his Scho ere 
lays*, „ That in thoſe pomps they uſed to put on via wot | 
* and riding in the carts abuſe the people; from wher loung 
„ ſays he, © coines the Proverb, ig awaZng jus been bat pr 

See here, p. 128. . 159 

n Schol. Ariſt. p. 48. o Suid. in Ta E avaten In a 


? ile ſych. Ted. | 1 Georg, i, 163. 
Demo. de Carona, p. 134. edit. Par. | 


A GE 9 Dr. 


ich Demoſthenes uſes in the ſame Oration *. So that the 
paſſage of this Orator, which Mr. B. cites in his margin, 
ot mean'd of the carts of Fragedians. It is true, Harpocration* 
a Suidas ® underſtand it of the pomp in the Feaſts of Bacchus: 
teren there too, they were not the Tragic, but the Comic 
ws who were ſo abuſive; for they alſo had their Carts to 
my their Plays in. The Comic Poets,” ſays the Scho- 
fon Ariſtophanes”, © rubbing their faces with lees of 
wine, that they might not be known ; were carried about 
in Carts, and fung their Poems in the High-ways : from 


ghence came the Proverb, Qs i awoZtns nanci, To rail as 


* mpudently as out of a Cart.” Mr. B. concludes this para- 
bn with a kind hint; “ That the Doctor may perhaps, 
gi |cfore he dies, have a convincing proof; that a man may 
on e the ſubject of ſuch Tragedies, (i. e. ſuch Lampoons and 


1huſes from Carts ;) while he is living.“ TI heartily thank 
in, for telling the world; what worthy Adverſaries I am like 


nite his kindneſs, I affure him; that I ſhall no more valuc, 
be concerned at, thoſe /ampooning T ragedies ; than if they 
re ceally ſpoken eut of Carts 3 which perhaps may ſtill be 
| fitteſt Stage for ſuch kind of Tragedians. | 
There are two paſlages of Horace and Plutarch, that con- 
n the riſe and origin of Tragedy; | 
Ignotum Tragicz genus inveniſſe Camœnæ 

« Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe poëmata Theſpis *.“ 


d Gs A Aryoutrwy Toy oip) Otomw in Tiv TpxySdizv N, . 
rol Ws the ürſt of theſe, as Mr. B. gloſſes upon it, means; it 


s an unknown kind of Tragic Poetry, which Theſpis 
ound out:“ and implies, ** there was another known kind in 
ue before him.” The latter, he fays, may import; that 
ieſpis did not invent, *“ but only gave life and motion to 
Tragedy, by making it Dramatic.“ Now Mr. B. either 
ouſly believes theſe interpretations; or not. If he daes; 
let advice his Friends can give him is, to trouble his head 
more with Critic : for it will never do him credit, If he 
nat believe them; where is that modeſty, “ becoming a 
Loung Writer ;” or that ſincerity, becoming a Gentleman; 
lat prudence, becoming a Man? It is a dangerous thing, to 


f. 159. t Harp. in Tlowrs;a, Avoryoiaxaic ic ralf. 
" 5 K © apatng, KY Analog. 
"nl. Ariſt. p. 76. 
a cr. in Arte Poet, 
Hut, in Solone, 
tri fle 


have, and what honourable weapons they will uſe; and, to 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIs, 
trifle with the world; and to put thoſe things upon ol 


which he believes not himſelf. No man ever deſpiſed At 
Readers; that did not ſuffer for it at the laſt, Hope 8 
whether Mr. B. believes theſe interpretations or not; | xe of 
reſolved not to refute them, For, though I have often ou 
already, and ſhall have ftill, a very ignoble employmem * 
anſwering ſome of his little cavils; yet I have ſpirit enoupl = 
think, that there may be /ome drudgery ſo very mean Hor 
be really below me. 5 „Car 

We are come now to the laſt point about Tragedy; and jd beca 
is the origin of the name. I had obſerved, That the e 
& of Tragedy was no older than the thing; as ſometim ma 
« happens, when an old word is les, and applied 1% 0 
e new notion,” So that the very word, Tpaywdiz, Which ght 
falſe Phalaris uſes in his Epiſtles, was not ſo much as heat older! 
in the days of the true one, Mr. B. commences his anf d in 
to this, with an acuteneſs familiar to him. “ What de But Ih 
de mean?“ ſays he, Names, I thought, were invent wdotu 
<« fignify Things; and that the things themſelves muſt be, be meme 
the names by which they are called,” Now I leave I Chorul 
the ſagacious ee. to diſcover, what I cannot do, the the 
tinency and the drift of this paſſage of Mr. B's, Howe" that 
let it belong to any thing or nothing, it is a propoſition ¶ et up 
in itſelf ; * That things themſelves muſt be, before the i y r 
&* by which they are called.“ For we have many new ier be 
in Muſic made every day, which never exiſted beſore; ng e 
ſeveral of them are called by names, that were former eck is c 
uſe: and perhaps the tune of Chevy Chace, though it en? 
famous antiquity, is a little younger than the name of 91 
Chace itſelf, And I humbly conceive; that Mr. Ho muſt v 
Book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite fo anci man 
as its name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B, wh pre 
he endeavours at ſubtilty and niceneſs. It is true; len he c 
Things are eternal, or as old as the world, which we ci ve th 
works of Nature; they muſt be older than the Names tag! So 
given them: but in things of art or notion, that have e and 
exiſtence from man's intelle& or manual operation; th was 
themſelves may be many years younger than the names by up was a 
they are called; and ſo the thing Tragedy may poſſib b famj] 
younger, than the name that it is called by. (ther pl 

The reaſon, therefore, why I affirined, “ That the before g 
of Tragedy was no older than the thing, was; becaule Damia 
Authors aiſured me, that the word Tragedy * was firſt e Clorute 


# Teaſudia, Teay®', 


ACE OF TRAGCED Y, 


Nl 


"the Goat that was the prize of it; which prize was firſt 
d 


fttuted in Theſpis' time. So the Arundel Marble, in the 

lh of Theſpis: K drin d TpayO” And the 

Goat was appointed for the prize.“ So Dioſcorides, in his 

beam upon T heſpis ; 
— Tea YG a0 ov. 

Horace, ſpeaking of the ſame perſon ; 


Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum.” 


We 


[ 


1 e etymology of the word; and that the gueſſes of ſome 
 "W:.nmarians, Toaywdic ; uaſi tpuysdico, or Teaywdia guaſe 
ime 7 fe 7 puYx9igs SN gu 


1a dn, and other ſuch like, were abſurd and ridiculous ; 
ought, as I do ſtill, that the very name of Tragedy was 


nd in the Epiſtles of the true Phalaris. 
But I have not 4 what I myſelf lately quoted out of 


odotus; that the Sicyonians before Theſpis' time honoured 
memory of Adlraſtus, Texyioios xopoior*. © with Tragical 
Choruſes .“ If this be 15 here appears an ample teſtimony, 
tthe word Tragedy was older than Theſpis. But for a 
1 that meddles with this kind of learning, the firſt ſtock 
kt up and proſper with, is ſound judgement ; which gives 
rery name and being to Critic, x: without which he will 


2 nd ne a | 
rr be able to ſteer his courſe ſucceſsfully among many 
e; ing contradictions. As in this paſſage of Herodotus, 


ch is contrary to what others aſſure us, what courſe is to 
taken? muſt we ſtand dubious and neuters between both, 
cry out upon ** the uncertainty of Heathen Chronology ?” 
muſt we not rather ſay; That Herodotus, who himſelf 


ci many years after Theſpis, when Tragedy was frequent 
}, improved to its higheft pitch; made uſe of a Prolepſis, 
en be called them "Tpayinss yopzs 3 meaning ſuch Choruſes, 


nve the firſt riſe to that which in his titne was called Tra- 
y! So we have ſeen before; that Porphyry, and Jambli- 
s, and Conon, ſpeak of Taurominium; at a time: when that 
Ne was not yet heard of: but they mean'd the city Naxos, 
twas afterwards called ſo. Such an anticipation is common 
familiar, in all ſorts of writers. And if Herodotus, in 
Ader place, where he ſays, „That the Epidaurians (long 
fore Suſarion lived in Attica) honoured the Goddeſſes 
Damia and Auxefia Xogoior wyuyanmios xepropniost with 
woruſes of women, that uſed to abuſe and burleſque the 


2 Herod. v. c. 67. 
« women 


d becauſe I was fully perſuaded by them, that this was the 


older than Theſpis: and conſequently could not have been 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIg 


cc women of the Country ,“ had called them yopcios vun 
Comical Choruſes; he had ſaid nothing unworthy of a 
Hiſtorian :. becauſe thoſe Choruſes of women were much 
the ſame ſort, that were afterwards called Comical ; tho 


om t 
T [1 
ſ (dS, V 


Baceh1 


perhaps at that time the word Comical was not yet mint _ 
But let us ſee what Mr. B. advances ; to ſhew that the nz 1. B 
of Tragedy 1s older than Theſpis. It cannot reaſonab quity 
& queſtioned,” ſays he; © but that thoſe Bacchic Hymns n: 
& {ung in Chorus round their altars (from whence the reg and 
ce Tragedy came) were called by this name Tragedy, f ful and 
& Tpay©-, the goat ; the ſacrifice, at the offering of uh * 
4 theſe Odes were ſung.” But he preſently ſubjoins ; “ = 
« as to this we are in the dark, and have only probabiliti Os 
& guide us.” If we are in the dark, I dare affirm, that he verlc 
Examiner will leave us fo ſtill ; for it is not his talent, to Mocha 
light to any thing; but rather to make it darker than oo, 
before. It cannot reaſonably,” he ſays, “ be queſtion hc H 
Why not? I pray. Becauſe it would be a queſtion, that” Tra 
could not anſwer. I know no other unreaſonableneſs in « ging 
tioning it; for he has not one authority, for what he ſup lan Cl 
here; That the name of Tragedy was as old as the inſtitu I, B.] 
of ſacrificing a Goat to Bacchus : but, on the contrary, Trag 
have expreis teſtimonies ; that it was no ancienter, than lis d 
the Goat was made the prize to be contended for by the ende 
As, beſides the paſſages cited before, Euſebius ſays in Come 
Chronicle; * Certantibus in Agone Tragos, 1, e. Hire older 
e præmio dabatur; unde aiunt Tragœdos nuncupatos: Com 
Diomedes the Grammarian;“ Tragœdia a Tpayy & d di being 
« quoniam olim actoribus Tragicis, Tpxy©», id eſt, Hi and 
„ præmium cantus proponebatur.“ Etymol. Mag. K «> 
T:ayudiz, ori TpayO” 11 won ADN Eriero. Philargyriu hene 
Virgil's Georgics: ** Dabatur Hircus, præmii nomine; 8 
„ hoc genus poematis Tragœdiam volunt dictam ©,” A 8 
other derivations of the word Tragedy are to be ſlightedi bg 
exploded, But, if this be the true one, as it certainly is TRAY 
word cannot poſhbly be ancienter than Theſpis' days: Inbie a 
was the firſt that contended for this prize. Beſides the: 
5 2 * A that chole Bacchic Hymns, E luce 
gular Tragedy came,“ were originally med b: 
by another name; not Tragedy, but Dithy ramb. So A bis m. 
expreſily teaches; * Tragedy,” ſays he, 4 had its fin poe: 
b Herod. v. c. 83. Nd. Aue 
© Georg. ii, 183. Mud, "Apia 


ce Fad, Olvn 


om thoſe that ſung the Dithyramb .“ AddVeapGy, ſays 
das, 1 tis Atovuooy* i. e. Dithyramb means the 


.cc Hymn.“ The firſt author of the Dithyramb, as 
ol: relate, was Laſus Hermionenſis; in the firſt: Darius“ 
in: : or, as others f, Arion Methymnæus; in the time of Peri- 


r. But, as it appears from Pindar, and his Scholiaſt &, the 
quity of it was ſo great; that the inventer could not be 


bs and Arion; has the very word Dithyramb in theſe won- 
ful and truly Dithyrambic verſes d: | 


Q Aut; avaxtG* xxA0v CD ue 

09a Aih be, 019 avyxepaurubeis Qpivag* 

te verſes are to be corrected and diſtinguiſhed ; being a pair 
ochaics. And Mr. B. maypleaſe to obſerve ; that Archilo- 
; too, as well as Suidas, defines a- Dithyramb. to be a 
ic Hymn: which Mr. B. erroneouſly makes to be pecu- 
o Tragedy. 1 will tell him alſo anon; that the Chorus 
ing to the Dithyramb, was not called a Tragic, but 
ian Chorus. | ip. 1 

. B. has failed in his firſt attempt about the date of the 
| Tragedy : but he has ſtill another ſtratagem, to bring 
ut his deſign, For he will prove; that Teayydia com- 
xhended originally both Tragedy and Comedy:“ and, 


Comedy was as ancient as Suſarion, who was near forty 


Comedy was then called by, muſt be older than Theſpis. 


$: 
being the point he promiſed to prove, he preſently ſhifts 
Hand changes the queſtion 3 for he has quoted five paſ- 


done out of Athenzus, three out of the Scholiaſt on 


| 4050 

zul daucs, and one out of Heſychius; to ſhew that Tpuyudia 

„ on” Comedy, Which 1s a thing ſo known and common, 
3 


onſelled by all; that he might as well take pains to prove 
2 ſignifies Comedy, But what is all this to Toa 
:= fignify Comedy, becauſe Tpuyndiz does? An 


15 | | 
is: ble argument; and one of Mr. B.*s beloved fort ! He 
this bore too, whenſoever he pleaſes, lacerna means a Lamp, 


ue {ucerna does; and a great many other feats may be 


ns, man feat: | 
ly Amed by this argument. But, in his other citations, with 
AW bis margin is plentifully ſtuff'd out, there is one to ſhew 


il. Poet. iv. Arò r. ESO:ex00T Wn Toy albu. 

dat. Az70;, Ariſt. Schol. p. 362, 421. 

Mu, Zei. Ariſt. Schol. 421, Dion. Chryſoſt. p. 458. 

« Oln mp. xiii, * Ayien. p. 628. 
| | that 


un: and Archilochus, who was much older than both 


n older than Iheſpis; it follows, that the word Teayydic, 
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ſignifies Comedy. Now, the firſt of theſe is befid: 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARny, 
Wel 
ate= 
fragt 


ſerve 


that. Tpvywdia fignifies Tragedy ; and two, that Toa 


queſtion again; for though Tpuyw die ſhould ſtand boy 
Tpaypdia and xwaydiz, yet it does not at all follow, 


 Teayudia may ſtand for xwpudica, If Mr. B. had ſtudie X 
new Logic more, and his Phalaris leſs; he had made} 4 
work in the way of reaſoning. It is as if ſome Schodl 1M 
ſhould thus argue with his Matter; Pomum may gail) | 
an Apple, and pomum too may fignify ceraſum a Cherry; i.” oa 
fore malum an Apple may ſignify ceraſum a Cherry, backe 
beſides the failure in the conſequence, the propoſition 1M” 8 
falſe ; for Tpuywdiz does not fignify Tragedy: nay, to oil, Sar 
ſtrange felicity of Mr. B's Critic, even his other aflenlfi. _ 

falſe too; for rp never ſignifies Comedy. Let ui % 
amine his inſtances —_ | 9% 

„ Tyuyudia,” ſays Mr. B. ſignifies Tragedy pro 4 
cc ces; In this ke of Fn ran : DEED wude 
* Avro; F tvdov avaCadn noe 3 
cc Tevyw 1 ; uld be 
ee For this is ſpoken of Euripides.“ But what then? 

% Euripides being a Tragic Poet; ruyndia, when app ap 
“ him, muſt needs ſignify Tragedy.” I am unwilling uy 
courage a Gentleman; and yet I cannot but take notice q T. 
unlucky hand, 2 he meddles with Authors. H o. 

« interprets Tpuywlia, Tr : and yet the very jeſt u cone 

of this paſſage conſiſts Pie, this the Poet i _ 

Plays Comedies. And ſo the Scholiaſt interprets it; Inge 
& Mer, avri-TS xwpwdigy, Euripides was accuſed I intrpr 
ſtophanes, and ſeveral of the Ancients, for debaſing thi juſt e 

jeſty and grandeur of Tragedy, by introducing low an: per! 
picable characters inſtead of -heroic ones; and by mati by; 
perſons diſcourſe in a mean and popular ſtyle, but on: Mr. 
above common talk in Comedy: contrary to the pd i 
Eſchylus and Sophocles, who aſpired after the ſubli 
racer; and by metaphors and epithets and compound Wh, | - 

made all their lines ſtrong and lofty. And particulaſſ © * 
Ariſtophanes Ranæ k, where Æſchylus and Euripides: which a 
-pared together, the latter is pleaſantly burleſqu and kr gn 

on this very account, What could Ariftophanes natura 


ſmarter in this paſſage about him; than, in deriſion of 
and characters, to call his Tragedies Comedies? 


i Ariſt. Acharn. p. 278, k Axiſt. Ran, p. 167, K 
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Well; let us ſee if, in his next point, Mr. B. is more for- 
1“ That Tpayuic may ſignify Comedy. There is a 
fagment,” he ſays, © of Ariſtophanes THPTTAAH pre- 
kryved, where re ſignifies a Comedian !:“ 
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Mur O, Go d TW KUXA6XWV Kivnoixs, 
xr dannyrion being a Comic Poet, as it is very well known ; 
b clear caſe, as Mr. B. thinks, that amo Twy rpaywdny means 
ne of the Comedians.“ No doubt, the Poet mean'd to ſay ; 
u Sannyrion was ſent Ambaſſador from the Comic Poets, 
tus from the Tragic, and Cineſias from the Dithyrambic. 
is was Ariſtophanes' thought; and therefore I affirm, that 
words could not be 79 Twy Tpaywduy as now they are reads 
far from that; that, if Tpaywdwy could ſignify Comedians, yet 
rould not have uſed the word in this place, where Tpayixoy 
immediately follows. For what a wretched ambiguity 
ud be here, and waolly unworthy of ſo elegant a Poet! 
c wa and Tpxyinwy Xopwr are words of the ſame im- 
and, if the former may ſignify Comedy, the latter may 
b too. So that, if the perſons Sannyrion and Meletus had 
been well known, the paſſage might appear a mere tauto- 
1; Tragedians and Tragedians, or Comedians and Come- 
s: or, if the ſignification was varied, the one word mean- 
Comedians, and the other Tragedians; yet it had been [299] | 
main whether of the two was the Comedian, and whether 
Tragedian; becauſe both the words, according to Mr. B. may 
interpreted in either fignification. Theſe, I conceive, are 
jut exceptions againſt the vulgar reading of this paſlage ; 
a perſon, who eſteems Ariſtophanes as he deſerves, may 
ay; he never wrote it ſo. If Critic had ever once ſiniled 
"Mr, B. or if there was not a kind of fatality in his errors, 
vuld! ſcarce have. miſſed this moſt certain correction: 
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bt rn Tpuywdwy 
which all the ambiguity or tautology vaniſhes ; for Tpuyw?c; 


nd a ignified any thing but a Comedian. And how eaſy 
s u wrural was the depravation of Tpuywdoy into Tpaywiay | 


1 Athen. p. 551. 
1 Touy:: ogg 
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be met with in Proſe or ferious Writings : for it was a ki 


reading Tpvy2J» was ſtill extant in Athenzus : for that Ay 
tranſeribes this very paſſage into his Various Hiſtory, 


into TexywJav, I will tell him of one or two other corrupt 
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Tpuywds; being the much rarer word, and, as T believe, ng 


jeering name, and not ſo honourable as Kupwulig, Howe 
the corruption of this paſſage is very ancient; for the 4 
of the Epitome of Athenæus, who lived before Euſat 
time, 1. e. above p years ago; read it Tpxywdny* for he 
calls Sannyrion a Tragedian n. But in /Elian's days, the 


from it he calls Sannyrion a Comedian, and Melitus 
gedian. 
But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of r, 


- 


in the very ſame paſlage : 
— "Amro de Twy TEXYIKWY Yopwy 
Meanrer, o d TW αοαπννν¹νι Ku,ỹEwg. 
For the learned Caſaubon, inſtead of Mur, re: 
Meur ge: „ Becauſe,” ſays he, neither this verſe here 
c any other wherein he is mentioned, will allow the ſt 
& ſyllable of his name to be long.“ But, with humble 


miſſion, whether his name be written Mar or M rs 


I atfirm ; that thoſe very verſes both allow and require, u ¶ o Ba 

ſecond ſyllable of it ſhould be long. As firſt in this of ¶ lat o. 

phanes, if the firſt ſyllable of Kuxanxwy be ſhort, the ſecoi tic ot 

Meurer muſt be long. Caſaubon, it is true, as his obe vi 

tion ſhews, believed the firſt of Kuxanmwy to be of Poet 

long: but, as it is plain, that it ay be ſhort; fo lt ©: 

actually is ſo in ſeveral paſſages (I might ſay, all) of the * 

Poet, will be ſeen by and by. The other verſe, that Ca Id :: 

produces, is out of Ranæ:: 1 
E£x0>. 499 NEAT, 5 K xpurwy QU AMAA TOY. this Ep 


But even here too the ſecond ſyllable of Ie rz is long it 1 
KAI ought to be ſtruck out; as will be plain from the lat pof 
pailage : | ay 

Od re. AMO IayrW pc eps. T0py10- wy b 1 
LO, Meurs, Kaprtiov avaAnpuaTihyy med 
Oo7vwy, Xoptiwy* r & dh ιν,ννi. 


duid. in 

Il. x, 6. 
Eſch. co 
Nalag 28 


Tꝛetz. C 


m Epit. Athen. MS. Lanuęlora Tor Toayw ov. ; 
n Kl. Var. Hiſt. x, 6. Yamrgiu 6 Kepwd;zc TOTS 
o Caſaub. ad Athen. p. 857. P Ariſt. Ran. p. 189. 
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0 does not ſee now, that, if KAI be inſerted in the ſecond 
fe, a great part of the elegancy is loſt ? for the whole ſen- 
ce runs on, Without any particle of conjunction. But, to 


* _ — I 
3 x Ik —_—- 8 n . : 9 e 22 
— — r 194 LE ae” "i G97 Wn, r 0 "By 
. 3 ee. 8 4 N * n 5 
x" Oy y . . 1 N 


e ne matter quite out of doubt; this very verſe is cited in 
ua „ and KAI does not appear there: but it eaſily crept 
r bene the text, becauſe the next word begins with the ſame 
dd TTY Upon the whole, therefore, the fault that Caſau- 


n found in the paſſage of Athenæus is really none. But [30 
re is one, which he did not find; and that is xuxAixwv 

tad of xvx>iwy* for the verſe ſhould be corrected thus; 

Mnf, An d Twy xuxAKev Kiynolags | 

lian: cites it from this very place, Kivno:a; Kuxaiwuy 

x won. And Ariſtophanes * ſpeaks ſo in other places: 

N TE Y optov ET ATORR TIO, avdpas fhETEWPOPEVXAG » 

{again, ſpeaking of the ſame Cineſias; | 

Taurk TETOINXagS Tov 1UZ2001daTHokev 3 

xd fo all manner of Writers call them Kuzawr yopot, and 


n 
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re: 
here er Ku, uνð⁰, Suidas, Scholiaſts on Pindar and Ariſto- 
he nes, Heſchyius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This Cyclian 


rus was the ſame with the Dithyramb, as ſome of theſe 
thors exprefily ſay; and there were three Chorutes belong- 
0 Bacchus, the Kwyixcs, the Tpaynos, and the Kuxai©->" 
aft of which had its prize, and its judges at the Dionyſia ', 
the other two had. The famous Simonides won Lvr of 
e victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an Epitaph upon 
tPoct's Tomb ®: 


n wv » \ / 7 » , 
ot by tri TEVTNXOVT 0, Tic n, npao Vixas { 302] 
the Kal rel xodas, Jyno ct 9 ey Even td: 


Lig de urnum Aztec, ED d tnouves 

Euburers xn rolg ü jeg. 

this Epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. 
tech it is not expreſſed here, what ſort of victories they were: 
lat poffibly there might be ſome of them obtained by his 
recies 3 if that be true which Suidas tells us, that Simoni- 
made Tragedies. But I rather believe, that he won them 
his Dithyrambs with the Cyclian Choruſes; and I am 
timed in it by his own Epigram, not publiſhed before “: 


Wd, in Mx. 
ET RE * Ariſt. Nub. p. 79. 


Tech. contra Cteſiph. p. 87. Kat 186 wir xpiras Tus iy Aimuo'wy, kan 
\ f 4 7 Fl -w 
ales TEC Kox Nie xo pw ky AIT. 


Tzztz, Chil. i, 24. w Anthol. Epigr. MS. 
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A 5 , | » 
EE kn @evryxoutra, Eipwvion, 1p%0 r 
\ / 9 \ 100 ? 87 7 f 
Kai rei redes, Tpiv re av apuevas TVANG 


Tooo 0x: d pepcevres (Oda. op alte, pre 
Eudote vixas &'yAgev app intens. H 

I have ſupplied the third verſe with 9idaFauaGy, wic 4 
wanting in the MS. But it is obſervable; that, inſtead of e 
as it is in Tzetzes, the MS. Epigram has Tavpe* which I RF 
to be the Author's own word; but, being not underſtoo e pri 
was cllanged into vis. For Ta3p©, a Bull, was the Pra Th 
Dithyramb, as a Goat was of Tragedy : in the b 
why Pindar gives to Dithyramb the epithet of Gonddry;" 0 1 
Ta} Awvwvos when CE νν, ö ts 

Toy Bond r XA uſy C 
AidupapEy . mes, g 


« He calls the Dithyramb bundes- ſays the Scholiaft, = 
« cauſe the Bull was the prize to the winner; that ag.“, 
ce being ſacred to Bacchus,” And as the Dithyrambie! e call 
ae for a Bull; ſo the ane KiPapuiet, contendet [neare: 
a Calf, Ariftophanes Y; Imony 


AN erepov no0v, nix" E juoTxo more ag 
Atcgibeos cin foopevcs Borwrior. kd 
e Some,” ſays the Scholiaſt, “ interpret it ei pvoys, | erinſta 
Calf: becauſe he that got the victory with his Har bare 
&« Calf for his premium,” He ſeems indeed to giye bl. 
ference to the other expoſition, that makes Mooyo; the fi. 0 
of a Harper; and the modern Tranflaters follow him r 
but the former 1s the true meaning of the paſſage ; as bot Ons, K. 
language and the ſenſe ſufficiently "ſhew. I will crave E N 
add two things more relating to this matter: Firſt, tha eme 
triple Chorus, the Comic, Tragic, and Cyclian, may pe. be 
be mean'd in that Epigram of Dioſcorides, which I hae, to 
duced above ; bexcite 
Byxyo; T4 TpiTIcy #aT&y01 Hopoy . [al one, 
Neither ſhall J contend the point, if any one will em they 
this expoſition: : but, for my own part, prefer the « 1 
which makes it relate to 'I'rina Liberaria, the three Fell | follo, 
of Bacchus, And, ſecondly, that theſe prizes, the Bull 5 a 
the Calf, appointed for the Dithyramb and playing 0 aled:“ 
Harp, (if tliey EW were continued till Simonides' death nent 
* Pind. Olymp. xv. „ Acharn. p. 61. Fe here, 


5 
F's 
«27, * 
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itophanes' time; and if thoſe paſſages of theirs related to 
- preſent cuſtom, and not the firſt inſtitution only) may 
ce ſome to believe; that the old prizes for Tragedy and 
medy might. be continued too, though they be not taken 
ice of, * However, be this as it will, the arguments uſed 
ge are not weakened at all by it. For it is plain, from 
epochs of ALſchylus, &c. in the Arundel Marble (where 
le prizes are not mentioned) that the epochs of Sannyrion 
Theſpis (where they are mentioned) were propoſed 
s by that Author, as the firſt riſe of Comedy and Tra- 


V. 

\lr, B. has one paſſage more, which is his laſt anchor, to 
je his notable point ; That the word Tragedy may ſig- 
y Comedy.” It is in the Greek Prolegomena to Ariſto- 
nes, gathered out of ſome nameleſs Authors; the words are, 
r (Kwpodiay) eimtiv wy Tpayudiay, ol TpuyyIiay 
2, ori Tpu ic Yprojeevor Exwpdey i. e. Comedy may 
bs called Tragedy, guat Trygœdia: becauſe the Actors be- 
Imcared their faces with lees of wine.“ Here, we ſee, the 
Imony is poſitive and full, that Comedy may be called Tra- 
„ which is the thing that Mr. B. undertook to prove: 
what is there now remaining, but to congratulate and (304) 
lad him? But I think, one could hardly pitch upon a 
erinſtance; to ſhew, that he, that meddles with theſe matters, 


Ml ET f 
a have brains, as Mr. B's phraſe is, as well as eyes, in 
FA. hd. A man, that has that furniture in his upper ſtory; 
be cover, by the very next words in that nameleſs old 


tor; that the paſſage is corrupted. For it immediately 


im! ON 4 
do, Kal rig NU Tpa⁰ũ 79 eis Hey KATH T85 AKPORTASy 
e © Koſizs 1d £35 yinwra. So that the whole ſentence, as 
tha ommon reading, and Mr. B. has it, is thus “ Comedy 


ay be alſo called Tragedy: and it is the deſign of Tra- 
edy, to excite compaſſion in the auditory; but of Comedy, 
vexcite laughter.“ Is not this now a moſt admirable period? 
fl one, as if he had ſaid; Comedy may be called Tragedy, 
r they are quite different things!“ Without all doubt, if 
ad really mean'd, Comedy may be called Tragedy; in 
0 following words he would have ſaid, rng rp ,ñ? ThE 
* Myoirns* © it is the deſign of Tragedy, properly ſo 
dled:“ and not have left them, as they now are, a piece of 
tonſenſe, But the fault, one may ſay, is now conſpicu- 


Xe here, p. 2 10. 252. 
feuleg, Ariſt. p. ix. 
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[306] 


dation of Athenæus; which, with humble ſubmiſſion, ! 


DISSERTATION UPON PHAL ARIS, 


ous enough ; but what ſhall be done for an emendation of; 
even That too is very eaſy and certain; for, with the ſmall 
alteration, the whole paſſage may be read thus: Erl & 120 
ere 5 Teuy , ol Y ννννinᷣü rid Scan, ors Tpuyin y 
wevor Eννj˖⅛ v. And ſo we have it, in almoſt the very ſa 
words, in another Writer among the ſame Prolegomena; Mel: 
eh d (Kuprdiav) » Tpuywdiav pu, ors 7b dax pions as dl 
wpoowna viixpiycvro”, The import of both is, « Tha WR" 


ere © 
nech 
otle 

bee 11 
ger ab 


, © 4 ' ( 
& wwudi, one may ule the word Tpuywdia**” which is 1 = 
and right; for the words are ſynonymous : as appears fi 4a 


ſeveral places in Ariſtophanes, and the old Lexicographer, 

I have now diſpached all the Examiner's inſtances, whil 
he has brought to ſhew that Tpuywdiz may ſignify Tragedy, 
re, fignify Comedy: and it would ſeem a very fir 
thing in any other Writer but Mr. B. that he ſhould be 


ng; 
v/ . [1] 
ia U 

"I 
7/8 


th fe 


half a dozen examples, that are either falſe or nothing to nb 
purpoſe ; and be ignorant of that fingle one, that is plaf 4x 
and poſitively for him. I crave his leave to produce it ht A a 
and to change my Adverſary for a while; if Mr. B. will 8" 
be affronted, that I aſſign him a ſecond ſo much inſerio ral et 
him; the great Iſaac Caſaubon. This Author, in his r 
excellent Book, De Satyrica Poëſi,“ as Mr. B. has dof» 
teaches use; © That at firſt both Comedy and Tragedy will» * 7. 


y 
er the 

to Te 
ming 
y a lit 
niked o 
ne, th 
one and 
Traged 
) and | 
e in C: 
wyndic 
nter a 
agedy 

erent | 
but, he 
ye Cat 
Ariſt.] 
$ tym 


< called rpvywIiz or rad, as appears from Athen 
« where he ſaysd, Both Comedy and Tragedy were fe 
« out in the time of Vintage; (rpvyns) a 8 dn g Tpuyus 
wpwrov txfn x, xwpwdic. Which,” ſays Caſaubon, 
thus correct; An », n Tpayudiz xa N uwpodia' tha 
From which word, Tpuyn, Vintage, both Comedy and! 
& gedy were at firſt called Tpuy#dJ/a.” This is Cafaul 
firſt proof; and we ſee, it ſolely depends upon his own el 


to be a very wrong one, For it is not in the text, as he 
cited it, £21,919 KAI xwaudiaz (which would truely ſhew | 
defect in it) but &2u9n H xwwydiz, both in his own and 
o:her Editions. He was deceived therefore by truſting to 
Adverfaria, without conſulting the original; for there! 
other pretenſe of altering the text, but from the particle] 
He goes on, and tells us“; © That both Tpuywoie and 732 


d Proleg. Ariſt. p. vii, c Caſaub. Satyr. p. 21. 
9 Athen. p. 40. e Caſaub. p. 22. 


a2 1 OF . 


ere at firſt a common name, both for Tragedy and Co- 
nedy ; but afterwards it was divided, de hn, as Ari- 
tle fays, and the ancient Critics witneſs,” Now the 
hoe in Ariſtotle, which he refers to, has nothing at all 
r about Tragedy or Comedy; but it ſpeaks of Poetry in 
ral: Atondoln d nate Tx oua Ihn 4 ring, That it 
a3 divided and branched into ſorts, according to the ſeveral 
Lumours of the Writers; ſome finging the ſtories of He- 
es, others making Drolls and Lampoons, and a third fort 
Urmns and Encomiums, all as their ſeveral fancies lead 
emf,” But Mr. Caſaubon ſubjoins this quotation fol- 


ers ' , \ \ FT 7 \ \ \ 1 
As: Teaypdν⁰i- re, I Goa uον Kot Wer THY x- 
| * \ \ » »” e 
id a Vrepoy de rd prev YOwey ,s EoNgev 1 TRaya lia, „ de 
) 


ia 70% i. e.“ Tragedy was of old a common name, 
th for itſelf and Comedy; but afterwards that common 
tame became peculiar to Tragedy, and the other was called 


wo Comedy.” Which paſſage is taken out of the Etymolo- 
j a" Magnum ; though a little interpolated and depraved by 


wbon himſelf. For that Author, after he has given 
ml etymologies of the word Tpzywdiz, at laſt ſays® ; H 
r Tpuycs Tpuyw dig” Tv de To ave TETO i mp5 THY 


„ 7 > WH / c , „„ 
a EE Sv Oexixcrro TH Y TONTEWS EXOTEPHG" MAN eg 
FL WW 1 7 e Ul \ \ » Us 
dy wil , r A, M TpuZ. ugepoy de T9 U KOWLY GYOPGE EO NEV 
/ \ , 
nend u de xwpardiz wromagat, &c. where we muſt not 


a , 
r the words 0:09 xow£y to Tpayudiz, as Caſaubon does 


10048: to Tov din, which immediately comes before: for the 
n, ing of it is this; ““ That Tpaywdiz might have its name 
A fa little variation from Tpuy#2diz* which word Tpuydic fig- 
nd | 


ated of old, not Tragedy only, but Comedy too: for at that 
me, theſe two ſorts of Poꝛtry were not diſtinguiſhed; but had 
me and the ſame prize, (rpuſz) a veſſel of wine: afterwards 
Iragedy retained that old name (v only being changed into 
Y and the other was called Comedy.” It is an error there- 
in Caſaubon; when he tells us as from this Writer, that 
220iz once ſignified Comedy: for the thing that this 
iter affirms is this; “ That Tevy:99iz once ſigniſied both 
agedy and Comedy: which is a propoſition very much 
ferent from that other of Caſaubon's. : 
but, however, if this paſſage of the Etymologicon will not 
e Caſaubon's purpoſe, it may be uſeful to Mr. B's. Ir is 
' Ariſt, Pott. cap. iv. | 
b Etymol. Mag. v. Teayy0, 
| 4 true, 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARI 
8. 


U COme U to hi 1 1 


Wit 


cc T _ 
* Tragedy and Comedy were at rſt comprehended 1 
Nees ing leſs than it, will ſignify an ir G 
133 gedy :) yet it plainly affirm thing toy 1 
_ inſtances in vain attempted t „ what he by to n 
once ſignified Tragedy.” o prove; „ That 7 geri, 
anſwer to this paſſa _ 5 It concerns me therefore 2 KL 
that Tpuyw I; ge; becauſe I have already fla ws I 
not —7 6 1 wth hgnified Tragedy. And 1 th l. I 5 by 
, at ſo much trouhle for a 5 ink, I ng len U. 
ſelf affords me one in this 1 - wn the Author hi nthe 
pn aſſertion he declares to be . * ＋ 
1 * 7 WO: 1 ted T. 
nero . ET 0 that vpu [Wine] wa 22 by 
er wo ' OR and Tragedy. Now both tht ed 793 
0 es; for the true derivation of vpaſadi ee ll 
K 50 Auf 424. we have fully ſhewn above ; _ pin 1 i: 
Tine for 2 ns, but the Goat was for r 1 
more) expreſsly . dee 75 * Arundel Marble (to Ss | po 
| 3 10 e epocl ri ht 
” the grounds then, that he Calls —_—_ and Then 
xt wh Wen tall with him : for ig Arras hum, his . B. 
= er . {ſupport him; all the reſt confinin ch yo ng 
1 155 N gi 22 Comedy alone. Tor ſodecy, „ Aim 
In 2 A ee rauhe, ſays Ariſtophanes 800 l 5 " 
= e preſent Editions of Suidas, we read T oY ap 
he» _ any expoſition : but the true reading — A 
_ of the alphabet ſhews, is Tpuſodiz, ww by 0 1 ** 
A phanus affirms, that he found it i (ants Abe and (0 Wl. 
three are older than the Author of the Fr me All t L wl 
ow any before their tune had uſed alete Ft A and a = 
a 1 0 them would have told us of 2 Tragedy, eig „ 
may have leave to talk witho : 1 
. | ut that 
others; I thould rather ſuſpect that oo as well as " 
common name both for ] ragedy . 8 was the old is 5 
ee c ER i X( 
* by their peculiar 3 eb | 
y mology ot tne word Ywwwdin, (i dc : 
„ SIR undi, (tv x * ſo: 
n a r Rk Tag 
We being firſt invented and uſed in the Villages 1 A 
go unanimouſly ſay. And it is remarkabl ages, "WiF1 | 
corides, in his Epigrams, calls th arkable ; that U. Ut 
grams, calls the Plays of T heſpis «i | 
baiſts, 


h QC oe « ! x 
0 N abore, P · 165, 6. 
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er coprjuc T3T0, Tad ay pore Tu &v VARY 
fla ya, K KQMOTE Tz0d: re N. 
gal. o, he ſays, Theſpis' Plays were an entertainment to 


uuf 


Aire 0Je TpRY TY 95 ννν pros Goldi, 
ls KQUATAIE ved; xawvoropuas Xpirœg. 
_ that even Theſpis' Plays might at firſt, and for a little 
deny |, be called Comedies; which was a word already in uſe 
. nthe time of Sufation, But when men underſtood the 
| 


rence between the two ſorts, and a diſtinct prize was ap- 
ned to Theſpis'; it was natural to give each ſort a par- 
lar name, t taken from the ſeveral prizes : and the one was 
ed ra, from the Goat i; the other pa, from the 
Kof Wine s. The very likeneſs that is between the two 
xds, is no ſmall confirmation, that this account of them 
be true: but J only propoſe it as a gueſs, to ſet againſt the 
ſecture of the Author of the Etymologicon ; ; and perhaps 
ght be. accounted as probable as His, if it had not the 
frantage of coming ſo many centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at laſt made an end of his miſtakes in this 
cle about Tragedy; ; I am very glad too to make an end of 
mimadverſions upon them, For I am ſenſihle, how long 
re detained the Reader upon this ſubject : though | hope 
b the pleaſure and the importance of it, and the vaſt 
uber of faults that called upon me for correction, will ex- 
ethe prolixity; which I will not increaſe farther, by a 
ition of what has been ſaid: for even a ſhort account of 
i, where the variety of things touched-on is fo great, 
ud amount to a long Rory, 1 will only crave leave to ſay ; 
a of the Three points, which the learned Mr, B. under- 
to make out, every one has been carried againſt him 
that the incident miſtakes, which he has run into, have 
tailed to increaſe in number; proportionably as this article 
lis exceded in length, 


XII, 


AD all other ways failed us of detecting this 
Impoſtor; yet his very ſpeech had betrayed him. 
£015 Language is Attic; the beloved dialect of the 
paiſts, in which all their Mentrat, Or exerciſes, were 
=. | * Tevs. 

| compoſed 
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compoſed; in which they affected to excel each oth 
even to Pedantry and Solœciſm. But he had forgoy 
that the ſcene of theſe Epiſtles was not Athens; but Sic 
where the Doric tongue was generally ſpoken 1 
written : as, beſides the teſtimonies of others, the w 
thing ſpeaks itſelf in the remains of Sicilian Auth 
Sophron, Epicharmus, Steſichorus, Theocritus, Moſch 
and others. How comes it to paſs then, that 
Tyrant tranſacts every thing in Attic ? not only fore 
affairs of ſtate, but domeſtic matters with Sici 
friends, but the very accounts of his houſehold? Þ 
how came that idiom to be the court language at A 
gentum ? It is very ſtrange ; that a Tyrant, and | 
a Tyrant as he, ſhould fo doat on the dialect of al 


it ſpe 
Us, 
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5 ble 
was © 
15 NC 
wh 
55001 
e ling 
thoſe 
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mocraty, which was ſo eminently picorpamy;, * Wn. 8 
«© Hater of Tyrants;” which, in his very days, Wſalec 
driven out Piſiſtratus, though a generous and ea WM by * 
vernour : eſpecially, ſince, in thoſe early times, befMntat! 
Stage-poctry and Philoſophy and Hiſtory had mad ch we 
famous over Greece, that diale& was no more va h i 
than any of the reſt. | bt be 

I would not be here miſtaken; as if 1 affirmWMnilt is 
that the Doric was abſolutely univerſal, or origin tum, 
Sicily. I know, that the old Sicani, the natives of Wiles | 
iſle, had a peculiar language of their own; and then: 
the Greek tongue there, like the Punic, was Mt ſo 
a foreigner ; being introduced by thoſe colonies i Attic 
planted themſelves there: moſt of which coming At; 
Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where all ſpoke the Dl At! 
diale&t, thence it was that the ſame idiom ſo unt c 
monly obtained almoſt all over Sicily; as it appea !throv 
have done, to omit other teſtimonies, from the and tp! 


medals of that iſland ; TAYPOMENITAN, MEXSANIQP"'), 
@EPMITAN, IANOPMITAN, ATATBAIITAN, SEAIN 
TIN, &c. all which words, inſcribed upon | 
money, demonſtrate the Doric dialect to have been 
the language of rhoſe cities. It is true, there C 
ſome colonies to Sicily, from Eubcea, and Samos, 
other places; which, in thoſe parts where they ſet] 

| i 


A r DIALECT. 


on Mit peak, for a while, the Ionic dialect; and after- 


% being mixed with the Dorians, might make a 
ot of dialect, a compound of both: as Thucy- 
; obſerves ' of Himera, that the language of that 
ws at firſt a medley of Doric and Chalcidic. But 
z no more than what happened even in Greece 
\ where there were many vrodiaupice's ron , local 
ons of every dialect; one country having always 
e ſingularity of ſpeech, not uſed by any other. 
thoſe little peculiarities do not hinder us from ſaying 
beneral, that the Sicihans ſpoke Doric. For the 
dialects were ſwallowed up and extinguiſhed by 
: two powerful cities of Dorian original, Syracuſe 
Agtigentum; which ſhared the whol: ifland between 
n. Syracuſe was a Corinthian colony; and ſpoke 
dalect of her mother city . Agrigentum was firſt 
t by the Geloans of Sicily, who had been themſelves 
lintation of the Cretans and Rhodians; both of 
ch were Dorian nations. So that, upon the whole, 
ug in ſome other towns, and for a time, there 
it be a few footſteps of the lonic dialect; yet our 
wit is inexcuſ' able, in making a Tyrant of Agri- 
tum, a city of, Doric language and original, write 
les in ſuch a dialect, as if he had gone to School 
Athens. | 

put ſome apologies have been offered for his uſing 
Attic dialect ; as, firſt; “ becauſe Phalaris was born 
t Aſtypalæa, an iſland of the Sporades, where was 
n Athenian colony.” This is thought to be a good 
vunt of his ſpeaking in that idiom. It were eaſy to 
row this argument at once; by refuting our ſpu- 
5 Epiſtles : and by ſhewine, from much better au- 
ty, that Phalaris was a Sicilian born. But I may 
K perhaps of that by and by; and. I will have every 
ci [ bring ſtand by itſelf, without the ſupport of 
ner, Let us allow then, that Phalaris came from 
. i p. 414» 


Jetus Auctor rep AianiaTw, Herod. i, 142; 
Theocrit. Id. xv. 1 


Aſtypalæa, 
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Aſtypalza, an iſland of the Sporades, mentioned 
Strabo® and Pliny”. It is true, ſome of the Ed. 
of Phalaris have diſcovered a new place of his hi 
Aſtypalæa, a city of Crete, never mentioned hed 
by any Geographer, ſituate in the 370th degree of | 
gitude ; bearing South and by North off of Uto 


And 1 am wholly of their opinion; that he was bon for 
that, or in none of them. But, becauſe Tradition . 
rather for the iſland, we will beg their good leave ed he 
ſuppoſe it to be ſo: and there, as it ſeems, was fomd ? 
a plantation of Athenians; and Phalaris, being one . 
their poſterity, muſt needs, for that reaſon, have E 
twang of their dialect. Now, what a pity it is, t Z : 
Phalaris himſelf, or his Secretary, did not know of i. the 
plantation; when he wrote the cxx'> Letter to the A 
nians, Q cogwrurto: ynyetis Abnvain! What a fine c oh 
plement would, he have made them, upon that ſub ; 
of their kindred! If any one know an expreſs teſtimo 'n 

that there was an Athenian colony at that Aſtypale mY 
he can teach me more than I now remember, Thi * 


know in general, from Thucydides à and others; t| 
the Athenians ſent colonies to moſt of the iſlands: : 
ſo that may come-in, among the reſt. But what the 
mult the language for ever afterwards be Attic, whe 
ever the Athenians once had footing? Thucydides | 
in the ſaine paſſage, that they planted Ionia, T 
had colonies at Miletus, at Epheſus, and molt of 
maritime towns of Aſia Minor. Nay, the Tonians a 
the Attics were anciently one people; and the langua 
the ſame: and, when Homer ſays v, 

Eybade Berri , Iaover— 
by the latter he is known to mean the Athenians. A 
yet we ſee that, in proceſs of time, the colonies hat 
different dialect from that of the mother nation. V 
then muſt Aſtypalza needs be Attic ?' and that bl 
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it in one of her iſlanders? He was part of that 
ge a Publican, or Collecter of Taxes and Cuſtoms *: 


bi d not that perpetual negoce and converſe with 
vl ins bring his mouth, by degrees, to ſpeak a little 
1 ader? Would not He, that aimed at Monarchy *, 
Of 


for that deſign ſtudied to be popular, have quitted 
«01d dialect for that of the place; and not, by every 
id he ſpoke, make the invidious diſcovery of his 


ave ng a ſtranger ? But what if, after all, even the Aſty- 
I leans themſelves ſhould be found to ſpeak Doric? 
e 


we make a conjecture from their neighbourhood, 
the company they are put in, we can ſcarce queſtion 
t they were Dorians. Strabo ſays*, the iſland lies 
ween Cos, and Rhodes, and Crete; pueraf) v8 Kw 
ics Mc! Poda x Koi rug. And that all theſe three 
kd the Doric dialect, is too well known to need any 
wf, But to anſwer this in one word; we have direct 
idence, that this Aſtypalza was a Dorian colony; and 
tan Athenian : for it was planted by the Megarians, 
deymnus Chius ſays expreſly *: | 


3 Land Pi # — Ld 
fy To Top dt x). Tw Kn 


"Aromog £51 Ag Meygpiuyy 
whe Noo; EN. | 
es bot let us hear the ſecond apology for the Atticiſm 


Phalaris. He is defended by the like practice of 
ter Writers; who, being Dorians born, repudiated 
ir vernacular idiom for that of the Athenians: as 
ſodorus of Agyrium, and Empedocles of Agrigentum. 
vthat, though Phalaris be ſuppoſed to be a native of 
ly; yet here is an excuſe for him, for quitting the 


| : ih. 
guage. But I conceive, with ſubmiſſion, that this 


ba oment is built upon ſuch inſtances; as are quite 
tent and aliene from the caſe of our Epiſtles. 
e cale of Empedocles and Diodorus, the one a 


det and the other an Hiſtorian; is widely remote from 


' Polyznus Stratag, | © Ibid. 
Lib. x, p. 488. * Scymn, Ch. ver. 550. 
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aims at eaſineſs and perſpicuity; and is defigned 
general uſe. But the Doric is coarſe and ruſtic, 
always clouded with an obſcurity ; &ysn; 21 ual a 


Letters; but for all that, they are not “ proper]y Al 


ee pure Angliciſins in his Latin 3” which, when he or any 
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that of our Tyrant. The former, being to write an lin 
Poem, ſhewed an excellent judgement in laying . 
his country dialect for that of the Tonians; yl 4 
Homer and his followers had uſed before him, ang 2 
given it, as it were, the dominion of all Heroic B jrog 
or the Doric idiom had not grace and majeſty ene di: 
for the ſubje& he was engaged in: being proper infor | 
for Mimes, Comedies, and Paſtorals, where me At 
ordinary rank are repreſented; or for Epigrams ty 
Poem of a low vein; or for Lyrics, and the Ch . 
of Tragedy, upon the account of the Doric MM. |. 
but not to be uſed in Heroic, without grea Ml... 
advantage. And the Hiſtorian likewiſe, with theſe: 
of that and other nations, Philiftus, Timæus, Ep ro ! 
Herodotus, Dionyſius Halic, &c. had great eas e 
decline the uſe of their vernacular tongue, as imprf E t 
that, 


for Hiſtory ; which, beſides the affectation of eloqy 
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Tis Apidos dicaixls, fays Porphyry *; who attributes 
decay of the Pythagorean fect to their writing in 
dialect. And, what affinity is there between Pha 
caſe, and that of Hiſtorians, or Heroic Poets? \ 


mighty motives can be here for aſſuming a fo -” 
dialect? The Letters are dated in the middle of $ 4 
moſtly directed to the next towns, or to ſome or... 
own domeſtics, about private affairs, or even e. 
penſes of his family, and never deſigned for the pill... 
view. If any will ſtill excuſe the Tyrant for Aru by on 
in thoſe circumſtances; it is hard to deny them Luci: 
glory of being the faithfulleſt of his vaſſals, xt Boo 
| point 
FT HE Examiner begins his Remarks upon this article end v 
a point, that he owns © is not very material.” HF ben 
knowledges, there are * ſeveral Attic ways of ſpeech il 2 


Which cavil ſeems to be ſtarted here for no other deſign, 


to bring in that cutting jeſt, That Dr. B. has abundan eber 


ud, 


x Vita Pythag. p. 205. 
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him ſhall ſhew by inſtances, I will then conſider 
to anſwer : but, in the mean time, it will paſs for a ca- 
my. He adds ; * That Homer mixes Atticiſms in his 
ye; and yet nobody will fay he wrote Attic.” Which 
ery crudely ſaid ; and ſhews, Mr. B. had no true view of 
progreſs of dialects. For if I ſhould aſk him, what the 
ic dialet was in Homer's time; I might ſtay long enough 
fore he could tell me. It is well known, that the Ionians 
e Athenian colonies? ; and at firſt the Ionic and Attic 
E one and the ſame dialet, Now thoſe colonies were 
ed into Aſha by Neleus, but cLxx years before Homer 
famous * : and even Homer himſelf calls the Athenians 
«, lonians. If I ſhould ſay then, that in Homer's time 
x was little or no difference between the Attic and Ionic 
age ; how could Mr. B. diſprove it? For the difference 
ww ſee between Homer and the Attic Writers, is no juſt 


ore the Athenians had any writer of their own. 
that, as we may gather from the proportion of time, there 
not ſo great a change made in the dialects, between 
eus and Homer's time; as between Homer's and Tyrtæus' 
Wlon's. 

But he chaſtiſes me, for ſaying, © That the Sophiſts af- 
kfted to excel one another in writing Attic ; even to Pe- 
tntry and Solceciſm,” For he declares, ** He is at a loſs 
for the meaning of this; and to him, it is an incompre- 
lenfible degree of affectation.“ What Mr. B. is at a bſs- 
,or what he cannot comprehend, I know his reach too 
to be very ſolicitouss He may ſay therefore, if he 
ales, that Lucian too wrote nonſenſe ; where he ſays, 
That one Socrates was wont to railly, T8 conomGovia; 
Azo;, thoſe that affected ATTIC 50LOECIsMs Þ,” Here is 
rery fame incomprehenſible expreſſion, that I am reproved 
by our great Maſter of Senſe and Language. But, for 
Lucian ſhould have no better quarter from him in his 
kt Book, than I had in his laſt; I will endeavour to clear 
point to the Examiner: ſo that, if poſſible, he may ap- 
dend us both. It is known; that Philoſtratus and ZElian 
e been ever thought the moſt Attic of all the tribe of the 
puſts, Now the great Photius, where he gives us a cha- 
er of Philoſtratus' ſtyle; His Syntax,” ſays he, is 


Ne here, p. 226. 2 Marm. Arund. 
ud, d Lucian Solaxc. p. 981. 
; 660 ſo 


alure in the caſe: becauſe Homer lived near ccc years, 
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« fo very odd, that rio Writer's was ever like it; for K 


Here is a plain Solceciſm; a nominative caſe, withoul 


: U 7 98 — Us ! "GI 
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ſlcœcize in the Attic way; it is to no purpoſe to add 
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% more like Solcœciſm, than any thing of Syntax, "Net 
c does he this out of ignorance; but, becauſe ſome 
% Ancients might ſpeak ſo now and then, he doe 
& where with affeQation ©.” And Euftathius, after 
ven ſome inſtances of Solœciſm in Euripides and Sopli 
“ But that ſome,” ſays he, of the old and good Off 
& made Solceciſms on purpoſe to give a new turn and 
* neſs to their ſtyle, appears plainly in the writings off 
&« loſtratus .“ I his, we ſee, was the judgement of Pl 
and Euſtathius, no deſpicable Authors : and, by Mr. By 
miffion, I will give an example or two to juſtify their 


O N Qpcirar, fays Philoſtratus e, xanar u f 


verb following it: another Writer would have ſaid W 
Qteirais, x ana piv ou wire Again, ſays he, Kel 
TVppiy,045 GuT08 dle, ava juiv jrce Wole wi, And 6 


And again, Aopeliavo; ke, Ewurw Q10%; o an 
xalcipybnooy*, All theſe are groſs Solceciſms ; © the lull 
ce of the ſentence not agreeing nor anſwering to, the 
which is the proper definition of a Solceciſm i, . Comil 
too obſerves it, as a peculiar way of the Attics, W 
Nominatives inſtead of Oblique Caſes ; and he ina 
Ariſtophanes and Philoſtratus . I ſhall add to the 
paſſages out of ZElian ; the other great pattern of tha 
ſtyle. Oi inTo, ſays he, Tas xxTo (2a:paxpida; 8 aol 
Exe AF 6's YE d ppeves 2 TONE) %%nAOl, Kal in 
aura of Barrpior Bh, Aaxucn; dt xalt Timwy of nec 
TST25 Titi THpronv Poo”, If theſe examples be nal 
cient to give Mr. B. ſome clearer apprehenſion, what 


but he muſt ſtill continue “ at a loſs for the meaning 
cc deep reflection.“ | : 


© Photius p. 540. Aovrratiar; parker iifres 4 ourratu lll 
615. a 1 
a Euſtath. ad Iliad. p. 179. EoMuroPary x, &7w Aen. 
e Philoſt, Apol. p. 155. f P. 159. P. 227). P28 
3 Suid v. Tondo. | - 
* Cor. Ile AictAictwy. 
1 Xliay. de Anim. iv, 50. 
m Jbid. iv, 55» 2 Var. Hiſt. ii, 41. 
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Fel; he recovers himſelf out of this deep puzzle; and now 

comes to my argument; which,” ſays he, „J will make 

ee to call a ſilly one; becauſe it is my own, and men- 

ed by me in my Preface to Phalaris.“ Indeed, as 
ument lies in his Preface ; being barely hinted there, 

either backed with any proof, nor guarded from any ex- 

am; and uſhered- in with a falſe propoſition, That the [321] 

Wlians ALWAYS uſed the Doric dialect;“ he ſhall have 

wnſent to call it as filly as he pleaſes. But, with humble 

Lion, as the Argument is managed in my Diſſertation; 

g. will find it much eaſter to call it fo, than to prove it. 


L His firſt good reaſon, why his “ Sicihan Prince was not 
ined to ſpeak Doric,” is; becauſe “ he was no Native of 
e. Which we are fure of,” ſays he, * if the credit of the 
eters ſtands good; and though Dr. B. pretends, that he 
n tefute this from better authority; yet he has not p. zs. 
woghout his Diſſertation ſaid one ſyllable to ſhake it:“ 
e lays, “ the Doctor contends, without any manner of P. 40. 
woof or reaſon; that Phalaris was a Sicilian born.” Now 
dh have as little reaſon as any body to be concerned for 
pbentleman's reputation; yet it really afflicts me, to ſee 
o pert and poſitive; in a thing that is evidently falſe, 
u the xvi* Section of my Diſſertation I had theſe very 
;“ Lucian makes both Phalaris, and his {mith Perilaus 
be born at Agrigentum; but the Letters bring one of 
kn from Aſty palæa, and the other from Athens,” What 
te more expreſs, than that Lucian is here produced againſt 
Letters; to ſhew Phalaris was born in Sicily? Yet Mr. B. 
bahove once; that I have not one /y/{+b/-, not any manner 
uf or reaſon, to ſhew he was a Sicilian. If I did not 
farther into that particular, it was; becauſe I then thought 
Fas no need of it: and, by mentioning Lucian alone, I ? 
* good as my promiſe ; which was only this, That I 3 
| 


P. 35 


Ag ſpeak perhaps of that by and by.“ But ſince Mr. B. 

bme forth in ſuch fury to fight Phalaris' battles for him; I [4:2] 

Wnow think it worth wy while to produce other authorities: 

ito ſhew him, to his comfort; that neither all threatened p 

DD nor all flattering applauſes, have the luck to live long. 

That Phalaris was of Agrigentum, a Sicilian born; wg a 
mother poſitive teſtimony of Lucian, beſides that cited | 

*. © The damned,” ſays he, „broke out of Hell; and 1 


. 36, 


Neque cum Siculis Scriptoribus placuerit ſemper Dialectus Dorica, 1 
Aigentinorum Tyrannus alia uti debuit.“ f 
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* confider, whether it was better for the Sicilians to he {| 


impoſture: at leſt it evidently proves thus much; that 


Phot. Ep. 207; Ta "Arpayavrivoy ru. 


DISSERTATION UPON-'PHATLARIS, 
cc were headed by Phalaris the AGrIGenTiINE, and By 


& Phalaris the AGRIGENTINE ; a Publican 3. And to 
we may add Suidas; who ſays, Phalaris the Acricey 
c was Tyrant over all Sicily,“ Which Oroſius thy 
reſſes; “ Phalaris the SiciliAx was Tyrant, &c+," 
Photius ſtyles. him, © Phalaris the AGRIGENTINE: Tyra 
Are not all theſe witneſſes pretty open and expreſs? and 
have others yet, that make broad intimation of it. Wil 
Scipio,“ ſays Tully, “ reſtored Phalaris“ Bull, whid 
found at Carthage, to the Agrigentines; he deſired the 


© to their owN countrymen (suis /ervire) ; or to be fb 
& to the Romans: when the ſame Bull was a monument 
“ of their own cruelty (DOMESTIC. crudelitatis), an 
the Roman clemency ".” Now, if Phalaris had been a 
reigner, this ſpeech of Scipio's had been very weak; and, 
the arguments of Mr. B. might have been turned upon 
Author. Heraclides tells us; That, when the Agrigen 
6 got Phalaris into their power, they burn'd his Mother 
« and his Friends *.“ Which implies he was not an / 
but had relations in the country; though the Letters pret 
he was both a Stranger and an Orphan, This very! 
as it ſeems, of Heraclides, is quoted by Cicero *, for an 
ſtory about Phalaris' mother: and, if Heraclides bad t not 
Phalaris to be no native of Sicily; we may: ſuppoſe ry w. 
Cicero, who had read him, would never have put that f 
into Scipio's mouth. And what ſays our Examiner now 
threatened Hiſtory ? I am afraid, the threats are execute 
only upon this piece of Hiſtory ; but upon the whole be 
the Epiſtles. For, ſince the kpiſtles give out Phalaris fe 
Aſtypalzan, whom all the Hiſtorians that ſpeak: of his hi 
declare to be an Agrigentine; it is a ſhrewd token « 


| Epir 
ſame 
„ Wo! 
t heard 
ther h 
piſtles 
* 
lere / 
ver ju 
LSEEME 
LPRES 


hm. 


none of them ever heard of Phalaris' Epiſtles, or nol 
them believed them genuine; either of which is ſuthci 


p Lucian. Ver. Hiſt. ii. p. 961. OaAugy To Eau o. 
4 Polyan. v. Oaauus "Axeayarriv®-. 

r Suid. OA. AxeayarrivO-. 

* Orol. i, 20. Phalaris Siculus.“ 


u Cic. iv. in Verrem. a 

= . \ ea - \ no 
w Heracl. in Polit, T jrlige N rg Ol. 
* Cicero Diviu. i. 


19.4.0 


x — 


a TiC DAA er. 
:the mock Sicilian Prince, and all them that take up arms 


m. 
Mr. B. is very angry, becauſe I was merry at a miſtake 
w; where he calls Aſtypalæa, a city of Crete;“ which, 
id, was © a diſcovery, that no Geographer had made 
fore,” He would aſk me, he ſays, ſeriouſly; © Do not 
de Epiſtles themſelves PLAINLY ſuppoſe it? and do not 


h in my turn, defire the favour of aſking Mr. B. one 
own queſtions 3 * Was it worth his while to forge this 
tle piece of Hiſtory ?” (the remainder of this queſtion 
N,“ only in order to contradi@ his BeTTERs,” Pleave 
Mr. B's own uſe; and never will borrow it of him :) 
ad is the pleaſure of inventing a circumſtance,” (again 
we him the words that follow, merely to be RUDE 
th) an equivalent to the ſhame of being told of it?“ 
in both theſe particulars, he has too well imitated that 
Whit; whom he has ſo ill defended. Firſt, the Epiſtles are 

rom PLAINLY ſuppoſing, that Aſtypalaa was in Crete; that 
4 not ſuppoſe it at all. All that is ſaid there, is no more 
this; “ That Phalaris was born at, and baniſhed from, 
lza) :“ and that, ſome time after, He invited his 
to come to him from Crete to Agricentum ,” Now 
hes this ſuppoſe, or imply, that Aſtypalæa was in Crete ? 
lt not his wife leave Aſtypalæa, where her huſband's 
ry was odious; and retire into Crete? is it neceſſary, 
we ſhe was in Crete after her huſband's baniſhment; 
Atypalzea too muſt be in Crete? Themiſtocles was born 
Ired and married at Athens; but, after he was baniſhed, 
me and children were in Epirus*: muſt Athens therefore 
n Epirus too? A notable inference! and yet exactly the 
lane with Mr. B's; who, becauſe Phalaris' wife was in 
ke, would make Aſtypalæa in Crete too; though nobody 
bead of it there. In the ſecond place, he wrongs me, 
her himſelf; when he ſays, I ExPRESSLY own  ** that the 
piles ſuppoſe it.” For the very words he refers to are 
:“ Which sEEMs an intimation, that the Sophiſt be- 
Ieved Aſtypalea to be a city in Crete.” Let the candid 


MEMING intimation an equivalent phraſe, in his language, 
PHESS owning If fo, I will have no farther controverly 
um. I had reaſon to ſay, it was ſeemingly intimated 3 
TY 4. & 119. 2 47 69. a Plut, Them. 

| 0 becauſe 


u in the 58® page ExPRESSLY own that they do ſo?” 


Wir ju ge now, what an adverſary I have to deal with. 
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wt Of 


becauſe I ſaw, this was the 1 to make an 
je pa 


alæa in Crete; an error, that nobody could poſſibly have 
into; had there been nothing ſzeming here, nothing Ii 
an intimation. ; Foes 

] *« But why,” ſays Mr. B. & is not Aſtypalæa a 0 
7. „Crete? what has the Doctor to oppoſe to it? Has he lar 
* a lift of all the Hundred cities there? If he has, if huh 
© mightier diſcovery in Geography; than that of M char 

P. 38. And again he inculcates it, No Corona has men 
« this city in Crete; no more have they ſeveral of the 
“ Ninety-nine.” Now whether ſhall we admire more 
learning or his reaſoning? his learning, that he knew 
great ſecret ; that Crete was called 'ExaToronyg, bee 
had a hundred towns in it; or his reaſoning, that A ons, 
is a city of Crete; becauſe I cannot refute it with a li 
the Hundred? By the ſame way of arguing, he may that 
when the humour takes him, that Oxford too was a cnt 
Crete; and“ what will the Doctor have to oppoſe ty 
But the misfortune is, that the old fatality of miſtakin 
purſues dur Examiner: for what if I ſhould give him «Mi fi 
« of all the Hundred cities of Crete ?” Then his facetio i he 
and his aſſuming air will fit but awkardly upon him. 
yet ſuch a liſt is fo very eaſy to come at; that above er. 
ago there was one printed to my hand, not only of a Hu 
but a Hundred and twenty Cretan cities; with an acc 
the ſeveral Authors that mention every one of them", um: 
there were a Hundred cities there, even in Homer's time 
feveral were founded after. Is not the Examiner now a 
judge of © diſcoveries in Geography?“ Have Geogr 
never ſpoken of * ſeveral of the ninety-nine ?“ Metlnnk 
p. 37. he ſays, he ought © to have looked about him; before! 
& ſolved to be poſitive.” | 71 

However, Mr. B. urges for his own juſtification, th 
P. 379. was not the firſt, © that made this (talle) diſcovery 
[329] ( miſtook after great names, Goltzius and Fazellus. 
thinks it a more venial fault ro make a miſtake at ſecond 
| after others, than to produce one out of his own flo 
| ſhall have the benefit of this plea; for I will be as © 
| him, as he can deſire. It is enough for me, that the e 
evident, and that Mr. B. ſlipt into it; but whether be lb. 
followed, it matters not at all. But he goes on again 
r. 38. expoſtulates; . Will the Doctor diſcard all placcs, that 


d See Meurſius's CRETA, 
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+ once in ancient Authors? and ſo he flouriſhes for a 
le page, out of Diodorus and Scylax. But I have an- 
him already; that Aſtypalæa of Crete does not 
nok occur in ancient Authors.” It is true, in ſome new 
a cfff8craphers we meet with it; ſuch as Naogeorgus in his Preface 
halaris, Boyle in his Preface and Index; who, by miſtakin 
Author that they publiſhed, have bantered the world wit 
chanted city; that nobody can ſee but they. I muſt ſpeak P. 38. 
vent), therefore, as Mr. B. tells me, that it occurs in no old 
gmphers : and that, I think, I may ſafely ſay. 

non icry worthy perſon®, having occaſion to ſpeak of Pha- 
new. bad faid ; “ He was born at Aſtypala, an iſland of the 
ca clades.” Which, in the former Edition of theſe Diſ- 
ions, I had gently corrected thus; Aſtypalæa, one of 
ie Sporades.” Upon this, Mr. B. reſolves to. do right 


P. 439+ 
ay that learned man: whom I take upon me,” he ſays, ** to » 
red; without the leſt ground or colour of reaſon.” But 
ſe u. had been better adviſed, to have ſtaid till that learned 
akin had aſked his aſſiſtence. I am ſure, when that perſon is 
ne fide of truth, he needs no ſuch defender as Mr. B.; 
ceti if he chances to be miſtaken, (as the moſt learned may [327] 


mes be) he 1s too candid and juſt to accept of ſuch a 
erer. As, in the preſent caſe, I dare ſay for him, he 
Hu be aſhamed to make uſe of ſuch poor ſhifts; as Mr. 
accoffiplics him with. For Mr. B. maintains Aſtypala to be 
nimate word, becauſe we read it *Aguran in the preſent 
time of Scylax ; one of the moſt corrupted Books in the 
ow a. But the very Adjectives formed from the name of 
aty, "Agura\aus, and Acuradaid rng, ſhew plainly 
ta the primitive name is *A5vndaaa: fo Tins is from 
wm, Ainaitds from Alxaia, Toridaievs and INoridaiarns 
i leriqala - but neither *Apvraaaes nor Agurahatvng 
1 1 any analogy be formed from Acurd nu. We muſt 
K Scylax then by other Authors; and not think to main- 
donde nd propagate one fault by another, Well, Mr. B. goes 
o confute me, for ſaying, „the Aſtypalæa in Phalaris 

kemed to be the Iſland of the Sporades; rather than the 
Lydades,” My reaſon was; becauſe Stephanus, beſides 


he e | 
he er the Cyclades, names an other;  fituate between 
ſary Riodes and Crete d:“ which nearneſs to Crete, whither 


cht Wife and Son are ſuppoſed to have fled e, makes it 
Johhua Barnes.) 7 

Kh, y. Aru, © Ep. 69. 

U 3 probable, 


& T TDA ECT. 


8. 

e Ener it deſerves. And, to ſpeak freely, I can ſcarce reſent 
tom Mr. B. becauſe I cannot believe it is his own; I impute 

0er to ſome under-jobbing Aſſiſtent, of a low ſordid ſpirit, 

e M ch this calumny is a picture of; than to a Gentleman that 

llenges the title of Honourable, 74 


e Wu what he drives at, in all this buſtle about Phalaris' 
th try, Why, to convince us, that his Prince was not ob- 
be of to write Doric, he would ſhew that he was no native of 
» bar. Grant this; and let him be born, where the Examiner 
e ed have him, at Aſtypalæa in Crete. Now we are as ſure, 
: ſtud the Iſland of Crete ſpoke Doric; as that Sicily itſelf did. 
e ond is not Mr. B. then a man of quick thought and foreſight ; 
mm ting an argument which ends juſt where it firſt ſet out, 
thout advancing one inch? Nay, if Phalaris was born in 
e ei iſland Aſtypalæa; I had ſhewn it to be highly probable, 
Doric was the mother- tongue there: and not a word has 
n yet ſaid to diſprove me. But he may now ſee a direct 
fimony of it, which I have added out of Scymnus Chius. 
| that, upon every ſuppoſition, his argument is vain and 


ation WW: | | I 

l But we are come at laſt to the ſecond point; for, ſup- 
fety e that Phalaris was a Sicilian born; yet Mr. B. will give 
tönt, why he ſhould not uſe the Doric dialect. If the 


the aer pleaſes to run over what I had ſaid in my Diſſertation 
n this head; he will ſee, that I myſelf had given ſeveral 
unples of Authors; who, being natives of Sicily or other 
nan countries, had written Books in another diale& : as 


very orus, Empedocles, Philiſtus, Timæus, Ephorus, Hero- 
„B. Dionyfius Hal. &c. But I had ſhewn the caſe of 
Aus to be quite different from theirs ; and the difference 
fwaſ red upon theſe points, that Phalaris“ writings are private 


mers, to his domeſtic ſervants, about family affairs; never 
ned to be publiſhed, and written at a time when the 
e dialect was not yet in faſhion. Theſe therefore are 
t confiderations, that Mr. B. ſhould have ſpoken to; if he 
in ed to ſeck after truth, and not merely to raiſe a duſt, 
, inſtead of anſwering to the purpoſe, his main perform- 
here is to fill up my c. and to add more names of ſuch 
uthors as departed from the diale& of their country. A 
f ealy piece of work; but quite beſides the queſtion : and 
is no little matter of compariſon, to ſee how ſorrily he 
futs himſelf $5 even where to acquit himſelf well, had been 
fan and uſeleſs labour. | | 


aken ore we leave the Examiner's firſt argument, let us ſee a 


U 4 « Aga- 
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but the proof that Mr. B. brings of it does not ſeem to 
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« Agathyrſides,” ſays Mr. B. “ the Hiſtorian of gan 
* had he followed the dialect of his country, would 
« written in Doric.” Thus it is in his firſt Edition: f 
that time, in his great learning, he thought the Samians fn 
Doric. But in the next he corrected it Ionic; which In 
tion for his commendation, and as an inſtance of his imp 
ment. But it is a pity he could go no farther; for, if! 
the honour to have been in his Aſſiſtent's place, I cod k 
told him; that there was no ſuch man, as Agathyrſide 
Hiſtorian of Samos. Mr. B. will ſay, he is quoted by dtabe 
s Agathyrſidz Samii, in iv rerum Perſicarum e.“ $9 ind 
was, in the copy that Geſner made uſe of: but the true read 
3s Agatharchides, as appears by Plutarch“; who relates 
ſame ſtory, word for word, from 'Ayabapyidns Lau. iu 
Tov TIpoixwv, Neither can it be ſaid ; that the error mai 
in Plutarch's copies, and not in Stobæus: for the ſame Aut 
is cited twice, in Plutarch's book © about Rivers ;” but! 
thyrſides is never once heard-of, but in this corrupted plat 
Stobæus. 

Another of Mr. B's Writers, that departed from i 
Country dialect, is“ Andronicus Rhodius, in his Paraph 
&« of ' Ariſtotle's Ethics;” but he ſhould have rememt} 
that the old MS. itſelf has no name of any Author; 
Dan. Heinſius, the firſt Editor of it, informs us; that And 
nicus' name was prefixed to it by a modern and a very 
learned hand. Mr. B. adds; © That we may know, | 
c menides did not write in the Cretic dialect; from thefl 
cc citation of him in St. Paul ie | 

„ Kpire; att yevral, xaxa Snpic, Yagepes ag. 
ce For the Cretans are ſaid to uſe ai; inſtead of a.” 
this Poem of Epimenides was not in Cretic, I readily o 


good. For the Cretans might uſe both aiis and a too: 
in a Letter of this very Epimenides, written in the C 
idiom, extant in Laertiusi, we read; Ext rd apya! ! 
And in a Cretic Inſcription among the Marmora Oxov. ,, 
'TOK AEI X2TWOVTES that is, of c Ik. Mr. B. therek 
had he known of it, ſhould rather have cited this follow 
Fragment of Epimenides ö 5 


2 Serm. vii. h Plut. in Parall. p. 30, 
i Laert. Epimen, : k Marm. Oxon. p. 116. 
! ZElian. H. An. xii, 7. ENπ Ii, xx. | 
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1. yp 50% Y ei Ted doi, 


jo dd op aMETHOATO Na Aovia, ba 

1; f N Neueaiay d avroy di Worviay Hpay. 8 
ns Ol: this paſſage plainly proves, what Mr. B. aims at; that 
b 1 -nenides? Poems were not Cretic, but Ionic. Eg Neptaiay 
mpeg correction of the learned Geſner's; for the vulgar reading 
= Injucaizy* perhaps it might be mended, without varying 
hed r; Ev Neu avayso —— E 

8 Wr. B. goes on, and tells us; * That Alcæus, Sappho, 


ad Simonides, were born in places where the Tonic was 
hoken : and yet wrote their Lyric Poems in Æolic or 
Doric,” It is true indeed, that Simonides was born at 
xs; © whoſe, Inhabitants were Ionians, being an Athenian 
wlony n, as Herodotus tells us; for the Athenians them- 
&s were anciently Ionians. Mr. B. therefore has the luck 
ke right in one of the three. But for the other two, Alcæus 
{Sappho, how ſcandalouſly is he miſtaken ! I proteſt, I am 
amd even to refute ſuch miſerable traſh ; though Mr. 
ns not aſhamed to write it, nay to value himſelf upon 
What part is it that | muſt teach him? That Alcæus and 
who were natives of Leſbos? But it is almoſt incredible, 
ſhould be ignorant of that. Or that the language of 


pt bo was /Eolic ? Yes, there his wonderful learning was at 
, and he believed it was Ionic. But his Scylax, that he 
* xy yapoured with (if, inſtead of a wrong word Agura hn, 
be learn'd any good out of him); might have taught him a 


rer leſſon. * Leſbos,” ſays Scylax d, “ an Aforian 
land,” * The inhabitants of Leſbos,” fays Stephanus e, 
re called FOLIAN S.“ Five Zolian cities,” ſays He- 
tas , „ are in the [land of Leſbos.“ Nay, it was the 
Eropolis, as it were, of all the Aolian cities; as Strabo 
| expre'sly : Exedbv dͤ vi x, uf H 1 Ao» vrapxe 
Mid wN. % But there is a paſſage in /Elian”, and 
tas, that may ſeem to countenance our Examiner's miſ- 
e; for, in reckoning up the Tonian cities, they have 
uin, AEXBOY, Tiws. Though the misfortune 1s, that for 
« we muſt read it there AEBEAOE* as it is plain from 
Hodotus, Strabo, and others. I had corrected this, when 


r Herod. viii. c. 46. Xe, 50e. tor Inne 70 Abnaic, 

Lerlax p. 34. Nyceg Aeg Ale. 

erh. v. Aloà, p Herod. 1. c. 151. 

i Ntaho p. 686, r El. Var. Hiſt, viii, 5, 

Suid, y. Io rig. 

I knew 
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Writers to Coins; that have been ſtruck in Dorian count 
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knew not that any other. had done it. But it was wel 
me; that, before I printed it, I lit on Meurſins' „ Font 
* Attica :” where I found the ſame correction. For, if | 
B. had met with the ſame paſſage; when he next appear 
print, I had been branded for a plagiary, And yet 1 
believe Meurſius was a plagiary; though I find, that | 
before his time this very ſame einendation, and by the 
_ was made by Brodzus*; in his notes upon Ant 
pigraw. For a man would have very hard meaſures 
becauſe another, whom he knew not of, had lit upon the f 
thought, he muſt be traduced as a plagiary: though it a 
from the reſt of his performances; (which are certainly 
and his own) that he was very able to do that too; wit 
ſtealing from others. And this alone will be a ſuffi 
anſwer to that calunny of Mr. B's; which by and by 
ſhall come to. FTF 40 | 
The Examiner, in the depth oſ his reading, goes ft 


« and yet the inſcription of them not purely Doric.” Ame 
Others, he tells us, of Zugdpxns igpov aywEr, © a C 

% money,“ This was borrowed from Monfieur Hard 
very excellent Book Of the Coins 15 Cities and Peopli: H 
find other perſons, as well as myſelf, have but ill uſage fi 
Mr. B. when he borrows any thing of them. For then 
no ſuch Cretan money; neither does Harduin give the 
intimation of it. There is an inſeription indeed, but 
money, that has Zvszpxns ps ayarGy , and it is extant 
Gruter, p. 1094, belonging to Lyttus, a city of Crete. 

it is with equal faithfulneſs and diligence, what Mr. B.) 
lently adds; * That in ſome other inſeriptions it is Suu 
This is the reverſe of the former blunder: for his Aut 
Harduin here ſays money, and not inſcription; and he fl 
Konrapyus, not Evrapxas* which laſt word, in the Dori! 
mination, Mr. B. will not find either in inſcription or mon 
1 will leave the credit of this citation to be divided betug 
Mr. B. and his Aſſiſtent: for it is a plain caſe, that one 
both of them have an excellent hand ar tranſcribing of Aut 
But, beſides this, Mr. B. mentions © TEAH the inſcrpt 
“e of a coin, belonging to Velia, a town in Magna Greel! 
which Velia he ſuppoſes, in his great learning, to have de 
a Dorian colony: but Herodotus and Strabo will tell hu 


r Lib. iv. cap. Eig Nas;. 5 
» Harduin, Num. IIluſtr. p. 261, 


ATTIC DIALECT. ZALEUCUS' LAWS, 
at it was an Ionic; and the planters were the Phocæans, 


* yho were driven out of Aſia by Harpagus. 

if « But the moſt remarkable inſtance of all,“ es Mr. B. © is 
pen tat of Zaleucus, king of the Locrians, à Doric colony; 
1% ue Preface to whoſe Laws is preſerved in Stobæus and Dio- 


6 dorus, and has plainly rothing of the Doric dialect in it.“ 
And again, a little after, „I will add,“ ſays he, Zaleucus 


the fa 

Ado; who, we are ſure, was a Pythagorean, from very good 
Te h authority.” And I am ſure too, that this is a remark- 
the 6888 in? ance, though not the moff of all, of Mr. B's 2 abt · 
it no tics in all parts of learning. For he has turned the Common- 
ine ealth of the Locrians into a Monarchy; and of a poor 
wh Shepherd and Slave, as Zaleucus is ſaid to have been, he has 
lufee rade a KING. Theſe are no ordinary performances; and 


they ſhew, the Gentleman has well improved himſelf in Pha- 
kns' ſervice, ' But why forſooth muſt Zaleucus be a King? 
Merely, becauſe Mr. B. had heard he was a Law-giver. And 
fit chance to lie in his way, he will make Draco and Solon 
Lings of Athens; by the very ſame argument: though Ari- 
fot?” informs us, that the % and mot of the Law-makers 
here“ men of the middle rank.” But, to paſs over this 
kandalous miſtake, I have a matter of greater ee gay to 
kbate with him; for I am perſuaded (notwithſtanding Mr. 
bs © very good authority”), that Zalencus was no Pythago- 
ran; and that the ſyſtem of Laws aſcribed to him, and — 
weed by Diodorus and others, may be as mere an impoſture 


$ Fhalaris' Epiſtles, 


rs * ZaLEUCUS Laws :” but we have good reaſon to ſuſpect, 
lat there was no ſuch perſon as Zaleucus ; a Law-giver: and, 

this be true, the cheat is apparent. Timæus the vicilian, 
man of a virulent ſtyle, but an inquifitive and accurate 
Writer; expreſsly maintained, againſt the common tradition 
ff his time, there was no ſuch man as Zaleucus. Cicero, in 
i Letter to Atticus *, among other vulgar errors, takes notice 
* { this: « Who has not ſaid,“ ſays he; „ that Zaleucus 
Authd 
ſcript 
Tcl 
ave be 


ell ht 


* foe be deſpiſed, if that ſtory be refuted; by Timeus ; an 
Author you are much verſed in?“ And again, in his Book 
0 Laws; * Before I give you the Law itſelf,“ ſays hey, 1 
ill preface ſomething in its commendation : as I fee Za- 


4 Ariſt. Polit, iv, 11. Tor utowy Tour, 
Lab. vi. Ep. 1. © A Timo tuo Familiari,“ 
De Legibus ii, 6. | ] 
| 6 leucus 


The title of that Book, as Stobæus and others quote it, 


" was Law-giver to the Locrians ? Muſt Theophraſtus there- 
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* leucus and Charondas have done.” To which his bro 
Quintus replies; That Timæus denied, there was any ſu 
perſon as Zaleucus. But Theophraſtus,” ſays Cicero api 
(an Author, as I think, no worſe than Timæus; ag mn 


{ 
 cit17 
out 


But 


6 think, a better) affirms there was ſuch a man; and u — 
„ Locrians, my clients, have ſtill a tradition of it: Mech 
«© whether there was ſuch a man or no, it is nothing to i * 
c“ matter.” Hete we ſee the Orator, in complement a; 4 
ſeems to his Locrian clients, ſpeaks in favour of the vu * 
tradition: but, in his private Letter to Atticus, be gives "hk 
up as a fable; and , joins it with that notorious error abe * 
Eupolis' being drowned Olymp. xci, 2: which, he ſays, Wn 
tolthenes refuted, ſhewing ſeveral Comedies that Eupolis na. ne 
and exhibited after that year. As for Cicero's Locrians, Mor 
he ſays, till preſerved the tradition about Zaleucus ; we Tue 
oppole to them ſome Locrians in Timaus time, who lin, ae 


above cc years before Cicero. For Timeæus, in that ve 
Place of his Hiſtory *, where he reprehended Ariſtotle ag 
Theophraſtus for their narratives about the Locrians ; faid, | 
converſed with one Echecrates, a Locrian of note and quali 
and had his informations from him, about the affairs of t 


mig 
thet 


Lal 


yer? 


: ? - ; ther 
city. If Echecrates therefore in that age did not belie . 
there was any Zaleucus; he is certainly as credible as Cice: pre 


Locrians, who come ſo many generations afterwards; at 

ſo many revolutions and changes in the conſtitution of the 
government. It is true, Polybius falls very foul upon | 

£337) mæus, for abuſing Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus; and char 
him with ſome falſhoods relating to the Locrians : but the 

is nothing now extant, implying, that Polybius defended Th 
ophraſtus againſt him, in this particular of Zaleucus, Th 

is a paſſage indeed in the Excerpta of Polybius a, where a La 

of Zaleucus is mentioned: but the word Þy5i there intimat 

4 that he gives it not as his own narrative; but repeats 
| words of ſomebody elſe, But, however, let that be as 
f will; „ whether there was ſuch a man or no,“ as Cice 
ſays, I will not contend :. but I think, ſo much may be fafe 
concluded from it; That either this Book of Zargvc 
Laws was not yet made in Timeus' time; or elle he ce 
demned it for ap impoſture ; nay, not he only, but Echecrat 
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citizen of Locriz and therefore a very competent judge 
out a ſtory of that country b. | 

But I rather think, the Book was made after the days of 
inzus: for I obſerve, that thoſe that ſpeak of Zaleucus 
fore, and at that time, make him a poor Shepherd, and 
zuch older than Pythagoras but, after that time, they com- 
waly deſcribe him as a man of quality, and a ſcholar of 
it Philoſopher's . Now this new account of him was in 
probability gathered from paſſages in that ſyſtem of Laws 
knbed to him: for where elſe could they meet with it? So 
at, if I can ſhew from the oldeſt and beſt Writers, that he 
25 more ancient than Pythagoras; this new and falſe ſtor 
nthe later Authors, being taken from that ſyſtem, will — 
of a cheat d. | 


hen the Locrians had conſulted the Oracle, how they 
might be rid of their ſeditions; they were bid to make 
themſelves Laws. Upon this, a certain Shepherd, named 
Laleucus, told them; That he could furniſh them with 
rery good Laws. And being aſked, whence he could have 
them? he ſaid, Minerva appeared to him in a dream; and 
would give him them. Whereupon they gave him his 
Freedom, (for he was then a Slave ;) and ſo he became their 
Law-giver*.” And agreably to this, Suidas tells us; 
That at firſt he was a Slave, and a Shepherd f.“ Either of 
much circumſtances are ſufficient proofs, that he was no Py- 
ugorean: for, if he was another man's Slave, and obliged 
v look after ſheep at Locri; how could he have either time 


o Againſt this opinion, ſce Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. I. II. c. xiv. and War- 
ron, Div. Leg. of Moſes; vol. I. book ii. & 3; where the learned Biſhop 
þ:ms:0 be quite right, in preferring Vizzanius' interpretation of Jamblichus 
the Doctor's: but quite wrong, in all he ſays about Timæus; very 
Umgenuouſly filent, about the paſſage from Cicero's letter to Atticus; 
u which is a plain acknowledgement, that Timazus had refuted Theo- 
puaſtus: and very unfairly adding, in his pretended T ranſlations, 
Þ the railing accuſations againſt Timæus, which he cites: no one of 
Fuch calls him a calumniator, or impeaches his veracity in any ref prct: 
duch lels taxes him with inventing, aggrava ing, &c. the faults of others ; 
dom an innate malignity of heart. dee the Excerpta ex Polybio, in this 
ei Section; and compare them with the tranſlations in the text. S.] 
© Diod. Sic. p. 84. Een. | 
3 Bp. Warburton has employed a whole Section, in the Examination cf 
ws and the other point here mentioned; which the Reader would do well 
bontuli,—Vide ubi ſupra.) 
* Find, Schol. ad x Olymp. Ono: Agiroriang, &c. 
Süd. v. Zan, H, & eapeTiger g T6 3 re. 

gr 


The account that Ariſtotle gave of him is this ; © That 
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or leave to be at Crotona with Pythagoras, near a hunde | 
miles from home? and eſpecially to continue there the y yeu iy 
of filence, according to the diſcipline of the School? Bed: Mans 
a ſlave would not have been admitted into that ſociety; M 
he had never ſuch opportunities. . Wh þ 
And we have another argument, from the ſame paſſage b 
Ariſtotle ; that Zaleucus was no ſcholar of Pythagoras. „, 
„ he aſcribed all his Laws to Minerva; from whom he on 
ce tended to receive them in dreams.“ This Ariſtotle Men 
told us, as he is cited by the Scholiaſt on Pindar. And mu 
we may not queſtion the Scholiaſt's authority, the oon 
Clemens Alex. aſſures us; that both Ariſtotle and his Scha 4! 
Chamæleo ſay, T hat Zaleucus gave it out, that he had bf a! 
«© Laws from Minerva s.“ Plutarch too falls-in with 0 
account, where he tells us; “ That Zaleucus faid, Minen et 
| 6 uſed to appear to him, and give him Laws; which were en 
« entirely Hers, and no part of them his own d.“ Now iv: 
humbly conceive, that this project of Zaleucus' has nothiq tat 
of a Pythagorean in it. For Pythagoras' Scholars aſeribę He 
every thing to their Maſter; it was always Avrog i with then we 
He $41D Ir: and the greateſt Oath was, to ſwear by Him © 
Ov jag Tov aer VNA napadovra rerpaurcy. | ” 

Tf Z leucus therefore had been of that Society; he wo. 1 
certainly have honoured his Maſter, by imputing his Laws 1 l 
his inſtructions: but, being a poor illiterate Shepherd, and WM 
no authority with the people, he very craftily * it;! % 
taking nothing upon Himſelf, but laying all to Minerva, 3 
Again, Strabo informs usi; © That the Locrians v | | 
& generally believed to be the firſt that uſed wWRIT TEN Lan of 
&« and that Zaleucus took them, as Ephorus the Hiſtoni A a 
&«& ſays, from the Cretic, and the Laconic, and the Areop #\ 
&« getic cuſtoms . And ſo Scymnus Chius, ſpeaking of the mn) 
% Locrians, ſays; They were the firſt that had war 12 
& Laws, which were ſuppoſed to be made by Zaleucus; Ar 


T &T8; dt Wewrss ac: xpnoachas vipuorg 
 Tpanloiow, us ZAR ο boeh doxet!, | 
Clemens Alexandrinus ® forgot himſelf perhaps, when he fi n. 
I hat Zaleucus the Locrian was the firſt that made Laws ; 


£ Clem. Strom. i p. 152. ; 
In Plutarch. TIzgi 78 iavrer, &c, Idem in Numa. Valer. Max. i. 2. WM" Up: 
otoret. ad Græc. Serm. ix. eh 72g 
i Strabo p. 259. Nepots tyſpanicty. 
Kk Nojaiuws, i. e. wyp% wy, ; 3 0 
1 Scymnus, ver. 313. m Clem. Strom. 1. p. 133. a ' Clem 
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be ought to have faid, “ made WũRIT TEN Laws;“ as 
ous and Strabo ſaid before him. But if Zaleucus' written 
x were the moſt ancient; it is moſt certain he could not be 
Pythagorean. - For Draco's Laws were written ones at Athens® ; 
| he lived about Olymp. xxxix, as Tatian, Clemens, and 


ry chose, expreſsly ſay; or, as Diodorus in one of his loft 
« pk, © He was xILVII years before. Solon®:” which, being 
ie u aoned from Solon's Archonſhip, Olymp. xLVI, 3. will fall 
le n Olymp. xxxv, 1. If Zaleucus then was before Draco, 


muſt be longer before Pythagoras; who, by the very earlieſt 
count, was not born till Olymp. xL1I, 4. 


All this is farther confirmed by Euſebius; who places 
uad vi Zalcucus, the celebrated Law-giver of the Locrians, at 
th I Olymp. xx1x 5” which is xl years before Draco, and 


out Lx before Pythagoras was born. Ariſtotle indeed re- 
ends their ignorance, who would make Onomacritus to 
have been the firſt that was ſkilled in Law- making; and 
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vothinF that Thales was his acquaintance; whoſe Scholars were 
fcribdF Lycurgus and ZALEUCUs, and Zaleucus' Scholar was Cha- 
then wodas: for they talk,” ſays he, © inconſiſtently with 


Chronology ?.” The Thales, that is mean'd here, was not 
r Mileſian; but the ancient Cretan, who is generally aſ- 
med as a Maſter to Lycurgus 4. So that Ariſtotle ſeems to 
x fault, that they made Zaleucus too a Scholar of that 
ales. For at that rate he muſt have lived cvii years 
jore the firft Olympiade; i. e. Cc years before Locri was 
ut, Ol, xxtv*, How then could he be a Locrian, and a 
"giver there? This is the“ 1gnorance of Chronology,” 


$ | 12e 7 | | 
Lau the Philoſopher cenfures here: but, however, it is no 
:Rori kanſiderable argument, that Zaleucus was older than Py- 


ktoras ; who came above co years after Lycurgus. 


\reo _ kter 

5 x And we have yet a farther diſcovery of it from the Orator 

rr. knoſthenes 3 who, to perſuade the Athenians not to Gangs 

%% las upon {mall and frivolous pretenſes, gives the example 
bl 


theſe Locrians; „ with whom,” ſays he, © it is a Law; 
ata man who ſhall propoſe to make any new Law, ſhall do 
t with a rope about his neck; which he ſhall be ſtrangled 
In, if he do not carry his point: which has been ſuch a 


' Joleph, e. Appion. i. p. 2. Teæpiilas v. 

*Uipian in Demoſth. Timocr. p. 480. 0 8 Agdrwn pd Eddwres S 
eg εαινE§‚̈ reo, ws @noy 6 Aioow;o;. 

? Arift, Polit. ii, 58. Ac TW yxproww ο ονννννe⁶g. 

"M20 p. 482. Sextus Empir. p. 68. Laert. in Thal. 

Clemens, Plutarch, &c. s Euich. Strabo. 

“ guard 
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& guard and defenſe to the Laws, that there has been but 

© new one made in MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED Yt ang 

[341] Now that Demoſthenes here ſpeaks of Zaleucus'“ [ay 
plain enough from his naming the Locrians; but it apps 
farther from the Law itſelf. For Hierocles and Polybi 
Author ſay exprefly, “that this Law about the rope 
ZaLEvcus'®; and it is produced by Stobæus v, as out 
Zaleucus' own Preface to his body of Laws. It is not u 

clear, indeed, what the Orator means here; whether it 

“ more than cc years,” from the firſt date of Zaleucus I 

to the introducing of that one new Law; or whether from! 

firſt date of them to the Orator's own time, which he e 

4% more than cc years,” there was but one new Law n 

The firſt interpretation ſeems the more probable :' but 

the latter will be a ſufficient proof, that Zaleucus could! 

be Pythagoras' Scholar. For this Oration againſt Timoen 

was ſpoken Olymp. cvr, 4, when Theodemus or Euden 

was Archon, as Dionyſius Halic. * ſays in expreſs words; f 
Plutarch ſays it implicitly, when he tells us Demofth 

made it at the xxv11 or XxvI11t year of his age. For he 

born at Olymp. xcix, 4*; and his xxviII year falls at ( 

vi, 4. Now to compute only /wo hundred years backy 

from this Olympiad, and it reaches to Olymp. Lv1, 4; vi: t: 
Pythagoras, by the very earlieſt reckoning, had been but 

years in Italy, and v11 of thoſe were ſpent in his room und 

i | ground: and I ſuppoſe what Demoſthenes calls Monz tl 
[+ | cc years will amount above the remaining five; nay, In 
ki moderately ſay, above the whole x111. But thus much, 
[342] ſure, may be ſafely concluded from it; that if Zale 
| was really Pythagoras“ Diſciple, the learned Mr, Dod kalt. 
calculation muſt be wrong; which makes Pythagoras fil 

foot in Italy at Olymp. LXVII, 2; for that Olympiadk 

XL11 years within Demoſthenes two hundred, without add 

thoſe years to the account, which the Orator means by xo 

I make the reckoning from Pythagoras going to Italy; bea 
Zaleucus, one of 2 of Italy, could not be his Scho 

till he came thither. For Theodoret was quite out, when 
thought the Locrians, whom Zaleucus gave Laws to, . 
thoſe of Greece; near Acarnania and Phocis . 
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t Demoſt. in Timocr. p. 469. Ex mtioow 7 AaNοονονε treow 
v Hieroc. apud Stobæum, Serm. 37. Polvh, xii. p. 661. 

w Stob. Serm. 42. * Dion. Hal. De Demoſth. 
y Plut. Vita Demoſth. 2 Dionyl, ibid, 

® Thcod. c. Græc. Serm. ix. | 
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re all theſe arguments together, and I coneeive their 
4 force will effectually refute Mr. B. who is © ſure that 
eucus was à Pythagorean,” But, befides that, 1 
0 2 conſiderable way to refute the Book itſelf too, which 
J abroad in the world under the name of Zaleucus. For 
y intimation was given in that Book, that the Author 
i Pythagorean ; the impoſture of it is very evident. And 
tis hard to give any other reaſon, that ſhould induce the 
Writers to call him a Pythagorean, as Diodorus does 


r it ä | | | 

Le, Mafrrs Tvforyopy Y ®ixooupe, © The Scholar of 
from! thagoras the Philoſopher? ;* and fo Laertius, Porph 2 
he e bemblichus; and Seneca thus flouriſhes upon it,“ That 


firucus and Charondas leurnt their Laws in the flent and 
kcred receſs of Pythagoras ©”, Thus, we ſee, the more 
it Authors with one voice made him a Pythagorean; and 
ery one of the old, chat ſpeak of him, make him earlier 


meleo, Theophraſtus, Timæus, the ' youngeſt” of whom 
about col. years before the eldeſt of the others, What 
be the cauſe of this difference ; but that, in the interval 
ren theſe old and thoſe later Writers, in the times of the 
knees, when the. forging of Books came to be a faſhion 
la trade, ſome impoſtor made a Syſtem of Laws under the 
te of Zaleueus, and in it gave a broad hint, that he was a 
war of Pythagoras? JJ Cf 2d D107 
te Impoſtor had taken care to inſert thoſe Laws of Za- 
vw, Which! he had met with in Ancient Writers, into his 
merkeit Syſtem, As that Law, which Demoſthenes, men- 
bs, © That he that propoſed a new Law, ſhould do it with 
z halter about his neck,“ appears in the very Preface of 
counterfeit Book, which . has given us d. And 
forgery met with good entertainment, becauſe the old 
litution of the city Locri was then e 3 and was no 


n Diodorus, and others; and prevailed upon Cicero himſelf 
a, that he ſeeins to ſtand neuter, and pronounces on no fide. 
t appears there, that Cicero meant this very Preface that 
Ibzus afterwards met with. © Before I give you the Law 
dieß“ ſays, he, “ I will preface ſomething in comman- 
ton of it, as T fee Zaleucus and Charondas have done.“ 
Che gives a promium, as he calls it, much to the ſame 
E wich thoſe of. Zaleucus and Charondas in Stobæus. Bat, 
Dod. Sic. p. 84. | e Sen. Ep. 90. 
Kob. Serin. 42. © Cic. de Leg. ii, 6. 
d 2 however, 


get in being, to diſcover the cheat; which impoſed therefore 
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| Demoſthenes is in the right here. He calls the city, whe 
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however, this Impoſtor has not done every thing ſo artifg; 
but that even from the Fragments, that are ſtill left of 
Book, it may ſeem very queſtionable, if it was not fur 
ſititious. 

I. Demoſthenes has informed us, That the new 
„ which alone was made at Locri in the compaſs of ahow 
65 r was, that he that blinded a man with one eye ſh 
& Jofe both his own;” for the old Law of Zaleucys wa 
talionis, an eye for an eye.” But Diodorus makes ti 
be one of the Laws of Charondas; and tells the ſame 
about a man with one eye” at Thurii; and that the 
there, which had continued the ſame a long time, were x 
changed but upon this and two other occaſions. They 
both very good Authors; and it is a very tender point to 
whether of them we ſhould follow. But, with ſubmiſfo 
better judgements, I will lay down ſome reaſons, why | 
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ſays this Law was ſo long in force, IT ETNOMO Tu 
« a well-governed city /; and this is the very charader th 
generally given of Locri: The Locrians,” ſays Strabo, «1 


« good governments.” And Pindar puts this compli 
upon them, hoe 
Nipe yep aTpixea worn Aoxpwy Zepupitey M— 


Where he means, ſays the Scholiaſt, 6r; EYNOVENIMM. 1 
«© That they have a good government.” And Plato tele icco 
4 That the Locrians ſeem to have been evvowwrare, the Wi feen 
« governed people in all that country *:” And again he vas: 
% That Timæus was of Locri, wyouularys w, the Char, 
« regulated city in Italy * :” which Proclus thus exp th: 
«© That the Locrians vous» were well. governed, is eve 
& for their Law-maker was Zaleucus 1.” But, on the . 
trary, the Thurians, where Diodorus lays the ſcene of fue 

Kory, were ſo far from being celebrated on this account; wi 
they are cenſured for their miſ- government. So Ep the 
complains of them in Strabo ; and Ariſtotle in his F 
brings them in twice, as examples of ill management“. te 
moſthenes' ſtory therefore is more agreeable to this mat *« 

| F345) fact, than that of Diodorus is. And again, Demoſthenes . ni 
: 2 c. Timocr. p. 468. : 5 * 
drabo, p. 259. ind. % be 
3 Plato Leg. * 17. X Idem, Timas, DO] Frothes af Tim ö * 
m Strabo, p. 260, n Arift, Pol. ver. 7. * 
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that the Locrians were under a happy government © above 
4 years!” as Strabo alſo ſays, Ag yporory, © a very 
bog time ? ” which is really true in faQ, as appears by a 
jputation from the date of Zaleucus' Laws to the time that 
tos the younger tyrannized there, and ruined all at 
mp. vi, 1. Now Diodorus too would magnify the con- 
ance of Charondas' Laws at Thurii, when he ſays, iv 
ww fila rad r xpoww, “in ALL the time after Charon- 
| there were but three changes made in them 7.“ But 
count of a long continuance is not warranted by Hiſtory ; 
i is certain, from Himſelf and others d, That the city 
ii was but firſt built Olymp. Lxxxav, 1; or a little before: 
he government was quite ſubverted within LIV years, at 
wp, xc VII. 3; three parts in four of the people being ſlain, 
| the reſt ſold for flaves, by their neighbours the Luca- 
u. [pon the whole, then, Demoſthenes? account ſeems 
zereeable to truth. But how happened it, that Diodorus 
ud be ſo miſtaken, and aſcribe a Law to Cl:arondas, which 
ke was Zaleucus' ? Is there not juſt ground of ſuſpicion, 
t Diodorus was impoſed-on by that ſpurious Book of Za- 
Laws, where this Law was forgotten by the Impoſtor ? 
bh it will open a diſcovery of another counterfeit : for we 
he Law was omitted, where it ought to have been entered; 
lit was put among Charondas', where it ouglit not to have 
1, That copy, therefore, of Charondas' Laws muſt by 
count be a cheat too, and by the very ſame hand: for, 
tems, the Impoſtor had read ſomething about the Law, 
nas miſtaking in fathering it upon a wrong perſon. Put 
Charondas' Laws I ſhall ſay more ann. This muſt needs 
n the moſt probable acoount of Diodorus' error; if we 
eye he has truly told-us what he found in thoſe Books ef 
w and did not forget himſelf. But there is ſome reaſon 
ſupect, that he truſted to his memory, and ſo might poſ- 
j miſtake one Lawgiver for the other. For he tells us too, 
t the Law concerning © the halter” was one of Charon- 
; which Stobzus * attributes to Zaleucus, and pretends 
te it in Zaleucus* own words out of his Preface, Hie- 
6 too and Polybius' Author aſcribe it to Zaleucus u; but 
might have it at ſecond-hand. So that all this matter 


Find, ibid. 2 Diod. p. 82. 
Dod. p. 75. Plutarch. Vit. Lyſiz, &c. 

' Diod. p. 313. Strabo, p. 263. R 

Rod. p. 82, ö t Stob. Serm. 42. 
' Bicroc . apud Stob. 37. Polvb. p. 661. 
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muſt lie between Diodorus and Stobæus. If Diodoru 
quoted fairhfully, Zaleucus' Book of Laws, was a cheat 
Stobæus was a faithful Tranſcriber, then this argument f 
againſt Zaleucus' Book; and falls upon Diodorus hunſelf, 
II. We have two words of thote Laws of Zaleucys x 
ſerved in Heſychius; AEITAE KAI naxglAx, ſay 
7 ον e e Neis, Tos pal AH er rat £032, 
fins d rc w MN That is, The words Aertz 
e waX516, thin and thick, in the Laws of Zaleucus, are fy 
„ of Drachms : the thin Drachms weighing fix Ob, and 
e thick above fix.” In the printed Hefychius, it is Ace 
but Salmaſius, Gronovius, and other learned men, Wave 
ſerved, and the thing itſelf ſpeaks, that the true readin 
Zdο%ο , for, the preceding word ending in A, the 
lowing Z A was ſwallowed-up, as it frequently happens u 
ſyllables are alike, Now I fay, if Atlas x; rag, «| 
& and thick drachms,” were in the Laws of Zaleucuf 
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13471 Helychius aſſures us; that pretended Book of Laws u his 
appear a mere cheat. For Julius Pollux informs us, I bocles' 
they were that called thoſe Drachms waxcias, thick ones, gdera 
upon what occaſion: T² Al daga, ſays be, e . 
rs Atlus Luv (dixa p e S, "Alot, Leue 6. Ae 
HAXEIAN dpawxpriv exansy, faire r Arnywnrt Arya * 
p20 pn Ying g* 1, e. The ÆEginean Drachm, which 1 
ce bigger than the Attick (for it weighed x Attic Obol) Wl 
« called by the Athenians ITAXBIA,' the thick Drache 
* they would not call it the Æginean, out of hatred to NY... 
c people v.“ The cafe is this; The Attic Drachm weig . 
fix Attic Oboli; and ſo the Aginean Drachin weighedil - 
Eginean Oboh : but the Aginean Obolus was bigger . | 
the Attic, in the proportion of x to vx ; and ſo conſquet th F 
the Æginean Drachm, and the ſums made up of it, the * 1 
and Talent, exceeded the Attic Drachm, Mine, and Tal 10 : F 
in the ſame proportion. Now the Æginean Drachm h 4 i 
often current at Athens (for Ægina is cloſe by it) and ito a 40 


places of trade; the Athenians, who mortally hated the A 
neans, would not call that money ALginean, as the fel 
the world did, but thick; becauſe it was thicker than t 
own, weighing almoſt twice as much. I he whole huſtor 
this enmity between the Athenians and Agineans is g 
largely by Herodotus * If ITAXEIA then for an At 


w polluc, ix, 6. x Herod, lib, v, & vi. 
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I Thus 
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1m was a word peculiar to the Attics, and proceded 
ely from the hatred between the two nations; how comes 
ord in that ſenſe to be found in Zaleucus' Laws? What! 
the Agineans offended him, who lived at Locri in Italy, 
note enough from them and their quarrels? Why did not 
allit Eginean; as all the world did, except the Athenians? 
u, eren among the Athenians themſelves, they ſeem to 
e been the tradeſinen and rabble only, that called them 
526, and not the men of quality: as appears plainly from 
weydides, where we have AITINAIOE d ED, AITINAILIA 
yur, AITINAION T&avley z but never AX TZ CD, nor 
XEIA Jozy phe And would Zaleucus put a word in his 
xs, which a grave Writer would not uſe in his Hiſtory ? But 
I wuſt the Eginean money be at all taken notice of by 
tkeucus? What was the Locrian commonwealth concerned 
th the Ægineans? They were very far aſunder; and the 
ter were poor and inconſiderable in the time of that 


th his citizens. Thucydides tells us, that, before The- 
focles' time, neither the /Egineans nor Athenians were 
diderable at {ea 3 and Herodotus fays*®, that the beginning 
the wealth and power of ZEgina was the plunder that was 
ried thither, and ſold, after Xerxes“ army was routed at 
azz, There was no reaſon then nor occaſion to bring the 
nean money into the body of his Laws; much leſs to 
kk of it under the nick-name of Naxeias which the Lo- 
ans could not know the meaning of, till it were explained 
them out of Greece. Nay, there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
eucus' true Laws were made before the hatred began 
ween the Athenians and ZEgineans ; and conſequently before 
x62 deaxpn was ever uſed in that ſenſe, Herodotus re- 
js the firſt original of that hatred, which was about a 
uple of ſtatues: and the occaſion of his mentioning it is 
Is, About Olymp. LxIx, the Thebans defired the aſſiſtance 
the ÆEgineans, in a war againſt Athens; and the Ægi— 
ans, fays he, remembering the quarrel about the ſtatues *,” 
fe ready enough to enter into an alliance againſt the Athe- 
as, Now from Ol. Lx1x, to the time of Zaleucus, Ol. 
lx, there are no fewer than cLx years: and, if the buſineſs 
[the ſtatues were as long ago as that, it was a very ſtale and 
idpretente to begin a new war upon. Surely, i they had 
cat enmity for eightſcore years, in all that tract of time 


I They, p. 11. 2 Herod. ix, 79. z Ibid. v, 89. 
+ 4 3 ſome 


river, and conſequently could have very little or no trafficæ 
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AT 
ſome ſkirmiſhes or bickerings would have happened bet mol 
them; that might ſerve for a freſher complaint, and a g fo 
incentive to war, than an old ſcuffle fix generations _ er: 
is very probable, therefore, that Zaleucus had made his & to 


before the quarrel began which gave riſe to the expreſ 
I xs? dpxxpn. Add to all this, that among the 
Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and conſequently among the 


nevel 
p cloth 
8, the 


crians, there was no ſuch ſort of money as dpa or Hum 
but their ſpecies were quite different both in value and ni the 
Bſnic, vewuO?, Nrpa, as J will ſhew further in Section bar 
And if this be made out, who will queſtion but theſe both 
tended laws muſt be ſpurious ? For, if the name and ſpeci" har 
EI was quite foreign to the Locrians; what had wur or | 
ra xxiag to do there? One might as well expect to find ii x 


in the x11 Tables at Rome, as in the Laws at Locr, ol 0 


moft probable then, that ſome Sophiſt drew them up: thir 
having been bred among the Athenians, he was ſenſeleſs en Wear 
to put ſuch words into the mouth of Zaleucus, as he , 
ſpoken at Athens: juſt as the Forger of Phalaris' Letten . 


made the Tyrant talk Attic, as if he had quite forgotte! 
was a Sicilian, | 

III. Diodorus tells us, “ one of Zaleucus? Laws 
& That n body ſhould wear cloths as fine as Milefian cl 
if he was not a Catamite ®;” unde iwariay ILOMIAHL 
@opeiy, £4 py £rcuipeunras., Now methinks it is very oddly we 
in a Locrian Law, to characterize the cloths for mens h. 
by comparing them with the manufacture of Miletus in 
at ſo vaſt a diſtance from Italy: for, conſidering the re 
neſs of the places, and the ſmallneſs of trade in thoſe e 
times, it may juſtly be queſtioned, whether the Mileſian cl 
though in Greece they were celebrated for their fineneſs 
at all heard-of at Locri; much leſs were ſo famous there 
to deſerve to come into their Laws. And befides this, 
word irop;>{ciov, i. e, © EQUAL to Mileſian cloths,” n 
found that I know of but here, ſeems a very unfit expre 
for a Law. For how many doubts and queſtions would 
about that equality / and what a wide door was opened 
delators and ſycophants ! If he had abſolutely forbidden 
wearing of MWiefian cloths; the Law had been clear, aud 


Milefa; 
lnftead 


amounted to a prohibition of importing that commodity, 3h: 
as it is 40cprArozoy, and not Miro; it ſeems to be cont 

| Pla, viii 

Achen. p 


d Diod. p. 85. 


Eullath. 
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wrpoſe for the encouragement of barretors, Nay, though 
g forbidden Milefian cloths, even that too had been -=_ 
per: for to what purpoſe ſhould he declare by Law ſuc 


/cloths, and at a much lower rate, from their next neigh- 
x, the Apulians and Calabrians, and particularly from 


num, than the Mileſians could bring them. To be ſure. 


the Mileſians would never carry cloths, with the charge 
| hazard of ſo long a voyage, to a market where others 
both out-do them, and under-ſell them. Such a trade 
id have been as unprofitable as to carry Silphium to Cy- 
or Frankincenſe to Arabia. The beſt wool,” ſays 
1%“ is the Apuliang and what in Italy is called the 
vl of the Greek cattle, but abroad is called Italic: in 
ke third place comes the Mileſian.“ By the Greek cattle, 
means the Tarentine, as Columella explains it;“ Græcum 
xcus, quod plerique T arentinum vocant 4,” The fineſt 
keep,” ſays the 1ame Columella, “ are the Mileſian, the 
labrian, and Apulian; and among theſe the Tarentine 
te the beſt ©.” And the Tarentines were as famous for 
eminateneſs of their habit, as the Mileſians themſelves, 
the Tarentines,” ſays Clearchus, © wore fine and tranſ- 
went cloaths, ſuch as women wear now-a-days .“ Inſo- 
that a ſort of thin woman's garment had its name from 
„ Tapayriviey, as we read in Athenæus s: but in that 
ty, a MS Athenæus, and the MS Epitome, both of them 
s Majeſty's Library, have it Tapavrivoy, which may ſeem 
beter reading: though Euſtathius ® ſeems to have found 


ſe : the | 
1 er of them in his copy, but T oxpavTividiove In all pro- 
„ WF") then, had the true Zalcucus deſigned to reſtrain the 
der of apparel. he would rather take notice of his next neigh- 


w the Tarentines, whom all the Locrians knew, than of 
Mileſians, whom few of them had ſo much as heard-of ; 
laſtead of *Looprrnyo tov, he would ſay *Icorapurrivov. But 
wunterfeit Zaleucus, being a Grecian Sophiſt, and 
ene ing that the Mileſian cloths had the greateſt vogue in 


en brek markets, was ſo diſcreet, as to forbid them by name, 
* . of Laws, which he cut-out for Italy. 
. The pretended Preface of Zaleucus, which Stobæus 


leſcribed word for word, begins with this ſentence; 


Fin. ri, 48. d Columella, vii, 4. e Ib. vii, 2. 
den. p. 522. 8 Id. P · 622, 
tiath, ad Dionyſ. ver. 376. 


4 & Every 


% to be contraband, which even before that prohibition. 
erer imported? For the Locrians might have as fine or 
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4 Eyery member of a commonwealth in the firſt place o 
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1280 
ne at © 
MMOZ 
J. In 


<< to believe, there are Gods; AvaC\trovray tis epany x 
„% KOEMON, x, Tyv & auroi; 91900 panorv x, TAZIN* wi 
< they will know, by looking up to heaven and the vt 


© and conſidering the beauty and order there.” Now, | WM. ir 

ſume, I have proved already beyond all reaſonable exceyiih;s -; 

that Zaleucus lived ſome generations before Pythagoras i 10 of 

and if fo, this Preface cannot poſhbly be his; becauſe . de 
5 


goras was the firſt that uſed the word KO TMO to f 


K 0 ing 
the WoRLD or the Heavens. Phavorinus i ſays, (toe - ple 
the words of Laertius,) “ That Pythagoras firſt” named erlons 
< Heavens KOEMOE.” 80 Plutarch too De Plac. P i 


% Pythagoras firſt called the whole compaſs of the Uni 
„ KOEMON, from the order r TAZENE he obſ 
there x.“ And the very fame words are in the Philoſo 
Hiſtory aſcribed to Galen l. Add to theſe the Schola 
Homer, who ſays, © H 18 »#6ps TAEIZ, the order o 
% Univerſe was named KOEMOE by Pythagoras n:“ and 


uns. ] 


fore D 
mp.“ 
r the | 
bat, th 
rs afte 


Anonymous Author of that Philoſopher's Life, Hybr Laws 
he, Hub 77 oveavo KOEMON mTgoonyopevce. Ts i” 1 
plain now, that the Writer of Zaleucus' Laws was you erally 
than Pythagoras? ſince he not only cites KOM O in an; 
very ſame ſignification that Pythagoras firſt put upon it; * 
ſubjoins too the word TAEIL, which we ſee here wi bei 
very reaſon, why Pythagoras called the world KOM 1 
is true, in thoſe r of Plutarch and Galen, there in ue 
diately follows, Oc; x, o& wp avrs Ba To tbrju, 70 
whence, perhaps, a man of Mr. B's fagacity and learning um 
infer, that Thales too, who was a generation before ne 
goras, and, as many ſay, was his Maſter, called the vg. ir: 
KOEMOE. But furely we muſt not think Plutarch an te | 
other Author ſo very ſtupid, as to contradict themſelves Wy, 
and the ſame line. We muſt underſtand them, that Athen 
ipoke of the thing ſignified by Koop, but not that hebe ea 


the word: he might ſay, # To wav, or ty T0 ougns tw! 
or ſome other expreſſion of the ſame import. And bel 
we are informed by very good hands, Laertius and 
miſtinsz that Thales wrote nothing himſelf: ſo that, i N 
had really occurred in any Treatiſe aſcribed to him; i 


i T.aert. Pythag. Tov Sgavy ee Se α Koper 


* Pls. Pl. Plul. ii, 1. I Gal. p. 429. m Schol. ad Iliad.) 
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«of: good argument chat the Treatiſe was ſpurious, but 
| WK: at all, that Pythagoras did not firſt call the univerſe 


T. 

wells la the ſame Preface it preſently follows, Qe & r ται 
ir dbb , Ss Segen welle ra dana; Sd TPADNI- 
cep ur 7:04 A oxoptry, vb moxtnpes apr . Where, 
tread of 10 x0ptrir, Which in this place makes no tolerable 
, the true reading ſeems to be @Moysutvur* and then the 
ning will be,“ That God is not honoured by a wicked man, 
or pleaſed with the coſtly and pompous ſacrifices of polluted 
neal eclons, as if he was a vile mortal,” Now this paragraph 
ne is ſufficient to detect the impoſture of theſe pretended 
ws, For, as I have ſhewn above, the true Zaleucus lived 
fre Draco, who made Laws for the Athenians at or before 
mp. XXXIX: but the word TPAPNIALA was not coined, 
| the thing expreſſed by it invented, till Theſpis won the 
at, the prize of his Play, about Olymp. Lx, above Lxxx 
urs after Draco. How then came the word Tad into 
Laws of Zaleucus, which were written above cxx years 
fore Theſpis? I do not wonder now, that Zaleucus was ſo 
erally believed to have all his Laws from Minerva: for 
thing leſs than a Deity could have foreknown the word 


tbefides that the very word was not at all heard of in Za- 
cus time; we muſt obſerve too, that it is uſed by him meta- 
prically for“ ſumptuouſneſs and pomp;“ which is a ſenſe 
could not be put upon it till a long time after Theſpis. 
* in the infancy of Tragedy, there was nothing pompous 
ſumptuous upon the Stage; no Scenes, nor Pictures, nor 
chines, nor rich Habits for the Actors; which, after they 
r introduced there, gave the ſole occaſion to the metaphor. 
ag the firſt Scene was made by Agatharchus for one of i- 
flus Plays, as Vitruvius tells us; “ Primum Agatharchus 
Athenis, /Eſchylo docente Tragoediam, ſcenam fecit, & 
& ea commentarium reliquit u.“ This Agatharchus was a 
rater, who learned the Art by himſelf without any Maſter ; 
Vlympiodorus ſays in his MS Commentary on Plato's 
do, TV Twi; x, ard ενt. HpdxAatO” 6 AiyunliC-> 
0... ies, 'Ayalepyos 6 yea, For it is moſt 
eie he means the ſame Agatharcus, that made ÆAichylus' 
a tor him. And, that all the other ornaments were firtt 


a Vitruv. Pr. f. Lib. vii. 
brought 


alla, a whole century and more before it came into being. 
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brought-in by Æſchylus, we have the unanimous teſtimo In, if 

of all Antiquity. Now the firſt Play that Æſchylus m I. 

was at Olymp. 1.xx, and the laſt at Olymp. Lxxx; and Wiſe car 

[355] what part of this xL years interval he invented thoſe om ba 
ments for pomp and thow, we cannot now telle. But ſuppl! be 

if you pleaſe, that he invented them at the very firſt a he 


and that the metaphor, that makes Teayza ſignify. pot 
came into uſe upon the 1 5 of them; neither of which: 


at all probable: yet even ſtill it will be above cx year aft 01 
the time of the true Zaleucus. 3 4 

VI. The laſt argument that I ſhall offer againſt the La 0; 
of Zaleucus is this, That the Preface of thein, which Stobe - 


has produced, is written in the common dialect, as the old Gra 
marians have called it, whereas it ought to be in Doric; f 
that was the Janguage of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appe 
from the treatiie of Timæus the Locrian, extant in Fla 
and from the Epigrams of Noſſis. I do not know that it! 
yet been obſerved, that this Noſſis was a Locrian; and ther 


fore I ſhall make bold to give an Epigram or two of he rb 
which will ſhew at once both her country and her diale&, 4 
"MN Fe, ei Tv y tne wer xaAIYopor Mrd, *. 
Tay Tan, X, A e iαννοννανεeο, lin 
Ezntiy, we Maca. ph, THVATE Aoxpioog nentin 
"Crxtey i a&i;, dr. 9 04 rdvoHα Nooos' 10. 75 wl 
So this Epigram is to be read, which is faulty in HolſtenfWr'. 
and Berkelius' Notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of Wha 
is, that Noflis addreſſes herſelf to a Traveller, and deſii ile 
« 
© Rut we may make a near gueſs at it from the accounts we hare Ha 
4 Agatharcus the Painter, who firſt made a Scene, according to Vitrur Ns; 
7. 544.) whom I cited above. Aya bag S-, ſays Harpocration, r e a 
Anne bii . d d (oye inifParn, Evens os, To ire. Lap N 
The very fame words are to be found in Suidas. Now the paſſage, wit 0 
Demoſthenes ſpeaks of him, is in his Oration againſt Midias, p. te M 
Bur there is a larger account of him in Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades, $ t00 « 
the largeſt of all in Andocides' oration againſt Alcibiades. The ſubſla "a 
of all their ſtory is, That Alcibiades forcibly detained Agatharchus aut. 
his houſe, and would not let him ſtir out, till he had painted it. Now om 
5 Diodor. cibiades died Olymp. xC1v, 17, when he was about XL years old f. muchte 
Corn. we can hardly ſuppoſe him leſs than xx, when he had this frolick u git 
Nepos. Agatharchus. Eſpecially if what Demoſthenes' Scholiaſt ſays be ! b 
that the reaſon of it was, becauſe Agatharchus was taken in b Qater, 
Alcibiades' Miſs. Agatharchus then was by this account alive fil! r, for 
Olymp. Lxxx1x, 1; which is xxxV1 years after Olymp. Lxxx, when A 
chylus' laſt Play was acted. It is plain then, he was but a young n pio 
even at Olemp. Lxxx; and if we conſider he was dA, his 0 Ahe 


maſier in Painting, and took it up of himſelf, we can ſdarce ſuppo 
could invent the painting of Scenes, till very near that Glympiad. 


ATTIC DIALECT, ZALEVCUsS? LAWS, 


n, if ever he go to Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to 
j That a Locrian Woman wrote Poems like hers, and that 
u name was Noſſis. Icœig is the accuſative Doric and Aolic 
bag, i. e. Xapiracs And that this is the true ſenſe of it, 
ill be further evident from another Epigram of hers, not 
liſhed before, where ſhe celebrates the Locrians - her 
puntry men : | 
'fyres Botvrios avdpes ap aivojpuopey H wpawy, 

Oaveuere: Aoxpar yepoly UT WKYMAG i 
"ls dgeray vpvzuvro, Jed vi avaxtPpR KENTRY 

Oboe wodeuurs xaxwy ra tag, dg lu. | 
e import of which is, That the Locrians had obtained a 
fory over the Brutians their neighbours ; and had hungeup 
the temples of the gods thoſe ſhields they had taken: which 
did not defire to return to thoſe cowards that wore them 
fore, And by this we may have ſome diſcovery of Noſſis“ 
x, which hitherto has been thought uncertain; for the 
7:0 or Bptrl,04, whom ſhe ſpeaks- oi there, were not formed 
ba body, nor called by that name, till Olymp. cv1, 1, in 
jonyfius the younger's time p. She cannot therefore be more 
cient than Olymp. ci; but that ſhe was a little younger, 
lan from her E 4 upon the Tomb of Rhintho the 
rentine, or as ſhe calls him the Syracuſian, her contempo- 
% who lived in the time of the firſt Prolemee, about Ol. 
. Her mother's name was Theuphilis the daughter of 
* as another Epigram of hers taught me, yet un- 
liſhed ; | 
Ha Tyner on, Aaxtiviov & To Dudes 

Nlo.cxs Seaveley viocouevn L hohe, 
dif: (uo owov e, T6 To hg woudos ayava; 

Nero id Gp UT over Qeveiaig a KAtgy ace 
de MS. it is Gees. And we may obſerve, that even 
too confirins it, that ſhe was a Locrian ; becaule ſhe ſpeaks 
\axucy: for the famous temple of Juno Lacinia was not 
from Locri, in the neighbourhood of Crotona. She had 
wghter called Melinna, as another MS Epigram ſeems to 
; though it is poſſible, ſhe may mean there another's 
whter, and not her own; however, it deſerves to be put 
o for its ſingular elegancy : 


 Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255- Juſtin, xxill, 3, 
! Anthol, iii, 6, r Suid. Pi, 
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T 
| Aurowiayvs T&TLRTUS* is ws &yavcy T9 Teo WTOY = 
"Aut ToronlaGev priaixins , A vo 
Q; tre Suyarhp 77 Harig wav va Torrey" 0 "Op 
H »zxAcy, O TtA08 TEXVA QOvEVCLY i. 007 0 
AuToueriwva, that is Melinna herſelf, not her picture; it is Shes 
exactly like her: fo auToC wn, ouroxAntuc. In the MS, i 
& we, but the true reading is «xs, Doric, for ui, WM ork 
ordne, the MS, has it wechselt; but I have changed nd 
into the Doric prepoſition Tori, From the preterperfeq M eg, 
of verbs the Dorians form a preſent, as from % , 
make d:doinw* from dd,, dedixw. So that from Weg- le 8 
ce to be like,” as a picture is like the original, our Fen O 
Poet forms or · coixo; and then contracts it morwxw. 80 m led : 
was necetfary to be ſaid, ro make this Epigram intelligh mg” 
J return now to the Locrian diale&, which a Locrian A det 
Aovpixey zopa, in Athenzus*, ſufficiently proves to be = 
Doric: | * 
\ Po 24-4 , \ „ \ as 6 1 fa 
My Tg09s G if TEU TPIV 3X WONEV KEWOV, Avi 1 
My #2x0v [EY @ jm x24 Ut 11 deNνν | quite 
"Auipa 5 non rd pg, di Tos Sypid D 5x tropre; mn, Sc 
So this paſſage ought to be read, and the verſion ſnoud *qQ 
1 | A A the 
« Neprodas me, obſecro: prius quam ille veniat, ſurge.” vant! 
Sunt verba mylieris ad mœchum ſuum, ut ſurgere e e 
priuſquam vir domum redeat & ipſum deprendat. hs Tr 
it is now apparent, what good reaſon Athenæus had to call tlephus 
Locrian Songs He,“ and we cannot doubt but he mWiides 
the Locrians of Italy; if we conſider what account he e faul 
of the women of that place*. And now, to bring this ai thc 
ment to a conclufion : fince it evidently appears, that WiWreou!] 
Locrian language was Doric; without all queſtion, the Wiſin. 
of that city were written in that dialect, as certainly as Se, 
Laws at Athens were written in Attic. Theſe of Za bat 
therefore are commentitious, becauſe they are not in D tlc 
unleſs Mr. B. will be as zealous for “ his King Zaleuq we 
as he is for * his Prince Phalaris;“ and contend that Me T! 
King's Laws were tranſdialefed, as well as the Prin" ves 
Epittles lag a 
I. This metaphor of Tard, for ſolemnity and le 
invites me to ſtep out of my way a little, and to conſice 2 
. 16  .*19 Dod. 
s Athen. p. 697. t Ibid. p. 516. 05 1 
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x aſcribed to Charondas; for we have there too tlie very 
e metaphor. Diodorus ſpeaks prolixly of theſe Laws = 
| the proœmia of them are recorded in Stobæus; where 
ng others we have this,“ That a man who is a ſlave to 
iches ought to be deſpiſed, as one of a mean ſpirit, xa} 
ua eu rer WoNVUT EAG X) Gs TPAT I- 
\0TMENOT, „ fince he is finitten ſo much with wealth, 
ad a ſumptuous and pompous life “.“ This, as 1 obſerxed 
al, is the very ſame ſigure of ſpeech with that in Za- 
cus, and is borrowed from the coſtly and gaudy ornaments 
Ine Stage. Now the Laws of the I hurians were made 
Oymp. LXXXIV 3 whieh was the time when that colony was 
ted: but I hardly think, that this metaphor of Tpaywdis 
nagnificence. and pomp» was 10 carly in uſe, as Ol. Lxxx1v. 
that time ZEſchylus was newly dead, Sophocles was in 
prime at LIV years of age, and Euripides had juſt entered 
nn the province of Tragedy. Now the laſt of theſe Poets 
uo far from giving occaſion to this metaphor, by the rich 
ments of his Scenes and Actors; that he was noted for 
quite contrary way, as introducing bis Heroes in mere 
g. So /Eichylus accuſes him in Ariſtophanes' Ranz * ; 
N whoyorrot wal pxitioouppariodr, | 
dl the Comedian himſelf, in another of his Plays, moſt 
nantly rallies him upon the ſame account“; and reckons 
ire of his ſhabby Heroes, that gave names to as many 
ns Tragedies, neus, Phagnix, PhiloQetes, Bellerophontes, 
flephus, It is true, it appears from this very ridiculing of 
ſpides, that the other Tragedians were not guilty of the 
e fault of bringing beggars upon the ſtage: but, however, 
n the perſons that they introduced were hot clad fo very 
reouſly, as to make Tragedy become a metaphor for /i-mp- 
en. For money was at that time a ſcarce commodity in 
eee, eſpecially at Athens , and the people were frugal; 
lat they had not much to lay-out upon ornaments 
the ſtage; nor much inclination, had they had it. 
/ we are ſure, that for a hundred years after the beginning 
he Thurian government, the expenſe and furniture of Tra- 
as very moderate: for Demoſthenes, in his action agaiuit 
sa, Which was made Olymp. CV11, 4, has informed us, 
t the charge of a Tragic Chorus was MUCH Liss than 


ſider 
Dod. p. 79, to 84. W Stob. Serm. 42. 13 
Ar Ran. p. 164. Y Id. Acharn. p. 279, 280. 
Cie. Tuſcul. v, 32. 2 Dionyſ. Halic. de Demoſth. 


that 
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« Archon, (Olymp. xciv, 2.) I was at the charge of 


three pounds of Engliſh money; it is plain, from this pal 
of Lyſias, that the whole charge of a Tragic Chorus did 
then amount to xc pounds Sterling. By the way, [| 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS$, 


that of the Chorus of Muſicians, which uſually perfo 
too at the fame Feſtivals of Bacchus. Toa, fays 
eg ophynt Wort Fr 17 J Avanrtais ae Kai dri 7 
+0 G txtivng Ths dare W —“ ͤĩ̃i WARY ii, So; o 
$;rz* i, e. Midias was once the Furniſher of a Tragic Chor 
« but I, of a Chorus of Muſicians: and there is nobody | 
„ knows that the expenſe of this is MUCH, GREATER U 
te the charge of that*.” And yet the coſt even of a M 
Chorus was no very great matter; as we gather from tl 
that Demoſthenes alone bore it all, and voluntarily too. 
is true, he magnifies it as much as he can; and queſti 
whether he ſhould call it genero/ity or madneſs in himſelf, 
undertake an expenſe above his eſtate and. conditions: | 
we ought to receive this as a caſt of his rhetoric ; for, to 
ſure, he would never undo himſelf, by taking an office, wh 
nobody forced upon him. But another Orator, Lyſias, a li 
ancienter than he, has given us a punctual account of 
ſeveral expenſes of the Stage. When Theopompus,” 
he, was Archon, (Olymp. xcit. 2.) I was furniſher 
6 Tragic Chorus, and I laid out xxx Minæ. Afterwan 
« got the victory with the Chorus of men, and it coſt 
« xx Minz, When Glaucippus was Archon, (Ol. xc, 
4% laid out vir Minæ upon the Pyrrichiſts. Again, I. 
e the victory with the Chorus of men; and with that and 


“ charge of the Tripus, I expended L Minz, And . = 
„ Diocles was Archon, (Olymp. xc11, 4.) I laid out upon Wl Dix 
6“ Cyclian Chorus 111 Minæ. Afterwards, when Alexia Wi Lan 
« Archon, (Olymp. xc11, 4.) I furniſhed a Chorus of Min 2 
« and it coſt me above xv Mina. And when Euclides Reg 


« Mine 0 the Comedians, and of vit upon the yd 
c Pyrrichiſts “.“ Now an Attic Mina being equivalent 


correct a fault in the Orator Iſæus : Or yap 11 fe 
tl; Atovioue Xopnynoacy rr iy⁰ν,e, Tpaydeis de wal 
preraus v5aros, Correct it, trap tyivero r 


b Demoſth. c. Midiam, p. 362. © Ibid, p. 3306. 
4 Lyſias, in Axeà. 2 Fo 
„ ö | 
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mLth v5arOp ** This man. ſays he, being to furniſh- 
ut Choruſes at the Feſtivals of Bacchus, did it ſo meanly ; 
tat in the Tragie Chorus he came but the fourth, and in 
the Pyrrichiſts he was laſt of all.” And now [| refer it to 
Reader, whether conſidering this true account of the ſmall 


1or urge of a Tragic Chorus, even in Lyſias and De moſthenes' 
ly | he can think it probable, that at the LxxxLv® Olym- 
R U 


4 the Tragic ornaments were ſo famous for their richnets, 
v give riſe to the metaphor of "Tpayzdiz for ſumptuouſ- 
&: er, in Italy, where perhaps at that time no Tra- 
y had ever been acted. I muſt own, it ſeems to me a very 
kely thing, that this meraphor thould ſo quickly obtain 


a in common converſation ; much leſs be admitted into a 
of Laws, where the language ovght to be plain and 
00 per; and where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad 


Ire ; eſpecially a new one, as this muſt needs be then, which 
taps could not be underſtood, at firſt hearing, by one half 
the citizens. It is true, when Tragedy was propagated 


nc Chorus was exceedingly magnificent; as at Alexan- 
Land Rome, &c. which gave occaſion to that complaint of 
mes, that the ſhow of Plays was ſo very gawdy, that 


” minded the words of them s: 
po las cum ſtrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes 


Divitizque peregrinæ: quibus oblitus Actor 
Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera eve. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil ſane. quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.“ | 
lin another place he ſays", the Tragic Actor was, 


= Regalt conſpeRus in auro nuper & oftro,” | 
o wonder, therefore, that in thoſe ages Tewyyu9/z might 
3 1 led metaphorically to ſignify riches and ſplendor; and fo 
: * dand Lucian, and ſome others, uſe it: but I do not find 
- ly ample of it within a whole century of the date of Cha- 


Laws. 2 5 | 

i. But this objection will be much more conſiderable, if 

rondas really lived before the original of the Thurian go- 

ment, and even before ZEſchylus himſelf the firſt ioventor 

Tragic ornaments : for it will then be of equal force 

t Charondas“ Laws, as againſt thoſe of Zaleucus. The- 
tells us i, “ That Charondas is ſaid to have been the 


One may correct it alſo, Ie, which comes to the ſame thing. 
Hor, Ep. 11, 1. h Id. in Arte Poet. - 
Theodorer, c. Crzc.-Serm 9. 


« firſt 
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n Athens into the courts of Princes, the ſplendor of the 
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« firſt Law-maker of Italy and Sicily.” And if this bew 
he muſt be ſenior to Zalcucus himſelf, and before the 
name of Tragedy ; much more before the uſe of this mb 
10r taken from it. Or, if we allow of their reckon 
that make Charondas the Scholar of Zaleucus; it iv 
than enough to our preſent purpoſe: for they fop a 
Maſter Zaleucus to have been contemporary with J 
the Spartan: by which account, they muſt place Chan 
dec years before I heſpis. Nay, even according to Bud 
Zaleucus' Laws bear date above cc years before the fount 
of Thurii; and above c before the original of 'Tragedyl 
we have a better authority than theſe : JI mean, Heradid 
his Book of Governments; who informs us“, “ Te 
& Rhegians of Italy were governed by an ariſtocracy | 
« a 3 3 —_ according to their . 
« managed every thing: and their Laws were thoſę uf 
ce rondas the Catanian: but Anaxilas the Meſſamian 
“ himſelf Tyrant there.“ Which account is confirmal 
the main by Ariſtotle, when he ſays, The olige 
« Rhegium was changed into a tyranny by Anaxilas 
I conceive, Heraclides has very plainly aſſerted, thash i 
Tondas' Laws were made before the time of Anaxilagrt 
are ſure this Anaxilas died at Olymp. Lxxvr, 118 
had reigned at Rhegium and Meſſana xviit years at 70 
which commence from Olymp. Lxx1, 3. Now the fut i 
that ZEſchylus won at the Stage, was at Ol. Lxxny 4% 
we may fairly ſuppoſe, becauſe he never got the prune! 
then, that he had not invented Scenes and Machine i 
other ornaments, before. If Charondas? ny 
made but the very year that Anaxilas uſutped the go 
et they are older by vail years than the original of. 15 
| Toy But, without queſtion, Charondas“ form of 
vernment had been a good while in Rhegium, begs 
Aas ſubverted it: for the city had been bnilt then com 
and the very account in Heraclides clearly implies, | wy. 
ariſtocracy was of ſome continuance. | 
II. 2. And, if this be allowed, we may fabcly ig 
Charondas was no THURIAN; as ſome of the later g 
call him, Valerius Maximus 7 and Damn 47 


k In Aritbet. Pol. ii, 12. 3 
1 Heraclid. de Polit. Newoic ixpwrlo Toi; Xecgwyds 78 Kara "21 

m Ariſt. Pol. v, 12, n See here, ſe. iv. o Marm. 
Þ Val. Max. vi, 5. = 
1 Theiniſt. Orat. xiv. Kal 75 Oovelu ag. 
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lurly Diodorus 3 where, ſpeaking of the founding of the 
f Thurii, he ſays; © The Thurians choſe Charondas, 
o dg THY TOAITW, the beſt and wiſeſt of the Citizens,“ 
daw-up a body of Laws for them. For ſince he made 
x32 conſiderable time before Anaxilas* tyranny, Olymp. 
xt; he could hardly be alive ſtill at Thurii, Ol. 1xxx1v 3 
ich was L years after. And, indeed, there is not one of 
old Writers, that I know of; who either ſays he was a 
urian, or that he made Laws for the Thurians. Plato tells 
« That Italy and Sicily profited by the Laws of Cha- 
nadas*;”* but the cities he does not name. We muſt learn 
be of his Scholar Ariſtotle, who expreſles himſelf more par- 
arly ; „ That Charondas the Catanian gave Laws to his 
Worn city, and the other Chalcidic cities in Italy and Sicily.“ 
by the Chalcidic towns in Sicily were*, Zancle, Naxos, 
antini, Catana, Eubœa, Mylæ, Himera, Callipolis : in 
zh, there was Rhegium; and if any other, I know not: 
that neither Thurii, nor Sybaris before it, was a Chalcidic 
hay ; is moſt certain. Heraclides therefore agrees with 


fore ; „ That Charondas was a Catanian, and Lawgiver to 
he Rhegians.” Now what could be the reaſon of this 
ference between all the old and ſome of the later Writers ; 
it that, in the interval of time between them, which was 
but ccc years, theſe pretended Laws of Charondas came 
Imad ; as directed to the Thurians, and calling him a Thu- 
Wn? But, we fee, the true Laws of Charondas, which Ari- 
We and Heraclides had, were made for the Chalcidic towns; 
for Thurii. How could theſe be the ſame then? Unleſs 
aps ſome may ſuppoſe, that the Thurians agreed to take 
t Laws of Charondas, which were ready-made to their 
nds; as thoſe of Mazaca in Cilicia did®: ſo that Charondas' 
8s might be given at Catana and Rhegium, a good while 
lore Olymp. LXxI; and yet given too at T hurii, at Olymp. 


kale Diodorus and the reſt, who call Charondas himſelf a 
Wrian: fince by this account he was dead, before T hurii 
erer heard-of. But, in the next place, what if I prove, 
neither himſelf nor his Laws were received by the Thu- 


' Did. p. 79. 
| Flat x lit. x. Ira x; NixtA l. 
dee deymnus Clius, and others. v Strabo, p. 529. 


rians ? 


b Maſter Ariſtotle z where he tells us, as we have cited 


wv, 1. This ſuppoſition indeed may ſerve to ſhew, how 
mrondas' Laws might poſhbly be Thurian ; but it cannot 
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ices 


rians ? Then, I humbly conceive, that copy of them yt 1 
1 


Diodorus uſed, will be allowed to have been a cheat v. | 

III. If we will take Athenzus' word, “ Zartvcys ee 
c Law-giver to the Thurians *:“ though, a little before, migh 
had quoted a Law of his to the Locrians J. Which is a fl then 
that he did not out of ignorance miſtake the one city for ef 
other. By the Thurians here, he ſeems to underſtand di 1 
Sybarites ; who were afterwards called Thurians : and we thing 
ſuppoſe; that at their ſettlement, Olymp. Lxxxtv, they ed 
tinued their old conſtitution of government; made at fi , 
Zaleucus : for that the ancient Sybarites once uſed his 9h 
appears from Scymnus Chius; who affigns this for one of t 


cauſes of their ruin, that they did not adhere to them”, 3 
ruſt, 


Atyerai tyap avrss; ute Toig v0uor; Bri | 
as + - ot 3 1 — hum 7 
Tois T8 Zaun T%0)20% ,. | de cl 
And that the Thurians at their firſt plantation received i ¶ nue 
again, though they refined and multiplied them even to e of 
we may gather from Ephorus * ; who, ſpeaking of Zale e 
Laws, which he made for the Locrians, and commen . 
them for their ſimplicity; © But the Thurians,” fays ＋ 
« afterwards aiming at exactneſs in every chungs grew oil... :. 


“ famous by it; but were worſe governed.” For the e 
expoſition of this paſſage ſeems to be this; that the Thu. ©”. 
had once the Laws of Zaleucus, which afterwards the _ 
fined upon; and, if we conſider thoſe paſſages of Athen dne. 


and Scymnus, it may pals too for the trueſt, 

[465] IV. But however, whether Zaleucus* Laws were rect 
or not by the Thurians ; thoſe of Charondas we may | 
believe were not, by the accounts we have of both His 
Theirs. There is a large fragment“ of Theopbraſtus 


ſuppoſe, out of his Tracts about Laws) which gives us 


tes, 
J. V 
nt w. 
RH, 
nltotle 
tiemſ 
Fim 
RM 
ronda 
ab 
une 


LAddend. After this was committed to the preſs, I recollected a paſſage of 
p. 545+] eertius; which at that time was quite out of my mind. This Autho 
us, from Heraclides Ponticus ; “ That Protagoras the Sophiſt was 
6 g1ver to the Thurians.“ Hparacidnc, ſays he, & Iloyrmeos, Oxgini; 
v Oroi Hewrayoger Tor Af *, The ſame Author tell 
&« that Protagoras flouriſhed, xard Ty» T:r7apruy x; 5yJanort» O 
& at OL Lxxx1v ;” the very time that the Athenian colony went to Tl 
(Tr is very probable, he was then at Athens; for he was twice there 
ſecond coming was between Olymp. LxxxIx, 1. and LXXXIX, 3; 52 
nœus proves, p. 219. This, as 1 take it, is a great confirmation ot 
I have ſaid about the ſpurious Charondas. 


* Laert, in 
Protag. 


* Athen. p. sos. 3 ..Y Id. p. 429. 
z Scymnus Chius, v. 345. . 2 Strabo, p. 260. 


d Stob. Serm. 48, 
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$, SITE 

A 5 about the T hurian Laws concerning buying and ſelling. 
_ Ii buyer was to give earneſt to the ſeller preſently ; and a 
+ WY jic: of money to three of the next neighbours, that they 
10 night remember and bear witneſs of the bargain“: and 

oke ben the fame day he was to pay the whole price à; and, if 
F g i te failed to pay it, he loſt his earneſt © : and, if the ſeller 

"or 4d not ſtand to his bargain, he loſt as much money as the 

ve bing was fold for f: which, ſays Theophraſtus, was a ver 


equal penalty; that the buyer ſhould forfeit the earneſt 


ay oy, and the {eller the whole price: the one being ſo much 
Py ore than the other.“ But Charondas and Plato, ſays he, 
ne of I" another way to work; for they enact, that all buying 


nd ſelling ſhall be with ready payment; and, if any man 
raft, it ſhell be at his own peril : the Law ſhall give 
lin no remedy, if he is cheated ; for by truſting he brought 
the cheat vpon himſelf s.“ Now that Theophraſtus reports 
truely of Plato, it appears from Plato himſelf ; in the xt 
pk of his Laws: where this very order about buying and 
ing is ſtill extant, We may fairly ſuppoſe, therefore; that 
kophraſtus is as exact, in what he ſays of Charondas. And 


ved t 
to ex] 
Zale 

mene 


lays WW iccive it is as plain here, that Charondas' Laws were dif- 
* it from the Thurians; as that ready payment is different 


n giring earneſt and being truſted, The paſſage of Theo- 
tus is both faulty in the original, and miſtaken by the 
reter; but the Reader may eaſily ſee, how it ought to 
wreted and tranſlated ; by the places I have cited in the 
Nes. 


Thu 
they 
\the 


rect 
ay } 
His 
-aſtus 


$ US 


it which Charondas' Laws were adapted to, was an Ari- 
racy, or Oligarchy. Many of thoſe Law-givers,” ſays 
fte, „that deſign to eftabliſh Ariſtocracies, miſtake 
lirmſelvesÞ,” Then he reckons up five artifices, by which 
impoſe upon the people: and to one of them he adds, 


a oy , * . . * 
i nv To Xapuvda „Iuois, & ag it is in the Laws of Cha- 


.utho 


was SW ondas ;” and he concludes the whole with this, Tavra py 
| 5 — * 

* hig copiomala 1h; vob © Theſe are oligarchical 
wann wißces in making of Laws,” This paſſage is a moſt 


to Tl 
there 
381 
n ok 


1 * \ 
0! 3: Ovenxet, &c. 
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atiftot, Pol. iv, 12, 13. ; 
1 2 plain 


J. We have very good evidence, that the form of govern- | 
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plain intimation of what I aſſerted above: but Heraclides f 
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it down-right, in his account of the Rhegians ; © who fom 
** themſelves,” ſays he, © into an Ariſtocracy, being goven 
by xi, a thouſand of the wealthieſt citizens; and u 
the Laws of Charondasi.” Add the other places of 
ſtotle, where he ſays, © The Rhegian government was chan 
from an Oligarchy to a Tyranay by Anaxilas ,” 

and that the Thurian government was 9\vyapynulipa, x 
of oligarchy!:” and then, I ſuppoſe, this point will 
ſufficiently proved. But Diodorus, from the copy of C 
rondas which he uſed, repreſents the conſtitution to be a 
mocracy : as when he ſays, A man that propoſed a new 

* muſt have a rope about his neck, till 6 AHMOY, the pop 
6 determined for or againſt 1t®:” and again, „“ Thy 
c woman without any fortune, xari@uyev eig Toy AHM( 
ce appealcd to the PEOPLE"; and the PEOPLE, Ts & AHM 
c voted to make a new Law for here:“ and laſtly, “ 
& a blind man adviſed Tos ITIAHOEZXI, the MuLTITUps 
cc alter a Law: add to theſe his expreſs declaration, 
ce the Thurians formed To\ireua AHMOKPATIKON, a 
& mocratical government? ;” and then, I ſuppoſe, it 
appear very probable ; that Diodorus copy of Charondas' LU 
was not the ſame with that of Ariſtotle and Heraclides, WT" um 


VI. Charondas, ſays Ariſtotle, * had egy id, not The 
&« peculiar; in his Laws, except one *,” On the contr 5 
Diodorus tells us, from his copy“; That he had mo * 
& many things peculiar;“ and reckons half a ſcore of tht . 


and yet that ſingle thing obſerved by Ariſtotle does not a 
among them. Does not this look, as if the Laws they ipt 
of were quite different? This is one ſhrewd ſuſpicion, 
Diodorus' copy was not genuine. But let us confider 
Philofopher's words; Xpwds idicy py 89'v £549, πW ey aut BA 
Tow) YEYAOMAPTYPQON' apwr©> yup eroinge 1 EILIZKE] 
So the paſlage is read in the common editions; and the 
preter tranſſates it,“ Primus his de rebus accurate con 
ec ravit:” which is quite beſide the ſenſe of the Author. I 
are two faults in the Greek; that muſt firſt be correg 
before we can come at the right meaning. Firſt, for i 


peerugw we mult read thvJguaprupey becauſe dixn ic comm 
| 3 Heraclid. de Polit. * Ariſtot. Pol. v, 12. e Doric 
1 Ibid. v, 7. | m Diod. p. 82. 
. $2. . P F. 83. q P. 78. p. bze 
r Ariſtot. Pol. ii, 12. s Dio. p. 79. ! Pollux, 
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the name of the things, and not of the perſons; as dien - 
55 ayalix, olryoyuis, &c. not dixn oo:Cwy, , c aw) 


ver demoſthenes contra Euergum; Tai dixaig Twy erdowne- 
dug Iſcus, Tu Twy ruJopaplupiay U 1ywvitero n. and 
* n; H r rvdopapluproy din wore”, It is a fault, there- 


e in the ſame Orator, where we read, TM T& Y 


brich xarapaprupcy Vero. we muſt correct 
ex eudouaplupar* as the excellent MS, of the 
» learned Iſaac Voſſius has it. The other fault in Ari- 
de is 'Emioxa\ig 3 the true emendation of which is Exi- 
; which ſignifies an action at law againſt falſe witneſſes, 
r, if a man was caſt in a trial by falſe teſtimony, he might 
r his plea, to have another trial, to prove the — 
ured, Charondas, therefore, according to Ariſtotle, firſt 
ined this *Emioxm5 3 and, if we could know the firſt date 
t we might then arrive at the true age of Charondas. 
e Athenian Orators often mention this 'ETioxm:5 as a Law 
force at Athens; ſo Demoſthenes, Iſæus, Lyſias”, and 
of them the Lexicographers, Pollux, Harpocration, Suidas, 
qmolog, But whether it was one of Solon's Laws, or at 
kt time made after his death; I am not able to tell. But 
re is a probability, that it was made before the foundin 

Thurii; rather than after: for Lyſias, who in his deb 
one of that colony that founded Thurii, ſpeaks, we ſee, of 
s Enioxmi;, and without any hint, that it was a new Law: 
{he returned from Thurii to Athens at Olymp. xci1, 1. 


1. ke the middle, therefore, between the inſtitution of Solon's 
A is, Ol. xLv1, 3, and the pleadings of Lyfias ; and it will 
or | pon Olymp. LxIx, 2, which is Lix years before the 


ding of Thurii, So much odds are there, that the 
ton; was enacted at Athens before Thurit was founded; 
u conſequently that Charondas, the firſt author of the 
den his, was more ancient than that Colony; and, by con- 
quepce, that the copy of his Laws, which Diodorus uſed, 
8 ſuppoſititious. 

VII, The caſe of Charondas in Stobæus is the very reverſe 
Laleucus': for he has made Zaleucus write his Laws in 
common dialect; who, as a Locrian, ought to have uſed 
Doric; and he has introduced Charondas in the Dorie 


p. 638 u P. 38. * P. 82. 4 P. 38. 
! Pollux, vii, 6. N 2 Lyfias c. Pancleonem 


1 dialect, 


Joy b.. and in Pollux, Kara rw . papupsy wy 
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diale& ; who, either as a Catanian or a Thurian, would 
probably have uſed another: for Catana and the other cit 
that Ariſtotle ſays he gave Laws to, were Chalcidic, that 
Jonic colonies: and the Thurians, whoſe Law-giver he 
according to Diodorus, were a mixture indeed of ſe 
nations; but principally Attic. Diodorus ſays, that Lam 
and Xenocritus, both of Athens, were Krigal, the found 
of Thurii*: and that, when the Sybarites ſent to Sparta 


Athens to deſire a colony, the Spartans refuſed them; bu r 
Athenians undertook it, giving leave to any of the Pelo | 

neſians to ſhare with them if they pleaſed, Plutarch alſo The 
cribes the colony to the Athenians®; and names one H lor 
an Athenian for the founder. Dionyſius Halicarn, attrih to 

it“ to the Athenians, and the reſt of Greece *;” making r 
Athenians to be the principal. It is true, indeed, Sey c: 
Chius makes Thuri a colony of the Acheans*; but ths NEA! 
hardly. be true, unleſs we underſtand it of Sybaris, un per 
was afterwards called Thurii: for that indeed was an Ach dat 

colony. Diodorus adds, that at Olymp. Lxxxv1, 3, 1 j 
years after the firſt ſettlement, the T hurians debated w I 
colony they were; and who ſhould be called their found Horn 
The Athenians claimed it; becauſe the greateſt number of WM. no 
habitants came from Athens: but thoſe of Peloponneſus neive 
poſed it; becauſe many came from thence too. At laſt i cos 


agreed to ſend to Delphi, that the oracle might determine My (1 
point; and they were anſwered, that Apollo himſelf w: 
be counted their founder: and ſo the matter ended, no na be 
pretending to that honour, But, however, that the A 
nians had the greateſt party and ſtrongeſt intereſt there, appt 
doubly ; both becauſe, in the Athenian invaſion of Sicily, 
Thurians adhered to the Athenians, againft the Sicilians 
Spartans"; and becauſe the Thurian money had a Pal 
head with a helmet, exactly like the Attici. I am not 
norant; that, after the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, Mae 
XC1, 4, the Thurians too, among the reſt of their confederahis not 
deſerted them; and cc Athenians were baniſhed from Wi 
colony*. But the Laws of Charondas, as Diodorus rela 
were made upon the firſt eſtabliſhment there; above! 


years beſore that overthrow : and I leave it to the Read "i 


2 Diod. p. 77, 78. om 
b Plut. v. Lyſiæ & v. Periclis. c Idem, v. Niciæ. | Fa 
4 Dionyl. v. Lyſiæ. e Scymnus, ver. 325. f Diod, p. 94+ 7 e 
3 IIAcigeg NHLTOC a s | *h t 
h Thucrd. Diodor. i Goltzius. Ace,: 


* Dionyt. & Plutarch. v. Lyſiæ. 5 
: " | 5 „ - e 
Judgem 
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8. 

uld ment, if at that time the great number and power of the 
m_— ens at Thurii do not make it more probable ; that their 
„ thai if then made, would have been in the Attic dialect; 
- he Wir than the Doric, 


VIII, There is a very odd paſſage in Stephanus Byzantius; 
re Kd Xeapuvdas, 9 did v tv Aẽ i vopelilany 
of Catana was Charondas; that celebrated Lawgiver at 


And « . . 

wa 1thens! :? and an other in Suidas, more odd than that; 

gn FIT rap Abmαν,ꝭ˖ů MD tyevelo Apaxuy, x5 jacTt TETOY 
— — * — 5 bl , 

Pelon „ al Er rr OG, Nas farts rr AioNvAG? 


The Lawgivers to the Athenians were firſt Draco, then 


ne H Glon, then Thales, and then AÆſchylus.“ What ſhall we 
ttrib to theſe paſſages? We muſt own, there were many 
king ral, Makers of Laws, at Athens after Solon's time; but 
Seym | can hardly believe, that Charondas, and Thales, and 
this plus, are to be reckoned of that number. As for Suidas; 
fo u perſuaded, that for Alox, the true reading is Zaneuxos 


h juſt before, the meaning of Suidas will be thus: 
LawGIVERs. The firſt was Draco at Athens; after him 


5 not aſſert, that Thales and Zaleucus were Athenian 
rzivers; but only that their Laws were more recent than 
cos and Solon's, We have ſeen already from Ariſtotle ; 


nine e ſome mainteined, that Zaleucus was Thales' Scholar; 
1. ing Thales the Cretan, who was almoſt ccc years 
d 00 ore Solon's time: but Suidas, or his Author, confound- 


Thales the Cretan with the Philoſopher Thales the 


e chan, has by conſequence put him after Solon. This 
rp may be no unlikely account of the paſſage of Suidas: 
wy u the other of Stephanus is very hard to make our. For 


en Plato and Ariſtotle forbid us to allow of the vulgar 
aling; & Afyvnor for, ſpeaking of this Charondas, they 
ne him Lawgiver in ſome towns of Sicily and Italy; but 
not one word of his Laws at Athens. Add to this, that 
Ayo, which all the Editions and MISS, ſeem to agree in, 
not Greek: for they ever ſay, Ab nel, without the prepo- 
ton; as they will find, who pleaſe to examine it. Theſe 
ings ſeem to warrant a conjecture; that Hermolaus, the 
Hitomizer of Stephanus, or ſome of his Copiers, miſtook; 
and put ty 'Abnvyor for tv Tixt u. And yet, on the other 
ie, that Charondas' Laws were famous at left, if not in 
wore, at Athens, w2 have a good authority; Hermippus, in 


1 Steph. v. Kal. 


. 


eme 


lat, putting a full-ſtop after Nouobérai, as it is in the para- 


folon, after him Thales, after him Zaleucus.” Where he 


ST i his 
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his Treatiſe “ of Lawgivers;” who informs us, « 
| „ Charondas* Laws uſed to be ſung at Athens over a gal 
q c wine; "Hidevro *Abnvyoiv o Xapwyde veuor Wap oe 
| the very title of the Book ſhews, that NOMOl here d 


Aur 
Toy 0 
he Le 


j ke 


1 ſignify “ Songs and Tunes,” as Onur vor, Magoue oi" Nu 
1 but really © Laws.“ Now Ariſtotle puts a problem, « Med! 
q * are tunes called N ?” and he anſwers, “Is it, beg , if 
b * before the uſe of Letters, men 8UNG their Laws, thatt Ben 
i © might not forget them; as the cuſtom continues yet am vou! 
t; « the Agathyrſi?“ Which paſſage, I think, will go'a greu ut 
a towards putting an end to our debate about Charondas. | ily ex 
| if Laws were ſung before the knowledge of Letters, o 
1 ſtotle ſays; and if Charondas Laws were ſung at Athens 7 0 
4 Hermippus ſays; then the conſequence ſeems fair and natu 1 5 
1 that they were firſt ſung at Athens, before the date of So. ** 
4 or Draco's Laws; which were written. upon wooden tal N 
I and fixed up for public view. And by this account, e 
4 rondas Laws muſt be ſung cc years before the very nat Taps 
14 of Thurxii. Beſides this, we may juſtly infer 3 that his La 


v1 » 


ir in 
[unutf 


* were written in ſome fort of verſe, or tun' able meaſure: 
otherwiſe how they ſhould be ſung over wine, I do not un 
4 9 ſtand. And to confirm us in this ſuſpicion, there is a pe 
4 | 19 Strabo ; of which his learned Commentator has ſaid nothi 
2 but, from this view, it will be plain and eaſy. “ TheM 
[374] *'cenes of Cappadocia,” ſays he, uſe the Laws of Charo 
„ aigsptvor x, Nojwedcy* and appoint ſome perſon to bet 
& Law-SINGER : who is among them the | declarer of 
% Laws, as the Lawyers are among the Romans „.“ 
how came it to paſs, that Charondas' Laws required a 
finger, NOMQ AOE, a word and office never heard. of bu 
this paſlage of Strabo; unleſs there were ſomething pec 
in them; that, whereas other Laws were in Proſe, they" 
in Verſe; and to be ſung by the people! To give an inli 
how they might be ſung at Athens: One of the Lau 
Charondas, as Diodorus ſays, was; IIeel Tns Karan 
About avoiding ill Company:“ Now the Athenians 
a Scolion, or Catch, which they uſed to ſing wap 6 

over a glaſs of wine: „ 


Marx 
theſe 
tions, 
ad to 
(ent, 
7” in 
dus“ 
proſe ; 
Ur 8 
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Wed te 
the 1; 
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xpery 
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m Athen. p. 619. ERπν,e. & £79 nf Nowobrrwr, 
n Ariſt. Prob. XIX, 28. i 
© Strabo, p. 539. 

p Div. p. 79. 

8 Arift, & Schol, p. 356. Athen. p. 695. 1 
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Mutre dye, & Taipe, abo T85 ayalt; ina" 

Tar dN d aM, yigs ors de Nin Y Ape 

e wcaſure of it is neglected in the vulgar Athenzus ; but 
ke that in Alcæus and Horace, 

« Nullam, Vare, ſacra vite prius ſeveris arborem.“ 

M ho QuTEong TecTepev devipeov ajprriAw. 


beer, if inftead of 'AJuyrs acyor, one ſhould ſay thus; 
hat t laws vouovs, & rape, paar Tas  ayoll; finer 


would have the very Law, that Diodorus ſpeaks of, 
bout evil Converſation.” But we have one of his Laws: 
uly extant in verſe, though not of Charondas' own making; 
of one of the Comic Poets“: | 

Ti vouderny Paot Xapwylas iy v 

Wobei T0%T GANG KO TOUT N 

0 rage aus prrrgyey ie 

ir evdoxapeiofuy faxe ferex tro A 

Taps rig mOAIT@1G® ws Ent @AXTOY KOKGY 

Lung TWY EQUTS TPUAYA0T WY re p. 1375] 
Er irtruq s , pn, ye To pp, 

Enupwy X&THATGUTOY® EIT 5X ETmETUYES) a 

Manxov To ti dturi pas Ah WAN» 

theſe Iambics are to be read in Diodorus, In the common 
tions, the two firſt verſes are taken for Proſe; and ſup- 
d to be Diodorus' words, not the Poet's. But it is now 
lent, that they belong to the reſt ; and I have only changed 
72 into rc ur for the ſake of the meaſure. Even the great 
ius was in the common miſtake, and believed them to 
woſe; and upon that account, he altered the vuth verſe 


Pec 7 , 8 * \ / . / Be 

bey! 7 rA; p 70 TpoTEpoy Yi jt, Sixt ; ; 

inna e, J ſuppoſe, he could not apprehend what ęnoi be- 
Lan ed to: but now it is plain, that it refers to Charondas. 


be laſt verſe both the Editors of Diodorus, and Grotius 
, admit of the vulgar reading, weipas deuripzs, e the ſecond 
aperunent :?? but, at that rate, it is not true Greek; for 
vw here will not bear a genitive caſe. I have corrected it, 
tefore, Tmeipay devrepasy the experiment of a ſecond wife.“ 
ll; if it appear probable from thete ſeveral particulars, 
u Charondas' Laws were drawn-up in ſome kind of verſe, 


I Diod. p. 80. | 
bre Excerpts ex Trag. & Com. p. 919. 
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b | or meaſurc, fit to be ſung : we need no other proof to di 
4 the impoſture of Stobæus' Writer. For all the Fragme p 
Ne fr. 


that are produced there, are flat and 2 proſe; with 
the left footſteps of petical meaſure. For example, 
very Law, which we have now cited from the Comic Poet 
thus expreſſed in Stobzus : O pnrpyay imiyapwy wi wit 
@)) bie, woneo air” By oitins diagactur, 

(376) e that marries a ſecond wife, to be ſtepmother to his 
dren, let him be diſgraced ; as being the Author of his( 
& diſquiet,” This Law the Writer might meet with in 
Poet cited above, or ſome other Author now loſt; and th 
fore he inſerted it into his collection, to make the d 
paſs the more eaſily. But I appeal to thoſe that are ſki 
in the ancient Poetry; if there be any muſical meaſure 
any ſort whatſoever, in the words that he has given us, 
ſeems to have heard too, that Charondas' Laws were ule 
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C be ſung ; as we have ſhewn from Hermippus and Strabo Wil. 
i concludes therefore from this; TIposaoou de 6 vH, tic v., 
id ra Wot TS5 MONITAS WTOYTUAG, KA i T1; oprais werden 
Weave; Miyty © dv Wp:5aTcE 6 i519TWp, jvc FjuPuoiara,, off! | 


— Te 


Ky 0, 
0g 6 
ger“? 
at 1 
uy fc 
the 
Orp 


rupe 


r Topaſyiuate. The Law enjoins, that all the cit 
« ſhall learn theſe Proœmia; and at their feaſts, ſome pe 
„appointed by the Maſter of the feaſt ſhall ſay them, E 
« the Hymns are ſung; that the Laws may become fan 
„ to every body.” He is ſo far in the right indeed; 
1 theſe Laws, that he has put upon us, are to be ſaid; and 
j ſung : for there is nothing of harmony in them: nor do 
J need a Law-finger, Nepwdis, as the true Laws of Chard 
did: nor would the Athenians have ſung theſe wap on 


A : | N Ptol 
1 their merriments; for the very Laws of Solon have as! eat 
3 of tune and verle in them. But the ſagacious Reader "Wi : 


; oblerve too a very odd and peculiar uſage of the 
C "Eu@uorsral which this Writer puts here to ſignify *1 
& natural, as it were, and familiar.” And, that we maj 
think it a fault of the Copier, there is the ſame word 
page before; "Ewpuoisrai fxagw To KdANSO Kal oTeeparyd 


pedocl 
or E. 
mat t 
n of 


Tis &perys* © That the beſt and the moſt ſeminal vito. 
[377] L become natural to them :” though in both places the 

. | . X , rol 
Þ common Syntax requires, that we ſhould read it, u * 
4 Now, in all the Authors that I can think of, it has WW" 

| 1 » GC 1 

| another meaning; © to be puff d- up, and be proud; == 
Ant. 


4 t Stob. Serm. xlii. 


Gan; 
«MN.1C, 
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to de 0 to blow :? but this mock Charondas believed it 

** be from oο, nature; which is mere barbariſm: for the 

1 | ſyllable of dig is ſhort, and the firſt of ou long, 
0 


is, with ſome other words, both in Charondas and Za- 


Author was no native of Greece : but I do not pretend to 
emine that; neither do I aſſert any thing poſitively on 
er fide of this whole debate about the two Law-givers. I 
er defire to ſtand a Neutre, till the matter ſhall be decided 
ſme abler hand: and, if I might have the nomination, 
hould be he, whom the whole learned world will allow to 
the beſt able; his Excellency, Mr. EzxkIEL SPANHEMIUS. 


return now to our learned Examiner, and I find him ſtill 
bis old work of caviling and miſtaking, He has ſpent two 
able pages in ridiculing me, as he thinks, for ſaying Em- 
xles wrote an Epic Poem; a name, which He thinks belongs 
o Poems, but ſuch as the Ilias and Æueis. What will he 


nag den to Athenæus; who calls Archeſtratus' Gaſtronomia, 

a Mal poem about Fiſh and Cookery, an Eric PokM: 
e ci, de, ſays he, T9 moines"; What to Quintilian; who 
me p (ErIcoS) the Epics reckons Aratus, I heocritus, Ni- 
em, er“? Is not Empedocles, as much an Epic, as theſe are? 
e fa will he ſay to Laertius, Plutarch, and others; who 
ed; My ay Parmenides' Exn, and Xenophancs' Exoreifan, 
. 


the Pythagorean's Xpuoas EA? What to Suidas ; who 
„Orpheus wrote *Qoburixa *Exmwus 3 and Timotheus about 
rupeds, Birds, Fiſhes, &c. Exνα ; and Tribonianus 
1 Ptolemee's Canon, *Erixws Are not theſe Poems Phi- 
pcal, as well as Empedocles'? But what will he ſay to 
lotle*, PlutarchY, and Simplicius* ? who expreſsly call 
xdocles' Poems EITH ? For pray, what difference between 
or Exot, and Toinus 'Enixcy? Athenæus plainly ſhews 
nat they have all the ſame importance; for the ſame 
n of Archeſtratus, which in one place he calls 'Erov 
4, in another, he calls Exorotar' and in a third he 


irtue 
a0 WW tit Author Exoretss. But let us ſee Mr. B's happy 
evo & in managing this cavil. “ If the Doctor,“ ſays he, 
hs Ws met with an account of Empedocles writing an Epic 


Aben. p. 4. Quint. x, 1. | 
at. Nicom. vii, 3. y Plut. Ade Aud. Poet. 3 
lc, ad Phyſ. Ariſt. p. 7. & 258. 4 P. 104. 

EE | 4 Poe; 


es, and the matter too of each of them, makes me ſuſpe&; 
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4 . X 1 
« Poem; he knows more of his Works than Laertius Wins : 
& who was ſo abſurd as to pals it over in filence,” , A nM the 


ect, 
r, as 
h in 


| paragraph indeed, to come from ſuch a maſter of ſenſe 
ſtyle. If Laertius did not know of that Epic Poem, hoy 
he abſurd in not ſpeaking of it? Mr. B. may pleaſe to exy 


| this, who at left is anſwerable for the language of his Bn; U 
3 But his Aſſiſtent, perhaps, © that conſulted Books for him WM» 2 
| to blame here for the matter; and the next time that M nd 
bi ſees him, he may juſtly call him to account ; for deceiving res 
j about Laertius. For that Author reckons-up among es 
it Poems of Empedocles'; ZEPZOY AIABAEIZ, “ The sf. 
1 ce dition of Xerxes®;” which he afterwards calls IEP YH tue, 
| And I dare appeal to Mr. B. himſelf, if that was not an Peau 
* Poem in his ſenſe of the word. It is true, Laertius a th 
[379] that Empedocles' ſiſter is reported to have burn'd that . H 
KH But that is nothing to the preſent point; for Mr. B. 5. 9 
. lenges me to produce any voucher for Empedoclesꝰ uriti de 
il Epic Poem: and that IJ have now done. Nay, if Ariſq e ful 
q Copies do not deceive us, that Epic Poem was extant in O 
1 time ©; for he quotes a fragment of it, oh 
4 Ai ros ud ri οον * | 


— 


n the 
fgenti 
lit 13 « 
thus- 
2 . 


But 1 own, that for TIzpoixois, I would there read Sve 
as others have done before me : becauſe the very ſame 
ment is quoted by him, in another place, out of Eurid 
ty Tois Ouorxois* and the very ſenſe of it, A paſte mad 
„meal and water,” ſhews it rather belongs to Phyſics; 


n 


„ 


# to the Expedition of Xerxes. Nai 
. r. 44. But can the Doctor be ſo wretchedly ignorant,” t a 
Mr. B. © as to think every large copy of Hexametres ſn. 
ö « Epic Poem?” On whole fide “ the wretched ignore th 
| lies; the preſent age and poſterity will judge. But it is bim 
Mr. B. ſuppoſes, that Empedocles' Phyſics were but“ a e 
. ” 


bing 
! 

Io ſhe 
Meces ( 
ſthag 
et in! 
ere in 
Ni y) 
ew 2 
nos 


oxen 


copy of verſes.” And yet Laertius would have taught 
that thoſe Phyſics conſiſted of 5000 verſes : which area 
twice as many as are in all Virgil's Georgics, Nay, they 
divided into ſeveral Books; and Simplicius cites the F 
and SECOND of them. *FpriJor\ng tv wpwry TW Ow 
"Eppedoxang fv deureigy Twy Ouoru*, Mr. B. ſeems to ha 
falſe a notion of Empedocles' KADAPMOI, Treatiſe of 


r we 
. N Tc ae 
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. 18. c Laert. Emped. 

« Ariſt. Probl. xxi, 22. EAN n iv Tor IIc. 

c Meteor. IV, 4. 

# Sunplic. Phyl, Arift, p. 34. 8 P. 86, 
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tins us: for he compares it with Theocritus' Pharmaceutria; 
Af they reſembled one another, both in bigneſs and in 
ſenſe a. Now the one has but 166 verſes in it; and the 
how WW, as Lacrtius ſays, had 5000. Is not Mr. B. then very 
o exp, in this firſt way of compariſon ? As for the ſubject of 
is n; the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus is nothing but the 
him Ws and philtres of a woman to make a man in love with 
t Mi ind what is that to Kabapwoi, „the Expiations,” of Em- 
ving res? which were either the luſtrations of cities and 
no eres from plagues, earthquakes, prodigies; or of private 
he ei ns from diſeaſes, dreams, murders : or rather (if Mr. B. 
EpyII rue, That the ſubject of that Treatiſe was in great 


t an eaſure drawn from the Pythagoreans”) the KιEονε muſt 


ius ad ö 
at pd Hicrocles, Jamblichus, and others, ſpeak ſo much of. 
B. B. goes on; That we have a large fragment of his, 


ireQed to the people of Agrigent his townſmen ; ſo that 
be ſubject was no higher, than an account of himſelf to 
is own countrymen : and may not Doric then be proper 
br little Poems, where men of ordinary rank are addreſſed 
e Here he ſuppoſes this fragment to be a different piece 
n the Kafapuor, being © a little Poem,” ſays he, to the 
reentines 3 whereas Laertius twice tells us, that the frag- 
u is out of the Kabappc.* the beginning of which work 
us— | 

2 PAL, 07 EE PET c Carbs Arαν 

Niere 
hat a Book of 5000 verſes is again dwindled into © a little 
oem,” And then to infer from the firſt verſes of it, 
at the ſubject of the whole was nothing but an account 
{ hunſelf to his countrymen ;” is juſt as if he ſhould argue 
the firſt verſes of the Georgics, that the ſubject of them 
thing but Virgil's account of himſelf to Mæcenas. 
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are e thew that | halaris' Epiſtles might be written in Doric 
they rt, but afterwards be tran/lated; he inſtances in © the 
ne FWeccs of Perictyone, and Ariſtoxenus, and Zaleucus, three 


Thagoreans, who in all probability wrote in Doric; and 
tt in Stobæus' time, ſome part of the writings of the one 
ere in Ionic; and thoſe of the others in the common dia- 
a. Now as for his king Zaleucus, I have endeavoured 
lew above, that he was no Pythagorean; and that the 
ns atcribed to him are a cheat: and the ſecond Writer 
wnzaus was at firſt indeed a Scholar to Xenophilus a Py- 

thagorean, 


ily the purification of the mind in the Pythagorean way; 
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thagorean, and wrote the Lives of Pythagoras and his | 
lowers; but he was afterwards Ariſtotle's Scholar: neither 
he reckon himſelf among the Pythagoreans, as appears f 
Laertius and Diodorus: © The laſt of the Pythagorea 


ſays Laertius*, were Xenophilus and five others, whom / 
& ſtoxenus ſaw.” And Diodorus places r ITufayopniay gi 
ToÞwv T85 Teevlaiz;, the laſt of the Pythagorean ſe&," 


Olymp. e111, 3; which was xIIV years before Ariftot 


7 aft 
have 
lies. 

ok (c 

ch th 
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death, whom Ariſtoxenus expected to have fucceded ; u ye! 
Theophraſtus was preferred before him. Why ſhould Ai th: 
ſtoxenus then write in Doric; who both lived at Athens, e an) 
was no Pythagorean? Mr, B's third Writer is Peri&yovtius | 
& who, though a Pythagorean, wrote in Tonic.” Mr, Wt the 
declares more than once, that he deſpiſes the mean emp © 
ment of Index-huating : but his Afiiſtent and He, as we f val 
ſeen in ſeveral inſtances, are not always of the ſame opinii. Ara, 
For the hint of this Tonic Fragment of Perictyone was Hz. 
out of Stobeus' Index: but, if he had read the Author, f 155 
not dipped into the Index only; he would have found in bara 
very firſt Chapter two Fragments of Perictyones Bol; nug 
II. p! Topias, and both of them in the Doric. The ge lu 
Fragment is ſpurious, therefore: for, why ſhould ſhe leg o 
Philoſophy in two dialects? Nay, to deal freely and open. I. 
1 believe all her Fragments are ſpurious ; as moſt of U utter 
of Pythagoric Treatiſes are juſtly ſuſpected to be: for ti tir: 
appeared but late in the world; and long after the time er E. 
their pretended Authors. Porphyry in his MS Comment: paſ 
upon Ptolemee's Harmonics (which I am glad to hear vord 
very excellent Dr. WAL Lis is now publiſhing at Oxford) ih: 
a paſſage of Archytas the Pythagorean; Oy wang, lays: Doric 
0 Y tivau Afyelas mT; ouſypoppala* © whoſe Writing out 
particular are ſuppoſed to be genuine.” Few of the s inc 
will be thought ſo,. in the judgement of knowing per obje: 
and particularly this Perictyone will be exploded for aof 
forgery. For who ever heard before of this Pythagonliſ« no-w 
lady? Jamblichus has given us a liſt of all the women of {ver ir 
Sect, that he ever heard of; and there is no ſuch amllus, 1 
them. Stobzus is the only man, that mentions her; of WF" annc 
writings: and I am perſuaded, that the forger of them Achyt 
honed to have them paſs in the name of that Peridyt the Do 
who was Plato's mother. For they thought it a poitlutiwer 
decorum, to make even the female kindred of Philolop uade c 
d Laert. in Pyth. : Diod. p. 3 86. 1 Stoh. P 
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is f wy after the men. So, in the counterfeit Socratic Le, i 
er hre Socrates? wife Myrto ſetting- up an academy tor the pl 
fs. And among the Pythagoric Writings we have a ” 
can; © about Human Nature i, Aiogpas Tvlayips Arno? 1 
ic the learned Canterus tranſlates, Areſæ Pythag.“ He p 
ens to take it for Areſas, one of the Succeſſors of Pytha- 1 
%: but the true verſion is thus, Æſaræ Pythagoræ F. 138 bl 
tot nr, By /Efara, Pythagoras' daughter, the Lucanian,” +3 3] 1 
pet neither Jamblichus, nor Porphyry, nor Laertius, 9 
d ten they give us an account of that Philoſopher's daughters, tj 
„ Wi any notice of /Eſara, But there is a late Author in {4 
yo ius that mentions her; though the paſſage is ſo corrupted, i 
Ir. Wet the lady is loſt in it.“ The ſons of Pythagoras,“ ſays ih 
pl; © were Mneſarchus and Telauges ; x, Tap x, Mul a If 
e Vlies, and Sara and Myia his daughters.” Correct it, 1 
8 Aoxpx : the Syllable A; was loſt here, becauſe the ſame 0 
ang gal preceded it: fo that henceforward they may regiſtre is 
Kara in the liſt of the Pythagorean women, and blot | 
m $ar2 whom nobody ever heard of. fe 
50 nut now conſider half a dozen of Mr. B's pages 5, 1 1 
l the lump. A very learned perſon, in excuſe for the Attic 39, %. j 
Mic of Phalaris, had objected to me; * That Ocellus 
Pei th: Lucanian, though a Dorian by his country, had not 


xnitten in Doric: as appeared by his Book yet extant, De 
Natura Univerſik.“ Now, when I was drawing up the 
mer Edition of this Differtation, I obſerved Stobæus quoted 
ne paſſages of Ocellus in Doric; which are extant word j 
r word in the preſent Book, the dialect only altered: | 0 
ereby I knew, the whole Treatiſe was written originally in 


ays WW: Doric dialect i. I can truely ſay, I obſerved this myſelf; 1 
nge out knowing that any other had done it before me : and 4 
the rs induced to think that nobody had done it, from this 9 
er objection about Ocellus Lucanus; which was made by a 1 
aof very great reading, and yet plainly implies, that he is 
000888! 10-where met with the obſervation. And I was confirmed 4 
oer in the belief of it from the Cambridge Edition of i 


los, which was the only one J had then by me; for the [434] 
i annotation printed there is a queſtion, * Why, ſince 101 
chytas, and Timæus Locrus, and Theocritus, wrote in tt: 
the Doric idiom, Ocellus ſhould write in Attic?” to which bd 
anſwer at all is given. Were not theſe things enough to is 
ade one, that the obſervation had not been made before? | 
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I muſt confeſs, I was not ignorant ; that one Vizzanius had 
out an edition of Ocellus : but, being an Editor of no 
eſteem (the Editor of Phalaris muſt pardon this freedom) 
had not purchaſed the Book; nor knew at all, that he had 
this thing before me: neither did I think it worth the w 
to let the preſs ſtand ſtill, while I ſaught for it; becay 
knew the Cambridge Edition was later than Vizzaniyy: 
would, probably have had the obſervation in it, if Vie 
had lit upon it. Beſides that 1 was prone enough to heli 
that the learned Greek Profeſſor, the author of the object 
could not be a ſtranger to Vizzanius' Edition; fo that I « 
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cluded, from his not knowing it, that Vizzanius had not d th 
it. This is a true account of this matter about Ocellns elus, 
canus: and J hope it is fo fair a one; that all ingen en 
perſons, not tinged with envy and malice, will be fatis Viz 
with it. I ſhall now make ſome remarks on the Examinft cam 
harangue ; wherein he has laboured to make the world bel ich v 
that I itole the obſervation, which I gave out for my offi it. 
out of Vizzanius' Preface. Which, being about matt ng t 
fact, and within the reach of my own knowledge, I do Wann 
to be a calumny ; and that the account I have here guy d hi 
true, in every part of it. But let us ſee, how he make pon 
his indictment. © He finds the ſame places in Stobæus nent re 
& by Vizzanius and Me: therefore I ſtole the obſerva what 
& from him.” Wonderfully argued ! But are not thoſe e me 
ſages in Stobæus the only ground, that the obſervatiqꝗ wil 
bottomed on? If two perſons, therefore, without cond lt! 
together, might hit upon the obſervation ; which I prel bis m 
r. B. will not deny: is it not neceſſary that they muſt WW ici 
hit upon thoſe proofs, which the obtervation folely la Ann 
on? If I had concurred with Vizzanius in ſome incident of 
matters, not at all neceſſary to the main point; it might Nn 
look a little more probable, that I had pillaged them ahne 
him: but, ſince the obſervation in general might be found Wy Obf 
without Vizzanius' help; the citing of ſuch places s 
entirely founded on is no farther proof, that I made uſe M «ir 
help. But Mr. B. argues farther: “ That the Doctor ied oy 
eit was agreed and covenanted among the Scholars of mb. 
Italian Set”, wy xprodes T1 wage, to uſe their abe, 
* MoTHER TONGUE: which,” ſays he, * he rob in That 
% zanius; who ſays the SAME thing, and quotes the my 
“authority for it; tum quia Pythagoreos guoſlibet Þ . 
3 ve eth. 

n Jamblich. Vit. Pyth. p. 202. 5 F Wa, p. 


a TP ECG BI MIGHT; 


Dialeo © ſuduifſe comperio; tum quia id Pytbhagoræ ſua- 
tant inlituta, qui ſemper Idiomatum Greacorum Doricum 
| moxime voluit ſectari- ji. e. all the Pythagoreans uſed 
the Dok ie, according to Pythagoras' inſtitution; who pre- 
erred that dialett before all the reſt: as Jamblichus ſays.” 
ty to fee the dcuteneſs of our Examiner; he has brought 
«ſuch an argument, to ſhew me a Plagiary; as is a manifeſt 
o that J am none. For how could I find that in Viz- 


7 nus; which is not in him? and how does he ſay the ſame 
8 ; who ſays the very contrary ? The thing, as ] ſaid it, 


bas; The Pythagoréans injoined all the Greeks, that en- 
ed the ſociety; to uſe every man his mother-tongue ? : 
Fellus, therefore, being a Dorian of Lucania, muſt have 
nen in the Doric. This I took to be Jamblichus? meaning. 
« Vizzanius has repreſented it thus: that they 1njoihed all 


atis 

mi came to them, to uſe the mother tongue of Crotona : 
bell ich was the Doric. Now this 1s _ contrary to what [ 
y oi: it, For if an Athenian or an Jonian had lifted himſelf 


hg them; they muſt both have ſpoken Doric, according to 


ate ; N 
do anus: but, in my interpretation, they muſt each have re- 
civic his own country dialedt. Whether Vizzanius or I have 


pon the true meaning of Jamblichus, perhaps all com- 
ant readers will not be of a mind 4: but I dare ſay, they 
| unanimouſly agree in this; that Mr. B. though he would 
ne me a Plagiary, has taken ſuch effectual care; that no- 
jy will ever be a Plagiary from Him. 

hut | had ſaid; “ If a man had publiſhed a Book, not in 
bs mother-tonguez he had been baniſhed the Society. 


rel 
n Which is an inference,” ſays Mr. B. © that Vizzanius did 
den dt make.” How then “ have I taken all, word for word, 
cid out of his Preface?“ But Mr. B. gives four reaſons; why 
oht kanus did not make the inference, Firſt, © Becaule this 
mn WOT ©j1action was not obſerved: by Empedocles.“ Have I not 


ky obſerved once before; that there is a ſort of fatality in 
„ B's errors? Could he poſſibly have brought an inſtance, 


25 
ſe oF": directly againſt himſelf? For Empedocles was really 
dor rd out of the Society; for writing that Book, that Mr, B. 
s of 


Jamb. Own xenobai 75 Sealed ig wg Hſc , del Tor ENA 


CIT Mor cee 1 201dv.an Tauryy* To yag Fug Bx IDνẽu 
in , That che interpretation of Vizzanius is the true one, is proved by Bp. 


uurton ; Div, Leg. p. 120. Vol. I. Ed. 2. Jamblichus in the fame 
1475; that Pythagoras valued the Doric, above the other Greek Dia- 
ln another place, he aſhgns this for one of tlie cauſes of the decay 
de Pythagoric Philoſophy—riz. ds To x) To Yiygappirs Aupios e- 
was, p. 49. ed. Kuſt.J | | 
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refers to: and a Law was made upon it”, that no Epic p 
from that time ſhould be admitted into the company. Second 
he ſays, ** The Author of the Golden Verſes wrote not 
& Doric:” and yet was not expelled the Society, But 
Mr. B. prove, that the Society was in being; when t 
verſes were firft made? We are ſure, Pythagoras was not 
Author of them; but we know not who was. And, ] belie 
no mention is made of them; till above c years: after 
extinction of that Society. Much weaker therefore is 
B's third reaſon; ** That Jamblichus, even while he is writ 
5 this account of the Pythagoreans, did not obſerve the 
& junction.“ For Jamblichus was a Platonic, and not a 
thagorean : and the Society had been diſſolved above pc ye 
before his time. The fourth is; “ That Pythagoras hi 
« did not obſerve this injunction:“ for an Epiſtle: of his i 
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Ionic. True, indeed, Pythagoras did not obſerve. it, N 
Vizzanius explains the injunction; but, as I have done ii, „ 
did obſerve it; for his @wwn walpg, mother -tongue, was Io 1 me 
he being a native of Samos. Befides this, I might tell Nom 


B; that the Epiſtle is ſpurious: ſo that every way this 

inſtance is worthy of his wit and learning. 270 
There are yet one or two cavils, about this buſineſs of \ 

zanius, which | cannot let paſs without an anſwer. He: 


ha; 
as re 
re me 


de bel 


„ The ſcarcity of Vizzanius' Book, and the probabilit en 
not being traced, encouraged the Doctor to- pillage t only 
© him:” which is ſpoken with ſo much ſenſe and truth; | fr hay 
the very contrary may be fairly concluded from it. For hre 
is his Kdition fo ſcarce ; that has been twice printed wil wrodu 


fifty years, and may be purchaſed at a {mall value? And wi...c.. 
could I expect to be more eaſily traced, than here; if I had chan! 
ſtolen from him? The diſcovery that I thought I was the Huch a 
Author of, was about Ocellus Lucanus : and would not for th. 
perſon, that was minded to ſift it, firſt of all look into Hud {1 
Editions of Ocellus ? Certainly, if I was ditpoſed to H Imed. 
plagiary, I would fteal with a little more diſcretion : and or, 
pretend to tell news of Ocellus, out of the common Ea ,, 
of him. And, without queſtion, there was no improbabl. bis p 
of my being traced : ſince it appears that the Examiner rftly a 
able to-trace me. But I had ſald; * If I may expect gt, w 
« for the diſcovery, J dare engage to make out, that Oce e . 
* wrote in Doric.” This by a juſt and candid Reader use 
be thought to imply; that I believed the diſcovery ical: #O 
v nco's a 
ad exp 


r Laert. Emped. | 
wor 
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ic P why of thanks: but Mr. B. would not ſlip the opportu- 
cond, i ſewing his good-nature, and his ability at farce and 
nor; ſo that he diſcovers in the expreſſion an extraordi- 


wry cir of ſatisfact ion.“ And yet this air is not quite ſo 


n able, as that of Mr. B's a little before; when, having 
not ci at a ſlight correction of Strabo, *Aupayas TeNo, 
bell. rugar reading Aupd ya Id vo which Caſaubon and 
fer erius, who knew well enough that Agrigentum was a 


ny of the Geloans, had let paſs as an error of the Author, 
of the Copyers ; becavſe, in ſome other accounts of the 


the lian Colonies, as well as in this, that Author differs from 
tagte reſt: the Examiner, I fay, admiring and pluming 
pu lf for that glorious emendation ; © I wonder,” ſays he, 
hi 


ww this eſcaped the moſt learned and acute Caſaubon's 


Us | bervation,” Now here is an air of ſuſpicion ; that theſe 
ty epithets were ſprinkled here upon Caſaubon, to elevate 
p * ſebody higher; and to hint to us, that he was “ as learned 
$ Io 


ad more acute than He?“ But, for my own part, I am fo 
om valuing myſelf upon a diſcovery of Ocellus' Doric; 
& | have expunged it out of this ſecond Edition: though it 
s really my own diſcovery, as if nobody had hit on it 
re me, Such a diſcovery is but a buſineſs of chance, or 


lc g bt of bare induſtry ; neither is there any ſagacity or 

in, ment required to it: and it has ſo little of difficulty; that 

7 tonly Vizzanius, but even the Editor of Phalaris, might 
= 


Ly have ſtumbled on it. | 
[have run through the Examiner's authorities, which he 
produced on this head: let us now take a ſhort view of 


d wi aſonings. The reſult of what he has ſaid about Poets 
dre changed their country dialec is this: That they choſe 
the WW ic a dialect, as was then in faſhion, when they wrote: 


for there was a faſhion in dialects; and the chief of them 


into lad feverally their courſe and period, in which they flou- 
0 med.» Now I muſt frankly acknowledge ; that let Pha- 
* s, or Æſop, or whoever you will, be ſpurious ; this reaſon- 
CG) 


z a genuine piece, and the Examiner's own: for it car- 
his peculiar mark and fignature upon it; in that it proves 
rfly againſt himſelf. For it is ſo far from being an ac- 
int, why Phalaris ſhould uſe the Attic dialeQ ; that it is 
Froſt a demonſtration, that he would not have uſed it. 
dauſe, in the time of the true Phalaris, the Attic dialect 
knot yet in faſhion: there was no Attic proſe then, beſides 
aco's and Solon's Laws; and but one piece or two in verſe. 
ad expreſsly urged this againſt the Epiſtles, © That Pha- 

Z 2 « laris 
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not be drawn from the one to the other: I will give hit 


B. would prove out of St. Paul, that this Cretan's Po 


DISSERTATION VPON PHALARIS$S 


“ laris would not write Attic; eſpecially ſince, in thoſe e: 
„times, before Stage-poetry, and Philoſophy, and Hiſt 
«© had made it famous over Greece; that diale was 
& more valued than any of the reſt,” Where it is 
only intimated, that there was a faſhion of dialects; but 
very cauſes are aſſigned, that brought the Attic into faſhi 
Phalaris, therefore, would never forſake his own native ton 
for the Attic; at a time, when neither Stage-poet, nor Ph 
ſopher, nor Hiſtorian, had written in it. 

But the Examiner has come off worſe, if poſſible, in Crtan 
account of Proſe Writers; that exchanged their native dia Letter 
for ſome other. For Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, thoug 
was born in a Doric country, yet lived in an other; and 
the age of Auguſtus, when the Attic idiom had been fam 
for cccc years. What is this then to Phalarig' caſe; 1 
never ſtirred, that we know of, out of Sicily ; and lived 
time, when the Attics were as unlearned as their neighbe 
We may apply the fame, with a little allowance, to his ot 
Profe ; 84 But he ſhould have. inſtanced in fam 
Epiſtles, never intended for public view, ſuch as Phali 
are; and ſhewed, that even in thoſe cafes men have deſe 
their own dialet: and this had been fomething to the 
poſe. But he will tell us, he has not been wanting here; 
* to come cloſer to the point,” ſays he; © we have a Lette 
« Dion of Syracuſe to Dionyſus the Tyrant, and a pie 
% Dionyſius', both preſerved among Plato's Epiſtles; 
« written in ſuch a dialect, as if both Prince and Philoſop 
& (to uſe the Doctor's phraſe) had gone to School at Athe 
Here he fancied, he was very {mart upon me; but, as it ge 
rally happens with him, he laſhes himtelf. For, to ule 
Examiner's phraſe, the Philoſopher did really go to Schod 
Athens; and lived with Plato and Speuſippus: and th 
the Prince did not go to Athens, yet Athens, as I may 
went to him; for not Plato only, but ſeveral other Ph 
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one of 


ſophers, were entertained by him at his Court in Syraculo et 
But to ſhew Mr. B. what a difference there is between Poly, m. 
or Philoſophical or Hiſtorical Tracts, deſigned for the Pu 

| . a . a n 
and private Letters about Family Affairs, never intende Ko 


be ſent abroad; and that an argument about the dialect 


inſtance in one of his own lift, Epimenides the Cretan. 


r See here, p. 311, 


- 


ATTIC DIALEETMT. 


not in Doric but, though his argument failed him, I 
ned him with a better; which plainly ſhews they were 
bc. Neither will J, upon account of this Tonicifm, 
each thoſe Poems as ſuppoſititious ; becauſe in thoſe days 
the faſhionable diale& for all Epic Poetry. For, as 
mogenes obſerves, „“ the Tonic is ſweet and naturally po- 
tical 3 wornr xn Quoes 5 Ia.“ But, if Mr. B. ſhould 
lice a private Letter of this Epimenides, not written in 
Cretan language; then the caſe would be quite altered: for 
letter I ſhould tax as a cheat; though I did nor the Poem : 
[ have a great example to warrant me in it. There is 
a Epiſtle goes abroad, ſays Laertius, of Epimenides to 
don; about the form of government that Minos gave 
bthe Cretans: but Demetrius the Magnefian endeavours 
b prove it ſpurious, becauſe it is not written in the Cretan 
left; but in the Attict.“ Mr. B. may ſee, by this in- 
that the inference will not hold from Poems to Epiſtles. 


ame hope, he will allow this Demetrius to be a competent 
1: cre. He was Cicero's Præceptor in Khetoric, an ae- 
geſel bance of Pomponius Atticus, and an excellent Critic and 
he ran. And if He thought it an abſurdity for a Cretan 
re: Nie Attic Letters, though dir-Qed to an Athenian; bow 
ette more abſurd may We think it in Phalaris, a Sicilian, 


me Attic Epiſtles to other Sicilians? There is an other 
&r of Epimenides to Solon”, which is truly in the Cretan 


* 


me of the moſt ignorant of them all is the mock Sicilian 


- KIM. 


) UT, ſince Tyrants will not be confined by Laws; 
Jkt us ſuppoſe, if you will, chat our Phalaris 
It make uſe of the Attic ;' for no reaſon at all, but 
wn arbitrary humour and pleaſure: yet we have 
other indictment againſt the credit of the Epiſtles. 
even the Attic of the true Phalaris' age is not there 
knted; but a more recent idiom and ſtyle, that 
be whole thread and colour of it betrays itſelf to 


lemog. p. 315. t Laert, in Epimen. » Laert. 


3 Suage, 


Doric idiom: but, for all that, I ſhall not believe it ge- 
r. For one Forger may be more {killful than another: 


ty centuries younger than he. Every living lan- 
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a later Greek. Even Tzetzes*, when he tells the 


ſenſe, but by another man's palate. So that ſho 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARis, 


guage, like the perſpiring bodies of living creat 


is in perpetual motion and alteration ; ſome word v 
off, and become obſolete; others are taken in, ann 
degrees grow into common uſe ; or the ſame wo ua: 
inverted to a new ſenſe and notion, which in tral T 


time makes as obſervable a change in the air and 
tures of a language, as age makes in the lines 
mien of a face, All are ſenſible of this in their 
native tongues; where continual uſe makes ever 
a critic, For what Engliſhman does not think hit 
able, from the very turn and faſhion of the ty 
diſtinguiſh a freſh Engliſh compoſition from ant 
a hundred years old? Now there are as real and ſe 
differences, in the ſeveral ages of Greek; were 
as many that could diſcern them : but very few 


ſo verſed and practiſed in that language; as e fro 
arrive at that ſubtilty of taſte. And yet as few u a 5 


content to reliſh or diſlike a thing, not by their 


affirm, that I know the novity of theſe Epiſtles 
the whole body and form of the work ; none, per 


would be convinced by it, but thoſe ; that, withoug; that 1 
indication, could diſcover it by themſelves. I ſhah" 
that alone then; and point only at a few pan in 
marks and moles in the Letters, which every og. K 
mal 

pleaſes may know them by. In the very firſt EA ade 
Eu toi wpolptres;, © which you accuſe me of,” 1s: rives 
novation in language; for which the Ancients Wo; bu 
wpogépeis. In the cxLII, among other preſents {ious | 
' bride, he ſends JuyaTipas TerIapms opnnhina;* which 1 ve new 
anciently have ſignified daughters : but he here I en! 
it of virgins or maidens; as fille and figlia fig uh 
French and Italian: which is a moſt manifeſt rk." 


The a0 


464 


out of this Epiſtle, interprets it maids; para cent 


the LXXVII, wo raiday dyrig ip, * many tha deep 

fond of their children” for- that is his ſenle n con 

words: which, of old, would have been taken coy” =_ 
es * f e F may 


* Chiliad. p. 196. 2 „ flag 


| 3. K E. 


fxgitious love of boys;“ as if he had faid, wenn 
% baba gal. They that will make the ſearch, may 
xd more of this ſort; but I ſuppoſe theſe are ſufficient 
unmaſk the recent Sophiſt under the perſon of the 
Tyrant. 


HAT che Examiner has been pleaſed to animadvert 


heir upon this article, is comprehended under two heads; 
: general reflections upon the purity and ſtability of the Greek 
* zue, and his particular exceptions to the words, that J had 


urked out as tokens of a recent Writer. 

ſn his general harangue, he firſt ſpends a whole page to 
form us of a great piece of news; that our Engliſh tongue 
z undergone very conſiderable changes. Then he aſks me 
re pertinent — : Do you take the Greek of Lucian 
v be as different from that of Plato, as our Engliſh now 
s from that which was ſpoken ſoon after the Conqueſt ? are 
wt Homer and Oppian much nearer one another in their 
knguage, than Chaucer and Cowley ; though in time they 
ve far more diſtant?” As if J had ſuppoſed, that the gra- 
al alteration of the Greek language was as great in ever 
ntury, while it laſted 5 as that of our Engliſh tongue this 
t hundred years: whereas it is as plain, as words can make 
that I compared the changes of the Greek during the whole 
wal between the true Phalaris and the Sophiſt, which I 
Zed in a round number “a thouſand years; with the changes 
our Engliſh ““ in the laſt hundred.” Then he commences 
mal and ſophiſtical declamation about“ the reaſons, that 
made the Greek language ſo fixed and unalterable:“ where 
rives us ſome ſhining metaphors, and a poliſhed period or 
o but for the matter of it, it is either ſome common and 
nous thought, dreſſed and curled in the beauiſh way; or 
ne new miſtake, which now at laſt has its happy birth from 
r fertile genius of our Examiner. The reader ſhall judge 
een us, whether I pay him his own coin; that is, miſre- 
Frient him; when he has conſidefed what I ſhall now ſay. 

The accuſation, that I brought againſt the Epiſtles, was 
W—< That the Author has written them in the new and 
cent Attic; not that which was in uſe in the age of the 
due Phalaris :” whom the Examiner himſelf owns to have 
1 contemporary with Solon. So that, if we can make 
7 diſcovery, what the Attic language was in Solon's time; 
may be ſure, that the true Phalaris would have ſpoken in 
2 4 | the 
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| Which Harpocration once or twice queſtions if it be genuiy 


DISSERTATIFON, UPON -F HALARIS, 


the ſame way; had he a mind to have uſed that dialedt. Ty | 
is an Oration afcribed to Lyſias, agaipſt Theomneſtu e, 


m WII 
Arch 


but whether it be Lyfias' or not, it is all one to our pref 


purpoſe; for we know the time that it was made, and d m, | 
account it may well enough be Lyfias'. That Orator 4 Wl 
Olymp. c, 2; or c, 3: and this Oration appears to be ni, he: 
three or four years before, at Olymp. xcix, 4. For yin 
perſon, who ſpeaks it, tells us; E, ptv Irn oi rpuxnllii (ct 
BE ors dels xomenavlate, tixorcy TETI" ꝙαν,νS By Town il n. 
Kirn dy, Ore 6 rarip und TW Tridxorra antlmoxe. „. | 
now,“ ſays he, „xxx years old; and this is the xxt Law 
* fince you Athenians returned hither: ſo that I was WMitoug 
& years of age, when my father was killed by the Tut v 
"_ Tyrants 2,” This is the common reading of that paſſi let t 
but, if we examine it, it wilt be found to be a manifeſt Axe 
pravation. For the Thirty FTyrants began, Olymp. xciv, WM, fo 
and, in fear of them, half of the Athenians forſfook t Alt 
country: then, at Olymp. xciv, 4, the Thirty were depo 2 
: g N / 
and thoſe that had left Athens (xarenubac:)' © return | 
again, If the perſon then, that ſpoke this Oration, was fo & 
ears old; in the xx year after the return of the Athen » 
hs could not poſſibly be x111 years old, nor above x, when Ml HI! 
Thirty Tyrants murdered his father. But the true corte e ſ 
of this place may. be had from the next Oration, whidMlitre 
called“ The Second againſt I heomneſtus® ;” but is e no 
nothing elſe but the rough draught of the other: where WM nuR 
perſon's age is thus ſet forth: Ern ts por d 2 pid Nena ah 
s 0 die N ,,, el T8 Calvo By dwgixairn l 
0 warn une ru TPIAXOVTA, & fil ynoxev. I am now,” ſays v0. 
* xxx years of age; and this is the xx year: ſince ic ing 
c return: jo that I was xII years old, when my father bas; 
« killed by the Thirty.“ Now this account is ag rab a he \ 
hiſtory and truth: for, if the xxxii year of this perlon Attic 
was coincident with the xx"? after the return of the Athen e wo 
then his x111* falls upon the laſt year of the Thirty 1 yi nend 
and in that we mult ſuppoſe his father was killed, do Dor 
in the other Oration, for in A, we muſt read, ir" cn he 
(Germs for / for the numbers, being thus writtel z prox 
x Lſias, Kara Oeohbg u. 2 1 82 ' Lyſtas 
7 Diony f. Halic. in Lyſia. 2 Lyſ. P- 126. e 
A Piod. aud others. 7 P Lyt, P. 319» Demo 


eral letters, were very liable to be miſtaken. IIpon the 


Th * ; 
fu r, therefore, as L ſaid before, this Oration muſt have 
uin written at Olymp. xcix, 4; which is ccxin years after 


Archonſhip of Solon, when he made his body of Laws. 
„ by the Laws of Athens, if a man called another 
abc, „a murderer,” it was | wp ſo that the perſon, 
þ ſpeaks this Oration, brings an action againſt IJ heomneſtus; 
aying, © he had killed his father ;” Tov Tariga amATWVE A. 
2 cefendent makes his exception to the indictment, becauſe 
id not call him *Avdpopg.ov, which was the word penal by 


10a 

„. But the other replies, that the ſenſe and meaning of 

ay Laws was to be regarded, as well as the words: “ For 

as tough things,“ ſays he, “continue the ſame; get we do 
ot uſe ſome of the ſame words, that our anceſtors did e. 


let the Crier read ſome of the old Laws of Solon. AE- 
\5LOAI EN THIIIOAOKAKHI., Here what was IIodordny, 
tk focks, in Solon's time; is now called To 4vaovy, EIEF- 
MAIN ECIOPKHEANTA TON AITIOAAN* AEAIOTA AE 
KHE ENEKA APAZKAZEIN. Here is Exiopxeiv, ro 
rear; which we now call 'Upcoart and ApazoxdCuv, to run 
away; Which is now *ATodidoxoxey, OETIE AIIAAHI 
THI OTPAI. Here is Ax Au, to exclude ; for which we 


xe now uſe the word; but to let out at uſe. Ot Al NEOA- 
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wow ſay "Aroxaziev, TO APTTPION ETAZEIMON EINAI. 
Here £7a04a0 does not fignify, to weigh money in ſcales, as 


here LMENQE IINAOYNTAL KAI OIKHOE. Here lIlipars- 
re WY ww; ſignifies openly, which we now call Þavpas and 
cd is to. wall, now Badigew and Cine is a ſervant, 
lay now - ©:pcmorr and there are many ſuch as theſes.” 
cc i": ingenious Reader may pleaſe to obſerve the laſt words of 
her as; „ That there are many more ſuch as theſe*® ;” and 
ea he will have a juſt apprehenſion of the great change of 
on i: tic. tongue, between Solon and Lyſias' time. Some of 
bene words of Solon, that our Orator has produced here, are 
yu viencd too by others ; as, Nedoxaxy is quoted from Solon 


70 


| ch he interprets, as Lyſias does, "Fpparur ,n And 
tel 


eproportionable number of ſuch antiquated words do not 


Lyſias p. 118. _ 7 
"Nova 0 ro XN aaa Il, 
' moth: c. Jimoc. s Plut. Solon. 


non occur 


Demoſthenes G's .and Hepaouirus TWXSVTA) by Plutarch 3 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARAIS. 


occur in the other Fragments of Solon's Laws; the reaf 

becauſe the Writers do not cite the very words ; but rw 
preſs the ſenſe of them. As when Plutarch relates the; 
& That whoever ia cnra¹, raviſhed, a free-woman, ſhould #8 


for He 
6 diffe 
bey to 
ty 


46 a hundred drachms b;“ we know from Heſychius, that lon” 
original word of Solon was not Giacaghai, but By i, | w_ 
in another place ł, where he declares, that he cites the [ 2 
euToi; 916.20, ©* word for word,“ EHI ÞONQI H Far 
EIN, we do not fail to meet with the old obſolete idiom is 
Epayaioy here for oxy Hl 5 = 

Now I ſuppoſe, it is ſuthciently plain from theſe ſpecim unt 1 
that the Attic dialect was not ſo very ſtable and immuta 
as the Examiner imagines. There were only two centu * 
betwixt Solon and Lyſias: and the alteration ſeems tol llalica. 
almoſt as great; as what has happened in our own lang — 
within the ſame ſpace. For, as to the changes of e # fron 
words ; the inſtances here alleged are a plain proof of it: zan 
for the orthography, or way of ſpelling, which is the = 
cipal variation of the modern Engliſh from the old; ory 
ſhould find as confiderable a difference between Solon's MI” 
Lyfias ſpelling, if we had a fight of the original Ku 3 
Tables of his Laws. For in Solon's time, there Now — 
xvIII Greek Letters in all; the reſt being invented after ere, 
by Epicharmus and Simonides!: and we are ſure, that Feonfide 
whole xx1v were not in public uſe at Athens; till the Ac . 
ſhip of Euelides, Olymp. xciv, 2". So that ſome of" tre 
words cited above by Lyſias and Plutarch were by 8 perhap! 
ſpelled thus: AEAEZOAT TEITHTPAI nN o E 
PAILIN. Upon all accounts, therefore, the Attic was The 
more pꝛivileged from change; than the other languages of = 
world are. Nay, we may ſuppoſe; there was a greater cu , 
in it, betwixt Theſeus and Solon; than between Solon Sy 
Lyſ as: the former interval being three times as long a wy 
latter. For we know, that the Attic and Tonic were cy 
nally the lige fame language; and yet afterwards ue I H, 
them to differ excedingly. I make no queſtion; but Tony 
Ionians, who were Attic colonies, had a gradual chang . part 
their dialect; as well as Athens their common mother Ars 

h Plat. Sol. | hed 

i Hefych. in Bene. * Plut. Sol 

1 Sce here, p. 241, 242. 5 0 He 
| — Fort Attic, p. 63. Valeſ. Harper. p. 101, $3 


„n AS: 6 


For Herodotus informs us, That the Ionians had four quite 
different idioms of language® :? ſo that it is evident, that 
key too had varied from the ancient Attic. But yet it is 
ty obſervable; that ſeveral of thoſe antiquated words of 
Qlon's are what we now call Ionic: as IH for Gadi d 
zrery frequent in Homer, 

Ourt wor” tig d yopny οοναο Kudizvaonys | 
ind fo 07» for Sepd roi is doubly Ionic; both as to the 
whole word, and as to the termination of it, 5 for bs“ 
ul this too is ſeveral times in Homer, 

Ex uu y/03220% ius ol xc pol. | 
And this illuſtrates, and is itſelf illuſtrated by, Dionyſius 
Kilicarn, who aſſerts clearly, and fully to our purpoſe ; © That 
the ancient Attic dialeQ had but ſome {ſmall variations 
from the Tonic ?.“ Now to apply this to the Epiſtles of 
Phalaris; I would crave leave to aik the admirers of them, 


* WT the Attic dialect there be after Solon's example; as it would 
he p zrtainly be, if the Tyrant had written them? Is the for- 
ld; ion of nouns. after Solon's model; ali for ais, and »G? 


fr ; ? are there any antiquated words there; as Twaziodai, 
ln ν, TrpaTwEirs, &c? And yet the ſenſe of them occurs 
here, but expreſſed in a more recent way, Though, if we 
Jonfider what Lyſias fays, © That there were ro Toaura, 
* Many ſuch, in Solon's Laws;” it muſt be owned, that 
th! true Epiſtles of Phalaris had been full of ſuch words; as 
prhaps would have puzzled a better Scholar (if there can be 
ne) than the late Editor of the falſe ones. 

The Examiner ſeems to take pains to perſuade us, that the 
Attic dialect was of ſuch a fixed and durable nature; that it 
5 in vain to pretend to diſtinguiſh any different ages of it. 
but the Greeks themſelves were of another opinion; if they 
may be allowed in their own language to be as knowing as 
Mr, B. Some of them were ſo nice; as to diſtinguiſh a middle 
ze o; that diale& between the times of Solon and Lyſias. 
Donyſius Halicarn. tells us, That Lyſias was the beſt 
pattern of the Attic tongue: not of that ancient one, that 
* Plato and Thucydides uted; but of the faſhionable one in 
lis own time .“ So that here are three ſorts of Attic ſpe- 
ded within the compaſs of two centuries : for I ſuppoſe it 


' Herod, i, 142. Xagaxliges yAwoon: THoT age, — = 
; Dionyſ. de Thucyd. p. 147. Mixgot; rirag Napocne 
Dionyſ. v. Lyſ. 5 
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« the luck to continue all along ©,” So far was he from 


„„to the keeping it entire and unmixed.“ Now I am of 0 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS. 


A vary that Thucydides? language is as different from tha WW, the 
Solon's Laws, as from that of Lyfias' Orations. Demers of 
Magnes, in the paſſage above cited, calls a pretended Letter WW") o 


firſt p 
nion 
ſpec] 
gan. 


Ces 1N 


Fpimenides to Solon an impoſture; “ becauſe it was written 
ce the Attic tongue; and even in the new Attic :.“ Do but ſu 
ſtitute the name of Phalaris; inſtead of Epimenides; and itise 
actly the ſame indictment that I have made to the Epiſtles, | 
the three. Epimenides, Solon, and Phalaris, were coptemporarig 
and if Epimenides' Letter was detected to be a cheat, beca 
it was the new Attic; by the ſame rule, we muſt diſc 
Phalaris': for Demetrius could know of no newer Attic, th 
that of Phalaris' Epiſtles. Nay, there is nothing more comm 
in the Greek Writers; than this diſtin ion of the old a 
new Attic ©: as may be ſeen in Etymologicon M. Euſtathid 
Prolegom. ad Ariftoph. Synefius de Inſomniis, &c. * T 
« Attic language,“ ſays Lucian, “ has in tract of tin 
& undergone many changes; but the word 'ATopgas has h 
lieving it ſo “ fixed and enduring,” 
it was. | 

The cauſes of the changes in the Attic language are n 
ſo ſecret and abſtruſe; but that a man of leſs ſagacity th 
Mr. B. might eaſily have found them out. For, if we eo 
ſider the great conflux of ſtrangers to that city; the y 
numbers of ſlaves from all nations, and of foreigners tl 
ſettled there; the frequent wars that they had abroad, a 
the hired troops that they often maintained at home; Eu 
their mighty trade both in their own port and all over Greec 
we. ſhall rather admire, that the alterations in their dial 
were ſo few ; than afhrm with Mr. B. that there were none 
all. In Demetrius Phalereus' time, at Olymp. cx, the 
habitants of Attica were 21,000 citizens, 10, ooo foreign 
naturalized, and 400, ooc ſlaves u. Now if there were abo 
xix ſlaves and ſtrangers to one citizen, as by this account 
plainly appears; this cauſe alone is more than ſufficien 
introduce a great change in their dialect. . S 

But the ingenious Mr. B tells us, That the empire 
ce the Grecks did not a little contribute to the ſtability 
„their language;” that is, as he afterwards expreſſes 


as the Examiner drear 


r Latrt. in Epim. Teypappiver ATA: Own, x) TaAUTY vi. 
$ Aę vi 2 Nez Arbig. . 

t Lucian de Apoph. IIe idr/arrur 

u Athen. p. 272. 5 
nio 
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1 that, if another man had been to name ſome of the 
as of “the change and mixture“ of the Greek, or indeed 
my other tongue; he would have pitched upon empire in 
irt place. For even common ſenſe will tell one; that, if 
ation extends its conqueſts over other countries of a differ - 
pech, and retain them in ſubjection by ftanding armies 
garriſons, and by keeping all the civil power and public 
kes in its own hands; it may extinguiſh indeed, by this 
ans, the ancient language of the conquered ; but its own 
1nuſt needs have a little mixture, and imbibe ſomething 
n the tongue that it deſtroys: as, by pouring a great quan- 
of water to a little wine, Tee: WA OR 3478 
'AmTwaeras Toy 01v0v, trix s ü zeop | 

| may quite deftroy. the wine; but yer the water will taſte 
the mixture. It is evident from the Laws of Numa, and 
im Tables, and the inſeription on the Columna Duiliana, 
pared with the Plays of Terence; that the Roman lan- 
ge had a greater change in the laſt c years between Puilius 
Terence; than in the cece between Numa and Duilius. 
Wi the true reaſon of this was empire; for before Duilius“ 
re n, in the firſt Punic war, the Romans had gotten nothing 
jd Italy: but in the following century they carried their 
es almoſt all over Europe. So that the vaſt confluence of 
ple from all the provinces, the introducing of foreign ar- 
rs and captive. ſlaves from every quarter, and the natrves 
t returned home from the expeditions, made an innovation 
Y inguage at Rome itfſelf. And if Alexander's conqueſts in 
k had not altogether as great an effect upon the Gretk 
de; the reaſon was, becauſe the empire was ſoon divided 
do many branches. But, if Alexander had returned out 
Aa, and placed the feat of his empire in ſome city of 
ee, and tranſmitted it entire to poſterity ; the vaſt crouds 
hole that would have come to court from the fartheſt parts 
de monarchy, would have made the ſame alteration of the 
Mme there, as afterwards happened at Rome. 

bu Mr. B. is in great admiration at the ſtability of the 


pire I tongue, © Tt was incomparably,“ he ſays, „the moſt 
lity ed and enduring of any that we are generally acquainted 
es ech.“ What Languages Ie, that is, the Examiner and 
tent, are acquainted with, 1 know not: and therefore 


e nothing to ſay againſt this propoſition. But, when he 


ren of known and familiar uſe in the world,” has been fo 
de as the Greek; and that it was abſolutely, © the moſt 
+ holding 


On 


nie 


* 0n, and tells us; © That no other language, that has 
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Mr, 1 
Auth 
u ph 


bes 


P. 73. © holding tongue in the world;” the Examiner had be 
have holden his tongue, than have talked ſo crudely and erron 
ouſly. For we are ſure, from the names of perſons a 
places mentioned in Scripture before the deluge, not to-in 


upon other arguments, that the Hebrew was the primiti the 
language of mankind; and it continued — for above 30% nere 
years; till the captivity into Babylon. Even from the date but 
the Moſaic Law to the Prophecy of Ezekiel, there is a Ones 
tance of goo years: yet the 3 of the two Writers is 
the very ſame. What can the Examiner ſhew like tl lat 


either for continuance or purity, in the Greek tongue Mn of 
will mention one language more: and that is the * mers « 
The Holy Scripture informs us; that Laban the Syrian, whip" | 
he made a league with his ſon-in-law Jacob, called the h cotu 


of ſtones, that after the cuſtom of thoſe times was erected Ms, i 
a memorial of it, & 13 gar Sahdutba *; The he Pan 
hated 1 


ce of witneſs ;” which we are ſure, from the Syriac: verſi 
of the Old and New Teſtament, continued to be pure: 
vulgar Syriac for 2000 years: nay, the very ſame langu: 
is ſaid to be preſerved and ſpoken to this day by the Maron 
of Mount Libanus in Syria; to that the Syriac has laſted 


tle m. 
M, exc 
mita 
8 {0 a 


above 3400 years; with little or no variation. = Tic 

les! The Examiner makes a mighty flouriſh about © the ſweWunc:: 

F. 70. © neſs, and ſmoothneſs, and the muſic of the Greek tonguiMuy pla 

| and aſſigns that, as the reaſon of its laſting ſo long. E 
[ that rate he muſt make another ſpeech about “ the ſweeti cid 
1 & and ſmoothneſs” of the Eaſtern tongues; ſince they lai till t 
L | much longer. But the true reaſon of that long continuaMltem | 


| both of Hebrew and Syriac was, becauſe the nations © 
tinued unmix'd and ſeparate from ſtrangers: and the pte 
vation of the Greek language, though not in the ſame. deg 


| | ming: 
: of purity and duration with the two other, is wholly of livi 
; to the ſame cauſe, For, till the time of Alexander, the it is 
a and the buſineſs of the Greeks were for the moſt part an: i we 
4 one .another*: and not with foreign nations. So that, th lngu 
| the particular dialects were perpetually changed and divQiWir our 
fied by their mutual conqueſts and commerce; yet the in t] 
J language for the main cont nucd Rtill, But, when the Rob fock 
i overnment wi; cftablſhed among them, immediately Wn lo 
3 Tha names of offices, and terms of Law, &c. over-ranl call, 
i old Greek language; ſo that we have Dictionaries of baff vent c: 
I rous words of Greece, almoſt as voluminous as thoſe of Wiublicl; 
1 true ones. able; 
i (Yer-ry 


4 „ Genef. xxxi. 47. [This is. not according to the Engliſh d. 
| though agrecable to tlie Hebrew letters. 


zuthors at almoſt 2000 years diſtance 3 which diſagree leſs 
n phraſe and manner of ſpeech, than any two Engliſh 
nes at 200 years diſtance.” But Mr. B. is not aware 
the reaſon of this was not, becauſe the ſame phraſes and 
mer of ſpeech continued all that while in civil and popular 
+ but purely becauſe the later Writers would imitate the 
| ones: as the Moderns now 1mitate Cicero and Virgil. 
weis evident from the innumerable Greek Lexicons and 
laſts ; ſome yet preſerved, but moſt of them loſt; the 
jen of which was to explain the obſolete words in the old 
mers of verſe and proſe by ſuch other Greek words as were 
in uſe, For Homer and Archilochus, Thucydides and 
wdotus, were not thoroughly underſtood by the vulgar 
ls, in Oppian's time; but only by the Learned. Nay, even 
pan himſelf, who took the allowed privilege of uſing an- 
ted words, (as, among us, Spencer and Milton did, though 
ite more ſparingly :) could not be underſtood in his own 
n, except by the Learned. And, to ſhew farther that it 
mitation only, that makes the Greek Books of different 
b ſo alike; that general manner of ſpecch called Kown 
nr, „the common dialeQ,” which the Writers after 
und er's time commonly uſed : was never at any time, or 
ay place, the popular idiom: but perfectly a language of 
Learned, almoſt as the Latin is now. I ſay a/me/, becauſe 
did not tie themſelves up ſo ſtrictly to imitation; but 
[ſtill their ſtyle had ſome leaven from the age that each 
hem lived in. It is the felicity therefore of the Latin 
ue, that it is no longer in popular uſe; and it is more 
h upon that very account, to be the univerſal language of 
ming: becauſe it is no longer liable to thoſe changes, to 
@ 1ving languages are naturally obnoxious ; but, by being 
it is become immortal. The Greek indeed would have 
ras well for that purpoſe : but there ought to be hut one 
anguace 3 and the Latin has already got the poſſeſſion. 
er our Engliſh tongue; the great alterations it has under- 
k in the two laft centuries are principally owen to that 
wck of Latin words, which we have tranſplanted into 
Wn toil: which being now in a manner exhauſted, one 
[ally preſage that it will not have ſuch changes in the 
ert centuries, Nay, it were no difficult contrivance, if 


cyer- run us. 


I have 


xblick had any regard to it, to make the Engliſh tongue 
able; unleſs hereafter ſome Foreign nation ſhall invade 
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I have now examined Mr. B's general reflections upo 
ſtability of the Greek tongue; which he has made { 
trouſly, and with ſo very little judgement ; as if he af 
after the character of Homer's Margites 

Os N ini5aT0 TAARy vas, d ni gare Tvie" 


0 boldly 
would f. 
himſelf . 
iſhed his 


. indeed ! 
2 . who knew a great many things, but all of them wid * he 
211. But let us ſee what exceptions he has made to my part * erly 


p. 54. inſtances of Vhalaris' recent language. eee 
| I. The firft that J had produced is out of che firſt EM. nee th 
wporpenei, © to accuſe ;” which Mr. B. perhaps belie- are ne 
has anſwered in a harangue of four pages. But, if | m nor her 
allowed to ſpeak freely, it is fuch miſerable chicanery ;itisſo:, The 
below even himſelf; (“ I compliment him, when 1 lay ons 
to return him his own 5 ) that I cannot abuſe my r \;oocor 
patience in winnowing and ſifting it, ſince the whole is 0 5 tems, b 
but chaff, He had tranſlated w, © to exhort;” le vc. 
obſerved, that in this place neither ſenſe nor ſyntax \ wage 5 
allow of that fignification. As for the Syntax; he has of (ifurs f 
much as offered any example, either Greek or Latin; wif i. 
po rpm, in the ſenſe of eahortation, admits a dative caſe Mſn mut 
it; as it has here: yet, however, he ſtill contends; tha Dittert: 
1 ſacs] ſenſe of the paſſage will admit that meaning of the Wiſp Vir. B 
4q And, to give him his juſt commendation, he has take lar to 
right way to put an end to any diſpute : for a man that biuit h 
at that rate reſolves not to be confuted. If I fay, that fame w 
is green, or ſnow is white; I am ftill at the courteſy of ml Cujact 
9 tagoniſt: for if he ſhould rub his forehead, and deny it; tiree on 


j not ſee, by what fyllogiſm I could refure him. 80, rs. A 
3 learned Examiner ſhall ſtill inſiſt upon it, that the e fying! 
| the place is to exhort;” T have nothing f:rther to git“ 1 
ö but muſt leave him either to be laugh'd at, or pitied, M rence t 
1 mired; as his Readers are diſpoſed towards him. Im of a 
I 1 had obſerved; that the Latin ver//on of Phalaris, wre with 
4 c falſely aſcribed to Cujacius“; (for both original and WW M.. B. 
Y lation of this Book have the luck to be fathered upon Megus, a 
1 Authors) © interprets T portray, to accuſe ; ſo that Mr, B. but Cuja 
„ * have learn'd from thence the true meaning of this pal feſuit 
$ « but it fo happened, that that Edition, though | Therefo 
4 ee public Library at Oxon, lay all the while conceled r it be 
1 « our late Editor; that then lived there.” Upon this, ; to 
ai B.. cominences a very heavy charge againſt me: ns 1 
1 P. 212.“ greater blemiſh to me,” he ſays, © than want of A *Y 


ment; I am a man of extraordinary confidence, way; n 0 


i 
1 
* 
] 
. 


R • EDS Cs 
i boldly aſſert, what it is impoſfible I ſhould know; that 
would face him down, that he never ſaw, what he knows 
limſelf to have often ſeen and uſed ;”” (that is, before he 
iſhed his Edition of Phalaris:) and at laſt he avers, © that 
indeed the Edition of Cujacius was one of thoſe printed 
wpics he mean'd in his preface.“ Now this is a very tender 


touch ſomebody to the quick. 
nice things; and, if once they happen to receive a flaw, 
ky are not eafily repaired. I will not make mylelf an ar- 
ator here; but the reader ſhall judge between Mr, B. and 
„ The words of his Preface are the'e ; * There are two 
xecfons of Phalaris, that I had before me; the one by 
Nzogcorgus, publiſhed in the year 1557; the other, as it 
kems, by a certain Jeſuit, for the uſe of their Schools ; in 
the year 1614. The Jeſuit is pretty elegant in his lan- 
mage ; but he is too looſe and diffuſe : fo that he always 
bffers from the ſtyle of the Author, and often from the 
enſe. There is a third verſion too by Francis Aretine u.“ 
by | muſt own; that at that time, when I firſt publiſhed 
Diflertation, I had not ſeen this edition of the Jeſuit, 


a Mr, B. here ſpeaks of; and | believed, it had a tranflation 


tuliar to it, For I truſted to Mr. B's account, “ that the 
kſuit had made it;“ and conſequently, that it could not be 
ame with Cujacius'. 1 concluded therefore, he had never 
1 Cajacius' vertion : becauſe he expreſsly fays, he made ute 
hee only; that of Naogeorgus, and the Jetuit's, and Are- 
ts, And where now was my © extraordinary confidence,“ 
kying he had not ſeen the Edition of Cujacius? and how 
dit“ impoſſible, that I ſhould know it?“ I believed my 
rence to be true and logical; and I will put it into the 
6 of a ſyllogiſin, that Mr. B. may examine whether it 
de with his Syſtem of Logic. E- 

Mr, B. made uſe of three verſions only; one made by Nao- 
ous, another by a Jeſuit, and a third by Aretine. 


a Jeſuit, nor by Aretine: | 

Therefore Mr. B. made no uſe of Cujacius' verſion. 

If it be ſuch @ blemiſh to me, and ſuch extraordinary confi- 
tz to pretend by virtue of this ſyllogiſm, that Cujacius' 


Verſiones duæ, altera à Naogeorgo edita an. 1557. Altera I quo- 
im, ut videtur, Jeſuita in uſum Schol. Soc. Jef, 1614. Jeſuita in 
Kon? non inornatus eſt, fed laxus, &c.” 


A a editic n 


overly ; and I am afraid, the e handling of it 
onour and reputation 
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P. 212. 
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edition was then unknown to Mr. B; I ſhall have the won 
opinion of all Books of, Logic for it, not excepting Mr.] 


own Syſtem. I had a ſmall ſufpicion too befides, that 1 9 
Editor had not ſeen the Edition in that Public Library; becad c 
it is not entered in the Catalogue, under the title of Phalari i 
but of Epiſtolæ, and Cujacius. So that a perſon, that dof a 
not otherways know of that edition, cannot find it in t 1 
Catalogue: unleſs by a great chance, or by reading it all ov 4 t. 
T believed likewiſe; “ that Mr. B. had not ſeen the edi 
66 of Aldus:“ becauſe. Aldus' text is ſometimes better th * 
that which Mr. B. has followed. I had that opinion then a 
his judgement; that I ſuppoſed he had not ſeen thoſe thing yord 
becauſe he did not give them the preference: as indeed it wil” = 
a third argument to me, that he had not ſeen Cujacius'; becaꝗ * 
he did not follow him in the true tranſlation of the r 
wporperw. Thus I reaſoned at that time; but I am now (MW '** | 
fible, that I argued weakly enough: for I have found by tediq Þ 
experience, that he can ſtumble upon things without ſceifi od; 
them; and ſee and handle things without underſtanding theſ Ku! 
The Reader has now a fair and ingenuous account, on Hh 
part: let us ſee, if Mr. B's have the ſame characters of c ©"! 
dour and veracity. He affirms, with great warmth and Falle 
hemence ; that he had (pre manibus) e before him and in WI" th. 
hands“ both the edition of the Jeſuit, and that of Cujaci lance 
and he adds too, ** that the verſion aſcribed to Cujacius is Minn 
e aQly the ſame with that put-out by the Jeſuit.” WII at 
is very true: for the Jeſuit only reprinted it. Give me lei fe 
now, without calling Mr. B's honour in queſtion, to argu” n 
little for diſpute's fake; that, notwithſtanding this repeſ Letta. 
aſſeveration, yet he had not Cujacius by him. Cue ) 
was printed at Geneva, in the year 1606: and the jeſuſi tor 
edition, that Mr. B. uſed, was printed at Ingolſtadt, 10%, po. 
Now Mr. B. tells the world in his Preface, © That von, 
„ Ixsurr made that verſion; and the JEsviT,” he ſays, t in: 
elegant in his Latin; but differs from the ſtyle of the pere 
« ocinal” But how could Mr. B. ſuppoſe, that the Jeſi ban 
made it at Ingolſtadt, 1614; if he then knew, that © ena dedit 
<« the ſame verſion was printed viii years before at Genen Cree 
If he had both the Books “ before his hands,” be could 00d 
poſſibly make ſuch a horrible blunder. Thoſe that hae nuch 
juſt eſteem of his wit and ſagacity, will never believe, no M..! 
upon his own word; that he could be guilty of ſuch wrete gig; 


ſtupidity. There muſt needs be ſome other way then for ſo 


ing this difficulty: though I confeſs it is too hard for me. 
1 F 


5 


N R WW t ei 


work 
Ir, Þ 
at t 


»{er it therefore to the Reader's conſideration ; and if he find 
oravels him too, it may call a certain verſe to his memory— 
« Accipe nunc Danaam inſidias, & crimine ab uno 


xecau « Difce omnes —” 

0 7 . 89 
alari Il. Another word of recent ſtamp was Suyarnp, which in 
t d palaris ſignifies © a maiden ;”and I took that to be a manifeſt 
n t 


ken of a later Greek: and, that it might not be ſuſpected, that 
pat a wrong meaning upon the word; I obſerved, that even 
T;etzes took it in the ſame ſenſe that I do. But Mr. B. with 
te atliſtence of two Concordances, which ſhewed him the 
word Suyarrp In the Old and New Teſtament, has found out 
n anſwer. For he ſays, that in Prov. xxxi, 29, ola! gu- 
\aripes EXTIOAvTE PASTE, © Many daughters have got riches,” 
&urips muſt mean women or maidens. Now the original 


| ov 
editi 
r th 
hen 
thin q 

it y 
Yxcad 


ce WC 
wv {ir is Y 0 davghiers; and it is well known to any one, that 
tedi cet peruſed the Septuagint, that they often tranſlate word for 


Jod; though the phraſe that reſults from it be againſt the 
genius of the Greek tongue. This has ſo filled that verſion 
rüh Hebraiſms; that, one may affirm, Demoſthenes himſelf 


{ee 
; the 


on - 
ea ould not have thoroughly underſtood: it: and the Greek 
ind Fathers oftentimes miſtook the ſenſe of it, for want of 1kill 


n the Hebrew, What does Mr. B. mean then, by this in- 
fance out of Proverbs? For if his Sicilian prince have He- 
aſms in his ſtyle, here is a new argument to ſhew him a 
heat: and we muſt impeach him, not only for Atticizing, 
but for Hebraizing too. But I will leave Mr. B. to manage 


in! 
Jac! 
$ 18 6 
Whi 


Jeſtament; where our Saviour ſays to the woman, Od pve. 
bryaTep, 4 Tigre oz Ctowne off Daughter, be of good com- 


tort: thy faith hath made thee whole?,” Where Mr. B. 
lppoſes Suyartp means not properly daughter, but woman: 
Now, if we view this argument on every fide ; we ſhall find 
t in all reſpeas worthy of its Author. For, were jt true 
lere, that Sdyarep means woman; it would be another He- 
iſm or Syriaſm : which, inſtead of ſupporting Phalaris? 
tredit, is enough to overthrow it, Nay, were it a genuine 
Greek phraſe; this would ſtill come very fhort of being a 
tod anſwer, For I accuſe this Sophiſt of a recent ſtyle ; 
much later than the language of the true Phalaris time: and 
Mr. B. in juſtification of him, brings a paſſage of the Evan- 


de fiſts : that come Dc years after Phalaris. | But, if it will 
me, 9 Mar. ix, 22. Mark v, 34. Luke viii, 48. 
1 


A a 2 give 
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ths new topic: and go-on to his inſtances from the New | 
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Greek MSS, as $25 for Hepæ rails. This the Examine 
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give him any ſatisfaction, I will allow ; that the Sopkiſt himſel 
was as ancient as the Evangeliſts: no wonder then if the am 
uſe of the word Svyxr1p ſhould be found both in Him 2 | 
Them. But yet, I humbly conceive, it would not follow 
that the old Phalaris would uſe it ſo. But the worſt of al 
{till behind: that Sbyavreg in the Goſpels does not fionify 
woman; but properly and ſtrictly daughter. For it ber the 
common way in converſation, not only in the Eaſtern coun 
tries, but every where elſe, when perſons of age and autho 
rity ſpoke kindly to their juniors ; to fay, ſon, or, daughty 
and the others again uſed to fay, father, or, mother: thoug! 
there was no kindred at all between them. So. Helena i 
Homer calls Telemachus, on : 

Awpev Tos g b, Texvoy e, TETO didi. 


And her huſband Menelaus too accoſts him in the ſame lan 2 


e eſti! 
Alludlos tis hoi, pi v T” Ae £ if 
Cloe £65 Yao, ArAgy TEXGP, 0k AY peers. ar, It 
On the contrary, Euryalus greets Ulyſſes with the. title of Il, 
father : would. 
A - 3 »Y \ * — / 7 57 ee „ 
£vp 4 9 ovy Eeivg T TEp, TE ENT PAY F a [ 
And ſo Bacchis ſays to Chremes in Terence ; | lime, tl 
| © ——Aſperum, eman 
&« Pater, hoc eſt; aliud lenius ſodes vide.” | * Lie 
There are other inſtances innumerable of this cuſtom in con 4 


verſation. Our Saviour therefore called the woman daughter WM ais 


as Eli ſaid to Samuel, my ſon. But muſt we infer from thence ine 
that the words /n and daughter may ſignify abſolutely man an would 
weman; as Juyarnp does in Phalaris? It is an inference, th et 
may become Mr. B; but, if other Authors ſhould follow hi de 
faſhion, it would ſit but ſcurvily upon them. But he ha 79m t] 
another invention yet in reſerve; and it is beſt to make way. ſo 
for him: for he ſeems to be in a rapture with it. “ It if 0 have 
c probable,” he ſays, © that in the more ancient MSS offl”\ W 
&« Phalaris it was written contractedly Jg, which may b % an 
te read either Juyaripus or Sep e telt And, being ful 1 
blown with the opinion of his wonderful acuteneſs in diſco: T5 
vering this rare expedient, © He will aſk,” he ſays, “ an |v yy 
« 8ULTING queſtion; If our great Dealer in MSS. did nc ami 
& obſerve this; where is his ſagacity ? If he obſerved it 1 a 
& without owning it; where is his ſincerity ?? Why they ” ao 
juſt where they were; before this queſtion was put : and I d 2 
warrant, that neither of them are in danger of being hurt by Meds 
march 


it. For I deny that there is any ſuch abbreviation uſed in any 


ſhoull 


N E W 1 
Mould have firſt proved; before he pretended to argue from 


„ But he will never be able to do that: nor to produce one 
ole inſtance, no not out of all the MSS of the Bodley. 
©; abbreviations were never made uſe of, but in words that 
ame frequently; ſo that both labour and room was ſaved by 
heir repeted contractions: as - was written for walbe, Dog 
ir den', and in the old Copies of the Bible §g, «;, vc 
br Jeg, KHD, ALL becauſe thoſe words come-in almoſt 
n exery verſe, But, if a Writer ſhould abbreviate ſuch 
jords as $egaraivas, which ſcarce comes once in a whole 


eo? hook ; he would ſave himſelf but one moment's labour, and 
a ae lis copy unintelligible. It is a mere dream then of our 


gaminer, to think Sa; may ſtand for Seeanaivas' and it is 
ut as if he ſhould ſay, that æ may ſtand for mprs7p, 
go for h e So ſeaſonably has he put his inſulting 
neſtion 3 at a time, when he may think he comes very well 
ch if himſelf be not inſulted on. | 

ll. Another inſtance of language, which the true Phalaris 
wald not have uſed, was Taiduv ipa5ai* for the Sophiſt ſpeaks 
parents who love their own children ;” but in the old 
inc, thoſe words had a lewd fignification, But to this the Gen- 
leman replies, “that to him the argument ſeems to lie quite 
* the other way. For in later times the words were {can- 


le of 


laris* mouth: but in Phalaris? time the expreſſion might be 
@ innocent.” True, a Sophiſt of learning and good ſenſe 
would have put proper words in the Tyrant's mouth: but 
is forry Declamer, as he has committed many worſe blunders, 
ohe might be guilty of this. We may know his character, 
om that wretched ignorance of Hiſtory and Antiquity which 
e ſo often diſcovers : and it is a juſt puniſhinent upon him, 
o have ſuch Tranſlators and ſuch Defenders. But let us ſee, 
ow Mr. B. proves, that in the true Phalaris' time the words 
id an innocent meaning. When Phalaris,” he ſays, 
* would expreſs the ſcandalous love of Boys, he does not uſe 
" this word, as later Authors do: for he calls Lycinus 
; 79109 25 re but not ride Here our learned 
haminer takes x fv Tao! to be equivalent to raid ęeagus 
nd ſo indeed his Tranſlation expreſſes it, “ cum pueris ſcor- 
" tatorem eſſe.“ But his Aſſiſtent methinks might have 
want him better; that Hep is not ſcortator, but ſcortum, 


narchus, he would have met with a dozen inſtances: and 
A a 3 indeed 


dqalous; ſo that a Sophiſt would not have put them in Pha- 


mnzdus, Had he ever read ÆEſchines Oration againſt Ti- 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


indeed it is never taken in any other ſenſe. The true verſiod 
therefore of woproy & Two} 18 inter pueros einœdum, * A Ca 
„ mite, when you was a boy.“ So that this argument, inſtea 


i Mr. 
1s in 


of ſhewing that the Sophiſt would “ put proper words it i hh 
5 Phalaris' mouth ;” has only ſhewn, that a late Editor put 12 
improper words in the Sophiſt's mouth. Wo 
To convince Mr. B. that waidip25%4; had no innocent mean pile 
ing, even fo early as Phalaris' time; Solon, a contemmporar e hi: 
of the Tyrant's, forbad it by law to all ſeryants. “ He mad n pL 
* a Law,” ſays Plutarch?, © Aovacy pn Encanoipeiy, pwnd: ra cnc 
% ge., that ſervants ſhould not love boys.” And tha elt, 
the vile practice of it was in Sicily then, as well as in Athens the D 
Mr. B. who believes the Epiſtles genuine, may be fatisfiefMoong t 
from the 1y, which we have newly cited: for, if Lycinu ed, m 
was wp, there was ſomebody elſe rade. And they ke, th 
that have a lower opinion of thoſe Epiſtles, may be convince". fo 
of it by an other token; becauſe Chariton and Melanippus, ty n; ſo 
Agrigentines and conſpirators againſt Phalaris, are infamous ſa ph. 
Tadeeagia* though the Devil's Oracle celebrated them for it unte 
Eudaipuwy Xapiruv x» MN dp, won 
Oeiag nynrupes S en⁰,νj,—õ e ErAGTHTOP. | * 
Turußes EQNMEpIONG . Lof th 
But Mr. B. farther objects, $6 That TIaiduv ga ane ch. 
e Haidepa ga found very differently.” Muſically argue tees th. 
indeed! there is a very founding ſyllable, wy, that makes thenilterers 
differ extremely. But we will allow Mr, B. to be a goes of | 
judge of ſounds; if he will allow others to be tolerable judge er were 
of ſenſe: and in that the words are ſo exactly alike, that th lat, u 
niceſt Writers never thought of diſtinguiſhing them. AIM. ic 
chines, therefore, when he ſpeaks of the ſame Law of Solon 7m 
does not uſe Tadepagei, as Plutarch Coes 5; but wade; ig ben. 
and even Plutarch himſelf in another place expreſſes it ſo tis © 
AouNois pay Gppery r ameinre*, Let them ſound. thet mpoſio 
never ſo differently, they are equivalent we ſee in ſignification king th 
Mr. B. concludes this point with what he thinks to be hies: ſe 
ſtrongeſt defenſe; That raidtpagrs is uſed in Plato in Wi ſuch 
6 yirtuous ſenſe.” True, perhaps; but let us ſee how i he 
proves it, Why, he brings a paſſage out of Plato's SympolFr. B. n 
fion; Iavros 6 ro Tadipagrs Te Piaepagns in wi 0 
udeougt, 
P Plut. Solone. 4 Sce Athenzus, Zlian, Euſeb Præp. Evang. aſl t 


r Zſchin. e. Timarchum. AZ%o iAzvbiey rains pun if. 
. 3 * 2 5 ; r . 
: Plut. in Err. 


Bu 


5 A. re. 


Mr. B. has once ſhewn us already *, how very ſkilfull 
z in Plato's Writings; and his ſecond eſſay upon them 
xs not degenerate from his firſt, The matter lies thus: 
e ſubject of that Dialogue of Plato's is an encomium of 
we; and each of the gueſts makes a ſet ſpeech in its com- 
dation, But we muſt not ſuppoſe, that all the ſpeeches 
philoſophical 5 and becoming the mouth of Socrates, or 
10 himſelf; but they are ſuited to the characters of the 
ral perſons that ſpeak them. Some of them therefore are 
enough; according to the company. For even Agatho 
ſelf, the maſter of the feaſt, was a Catamite; as appears 
he Dialogue itſelf, and by the old Comedians and others. 


ens 1 bd o * 

stel ong the reſt then, Ariſtophanes the Comic Poet is intro- 
nul e, making an Oration about Love. And he tells a long 
hey i, that at firſt mankind were all made double; with two 


als, four arms, four legs, &c. and there were three ſorts of 
n; ſome were double men, ſome double women, and ſome 
maphrodites. Afterwards, upon ſome offenſe they had 
mitted, Jupiter ſplit them all into two's: from whence 
ks now in mankind that natural deſire of ſome companion, 
tis other half, to perfect his being; and even all the varie- 
«of that deſire proceed from the ſame cauſe. For of thoſe 
tin the former fate were hermaphrodites, the male half ſtill 
fires the woman; and all ſuch are now lovers of women, and 
lilterers : and the female half defires the man; and ſuch are 
ters of men, and adultereſſes. But of thoſe that in the original 
e were double men, both the halves now are lovers of males; 
lat, when young, they are catamites; and when grown up, 
ry are Taidtparul, lovers of boys: and of thoſe that were 
able women, both are now traipigpuer, women lovers of 
men. This is the ſubſtance of Ariſtophanes' ſpeech ; and 
it is obſerved by ſome of the ancients, that Plato in his 
mpoſion makes Ariſtophanes have a drunken hiccough ; 
King that revenge upon the Poet for abuſing his Maſter So- 
tes: ſo I am perſuaded, that from the ſame motive he has 


at he really was, a very debauched fellow. And is not 
b. B. now a man of wonderful judgement ; to produce a 
lace out of this ſpeech of Ariſtophanes, as an ink 

gag has a virtuous ſenſe ? What ſort of ſenſe was in 
ſelf then, I leave others to judge, For if the Taidepagat 


t See here, p. 279» 
Bu 


it ſuch a ſpeech in that Poet's mouth; as ſhews him to be, 


ance that 


A a 4 there 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


there has an innocent meaning; by the ſame rule the "m ſon, 
and poryerpo, and fraipſpars muſt be harmleſs names er ſpok 
which perhaps Mr. B. will not be willing to affirm. Bu 19"! 
ſays; 5 That the ſpeaker himſelf profeſſes afterwards, t Aiſed 
* he mean'd not thoſe words of a laſcivious love:“ whit acc 
juſt after his uſual way, to defend one error by another, welt m 
the very words that he cites there prove the contrary to w IV, M 
he diaws from them. Ariſtophanes, to make the Fable he ber © 
told look probable, deſcribes ſome inftances of ſuch vebem made 
lovers; that the one cannat live at eaſe one moment out of e, bj 
other's company. In which cates, iays he, the pleaſure ? 
venery does not ſeem a competent cauſe of it; but the s lus 
reaſon is, that every ſuch couple were the numerical hae 
that made-up one complete perſon in the former ſtate ; whe lal 
they have ſuch a natural propention to one another, that he will 
. - . 
it were poſſible, they would be one body again. Is it not lle h 
dent here now, that a laſcivious love is ſuppoſed]; only it is WP) fe 
allowed as an adequate cauſe? Read but Ariſtophanes' oi" that 
Plays, and the charaRter that is given of him in this en im 
ympoſion®; and then ſay, if his meaning can be fo ch Adu, 
here. : | i frien 
We have ſeen now, what a rare Commentator upon P. that ti 
our Learned Examiner is; and “ I ſhall leave him to ſtay 
% ſcourged,” not only by the Platoniſts, as he did Me: ried th 
by every one that underſtands good ſenſe and decorum, nem; 
yet, after all, I am far from aſſerting; that waidpacn; Wi" there 
W n are never innocently mean'd in Plato, and other So belt, 
tical Writers. For the word was uſed metaphorically; pff 
though it had better been let alone, and no ſcandal been gi _ 
by it; yet in itſelf the metaphor was proper and juſt, Fe Wat tin 
Þ hiloſopher may be ſaid to be the true Haid ig, in oppoſit but the 
to the others: ſince what they admire in beauty out of imp % the 
laſt, he loves and reverences as an image of divine bea 3 Q 
But even this is a certain argument, that ITaiduy tpagai cd 1 4% | 
not in thoſe ages fignify * Lovers of their own childrMl. ., 7 
(as it does in Phalaris' Epiſtles) no not metaphoricaſ 8 
Lecaule there was nothing to take ſuch a metaphor fro Me 
for, though ſodomy was an epidemical vice in thoſe unhaf eh f. : 
ages of the world; yet the abomination of a father witli Ml. 3 
» Arigeparzg, w Tp A ο x) Adgodiryy fon hνν eh x. books 
{ After all, the uſe of this word in an innocent ſenſe is proved H. .. .. 
Eurip. Supplic. ver. 1088. Haide, T torr; zv, i. e. a lover or dijntl 3 
0 9 


98 4 N 3 A 7 s 5 
| Fila! e vader being there uſed for TEXYWY, Markland, in loc Libros {; 
P 7 N 


W207 JJ ee. 


ſon, ſuch a horrid mixture of ſodomy and inceſt, was 
xr ſpoken-of even then; nor had any name. Nay, though 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that ſuch a complicate wickedneſs had been 
aiſed among them; yet the name would have been even 
n accounted too foul and abominable, to be employed for a 
geſt metaphor. 

V. Mr. B. has had the privilege of committing a great 
uber of miſtakes ; and, upon a review, I do not find he has 
made out, that J have written one ſingle word amiſs ; except 
re, by a ſmall flip of the memory, Buda was put for Bel- 
le. Four hundred pages then have been all ſpent in re- 
ng his abuſes and errors; a very great exerciſe both of 
ence and good- nature. For a recompenſe of all which 
ous labour, I defire but one ſmall favour of him; * That 


miſe him, it ſhall be no ſhameful one: and it ſhall be the 
jj time I will trouble him in this way, in all the contro- 
y that I have with him. Among the words that I believed 
an innovated ſenſe in the Epiſtles of Phalaris, there were 
dow, © to give before hand ;” and All,, © to follow as 
; fiend, not as a purſuer.” 1 could not call to mind 
that time any old writer, that had uſed them ſo: and the 
ts ftaying for more copy (for the whole diſſertation was 
ried thither leaf by leaf, while the ink was ſcarce dry 
them ;) I had no leiſure to make any ſearch. I will freely 
n therefore to Mr. B. that my memory, which is none of 


oo: bett, deceived me here. For I had formerly read thoſe 
; paflages, that he produces; and, when I read them, 1 
ei tod them in the ſame meaning, that he does; though 


lat time they were quite out of my mind. 

but though 1 was miſtaken by a deceitful memory; yet the 
ry, that Mr, B. acquires by correcting the error, is too 
u; to be put in the balance againſt his faults, Though I 
Wl not go about to make it leſs; but give him and his ad- 
ders leave to magnify it as much as they can. He has told 
“ That I cxpoſe myſelf to be corrected by every one, 
a can turn an Index or a Lexicon.“ And, to explain 
elf, he adds in his margin this paſſage of Quiatilian *; 
ach ſeryes for no other purpole there, but to ſhew he under- 
al it not, For Quintilian does not ſpeak of ſuch Indexes, 
books have now-a-days: but, after he had named ſeveral 


'Qint, x, 1. Nec ſane quiſquam eft tam procul à cognitione eorum 
ous, ut non Indicem certe ex Bibliotheca ſumptum transferre in 
«103 luvs pollit,” | 


ke will give me leave to make the next miſtake.” TI will 


of 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIs, 


of the Greek Poets, Homer, Antimachus, Euphorion, 3 
] paſs over the names of the reſt,” ſays he; „' for then 
“ nobody ſo deftitute of the means of knowing them, but 
« may copy the catalogue of them out of a Library,” J 
ſhews us; that, in thoſe days too, the Libraries had Catalog 
of the Books belonging to them; but what relation has tl 
to Lexicons, and our modern Indexes? Mr. B. preſently 
cuſes himſelf for the multitude of quotations,” that fill 
margin of * that odd work of his.” And indeed, after f 
a citation from Quintilian, it was very ſeaſonable to heg f 

ardon ; though upon another account than he was aware 
But, to forgive our Examiner this blunder, it is very ti 
what he ſays; that “ a man that can turn an Index o 
& Lexicon” might eaſily correct thoſe miſtakes of mine. | 


only fi 
xd ſhun 
mer ; 
Fj 
97 
Mr. B 
Adu 
ene 7: 
| point 
ſue. ] 
rſuing 
anied, 

hr the 


thoſe ſignifications of I di and pod lde, which I bad HH. © 
forgotten, are taken notice of in the Greek Concordances ; a : 
Conſtantine's Lexicon. Mr. B. then has taught the we N. 
nothing, nor improved learning in any ſort; for the thi of 11 | 
were known, we fee, a hundred years ago. And it is pref... .1j 


remarkable; that, after all the clamour of the Examiner, : 
ſome inferior tools that have ſeconded him, “ that | kn 
nothing but out of Indexes and Lexicons ” ;” yet the only! 
take, that their united learning could convict me of, had b 
avoided; if I really were ſuch a turner of Indexes and Lexico 

A miſtake through mere forgetfulneſs, and but once ory 
ſeldom committed, has been wee eſteemed one of the 


jt at all 
of his 
F. B. x 
word 
t the 
ne of 


e More 


ſort; and to leave the leſt blemiſh upon the Author. 8 
if that were enough to diſgrace a Writer; nobody could -- - 
cape the infamy, except thoſe that were inſpired, If I do wy | 
make falſe judgements of things, and if I reaſon truly from e had 
miſes ; for a bare error of the memory I ſhall not be ſolicit; .. o 
but fairly truſt my reputation to the preſent age and poſter - 

Whatever the world ſhall think of my performances, I tem 
acquieſce in the cenſure. As I do not write Books for fame fe. x 
1 am not concerned about the reception they ſhall meet will on 
& Valeat res ludicra, fi me 1 

«© Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum.” 

However, when 1 conſider what the things are, that am: was a cr 
the beſt judges raiſe or depreſs the character of a man of let 
I had much rather be found guilty of forgetting thoſe un we 
ſignifications of wpodidups and d.wxw, than of managing Wi, ſpran, 
matter as Mr. B. has done. For of eight exemples, tha ban othc 
has brought of the latter of thoſe words, fix are nothing 3 
the purpoſe. The thing that I had ſaid was this; that 1 


. . . 1 2 3 ſenture 
y « Virum in volvendis Lexicis ſatis diligentem.“ [A. Arsor.) Ps 
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oly ſignified to purſue ; ** when that which fled, feared i 
ſhunned the purſuer :” as where Achilles purſues Hector 
ner; : : : | 
| js Tapadpapurrny, pt., 0 &' omriole diu. = 
birds ue ür Ads Lr, Sins If pv pity ανE⁊-( vy. | 
Mr. B. in refutation of this has produced fix inftances ; Fi 
d does not at all mean 0 purſue, but in a metapho- | 1 
lienſe to deſire, to court, to ſeek. And what are all theſe F 
| point ? I ſpoke of that ſenſe of diwxw, when it ſignifies 1 
%. It was the very ſuppoſition, that it had the meaning Fi 
Jung; which notion, when it belonged to it, was ac- 
anicd, as I then thought, with another of being ſhunned. 
ir the iguratsve ſenſe of defiring and ſeeking, that I had 
wrgotten ; for it is the moſt common acceptation of it. The N 
rue way to anſwer me was, to bring an inſtance, where 4 
ans a purſuit, but yet without being Hunned; as when Bl 
fend purſues or follows after another. And J own, that jt 
of his inſtances plainly prove this; but the other fix, 
re all meraphor, among which are thoſe out of ſcripture, 
pt at all pertinent to the buſineſs : and they are a greater evi- 
of his bad judgement, than mine are of my bad memory. [424] | 
l. B. makes a mighty out-cry ; as if my forgetting a #1 
word in the Septuagint or the New Teſtament, was to P. 62, 64. Pi 
t the authority of them: “ and he has an enquiry to Il 
ule of me; whether J think my Philoſophical Lectures | 
e more to the eſtabliſhment of Religion, than my Cri- p. 67, 68. 
ms do to overthrow it?“ The Gentleman has told us, 
lifpoſition he is of; for he thinks“ ridicule the moſt | 
ting thing in the world.” But I humbly conceive, p. 234. pi 
ke had better employ his talent at grimace and banter ' |! 
other occaſions 3 than where the Scripture is concerned. 
tſhews no great reverence to thoſe Sacred Writings, to 
| them, though it be but as acceſſaries, into farce and 
& And perhaps it is no great diſcretion in him, to caſt 
n oblique ſlur upon my Lectures againſt Atheiſm =.” 
They 


was a current report in my time at Oxford, that during this contro- 
de Chr:ft-church men, whenever they publiſhed any thing themſelves, 
ms a fling at Bentley. See ALso above And at the ſame time, de- il 
lr friends of other Colleges to ſecond their ſtrokes. And hence, I | . ö 
I, ſprang that ſarcaſtical reflection made on part of our Author's Lec- 
"(an otherwiſe good-natured man) Dr. KEIL of Baliol College. I 
dt ſurprized to find an error of this nature aſſerted by one, who, as it $ 
"$,1$ not very well tkilled in Aſtronomy But it were to be wiſhed, a q 
treat Criticks would confine their labours to their Lexicons, and 4 
feature te gue/7 in thoſe parts of Learning, which are __ of | 

| „demon- 
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ls Perhaps the Biſhop may for this once be miſtaken ; 


have one enquiry more to make of hun on this oc- 


[ » - - . * 
zan; and that is this, Whether he thinks his Expoſition 
3 the Creed ſerves more to the eſtabliſhment of Religion; 


mn his Criticiſms do to overthrow it? For is he not politive, 
Loge in that ſenſe was firſt uſed by St. Paul? And 
wt the very fame word in the ſame ſenſe to be met with 
e in the Septuagint ? Should not ſo profound a Grecian 
Divine, as he is, have looked a little into the Old Tet- 
eat; before he had pronounced ſuch raſh and croundleſs 
ions? Could men imagine one who writes at this rate 
are any meaning; they would think he had a very i! 
: but the whole management of his controverſies clears 
from all ſuſpicions. of ineaning and defign.”?. Thete 
erery words of Mr. B.; only the Biſhop and his Writings 
fituted for Me and Mine: not that I make any com- 
aof my poor papers with that great man's incomparable 
but I would ſhew, that Mr. W argument holds alike 


O 
tus Both. And Mr. B. muſt needs acknowledge now, 


; as well as I had in the former: for, being his own, 


. 1 by 5 
af K know his humour fo well, that he cannot but be 
| 0 C with it. Bd 
'Þ to put an end to this article. The only thing that Mr. 


aid well upon this head, is about the meaning of tuo 
; which may prove, indeed, that I was miſtaken; but it 
"ot at all defend his Phalaris. For of the five words, 
ſinſtanced in, the greater part do ſtill keep their ground: 
toftringsbe broken, here are three yet left; that will hoid 
igly as all the five. If the Sicilian Prince therefore has 
er a champion, than Mr. B. is; his caſe will ſtill appear 
epcrate, For the wild queſtion that the Examiner puts 
How do you know; but thoſe words might be ia 


tua In Phalaris? time, and be dropped afterwards when the 
t. red age came on; and be revived again, as that de- 
1 th though it deſerve no anſwer, yet it has one. For 


wr from the Laws of Solon, who was Phalaris' con- 
fry, that the language of the Epiſtles was not the lan- 


re | of that time, Nay, though we had not thoſe remains of 
i to ſhew; Mr. B's ſuppoſitions would ftill be very 
ur Oo oncs, For here are three revolution; of the ſame 


/d, dropped, revived, that are all precariouſly ſup- 
Without any manner of proof. A way of argumentation, 
me yung Writers may make a duſt with; but then their 
ill hardly live to be old ones. 7 

3 BUT 
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«[ have one good page” in this Edition of my Diſſer- 
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Five, in the cxL111; and Ihree in the xcv, 


DISSERTATION UPON PHA LA RIS. 
1110S 
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e Ej 


wor 


XIV. 


U T ſhould we connive at his uſing the 
dialect, and ſay not a word of thoſe flaws an 


novations in his ſtyle; yet there is one thing ſtill, Wit: 
I fear, will more difficultly be forgiven him; thc; 
a very ſlippery way in telling of money. Thiel ttc 
tender point; and will make every body ſhy and ca Hout 
of entertaining him. In the LxxXxV Epiſtle, he talk you! 


Hundred Talents, rana Hν of Fifteen more, I Nents 
ex viii; Eight, in the cxxxvii; Seven, in the, 
affairs being tranſacted in the middle of Sicily, a 
the perſons concerned being natives and inhab 
there; who would not be ready to conclude, t 
mean'd the Talent of the country? ſince he give 
the leſt hint of his meaning a foreign ſum. If ; 
gain were made in England, to pay ſo many P. 
or Marks; and the party ſhould pretend at laſt t 
mean'd Scots Marks, or French Livres: few, I ſug 
would care to have dealings with him. Now this 


of 1 
the! 
noun 
Ingen 
le poi 


us Aa 


that 
very caſe in ſo many of theſe Letters. In the Wk pon 
indeed he is more punctual with Polyclitus his Wnutorn 
fician; for he ſpeaks expreſly of Attic money, Me 
"Arlixag were, 50,000 Artic drachms. But this 1s TY 
from exculing him; that it is a plain condemi un 
out of his own mouth. For if it was neceſſary What 
Polyclitus; that he mean'd the Attic Money, aer 
the Sicilian z why had he not the ſame caution Mu 
genuity towards all the reſt ? We are to know; 12 
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Sicily, as in moſt other countries, the name and 
of their coins, and the way of reckoning by 
were peculiar, The ſum Talent, in the Sicil 
count, contained no more in ſpecie than Three 
drachms, or Roman denares ; as plainly appea's 
Ariſtotle -, in his now loſt Treatiſe of the Sicilia 
vernments. And the words of Feſtus are moſt e 
& There are ſeveral ſorts of Talents: the Att! 


2 Pollux, lib, ix. e. 6. it 
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ans 6000 Denares, the Syracuſan 3 Denares *, What 
mmenſe difference! One Attic Talent had the real 
ge of Two Thouſand Sicilian Talents. Now, in all 
| Epiſtles, the very circumſtances aſſure us; that by 
word Talent, ſimply named, the Attic Talent is 


U, Nertood. But ſhould not our wiſe Sophiſt have 
tin; chat a Talent, in that country where he had 
hi the ſcene of his Letters, was quite an other thing? 
ca out queſtion, if the true Phalaris had penned them, 


would have reckoned theſe ſums by the Sicilian 
ents; encreaſing only the number: or, ſhould he 
e made uſe of the Attic account, he would always 
e given expreſs notice of it: never ſaying Ta2.avloy 
xe, without the addition of *Arlwy, 


hab | 

(8 HE Examiner enters upon this article with ſuch an Air 
Mil of ſatisfaction; as carries in it an aſſurance of victory. 
if Je Doctor,“ fays he, “ can make this out; I promiſe to 


rnounce the whole ſer of Epiſtles”. Now here is fair en- 
neement for me to take pains; fince, if I can carry this 
te point, I ſhall have the honour of making by it ſo il- 


(up tous a proſelyte. But, if we conſider that extraordinary 
bis . that he ſhews all along for his Sicilian Prince; we may 
he pon this as a defiance, rather than a promiſe. Nay, I 


nformed ; that this part in particular is by ſome others, 
rel as by himſelf, believed to be unaniwerable® ; nay, 


Talentorum non unum genus: Atticum eſt ſex millium denarium, 
ncuſanum trium denarium.” 

What Mr. Boyle is here ſaid to have thought of this part of his 
; manv, and thoſe too friends to Dr. B, (as he told me himſelf) 
wit of the whole; when, it firſt came out: nor could be convinced of 
ntrary ; till he, firſt aſking them where it was ſo impregnable; and 
king one article after another upon the ſpot, as faſt as they inſtanced; 
«them, it was all of the ſame kind: and proved it fo in this anſwer. 
us contempt of them was very real and unaffected; though he had no 
gaty againſt them; and became much connected afterwards, as Maſter 
unity College, with Atterbury; as Dean of Chriſt-church and Weſt- 
ker, Mr. Boyle alſo made him a viſit at Cambridge. The two Dr. 
ads, Tony Allop, W. King, &c. and even Aidrichand Smallridge, were 
wnhderable enough to deſerve his notice: though John Freind wrote 
mination of his diflertation upon Zſop; Smallridge wrote the 
Kiqueparody, proving that Dr. B. could not write the Diſſertation ; by the 
* ayuments he made uſe of to prove Phalaris could not write the 
ts: Alſop ſpeaks of him with rudeneſs and conteinpt in the Preface 
s edition of the ZEſopean fables; and King continued ridiculing him 
Mozucs of the Dead, &c. Solftitialis herba, pauliſper fuere. 8. | 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARISĩ. 
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that ſome have proceded ſo far in its commendati 

ſuſpect that it was not written by the ſame CR ; 
the reſt of the Book. But I ſhall do the Examige | 
piece of ſervice, to clear him of that hard cenſure v 
count of this admired Chapter ; for I will prove, it hg 
than the reſt of the performance; but every para y 
either miſtake or falſe reaſoning, from beginning 1 ea 
| Before he comes to the buiſ*neſs itſelf, he will ſhew ws 
captious he can be; and how expert at chicanery, Hey 
ri icvle my compariſon of the Gillan Talent in Phala 
the Scots Marks and French Livres: “ for the caſe,” he 


is juſt contrary.” Now the ground of m f on 
this: By the ſpurious 3 Reader — * — 
believe; that great ſums of money are expended : Ten T: * 
and a Hundred Talents: but, when he comes to look oh 
rowly into the matter, he finds he is deceived; for thi = 
cilian Talent muſt be intended, if he be the true Pha 5 
and by that means the account will fall and dwindle fr . 
Hundred Pounds Sterling to a ſingle Shilling. Let the Re 4 J 
be judge now, if the compariſon was not juſt. But he 2 1 
me, * What cloudy Author had I been converſing with; A 
n could give this perverſe turn to my Imagination ?” i: _ 
verſation « with a cloudy Author“ would neceſſarily con 1 ; 
a man's head; Mr. B. might be ſecure; for his Book e we 
never be anſwered, But I hope; that, notwithſtanding 8 
dangerous converſation that I have had with it for ſome WM. 14 
I can yet be able to clear up all the puzzling and per 3 
ſtuff, that he has brought or can bring againſt me. me 
But firſt it may not be improper, for the ſatisfaction of . 

as read not Phalaris' Epiſtles, to ſhew ; the Attic Talent 1 
be mean'd there, value 180. Engliſh ; not the Sicilian Ti 94 
which is no more than Five — . I fuppoſe here, Cuche 
did above; that the Attic Pound weight of x11 Ou "<< 
equal to an Engliſh one: ſo that a Mina, wei hing x11 Ol the N 
of Silver, may be reckoned equal to three 9 Ste Conjed 
{1 here is no need of greater exactneſs, in our preſent ol up 
lations. Now the Tyrant is introduced complaining, ta an!) 
Catanians by an incurſion into his territories had plund ſeed he 
| him of vii Talents: which, if they be ſuppoſed Attic Tal #<c0u 
make 12601. Sterling; but if Sicilian, but 12s. 14 dep 
fmall a ſum for a Prince to be concerned at. In an bf pe 
place, out of great liberality he gives v Talents for aiot cor 
9 Salmaſ, 


A 
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non; which in Attic, is 900 l. Sterling; but in Sicilian, 9 ſh, 
ſmall a fortune for a lady of her quality. There are 
pre inſtances of this fort: and in ſeveral places too he names 
2, Drachms; which were no Sicilian money. 

Mr. B. begins with an attack againſt the credit of my witneſſes, 
ux, Feſtus, and Ariſtotle. And firſt he cavils at my calling 
Litotle's book, atreatiſe of the Sicilian governments. He owns, 
Liftotle wrote “an account of the governments of the Sici- 
jan Cities; as the NoAiraa TUpανEdri, IU ,, Arpayar- 
ry, TeAwwv, &c.) © but it does not appear, that the Book 
hore ſuch a title.“ But if that do not appear, ſomething 
e plainly does; that Mr. B. was in great want of arguments, 
en he deſcended to ſuch trifling exceptions, Among which 
nuſt reckon what he ſays againſt the authority of Pollux; 
That one of Seberus' MSS wanted thoſe pages, whence this 
paſſage is cited; ſo that there is room to doubt, whether 
it be genuine.” But it was extant in the MS, from which 
us firſt printed the Book; and in a MS. of the late If. 
offs, a tranſcript of which J have by me; and in the 
latine MS, uſed by Salmaſius“. The ſame Seberus informs 
that one of his Ms wanted all the iv laſt Books; and 
oof them wanted eight: will Mr. B. therefore diſcard all 
ne; and leave us two only of the ten? And is it not ſome- 
ing like a riddle ; that fo ſmall a hole will make room for 
in to doubt, if Pollux's paſſage be genuine: and yet no 
pm is wide enough to let him doubt, if his Phalaris be 
mine? | | 

But, allowing the paſſage to be Pollux's own; yet © we 
re told there,” he ſays, that a Sicihan Talent is equal 
0x11 Ns, and a N2ww©> equal to three Opgaiz* which 
Ouch is a corrupted word, and muſt be helped out by a 
correction: ſo that all that we can talk from Pollux about 
the Nunmus and the I'alent, is bottoined upon a mere 

Conjecture. But this objection of the Examiner is bot- 

med upon a miſtake of his own : for the MS of Voſſius has 

plainly "Hww6ohice Nay, though all the copies were cor- 

fed here; they would do the Examiner no ſervice: becauſe 

accounts with Phalaris about his Talents are not ſo nice, 

to depend upon 5a6).a or ie je ** a penny or three 

half pence, For we know from another paſſage, which 


tot corrupted ; that the Nswp Gy was a ſingle piece of Silver ©, 


amal. de Modo Uſur. p. 257. e Pollux, p. 435. 
B b Let 
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Let the piece then be as big, as the Examiner dares ſuppoſe Wi! the 


yet, if the Sicilian Talent contained but x11 of them: Mod, 
{till vaſtly too low to be mean'd in the Epiſtles, = 
The next page is ſpent in telling us, „ That thoſe Muti 
c would ſettle the value of the Sicilian Talent from its Mr. 
& juſtment to x11 NA, SEEM to take it for granted; offi" vill 
«© NSπ there means the Roman Nummus or SeftertiiM* thir 
but it cannot be fo; becauſe the words are not Pollux, upo 
„ Ariſtotle's: who lived before the Roman Seftertius . Th: 
« coined, So that the ground, upon which the computati tc + 
of the Talent sEEHMs to be made, plainly fails.“ WM <qu 
may ſeem to Mr. B's imagination, is too wide to be meaſi 28 f 
and comprehended by Mine. But, I am perſuaded, ther us 
not one Writer extant ; that has given the leſt hint, tha dre 
believed the Nummus here was compared by Ariſtotle to, Tal 
Roman Seſtertius. This is a dream therefore of the ber 
aminer's: for he tells us, “It is no wonder if he ſhould n it. 
„be awake ſometimes;“ and he ſeems now to have beet 0 
one of his ſleepy fits. The value of the Sicilian Talent hi: B 
be gathered from this paſſage thus: a Talent was x11 NS ad til 
and every NSπ,sñs was an Obolus and a half, Now fix Oito t. 
make a Drachm : ſo that four N:zwwo: and a Drachm are e later 
valent. If a Talent therefore contain but x11 NswudMW#:) 
muſt contain three Drachms. Thus we ſee the Sicilian Tit be 
is adjuſted in its value; as I had reckoned it before, witlirAcd 


(ation 

by and 
* mi! 
his 
tie ep 


any conſideration of the Roman Seſtertius. 

But, © after all,” he ſays, „I have impoſed upon pe 
c in my valuation, For Ariſtotle mentions two forts of 
„ cilian Talents: the old one, conſiſting of xx1v Ns 
c the new one, of x11: which ſmall one I have followed in 


« computations, though Phalaris muſt be ſuppoſed to re At 
« by the moſt ancient,” This indeed is very material; a” obic 
know not how to come off: for I have ſunk the Prince the 
pences half in half. Let them be ſtated then, as Mr. B. ul be 
have them: and ſo the Catanians plundered Phalaris of Wniral 
158. 2d, and the lady's fortune, that he paid out of lis fag 
coffers, came to 18s. both which bills I had cut-off in But 
middle. And is the matter now mended by this? or 1 tic 
argument at all the weaker for it? Mr, B. ſhews himſelf * and 
be a better ſteward of his Maſter Phalar:s' revenue; than Ta! 
his own reputation: for he owns „ the point is not ui Min 
« contending for,” But, however, it ſerves to fill a 3 

0 


page; which is no incenſiderable ſervice. The reaton, 
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te the two accounts, that were both 1 to my main pur- 
e, I choſe to follow the latter, was; becauſe Feſtus reckons 
ve Syracuſian Talent by Ariſtotle's lower rate: fo that, two 
ofe ilMiithors concurring in it, TI gave it the preference. 

Mr. B. grows at laſt angry with Pollux himſelf; © and 
& will give him no credit in this matter: for he cites ſuch 
things here out of Ariſtotle, as cannot be admitted; no, not 
upon Ariſtotle's own teſtimony. As where he tells us, 
That the Sicilians reckoned dd Xunxss, two braſs pieces, to 
puta be equal to EEA , fix Litræ; and fix braſs pieces to be 
WW <qual to half a Litra. But how can two be x11 times as many 
neal is fix? Again,” ſays he, © to confound us the more, he tells 
there us from the ſame Ariſtotle ; that  raaavra, fix Talents, 
thai ere equal to two braſs Pieces: and that ręia raravra, three 
e to" Talents, are equal to three braſs Pieces. But how can three 


the de more than fix ?” Now, if this argument have any force 
ould n i, it muſt prove; that Ariſtotle, or Pollux at leſt, could 
beet count three: nor knew the difference between two and fix, 


Mr. B. I dare ſay, is the firſt man that diſputed at this rate: 
ad till ſuch another Ariſtotle, as he deſcribes here, comes 
mo the world; perhaps he will be the laſt. The whole 
enter is only founded upon three falſe readings of Pollux: 
aur, and EE Tahavra, and Toia Taaxre®., The two 
wit belong to one and the ſame thing; and muſt both be cor- 
rfted BZavra* and the third, Tpiavra. So flight an emen- 
ktion makes the whole paſſage conſiſtent : and I ſhall ſhew 


n pes and by, that it is both neceſſary and certain.“ The Ex- 
off aminer muſt give me leave now and then to aſk him one of 
Ne” bis own queſtions ;” though I will not give it, as he does, 
d inte epithet ixsuLTI SG. © If our great dealer in /þurions 


Authors did not obſerve this; where is his ſagacity ? If he 
* obſerved it without owning it, where is his ſincerity?” One 
if the two will be very hard preſſed: but for his fincerity I 
will be voucher in this particular; becauſe it is plain by his 


bis ſagacity © was not awake” here. 

But he ſays, © Pollux in the {ame place informs us, that 
* the Talent of every country was divided into LX Min, 
„and each of thoſe Minæ into c Drachms. If the Sicilian 
* Talent then was but three Artic Drachms, the Sicilian 
Mina was no more than one Engliſh Farthing and a half; 


Pollux p- 216. : £ P. 436. | 
B b 2 & and 


miſerable offer at a correction, to be conſidered anon; that 
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„ into LX Mine,” I will tet down that Author's words 
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* and the Drachm not the 1.xv1'" part of a Farthing, and t 
& in Silver too; © a ſpecies of money not to be counts 
& without the help of microſcopes : ſo that when we hay 


mat 
Lam! 
rente 


© occaſion hereafter to expreſs the value, or rather worth ta 
* neſs, of any contemptible performance ; we ſhall ſay, it ee 
& not worth a Sicilian Drachm.” I like the Gentleman mile 
motion well; and, fince we can never have a better occaſin d apa 
uſing this new ſaying, I muſt crave leave to tell him; that * 
own performance in this very paragraph is © contemptible; 2 1 ay 


& not worth one of his /maginary Sicilian. Drachms.” Pe 
there is no ſuch thing in Pollux, as what the Examiner tel 
us from him; ““ J hat the Talent of each country was divide 


E not 
topia! 
Mr, 

bod 


« As the Mina,” ſays he, “ at Athens contained c Art Tal 
C 


& Drachms, ſo the Minz of other Countries contained 


e Drachms of each country: which Drachms were in val” t 
to the Attic Drachm in the ſame proportion, as the Tae 0 
&« of each (abovementioned) was to the Attic Talent d,“ He A 

ne AU 


it is evident from Pollux, that the Mina of every count 
contained c Drachms ; and the Drachm of every country w 
the 6000th part of the Talent of that country: but here 
not the leſt hint, that the Talent of every country contain 
1x Minæ. Theſe two, I humbly conceive, are very differe 
propoſitions: though the Examiner, with his Logic Syſtem 
his head, confounded them. Where-ever there were ſu 
names of money as Minæ and Drachms, there was a Talen 
Pollux therefore obſerved truely, that in every country the 
two bore the ſame proportion to Attic Minæ and Drachm 
as Talent did to. Talent. But then it is not true in ther 


at M. 
alan 
ures, 

himf 
His x 
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verie ; that where-ever there was a Talent, there were Mi * 
and Drachms: for in Sicily and the Doric colonies of Ita Par 
Tarentum, Rhegium, Neapolis, there was a Talent; but! ey 
ſuch name, nor ſpecies, nor ſum, as either Mina or Drach * 8 
The Talent there was not divided into Mina: and Drachm L x 
but into NSA, Ajrpzs, Ouyricz, Pollux therefore h 3 
quite ſeparated his account of the Sicilian money from {| Edits 

of other nations i: but if the Sicilian Talent had been divif 
into Minæ and Drachms, as the other Talents Ie there ſpes 2 
of; he would certainly have included that too in his gene * 
I Pollux, p-. 437. 'H 141% Wy 05 Tas APdnmoio; £X%TOYy tive dea xl; 4 ay 
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i Pollux, P: 437: | 
eſtimati 


s ei It An MONEY: 
mation of Talents. Let the Reader now be judge, if the 


4 yt baminer's performances here do not deſerve his own new 
*. rented expreſſion; “ not worth a Sicilian Drachm.“ Let 
Fey m take it then to himſelf; ſor he tells us, that his Sicilian 
thlel 


d-nce was celebrated for his juſtice ; when he made Perillus 
Lndſel his own invention k. Mr, B. therefore. cannot 
plain, if He gives the firſt handſel to His: though the 
inaſe carries a lower worthleſsneſs in it, than he was aware of. 
ir he computed the Sicilian Drachm to be the Lxvith part 
{an Engliſh Farthing: whereas now it plainly appears to 
nothing at all; and exactly of the ſame value with an 
topian Drachm. 

Mr. B. in his margin quotes two very learned men, Brere- 
wd and Gronovius; who affirm, he ſays, © that every 
Talent contains 6000 Drachms.” Now, if this had really 
ken their opinion; yet it had ſignified nothing here: for we 
þnot go by authorities, but by truth. If they believed fo, 
ey were certainly miſtaken: neither do Pollux and Suidas, 
e Authors cited by Brerewood, ſay any ſuch matter. But, 
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vie ſeen; that it was only a looſe expreſſion of thoſe two 
armed men, that dropped from them unawares: for Brere- 
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Mr. B. had either been diligent or ingenuous here, he would [438] 


taink =_ 

yo ood in the ſame page, and Gronovius in the ſame chapter, 

tom WI” Mr. B. has quoted, expreſsly affirm on my fide ; that the 

c lian Talent was anciently fix, and afterwards three De- p. 68. 


ares, Mr. B. we ſee, has another obligation here “ to excuſe 


den um elf to the Reader for his multitude of quotations.“ 


7 the 


rh 2 trium Denarium:“ which he uſhers-in with 
Mi berangue about Feſtus' Abridgement of Verrius Flaccus, 
nan Paulus Diaconus' Abridgement of Feſtus : a ſtory known 


every body, that have once looked into Feſtus, But what 
vs this to his purpoſe? Let Paulus be as © mean a writer,“ 
Mr. B. pleaſes: yet this paſſage is not cited from his Epi- 
Ime, but from Feſtus himſelf. But Mr. B. will now tell us 


but 1 
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Editions of Feſtus take care to warn us, that for Syra- 
mſanum trium Denarium, we ought to read, Syracuſanum 


id a noiſe with, he crams his poor margin with half a dozen 
ations, Now the thing is no more than this: The firſt 
or of this paſſage of Feftus, not underſtanding how a 
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nething, “ which is more to his purpoſe; That all the 


rium Millium Denarium and thereupon, to make a ſhow - 


His next attempt is upon the paſſage of Feſtus ; © Talentum p. $3, 84. 
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Talent could be ſo little a ſum as three Denares; put that con 
jecture in the margin for an emendation, as he thought it 
and ſo it has been continued fince, and ſome of the Edito 
have eſpouſed it: for all Editors, Mr. B. knows, are not! 


fallible. But the MS Copy of Feſtus, and the text of allt 


us 
prey 
re, 
naly 


un ( 


[439] Editions, repreſent it as it is quoted by me: and all the bei ed 
Writers about money have for this hundred years embracedit b h 
Scaliger, Brerewood, Salmaſius, Gronovius, &c. and, befor. Se 
this Section 1s ended, it will be made out to be the techn 
Reading. . 5 7M 

P. 86, 36, But he will prove now out of Sicilian Writers, and tho n 
87, 88. that ſpeak of Sicilian affairs; that the Talent of that count. 

had not ſuch a low value, as I would aſſign to it out of Feſti o: 

and Pollux: but of all his Authors there is but one, t te. 

writes in the Sicilian dialect; and that is Theocritus: and Mon 

indeed mentions a Mina as the price of a woman's gown, aH -h. 

vii Drachms paid _ fleeces of wool ; which cannot be ir 

that low and ſmall fort of Drachms, that Mr. B. has no. od 

diſcovered “ by the help of his microſcope.” Now allowin cri 

what Mr. B. ſuppoſes, that Theocritus ſpeaks here of Siciliꝗ ¶ befde 

money; yet it ought to be conſidered, that he lived near e eoeri 

years after Phalaris' time; in which interval the ſpecies ffi: paſ 

money might be altered in Sicily. That the money of Sy | 

cuſe, where T heocritus was born, was recoined in that time - 

is very certain, Ariſtotle informs us!; that Dionyſius tl = 

Firſt got all the money and riches of Syracuſe into his handy “ 

in five years time w. And that having borrowed money of [ 

citizens at intereſt ; upon their demanding it, he ordered eve an 

man, upon the pain of death, to bring-in all the money! los 

had; and when the money was brought-in, he recoined i Erla 

and made every piece of new money pats for double the form nyt: - 

value, and fo paid them out of their own filver. So ere it 

. Romans, in the firſt Punic war, recoined all their bra who 

money; and made every ounce go for vi times as much 7) FR 

[449] did before", But Dionyſius perhaps did not only recoin Mes o 
money of ewe but alter the ſpecies too and the names Wficys fr, 
it: for Ariſtotle there ſays, he coined a Drachm; which Ne, lis 
put-off for a double Drachm®. Now we may gather fro pear 

Ariſtotle himſelf, as Pollux has cited him; that among the Me Lac 
Sicilian money there was no ſuch name as a Drachm. Dkihme 
| | to be 

- 1 Arift. Polit. v, 11. m Ariſt. Oecon. ii, 20. that 
n Pliny XXX111, 5 : | That, v 
o Apzxuny do se. I 


CZ 


D MUTONE To 


con s, therefore, or ſomebody before him, had altered the 
at it 
dito 


ot 1 


e. But perhaps we ought not to take Ariſtotle's words fo 
ly and literally in this place. In his accounts of the Si- 


n Governments, whence Pollux has his citations ; he was 
e befWſioed to uſe the words of the country: but in his Æcono- 
ced is, he might take the common liberty of Writers; to reduce 
befor: Sicilian money to ſome equivalent of the Attic. By the 


> tcm therefore of Dionyſius, he may mean perhaps the 
lian Acxaampoy, or Denare ; and expreſs it by the name of 


tho ehma, as known among the Grecians, and about the ſame 


punt: But let this be, as every one pleaſes; I ſuppoſe it will 
Feſt :llowed, that in ccc years time the ſpecies of money might 
„ WS tered in Sicily; as in England, by the late great reſti- 
and Mon of our coin, the ſpecies called Nine-pences and Four— 


N, A 
t be 
8 no 
owin 
IC1li; 
ar CC 
ies 
yr 
time 
us Ul 
hand 


e half- pennies are gone; and perhaps may never be re- 

xd into uſe again, What Ariſtotle therefore tells us about 

old Sicilian money cannot be refuted from the ſpecies of 

vcritus? time; or any that come after him, 

Beſides this, I have another anſwer to this inſtance from 

eocritus; for the Poet does not ſpeak of Sicilian money, 

x palſages that Mr. B. cites are out the xvth Idyllium; 

[0. IloaFiven, ware To T0 Aue tPA E 
Taro wolte Ne H, WOTTW XOATECH TOL OD 

Ne. My , Topyert mov apyupiw xabapm pyy 
H 0 


e — 
15 3 


oft 

g eh | * „ 7 9 , 7 

ney | Nuucg ravla, y x tl, @0opog xpyvpis, Atoxatioas* 

xd ra pc ννẽñu)mug, epoicey & e H arnęchv, 

form ne re Na bis, Ara pus, teyo in k. 

So ere it is owned, that Minæ and Drachms are ſpoken- o“: 


r bre 
ch as 
oin t 
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hich 
r fro 
the 0 
Di 


twho are the perfons, that ſpeak? Mr. B. tells us, © They 
ae Syracuſian Ladies,” No wonder, that he has made 
wes of two women of low rank : for he made a King Za- 
eus from a Shepherd: and to go to the palace to ſee a fight 
re, like the King's fine coach, is in Mr. B's language, © to 
apear at Court,” But to let that pals; pray, where are 
ele Ladies, when they ſay this? I muſt declare here my aſ- 
ahment at the conduct of our Examiner: and it ſeems to 
to be wholly unaccountable ; unleſs I have recourſe again 
that fatality of miſtaking, that he ſecms to lie under, 
lat, was he not awake here neither? that he could not ſee, 
k Icene of this Idyllium was not at Syracuſe in Sicily ; but 

| b 4 at 


ey at Syracuſe; and had introduced the Greek ſpecies 
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at Alexandria in /Egypt! The Idyllium itſelf, had he 


„H. Stephanus in the margin reads it Myvas :* 
©: Mina or two;' 


And, to allow Mr. B. all the favour we can, the Latin veil 
have interpreted it ſo before him: * Plus Mina una & alt 


. ſterling. And I will crave leave to aſk Mr, B. what « 
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c l 
fand 
me a 
this 1 
Pour 
ule at 


read it, would have told him this over and over; 
Bag Tw (2aoinC” in -? Iren. 
Let us go to King Ptolemee's court,” ſays one woman 
the other; and ſo away they foot it, and return home hef 
dinner. Now, if they lived in the ſame city, this journe 
theirs is feaſible : but to go from Syracuſe to Alexandria Wore 
back again in a morning, and on foot too over the ſea; Win a 
ſtretch ſomething extraordinary. To be ſhort with the WW Theo 
aminer, they were natives indeed of Syracuſe ; but they WM tiole 
removed to Alexandria: and there they had huſbands, WM:rtin 
children, and ſervants, and dwelling-houſes. All this app nen 


from the very Poem; and that Mr. B. may not ſay, that I at 
Minæ and Drachms here were laid-out upon cloaths at * 
racuſe, before their departure from thence ; the very verſe iſ tor 
he cites will teach him the contrary--Iltvrs moxws Fab" EX OE, 
& YESTERDAY my Huſband laid out vi: Drachms upon vo, 
But if Mr. B. ſhall pretend to have known, that the ſcen h 


all this was at Alexandria; © where was his ſagacity,“ 
he could not fee the Alexandrian money. muſt be mean'd; 
not that of their old country Sicily? If a French Refa 
drives a bargain here at London with Sixpences and Shillin 
will Mr. B. infer from it, that thoſe ſpecies are the mode) 
France too? Here is another of “ his performances, not we 
a Sicilian Drachm :” and his facetious computation, * 

„the vit Drachms in Theocritus muſt be ſhort of the eig 
“ part of a Farthing, if they were paid in the Doc 
© money ;” muſt, like the reſt of his aſſertions, be interpre 
backwards: and then it will be true. For, „ in the Dod 
account,“ they were Alexandrian Drachms; and cot 
quently not lower than the common Attic Drachms, 
double their value, 

But Mr. B. will ſcatter his learning occaſionally ; bel 
what he beſtows upon his main ſubject. He acquaints us, 
in the firſt paſſage—TIatov epyvpio xabapy way U 6 
and accd 
ingly Mr. B. tranflates it, © It cofts ſomewhat more thi 
as if the original was IDA Hit i 


Pound 
There 


amine 


theſe 
ue ar 
robe | 
The o 
ents, 
Gree, 


bius 
„ Plus mina una vel duabus.“ Now a Mina was a E mY 
. weight of ſilver; and conſequently, equivalent to Three Po rich 


(cc yi 
U J 


$61-C4414N r. 
he 


is in his or their verſion ? “ Pray what does your gown 
und you in?“ Anſwer, © It is a very dear gown; it coſts 


ne above THREE or six pounds.” Pray, who ever talked 


Oman 

ie beſf Pounds? If I ſhould aik a Friend, what he rents his 
urneyMie at; and he ſhould tell me, “ At above Forty or Four- 
Ira Wore Pounds a year:“ it might paſs perhaps for a banter; 
ſea; Wi in anſwer I ſhould not take it for. And yet the woman 
the Theocritus is very ſerious ; and does not ſeem to have been 
they WW thoſe, © that take ridicule and grimace for the moſt di- 


rrrting thing in the world.” If Theocritus had really 
nen at this rate; I perceive it would paſs upon Mr. B. 
am afraid that King Ptolemee, a good judge of wit, 
bom Theocritus preſented this Poem to, would have paid 
n for it in Sicilian Drachms. But the fault is not the 
ls, but theirs that tranſlate him; and the true Reading is 


n V%, the genyive Doric for Mya and the conſtruction is, 


ſcenq ; duo u] ag yvpio xa)apw* It coſt me above Six fair 
Y, Wounds.” 

'd; Where is another fault too in the ſecond paſſage, that the 
Refa miner cites; | | | 

billing g dp xuvadas, vpn & ref DH mnpwy* 

none in the old Editions of Aldus, and others, it is 


Ot wo 
6c t 


E adp xuvedas. 
a6 ich, becauſe it was not underſtood, was changed by the 
| 

* 


Do 


terpre 
Dod 


cot 
ms, 


8 it ought to be taken, *Erladpaywwos, the accuſative Doric 


red will be the ſame till ; but the compoſition will be more 
rant: Mr. B. may ſay, and he has good reaſon ; that the 
correcting theſe paſſages cannot be imputed as a fault to 


failed as well as he, We will allow this therefore, and not 
theſe omiſſions to his charge; but then he onght not to 
ue and calumniate others : who have honeſt endeavours to 
ve this part of learning, if Envy will let them be quiet, 


10 be other Authors, that Mr. B. has produced, to ſhew that 
ens, Minæ, and Drachms, of an equal value with thoſe 


Greece, were current in Sicily; are 'Thucydides, Plato, 


_ bius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; but not one of them was 
by alan, except Diodorus; and he too wrote his Hiftory in a 
50 eign country, and uſes the common dialect, and comes 
? 10 


cee years after Phalaris. Now, to anſwer all theſe inſtances 
| : os | at 


lis rate? What? is there no medium between three and 


u Editors. But the ancient reading is the true: if we take 


A Nαν, from the adjective Enlzgpaxu©. The ſenſe 


n: when ſuch great men as Stephanus, Caſaubon, Heinſius, 
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at once, for the thing is too vulgar to be inſiſted on panii Not 


larly; I muſt acquaint him with what every body elſe kno ind 
but to him is a ſecret; that all the Authors, that write WW of 
the Attic or common dialect, do of courſe turn the ſum for! 
money of any country that they ſpeak of into the Man 
account; not meaning that the Attic coins were uſed in (pil! hi: 
upon theſe occaſions, but that the money, of whatever . ua, 
it was, was equivalent in weight or value to ſo much Amar 
money. And the end that they had in ſo doing is confpicy , he 
enough: for, deſigning their hiſtories for general uſe, t| of 
thought the beſt way to be underſtood by all, was to rde, ; 
the money to ſome ſpecies univerſally known, And if oney 
B. had ever compared the Greek and Latin Writers of MW. 
Roman Hiftory together, he mult neceſſarily have obſervedf::c} 
I will give him one or two Examples of it; which may (;;-n: 
inſtead of all, Livy®, who, as a Roman, writes in the f yoney 
of his own country; tells us, Servius Tullius divided Wor 
Roman citizens into five claſſes; the firſt was of ſuch as wii. er 
rated at Centum millia æris; that is, 100,000 Aſſes, or Hume 
Money: the ſecond at 75, ooo; and ſo on to the loweſt, | * 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis v, who wrote for the Greeks, tu | / 
theſe accounts into Attic filver ; and makes the firſt claſs vo 
c \ — * , - . de We! 
rated, ExaToy Mvwv, N Mupiwy. A⁵œMd N“ © at a loo Mit holy 
&« or 10,0c0 Drachms.” And the ſecond, Ilivre dad 
Myav, N aN N % THIaxooiu dpaxpay at) 5 Mig on. 
« or 7500 Drachms:“ and fo to the fifth, Now this acc 
of the Greek Hiſtorian cannot be true; if we underſtand tl you 
Drachms to have been uſed in ſpecie : for it is known, that Wh - 4. 
Romans had no filver Money; till ccc years after the time br 
this Servius. But Livy and he agree in the value; tho. 
not in the ſpecies: for x Aſſes of braſs being equivalent to Miner 
Attic Drachm of filver; 100,000 of ſuch Aſſes are we purp 
10,000 Drachms : and 75,000 Aſſes worth 7500 Dracil; 
he ſame Livy informs us, that Camillus was threaten. the 
be fined «+ Quingentum millium æris mulcta;“ $500,000 ! they 
of Braſs: which Plytarch 4 repreſents in Silver Mong. 
and calls it wel Kupradwy apyupis Cnpaiwooiy* e a fine of 50.08: : b. 
% Drachms” And yet the Romans had no uſe of d Min 
coin, till a hundred years after Camillus. If Plutarch Mes 
fore, in his account of Camillus, has turned the Roman mlt::. F 
to Attic ; why may he not have turned the Sicilian ſo, 10 
| Vodor. 
Lib. I. q P. 22. rm 


r Plut. in Camillo. 


Hitt 
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| Parti 


e kno 


y of Timoleon ? And if He did it, why not 1 
and why not Plato and Thucydides much rather; eing 
ws of Athens? Diodorus, it is true, was a Sicilian; but 


write 

ſums: forſook the dialect of Sicily, ſo in confequence he ought 
he An from it in the names and /pecres of its money: and 
in (poll! his Hiſtory with vs, and gyxiai, and Far, and 


ever | 


of xz, words that nobody would underſtand abroad, but 
Ic 


marians and Antiquaries. Beſides that, as I obſerved 


aſpicu e, he is ſo many centuries junior to Phalaris ; that the 
"fe, tl xy of that iſland might poffibly be altered to the Greek 
po es, in all that tract of time, But that the old names 


ney continued there till the time of Gelon Tyrant of 
uſe, LXX years after Phalaris' death; Diodorus himſelf 
each us. For he ſays ; that, upon the defeat of the Car- 
inians, Demareta, the wife of Gelon, coined a new piece 
wney, “of the value of ten Attic Drachms; but the 
cilians called it from its weight TIernxorranmpoy”, This 
ve even alone will ſhew ; that there was no ſuch money, 
tame of Drachm in thoſe days in Sicily: for, if there 
they would have called this money Azampaxymeo from the 
due of ten Drachms;“ and not II:Tmoraatpor, from 
te weight of Fifty Litre.” From which compound word 
anly appears; that the Litra, one of thoſe Sicilian coins 
[and my Authors contend for, was yet in uſe. in the time 
don, Without queſtion, therefore, it was uſed there in 
is? time; and if you admit of the Litra for a Sicilian 
you muſt take all the reſt after it; that are mentioned 
Iriftotle and Pollux: as the Atxaapev, the HN, 
for theie plainly refer-to and ſuppoſe one another, as a 
own Engliſh ſuppoſes a Crown, And what has the 
miner gotten now by his © approved Sicilian Writers?“ To 
purpole are his ridiculous computations ; “ a Talent is 18. 
213, for a Month's pay of a Ship. 200 Minx, 6s, 3d. 
Ir the magnificent Funeral of a General?“ I know not 
tthey ſtand for there, but to be emblems of his own per- 
ance ; which, at firſt view, and to unſkilful Readers, 
za buſineſs of great value and price; as the Greek Talents 
Mine were: but, when examined more narrowly, it 
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les into © Talents of eighteen Pence; and Mine of 
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III. 


Talent, in ſome other age; and yet the Talent of Pha 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


But ſee what it is to be engaged with ſuch a maſt 
defenſe: “ He may freely admit,” he ſays, „ of the 
value of the Sicilian Talent; and yet think the Le 
„genuine: for there are ſeveral ſuppoſitions, that muſt a 
& ſhewn impoſſible ; before any convincing argument c 


ls of 
ant T 
t of 
Litrz, 


* drawn from hence, to prove them ſpurious.” To lente 
ſuppoſitions to be impoſſible, is a very hard taſk indeed: an alu 


nothing leſs than that will ſerve, it is more difficult to an 
Mr. B. than to convert a Jew. But let us fee what hi 
poſitions are: “J. There might be a low value of the vic 


mar: 
Th 
Litra 
x36 
both 
this: 


time might be higher.“ But I will preſently ſhew him; 
in Epicharmus' and Sophron's time, the very next gener 
to Phalaris, the dicilian money was as J have ſtated it: 


jlliag 
Ariſtotle * ſays, that ro apxaiov, in oLD time,” the 1 of 
there was but xxIV vapor about vits. Engliſh. © II. Pol 
&« low Talent might be in other parts of Sicily; but a hints 
e at Agrigentum.“ But Ariſtotle* tells us in general, We, 
Aixoy T&Aavrov, The SiciLian Talent was xx1Vv wud! car: 
which muſt include Agrigentum, unleſs Mr. B. will carry WW 
too into Crete; as he did Aſtypalæa. Nay, the Philo ted 
expreſsly ſays »; that the Airpa was AGRIGENTINE mo 
and, if the Litra come- in there, the Talent and all ti r 
will follow it, III. « Or there might be a low Talea 
«© baſer metal, ſuppoſe Braſs; equal to a Litra: and yet vents 
& Jaris' Silver Talents might be higher.” Here are ſo . 1 
blunders in this ſuppoſition; that I ſcarce know which to e * 
with. He believes, a Talent in Sicily was a ſingle pie". '* 
money; or a coin: but it was a Sum: as a Pound is in WiW*""'< 
land. And upon this he fancies, a Braſs Talent was leſs dent 
a Silver one: which is juſt as if he ſhould ſay, that a f 
paid in Copper Farthings is leſs than a Pound paid in“ 
pences. But from whence could he have that ext 
Stuff? „ a Brats Talent equal to a Litra! I am afraid = ir 
that he was not awake here: but methinks he might bag © 
out of his nap in his ſecond or third Edition. A bras ſWrciti: 
of Sicily weighed a Pound; and Lx of them made a IT (ay: 
and a ſmall coin of Silver, of equal value to a Litra of Wit: 
had from thence the name too of Litra ; (as among the Rolf: 
the Silver Coin was called Denarius, becauſe it was vag ue 
Poll. p. 47. t Ibid. th 
u Pollux, p. 2, 6, 436. Ey "AngayovTiNGy Iloaireic @n9v "Apireril © 5 
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after 
Re s of Braſs) and Lx of thoſe of Silver Litre made the 
ent Talent of Silver. So that a Talent of Silver and a 


at of Braſs were both equal in value; and both contained 
lire, But Mr. B. has a marginal note here; © That the 


uſt a 


nt cx | 

To pilots in Pollux are compared to XxAaxoi, and are lower 

: an ale than they.” Admirably obſerved indeed! this [449] 
o cor wargin of his has in ſeveral places quite out-done the 


t his 
e Lic 


The text here ſays, „a Talent of Braſs was equal to 
Litra;” but the margin tells us, “ it was leſs than a 


Pha s:“ which was but the x11th part of a Litra. So 
um; boch text and margin together form a Propoſition exactly 
ener is:“ A certain Book of a late Writer's is worth four 
d it: iliags; and too dear at three Pence.” But the ſhameful 
ce TW of this marginal note is founded upon a corrupt read- 
II. . pollux; EF rare, grep ig; dvo & that is, © Six 


a hi leats, which is two brats pieces:“ which I have already 
ral, Wd, and ſhall preſently prove, is to be corrected 'EZzvra. 

u care appeal to any Englith reader, though he underſtands 
carry None word of Greek; if the paſſage, as J have faithfully 
nilolMated it, does not betray itſelf to be corrupted : for the 


mol, being to make a general compariſon of money, would 


11 th <xpretied it, as all the world uſes to do, in the loweſt 
Tale of proportion; and would certainly have faid, Three 
| yet dents make One Braſs Piece ;”” not “ Six make Iwo.“ 
e ſo of itt Mr B. with all his acuteneſs, could argue from this 


ar, as if it were genuine. “ IV. Or there might be a IV. 
value (Talent | ſuppote he would ſay) uſed by the 
aves and ancient Inhabitants of Sicily; and yet the 


htoh 
e ple 
s in! 


$ les Went uſed by the Greek Colonies, that placed themſelves 
a, might be higher,” But the very names of the 
id in WF) ve {peak of ſhew they belonged not to the Sicanians or 


clans in Sicily, but to the colonies of Greeks; as 


Xtras 

aid - ſrom e, NepaTr from due, Terpas, Teig, 
t had b reον Aα,ιαννhEù. j Theſe are certainly Greek words; 
ras either Phoenician nor barbarous Sicanian. And Dio— 
a Is, the Cue fa, Sicilian Greeks (not the ancient - 


a of Þ 
he Rot 
 yalug 


tans of the ifland) called the money of Gelon's time [450] 
bad pov. Pollux alio and Ariſtotle ſay expreſsly, they | 
tie monies 2 © Fixes Awpitry, & of the Dorian co- 
es in Sicily ; and that NSA was a coin of the Ta— 
les in Italy, who were a Dorian Colony too, and had no 
with the old Sicanians. “ V. Or, if theſe Letters v. 
gt by a later hand be changed out of the Doric dialect 

„into 


he 
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« hold, it is agreed by thoſe who treat of theſe matters 
* vive us this low value of the Sicilian Talent; that, 


„ Phalaris* Epiſtles) without any addition, the Attic ' 


underſtood ? "The very circumſtances of every paſſage 
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&« into the Attic; the ſame hand might make them ſpeak 
e jn the valuation of the monies.” This is his loft f 
ſition 3 and the pleaſanteſt of them all: and though [ { 
not but the very propoſal of it will be received with lan 
by all competent readers; yet I will give him an anſwer 
when I conſider the general way of his defenſe. We 
now gotten, and I hope fafely, over all his ſuppoſitions 
though I will not pretend to have ſhewn them 7mpoſſible, 
have ſhewn them ſo groundleſs and abfurd ; that a wiſe he 
will be aſhamed of them. But to prove any thing of 
nature impoſſible, is truely an impoſſible thing: for ho be 
we bring demonſtrations, about matters of mere hiftor 
nothing therefore but downright impoſſibility will convind 
Examiner, that his Phalaris is ſpurious; he may till 
comfort, believe them genuine. But at that rate he is wel 
pared to believe all the ſtories of Ovid's Metamorphoſ 
Apuleius' Aſs. | | 

But our misfortune is; that, though we have ſtood the 


itie: 
t the 
80 
thoſe 


tle in 


of ſo many ſuppeſitions, yet we are juſt where we were Hunce 


For, laſtly, he ſays; “ though none of his reaſonings ent 


clea 
able 

com 
Wee 


« ever the word Talent is uſed by Greek Writers (as | 


6 muſt be underſtood.” And for this, he quotes Gro 
Bernard, and Brerewood. Now, allowing this to be 
what would our ſagacious Critic infer from it? Do not 
ſelf .ffirm too, that in Phalaris? Epiſtles the Attic Ta 


where Talent is mentioned, ſhew he mean'd the: Attic 
it is the ſole ground and foundation of all this article 
him. Mr B. therefore may aiture himſelf, that I ſhall 
make Phalaris Epiſtles an exception to that rule of 
vius. That the Attic is mean'd in the Epiſtles, will 
lowed on all ſides: but whether the true Phalaris 
have ufcd the word fo, there is the queſtion. Ande 
B's marginal citations prove any thing of that? Di 
though a vicilian, had good reatons for his reckon! 
Attic money: becauſe he wrote in the common dialed; 
the Attic valuation was then univerſally known, becaulq 
Hiſtorians had done ſo before him. But muſt Phalari 
fore be ſuppoted to have uſed the Attic accounts; it 
when the Attic Talent was no better known than the di 
muſt he do it in private Letters, that were never! 


8, 8$ICILIAN MONEY, 
ea le public? in ſtating the expenſes of his houſhold ; which, 


alt M laid-out in Sicilian money, could not he expreſſed in 
mec without puzzling fractions? If Mr. B. will obſtinately 
1 ain fuch abſurdities as theſe : he will fully ſatisfy his 
ſwer ers, that what-ever there was in Fu-laris' accounts, in 
We Wh. Bs genius there is nothing of Attic. 

ions r. B. declares, © That he finds the Moderns go into the 
ſible, pinion of a Sicilian Talent of low value, without any 


ther authority, - as he can find, but the obſcure and inter- 
wlated paſſages of Pollux and Feſtus; but the notion ought 
to he ſupported by good authorities, taken from approved 
deilian Writers; or others that purpoſely treat of Sicilian 
fairs,” I will give him an account therefore of the au- 
ities we go upon; and I believe it will preſently appear, 
t the “approved Sicilian Writers,” ſuch as Epicharmus 
Sophron, who were neareſt the age of Phalaris; and 


le in his account of the Sicilian governments; do all coun- 
ce and ſupport the notion, That the Sicilian money was 


ugs rent from the Attic; both in ſpecies and name. But for 


ater clearer illuſtration of what | thall ſay here, I will give 
hat, ible of the Sicilian coins, according to thoſe Authors; 
(compare them with the Roman coins, which were all 
\ttic Nowed from them. 
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DISSERTATION UPON' PHALARIS, 


5 Talent 
A TABLE of the S1CILIAN Money. r vulgar 
1 the pa 
METAL. s1cILI ANV. ROMAN, VALUE, f Budzen' 


atters. 


Braſs or Silver. T@&Aarror | i 8 ory 15 Pa 
| Silver. [erinxorragos. ; 50 Litre, 5 66 
* ; | . 
Silver. AtxaATpove 4 Denarius. 10 Litrz, * 
Silver. Ng. * | } 2 1 Litre, Talent 
g . . 
ſtotle a 
| 3 | CA Pound Sly, 
; . bra, As of Braſs, or! a 
Braſs or Silver. Alręa. { Lela. | p of Silver a 2 a 
| 0 : Hy l Semiſſis, . oy alian,? 
Bra 85 Silver. HNA T eier. | Sembella. [ Half a Litra. das, a 
| | | a iat. 
8 II. S Quincunx. 5 Ounces of B WM. iat 
p g pundleſs 
Braſs. } Teig. Tricns. { & Vu * um ( 
123 Duadrans 1000 I 
| Braſs, | Tir eõg. r . A Fourth ofa c of 
Braſs, "EZag. * | Sextans, - [A Sixthofa 
Braſs. Ob. Uucia, 1 Ounce of B 
11 EE, | i; | th the f 


2 ert Mi 
This Table comprehends the names of all the Siciliat 4 1 * 
or coins, from the higheſt down to the loweſt 2 and! ; 


mw I Wi 
now ſubjoin the paſſages of Authors, which eftablill unds © 


u, when 


warrant every one of them. lt is ver 
ent 7. 
TA AA NT O ſon ne 


u ground 
« The Sicilian TALENT,” ſays Pollux v, had the 3 b 
„ value of all. Of old, as Ariſtotle teaches, it con as 
% xx1V Neppo* but afterwards only x11,” Now aN truth a 
Nummus, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, was the 1vth pane as 
Denare : fo that the ancient Talent contained vi Denat Rings wi 
the latter 111. And Suidas falls-in exactly with Ariltoth 


count: for he informs us; © That, among the Sicilian = in 
|  TEITUS3 
Denarjum 


Pollux, p. 431. ane 


e1c1iTtliA4n MON E x. 


falent was anciently xx1v Nummi; but now x11*,” In 
wlgar editions it is py@v* but the true reading is NAH,ELz, 
te paſſage of Ariſtotle clearly ſhews ; and ſo it is correQed 
Iudæus, and every body ſince, that have treated of theſe 
ers. The word Nsppw, being not underſtood by the 
het, was corrupted into jywy, To theſe authorities we may 
Feſtus ; who, giving the value of ſeveral forts of Talents, 
5 © The Neapolitan contains vi Denares; the Syracuſan 
tit; and that of Rhegium Half a Denarey.” What Feſtus 
te calls the Neapolitan Talent, has the ſame value with the 
[Talent of Sicily: which is not to be wondered at; ſince 
ifotle and Pollux affirm, that the Nzwu®», one of the coins 
eily, was common to the Tarentine and other Dorian 
mies of Italy, And the Syracuſan Talent of Feſtus is the 
hn fame with what Ariſtotle and Suidas call “ the later Si- 
alan,” Here are four authorities then, Ariſtotle, Pollux, 
as, and Feſtus, far the low valuation of the Sicilian 
lent, And the alteration, that Mr. B. and ſome others 
ud introduce into the text of Feſtus, now appears to be 
kndleſs. They would interpolate it thus, Syracuſanum 
m (Aillium) Denarium, the Syracuſan "Talent had 
bo Denares.” But what authority have they for this 
ſent of 3000? None at all, Is. it not a glorious correction 
u and worthy to be embraced by Mr. B. to change the 
Mug, that is warranted by_three authors; and to ſubſtitute 
her, that is ſupported by none? And what will they do 
@ the following words, Rheginum victoriati? Will they 
Millium there too, and make it neither Latin nor ſenſe? 
u if the Talent of Rhegium was but equivalent to Five 
kinds of Braſs; why muſt that of Sicily be thought too 
when it is made equal to Thirty or Sixty? 


len Talentum Magnum, „the Great Talent;” an ex- 
Won never uſed by any Greek Author: ſo that the reaſon 
ground of it has been a great enquiry among the Anti- 


Ms * has lit upon a conjecture; that has all the characters 
oth and certainty. The Romans had no ſuch ſum nor 
We as Talent, in their way of accounts; but, by their 
gs with the neighbouring Greeks, the Sicilians, Rhegians, 


Fd. in Tao. k 

Feſtus; Tal. Neapolitanum Sex Denarium, Syracuſanum trium 
Mnarium, Rheginum victoriati.“ | 
bronoy. de Pecun. Vet. Aly 2. 
C £ : T aren- 


lis very certain; that the Romans called the common Attic | 


mes of the laſt age. But the ingenious and learned Gro- 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


Tarentines, Neapolitans, they knew a Talent among thi 
ſtood for a ſmall ſum of Silver. Afterwards, when they e 
tended their commerce or their conqueſts to other parts 
Greece, they found a Talent there mean'd a vaſt ſum of 60 
Denares; which was 1000, or 2000, or 12000 times as my 


ly b 
mon! 
5, al 
n dilve 


| Rates” ; the! 
as the Talents of their neighbours, This latter therefore y grass 
called the Great Talent, and in proceſs of time Talent ala 
the other acceptation of the word falling into diſuſe, 1“ f 
not queſtion, but all competent judges will receive this noi, 
of Gronovius with approbation and applauſe. And as if * 
expreſſion Talentum Magnum is fo fairly explained by t 1 
low Sicilian Talent: ſo reciprocally the low value of iH“ : 
Talent is plainly made-out by the expreſſion Talextum magnuf” 2 
But there is one thing not yet accounted- for; how it e- Ert 
about, that in thoſe Dorian colonies the word Talent was: dle: 
plied to ſuch inconſiderable ſums. Iwill crave leave top | Den 
poſe a conje ure of mine: and ſubmit it to the cenſures . fam 
the Learned. Talent“ originally is a word of Static; nk 
means Lx pound weight of any thing. Now the Braſs Ai * D 
ne N 
[* Gronovius was under a miſtake, in ſuppoſing the Romans had no ff the! 
ſum as a Talent in their accounts; as Mr. Clarke has clearly ſhewn, in WW e Ror 
Connexion of Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Coins, p. 395, n. t.—Every Tai. . 
bore the very ſame proportion to that pound which was the batis — 
the computation; 1. e. all were Sixty Pounds of their own weig bill th 
A Nummulary Talent, from a Pound of x11 ounces, was five i unces 
XII, or Sixty Pounds. By the fame rule the Commercial retail Ta half 
from a Pound of xvi ounces, was five times xvi, or Eighty Pou 
That rhis was the Talentum magnum, is evident from Plautus, Moſt Ws) C 
Act. III. Sc. i. 102. 14. Tranio endeavours to perſuade his nai" A 
to engage for a debt which his fon had indiſcreetly contracted; Pound 
for which the creditor was then making very preſſing demands. © Qui; of 
* quadraginta illi debentur zzwze, Die te illi daturum, ut abeat.“ 1 
ſum is afterwards computed in Great Talents, «—eas quanti deſtinat? D Nat 
« 'TR. Tatentis magnis totidem, quot ego et tu ſumus.“ unc: 
Here two Talents are four times fortv, or twice eighty Pounds, viz. fr Pun; 
a Pound of xvi ounces. Priſcian confirms this evidence: © Tale inele 
« parvum Athenienſe minæ Sexaginta; magnum oCtoginta et tres libt O 
«. et quatuor unciz.” Gram. Vet. vol. I. p. 134. Priſcian was int wer 
inſtance making a nice calculation how many Roman Pounds were eq of wh! 
to this great Talent. The Attic Pound, by the account of theſe ed to 
Writers, was a 24th part larger than the Roman, Divide 80 by 2% be w 
have 3 and 3 for the quotient, or oZoginta tres libre & quatuor unde Wi of Fe 
round numbers Eighty Pounds. — The very character of the perſons | 
Plaurus deſtroys Gronovius' reaſonings on this ſubject. The Scene 
Athens, the Dramatis Perſonæ Greeks, well acquainted with their 0 
Nummulary Talent, before they ever heard of tlioſe diminutive comp "li 
tions. And therefore, when the Athenians ſpake of the Talentum na e 
it was to diſtinguiſh either the Commercial Talent, or the A ſiatic ler 


mvlary Talent, from their oaun of Sixty Pounds.) 
Þ Suidas, Pollux, and others, | 


SICIL TA NH MORE Fo 


the being at firſt a Pound weight, as the Libra or As 
e inong the Romans; 1x ſuch Litrz weighed in all Lx 
its , and conſequently were called a Talent. Afterwards, 


Silver money came into uſe among them, the ſpecies of 
| their denominations from the proportions they bore 
Braſs Litra. So that a ſmall Silver coin, equivalent in 
to a Braſs Pound, was called Airpx* and another coin, 
ning T'en of them, AzxaAirpor* juſt as the Romans 
| their Silver coin Denarius; becauſe it was equal in 
to Deni Aſſes, Ten Braſs Pounds, By the ſame rule 
bre, a ſum of Silver, containing Lx Silver Litre or vr 


dent to Lx Pound weight of Braſs. Here I conceive is 
able account, how the old Sicilian Talent came to ſtand 


as: k . { 
0 Denares; or, as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, xxiv Nummi. 
x. de ſame Author acquaints us; that afterwards the Talent 


bwer to the value of x11 Nummi, or 111 Denares. The 
bom of which ſeems to have been this. As Solon di- 
hed the Attic Drachm a fourth part in weight; making 
of them go to a Pound, which Lxxv made before; and 
e Romans, being ſtraitened in the Firſt Punic war, 
their Braſs money five parts in ſix; making their As, 
till then was a full Pound weight, to be no more than 
Junces : ſo the Sicilians ſeem to have leſſened their Braſs 
rhalf in half; and yet the old names (as among the 
as) continued ftill, notwithſtanding the change in 


_ it A Talent of Braſs, therefore, containing Lx of thoſe 
F round Litræ, was no more than 111 Denares or x1L 
* u of Silver. But the Rhegians, according to Feſtus, 
Jo bave ſunk their Braſs Litræ from a Pound weight to 


unce: which is exactly what the Romans did in the 
| Punic War; when they made their As to be Uncialis, 
ingle Ounce weight. By which proportion, though the 
= even among the Rhegians might at firſt be Lx Litre, 
ak which weighed a Pound; yet, after they were di- 
ed to an Ounce apiece, a Talent of Ix ſuch Litray 

be worth no more than half a Denare ; or the Victo- 
of Feſtus, | 


ITENTHKONTAAITPCN. 


bare an account of this coin from Diodorus Siculuss 3 
er Gelon had vanquiſhed the Carthaginians in Sicily, 


e Diodor. p. 21, 


prez) Denares, was called a Talent; becauſe it was 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARng 


Ol. Lxxv, 1. Demareta his wife interceded in their 
and obtained for them an honourable peace; and upot 


occaſion ſhe cauſed a new coin to be ſtamped, weigh Ila 
Litrz, that is, Five Aexanrex, Denares; or, as Dio 37e 
computes it, x Attic Drachms. This money was Lu 
Anpaptriey, from her name; and by the Sicilians esl app: 
from the weight and value of it. The ſame money is {Wſnonid 
tioned by Pollux; but he tells us quite another ſto er; 
the occaſion of coining it; That, when her huſband lat c 
« money in the war againſt the Carthaginians, Deni pa 
« and the reſt of the women brought all their ſilver us Sc 
ic to the mint: and the coin was called Nouiwoma Ana"; \ 
But the very bigneſs of the money, being fivetunes the will Au 
of their heavieſt ordinary coin, fhews Diodorus' narrzi the 
be truer than Pollux's : for, if Gelon had been in any fi, inſtc 

for money, he would certainly have ſtamped it in the ſu , 
ſpecies ; whereas this was a ſort of medal, and by its bat 
nitude declared the greatneſs of the victory and the e cop 
This Demareta was the daughter of Theron, Tyrant of Wk : ly 
gentum ; and after Gelon's deceaſe, was married to Po has! 
his brother; as we learn from the Scholiaſt of Pindar . ,, 
adds too, that from her a Sicilian coin was called An * 2 
Diodorus acquaints us farther ; that Gelon out of pan . 5 
booty made a golden Tripus of xvi Talents, and ſenfg has 
Delphi a donary to Apollo, And there is an Epigram « a 
monides upon the ſame Tripus, which 1 ſuppoſe is nc 3 
publiſhed; and therefore I ſhall give it here out of th 1 
Anthologia: a 
Lipwvide, / 

Oni Thu, Tepwro, Tloxugnaey, Opac de, | 
Iaidas Aceh Tov Teirod' avdiperaiy iſotle, 
EE exalov AiTpay x, Werllxovra TAAGUTEV ot; 
| Azpeliz puos vg Ciara; dexaTtaY. . Litr 
Where it 15 obſervable ; that Simonides, who perhaps was * 
in Sicily and ſaw the Tripus; ſays, it weighed above 1 TA. 
but Diodorus ſays, xvi. If we believe the Schola to 
Pindar? ; it was not one Tripus only, but ſeveral, that\ U was. 
dedicated to Apollo: and this inſcription was engraval. 

them, : 3 
d N p- 238 | , PER Wuſual | 
* Schol. Pind. Olymp. ii. Ag 3; © 73 A tresor 1rourope i oe 
Tn re rn ney bit. 
e Sehol. Pind. Pyth. i. Arabtν, ro $19 Xgvoss Tgimodng in 1 


r 8οα . 


$SICILIAN MON E x. 
J Tu, Ie, Hou enN, OpaouCzaovy 

Nlaidas Azivopiveus 785 Tpirodaxs Jiperai, 
duch ga vixnoavra; hn, TorAny Jt Tapas Nev 

Lupo "EAANTHv Xtp £ tte 1 
} appears to be the very ſame Epigram with that aſcribed 
nonides : and the one perhaps is to be ſupplied out of 
her; the latter diſtich of this being to be added to that. 
chat can be the meaning of Aaperis x pues? If we con- 
the paſſages already cited out of Diodorus, Pollux, and 
Vs Scholiaſt, which all belong to the ſubje& of this 
n; we can ſcarce doubt but the true reading is, 
pegs xb Tas dhe rag dH H ; 
the Poet was conſtrained of mere neceſſity to uſe a 
, inſtead of a Dactyl; as another Poet did, without any 


| Ny, 

its N WN rc S role Dvpeoy I g Abe treads. 

he He copiers, not conſidering this, and obſerving the verſe 

. e a ſyllable too much, contracted the word into Aaperiz* 
Ol 


þ has been done above pce years ago, as it is evident from 
b. Aaperis, ſays heb, Tov Tpimoda d avdiperar th der 
» rt. Taravruy daperig xb vg Sed rag: where 
rd, we ſee, is ſet down; but there is no explication of 
le has only given part of our Epigram, where he found 
lyeris* and as that word both in Suidas and the Epigram 
be corrected from other Authors; ſo the reſt of that 
r of Suidas is to be corrected from the Epigram ', 


AEKAAITPON, AITPA, HMIAITPION, 


iotle, in his Treatiſe of the Agrigentine Goyernment, 
sus; that a perſon was fined there (Tpaxorra Aitpzs) 
I: Litræ: and that a Litra was equal in value to an Ægi- 
n Obolus *,” The ſame he repeats, in his diſcourſe 
the Himeræan government; * That the Litra was 
al to an Obolus, and the Azaarpey contained x Litre, 
was worth a Corinthian Stater.” Theſe particulars are 


ud. v. Ape rl. 
after all, the true reading is, as the Copies have it, Aageris' it being 
auiual to drop the f for ſound's ſake. As, Ohg, opubpoor, and 
0u3Gryts, opuGuryrs, and oguyge "Opergixts, Au TCIXES) and oTEVXES» 
Epiſt, ad Ep. Gloc. p. go. ] : 

ivux, p. 216. 436. 
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tells us?; © That even ſome of the Athenian Comics m 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALAR IBS. 
told us twice by Pollux, in his ivth and 1xth Book; f 
there is no room for any ſuſpicion, that he miſtook his Aj 
Alręa, ſays Heſychius, o80Xu5* of dt vopuope waupd I. 
oi ot im? gal pwr of ds Pwpaio: die To Al Photius Me ci 
MS Lexicon, Airex / py vo rope. xi, ws AipinO” dub 
6x0 ps 'Emixapmis Te 9 Tappor xeioaro Topo ore 
XoToy nos To apyupapoiCovs amo Ts ,iufα . He 0 
again . AiTgoTxongs, apyupapuoiC3;* ard 18 Line popu 
© xaXtiro ir. Here are two good Authors concurrin 
Pollux; beſides the three others that one of them cite; 
philus, Epicharmus, and Sophron; but we have not the n ar 
of them only, but the very paſſages too preſerved to ig a 
Pollux. The Comic Poets,” ſays he !, “ of Sicily 
« word Alxpa, ſometimes for a ſmall piece of mone 
ec when Sophron ſays, in his Book called Duran 
„% 'O piohcs drxxapor (the true reading here ſeems to be 
& Aiſpoy or A:Tpxy) and again in his Avdpeios Mio, Yi 
e ge Tas duo AiTpxs dvyopar* and ſometimes for a 
« weight; as Demologus in his Medea, | 


nous 
Epichs 
of mc 
ere is tl 
ies, 0 
as ge 


ge Per aονννννẽ,ỹ¹e 1451 VEXVEO N ri dac. . 1 
In the vulgar Editions, it is ννν, which 'Salmafiv Falat 
truely corrected aids, chains of x1 pound weight.“ Voſſiu 
there is another error ſtill remaining; AnueroyCp, 2 I puced t. 
unheard-of, as Phalaris' two Tragedians Ariſtolochſ ,. 
Lyſinus: inſtead of which Demologus, the MS, vl v7 
Voſſius had it Azv&>oyo, which is certainly the true Apyupi 
ing, For this Dinolochus was really a Sicilian Comig layra 


(as Pollux here ſuppoſes him;) “ being a Syracuſan, ere, 1 
« Agrigentine, and the fon, or, as others lay, the 8 
& of Epicharmus ; and the Author of x11 Doric Come 
He is cited again by Pollux , Azvox:yG- i&v Apaleon 
twice or thrice by Heſychius. But our Author procede 


tuſative 
erhole 


de the word Airpa* as Philemon in his Play inſcribed 24M 4? u 

& and Poſidippus in his Faadreii⁰e. In the Edition i Ave 

printed Tru, which learned men have corrected Tat devout 

and the great Salmaſius accurately obſerves, that it apple three 

the names of theſe two comedies, that the ſcene and Wiſh: Ee 
of them were in Sicily; ſo that the Poets there uſed tag ja fyllal 
1 Pollux, p. 218. m De Modo Uſur. p. 234. Pollux, 

n Suid, v. Ace. | Athen. 


Pollux, p. 500. P Id. p. 217, 


$, STE LTAN r. & 333 
a, not as Attic Money, but as Sicilian. In another 
AM our Author aſcribes the Play, not to Philemon, but 
L Diphilus ; as Photius alſo ſeems to have done, in the paſſage 


re cited: but Athenæus gives it to Philemon'*; fo that it 
« dubious, even in thoſe days, whether of them was the 
thor of it. The words of Diphilus are theſe; | 
Oy a:yopeCetv mact, unde iy d xe, 

Fi un ve, abies r dvoive 

te Voſſian MS it is wavra for w which may ſcem the 
r lection; becauſe of the elegant oppoſition there between 
ms and funde v. But wag too is a very tolerable lection; [452] 
ug a diſh made of cheeſe and other ingredients: and the 
ele of Sicily, where the action of this Play lies, was 
nous; as the Poet tells us in this very Comedy *. ** But 
loicharmus,“ continues Pollux, © mentions ſeveral names 
of money in his Play called *Aprayai.” The paſlage 
e is thus repreſented in the Voſſian MS. Qœre ai wornpat 
ms a umrovifhorras ναάjẽc pawpas dr, apylpion, 
pas ds Mr a d @&v MuiniTeoy dex optvats Xs Tara Yiyvuo= 
n. And I gueſs from the emendation of Salmafius , that 
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luced the words into T rochaic verſes: 


u Palatine MS. had it exactly fo too; and perhaps the MS. i 
b. Vofius is nothing but a copy of it. Salmaſius has thus 


a ef | e / It! 
* (Nomnep as movnpel [acuTitg, 4 

„ e — * 7 ; 1 
S. N vroviuorrar yuvainas jaupas, as Wtrlzyruny ; 


Avus, ances dt MiTpay, a d naiAiTgov dexopeva 
lar Y vwoxovrs 
ſhere, in the third verſe, the true meaſure is not obſerved ; 
pondee being put there, inſtead of a Trochee : but as for 
2; in the ſecond verſe, the Dorians frequently made the 


— nn ery ee — II 
8 — Ec — 
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01 WMcufative ac ſhort: as we ſee in Theocritus. I would read 
ede whole in this manner; 


0 


Nomep as Tovnpal Auris, 


| LO A UT oiuorras yurabias pups, Hu W rr AN 

ions Apyuptov, GAAg d AiTpav, % 8 dv nbAiT@ION 

Tag Nu, „ Worry YIYVWOROTE TH THVAEY N. 

41 i& three laſt words do not appear in the MS: but the 
nd 


gar Editions have Tw Ts Aoyw* which muſt be lengthened 
a iyllable, to cloſe-up the Trochaic. The meaning of the 


Pollux, p. 436. r Athen. p. 658. 
Athen. ibid. t Pollux, 436. v Salmaſ. p. 261. 
C04 paſſage 
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[463] 


as in the Chron. Arundelianum, EM ITAPQI for 2 n. 


/ . 
rio MITPOJexa ee SATNP EE, TE WEeTayxiov, And fo in 


[464] 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS; 


paſſage is this: © Like thoſe roguiſh fortune-tellers, f 
„ wheedle fooliſh Women; ſome of them exacting a Fi 
% ounce piece of money, ſome a Litra, ſome half a Liu 
* and, as thoſe filly Women believe, they know all thing 
Ap in the ſecond verſe is for &v* for in ancient writing, wi 
the N came before M or B or If or $, it was changed into] 


ſulius 
wed it t 
Np 
js IC: 
Italy 
Num! 
Num 
ſtotle. 
2 cer 
impre 
phin. 
mp 1 
runts 
of Si 
and 
Half. 


Pee 10 
tus to 


and in the Marble of Smyrna, EM MAI'NEZIA, for & May 
and the modern Greeks, though they write it N in thoſe ca 
yet they pronounce it as M. In the third verſe I read 3 
Te40y, inſtead of nuiarpoy* for T obſerve, that it is the form of 
compounds with ni, as Huia@gpov, wuwluporicy, main 
d no j, nuimodov, and many more. Another 

from Epicharmus is thus cited by the ſame Pollux; Eyu 
T0 ſpnnauriov Mtpodeudihumpov tay yiev Te 3 WEvTEYYoy, Wh 
is thus exhibited in the Voſſian MS ; E yae roy fn 


probability the Palatine MS. reads it: as one may gather f 
Salmaſius?, who thus corrects it by the help of it; 
E © ya r andvriov, Arpa, 
Aeroartg©- g rp, EZ TCV TE 70 TIA 
But by this cmendation both the verſes have falſe meaſy 


neither does the ſenſe appear very elegant, It ſeems to E 
very probable, that arp in the MSS. is an interpolati The: 
becauſe in other places Pollux tells us, that the dure th 
was worth a Corinthian garyp* from whence the Interpoh ee, 
borrowed it, and clap'd it in here. But it cannot be Epi lam 
mus? own, for two reaſons: both becauſe it is no Sicilian wo e.! 
and becauſe it makes a tautology. If I may have leave led in 
propole an emendation, I would read the pailage thus; 05 0 
| ATTY "EX yp rey Canravriov Attpay ng yo. 
Aena, e TE wee EXUUTEY TE 3X WEYT SY NV. Hugh 
4 have my Purſe,” fays he, full of Litræ and Den: AN 
& and 'Two-ounce Pieces, and Five-ounce Pieces.“ Ar. 
| 6 | — 
l But the true reading 1$—Y19Y@7%001 KQNTIANs AOT, they lar. er pl 
things rf you vill believe their cant: which word is particularly uſed to 
tlic idle talk of women, Hefiod. Op. 373. and Theor. in Syracuf. 64. 57 : po 
IIa VUYGit55 ioark—Tleuozo), 4 cv, G uWTNoons We rh 2 
hnow every thing—Ceaſe, golſips, your idle prating. vi di Tw, ii vr ti 3 
bat is it Ie you, if we do prate? Toup, on Suidas, iti, voce YTgx" 2 


x Pollux, ibid. Salmaſ. p. 260, 


NOT M4 
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NOTMMOSZE, 


filius Pollux, who wrote his Book at Rome, and dedi- 
ed it to the Emperor Commodus ; tells him, that the word 
Wau appears indeed to be of Roman original; but it 
b really Greek, belonging to the Dorians of Sicily and 
ly 7.” So Varro alſo expreſsly teaches, that the word 
Nummus was borrowed from the Sicilians: In argento, 
Nummi : id d Siculisa.“ The ſame Pollux adds; © that Ari- 
d FF fotle, in his Treatiſe of the Tarentine Government, ſays ; 
m of WF certain coin there was called NS which for its 
un impreſs had Taras the fon of Neptune aſtride upon a dol- 
phin,” Half a ſcore of theſe Tarentine Nzpjo,, with that 
bmp upon them, are in Goltzius. Again, our Author ac- 
mints us; „ That, according to Ariſtotle, the old Talent 
of Sicily contained xxiv Nuno but the later x1i only: 
ind that a Nspp@» was equivalent to an Obolus and a 
Half.” And then he confirms the authority of the word 
KC», by two paſſages of Epicharmus; the firſt of them, 
bp} lev evlug mp por G vSpupuwy (400 Fo XANTY* Which is 
jus to be diſtinguiſhed, and reduced to Iambics: 
KA, wy 
Eu9s wpiw pros db Y ory ov XONTV. 
There ſeems to be no room for doubting, but that the verſes 
ere thus written by the Poet; and yet the Reader may take 
tice, that there is a Spondee in the fourth place, inſtead of 
n lamb; but then it is ſoftened by two ſhort ſyllables that [465] 
one immediately before it. The ſame meaſure ſeems to be 
iſ{d in the ſecond fragment of Epicharmus, cited by Pollux; 
WW Cas x x Wins de Wpiosrs fer 3X v,, wN 
Tiny yup Tos! TA%; uU ν which is thus reducible to Trochaics; 
taugh here the MIS do not affiſt us: 
An dug KOAGE TE α T pres el pα LL 
Al sg, — Yap kur! uc r T%5 Up or 
IG I take to be a true Doric word; from whence come 


cure S, wir. 


Pollux, p, 436. « Varro de L. L. p. 41. 

gut in both places the reading is wreng: In the * we ſhould 
toncct it, Eühoͤs pl pros ffxs NOMNN=—jn the latter, Axa NOM. 
lap, In Sud, voce Nopsrevojutran, ] 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


TPI 
The Diviſions of the AITPA, of the 
MENTOTTEKION, a coin of Five ounces Braſs, or of Sm of the 
equivalent to them, is mentioned by Epicharmus, in hf b*cav! 
Fragment produced above; by coi 
EEA Te » , monie 
The Latins called it Quincunx. And perhaps, as the Latif » 7! 
had the Septunx too; fo the Sicilians might have EAAYA Y e 
though we have now no Author that mentions it. I will off 0:94 
rect here a paſſage of Feſtus 3 which has created ſome troulWi f 3 
to the learned Antiquaries of this and the laſt age, Sextadl . 45. 
tar Aſſes, &. * Ihe Aſſes, ſays he, © of two Ou de e 
weight, called Sextantarii, came into uſe in the ſeco 10 
4 Punic War;” to which he adds, © Septuennj 12866 
- ey” q P 1 olg are 
*© (anno) uſus eſt, ut priore numero; ſed id non permaaſſ \ 
46 3 1: 2 . 79 NOW 
sin uſu, nec amplius proceſſit in majorem .“ Here Feſt 4 
is very much blamed, by Budzus, Hottoman, Harduin, a2 8 
others; for affirming that the Sextantarii Aſſes continued i os 
uſe ſeven years only: fince it plainly appears from Pliny, ti in hi 
they laſted a good while longer. But the fault is not I va 
Feſtus, but in thoſe that tranſcribed him ill; for the tri odo 
reading is thus: SEPTUNCcIo quoque VAaRRo uſus eſt, in tl 
„ priore numero, &c.” that is,“ Varro uſed the word % juſt 
„ tuncium ; as he did the number before it (Sextans) : but th 
* word did not continue in uſe ; nor did the compounds tro por 
* Uncia go to a higher number than Seven,” He mea >... 
the Latins did not ſay © Octuncium, Nonuncium, Dal fee 
% cuncium.” But let us hear Varro himſelf, who will * 
voucher for this emendation. ** Septunx, a ſeptem & unc . 
& concluſum. Reliqua obſcuriora, quod à deminutione: WI 
ce ea quæ deminuuntur, ita ſunt ut extremas ſyllabas habeant H and 
& ut a duodecim una dempta uncia, Deunx: Wb. demptꝶ a 
& Sextante: Dodrans, dempto quadrante: Bes, ut olim De ver. 
& dempto triente d.“ The meaning of which is; that the To. 
went no higher than Septunx, in the compounds from ti vo 
number and Uncia: but they ſaid Bes, for vii Ounces . con 
Dodrans, for Ix; Dextans, for x; Deurx, for x1 : ſo that, wil Tr 


Feſtus tells us in another place; © Nonuncium, quod vulg 
„ magiſtri ludi appellant; ſignificat novem uncias:“ we are tt 
underſtand him, that Nonuncium, though it was uſed by 
Schoolmaſters when they taught Boys, was no legitimate wok 
nor of popular uſe. | c 


© Feitus, in Sextant. Varro de L. L. iv. p. 41. 


TPIALS 


SICILIAN MON E x. 


TPIAE. TETPAL. EZAL, The account that Pollux gives 
of the diviſions of the rp, is exſcribed from Ariſtotle's Book 
of the Himeræan Polity : the paſſages are very faulty; but, 
becauſe they come twice over, they may eaſily be corrected: 
by comparing one with the other, and both with the Roman 
monies which were borrowed from Sicily. Apigerhhm, ſays he, 
„ Th Ijepaioy ION TE nel, ws Of A Tixtαỹ⁴t vg duo 
I £ALTpY p- 436. 27. rA, X%ABOL, Toy os S 
Ove ds de reis piace Cp. 436. Tpiz rah’ ve d 
is nuinipory, T5y e be; Mitpay, Toy d: Kopirh % garhpx 
Gczipov, ore dere 06985 ,t. Where the firſt error of 
the Copyers is :Zzapa in one place, and ?E rd in the 
other: in the former place, the Voſſian and Palatine MISS, 
have it dizavla* in the latter, they vary not from the Editions. 


F ſt 2 « — . . t — 

„ 0 reading eaſily reſults: Egaila . fo Heſychius; EEHAs, ede 
ved MW CE Gy) maps Evpanucing* and Arcadius the Grammarian, 
„ th in his MS Tract IIe Torwy, quoted by Salmaſius; "EZ k 


roco i & dv werde. which is word for word too in ¶ he- 
odoſius's MS Epitome of Herodian's Book, called Kays, 
in the public Library at Oxford. And we met with the word 
juſt now in the Fragment of Epicharmus— 
Avcanpay Te whnpes, EEovlwy re, v Wey[8y Ris 

For the MIS there reads it Fi and it is well known, that 10 
are commonly miſtaken by Copyers for . I mylelf have had 
frequent experience of it, in ſheets from the preſs : as in my 
Notes on Callimachus, it is ſomewhere printed 7y inſtead of 
%% The ſecond miftake of Pollux's Copyers is Teiazovla 
and Tpiz Taxzvla, for Teas. Heſychius, Te. mop, 
zubdvero, Tpiaxoria, & ks Actia tinoos. Here again 1s the 
very ſame error, that the Copyers of Pollux committed; 
Tosu, inſtead of TA. For this and Egas, being foreign 
words, and not commonly underſtood in Greece, had the 
common fate of all words of that ſort; to be corrupted by 
Tranſeribers. | 

OTTKIA. So the MS. has it, inſtead of Ouſyia* and that 
is the true reading; though it is written both ways in the books 


8 . I . . . 
of the Greek Phyſicians, in the time of the Roman Empire 


Pollux, p. 216, 436. f Salmaf. de Modo Uſur. p. 256. 


when 


Now from all the three words compared together, the true 
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DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


when they ſpeak of Weights and Doſes. Photius in his M$ 
Lexicon; Ovyxiay, Tov gabe, EePowy xal 'Eniyaputy, 
Suidas: Obyxia, ei pirps, 1 gab uo. | 
The ancient Writers were content to be moderately accurate, 
m their compariſons of monies. They commonly reckoned 
the Roman Denare to be equivalent to an Attic Drachm; 
though in ſtrict examination they were not ſo. But they 
thought it better to neglect thoſe fractions, for the convenienc 
of expreſſing themſelves in round ſums; and they confidered| 
they were Hiſtorians, and not Maſters of the mint. We 
have an inſtance of this, in the very thing that now lies before 
us: where the Sicilian Money is thus adjuſted by Ariftotle, to 
the monies of Greece: „ an Ovywia,” ſays he, „“ is ons 
« Attic Chalcus ; and the Hminirprey is fix Chalci; and the 
« Litra is an AÆginæan Oboluss.“ Now, if we examine this 
rigidly, the computation cannot be true : for the Litra, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, contained x11 Attic Chalci; and yet 
was equal to an AÆginean Obolus: fo that, by this reckoning, 
the AÆginean Obolus was equal to x11 Chalci. But the gi- 
næan Obolus was to the Attic, as x is to v1; and the Attic 
Obolus had the value of viii Chalci: therefore the Æginean 
Obolus was not equal to x11 Chalci; for the proportion of x11 
to VIII 1s not the ſame with the proportion of x to vi. But, 
as I faid before, ſuch ſmall differences were negleQed by the 
old writers: and they were content, if their calculations were 


tolerably exact. Diodorus Siculus ſays: The INMenorlanipy 


of Demareta was equivalent to x Attic Drachms :” by which | 


computation, a Acxx2ulpov was equal to 11 Attic Drachms: 
But Ariſtotle computes, that a A&«aArpoy was equivalent to xi 
Aginean Oboh ; which are more than 11 Attic Drachms, 
The ſame Ariſtotle aſſigns Tpi/a ν, ., e an Obolus and a 


6 half,” as an equivalent to the Sicilian Nzwu@-* where he 


ſeems to mean the Aginean Obolus: and at that rate the 
Nauf was the fourth part of an Æginean Drachm. But, 
as the Numinus at Rome was the 1vth of the Denarius; ſo the 


NSH in Sicily ſeems to have been the 1vth of the Are 


the Azxarpo» therefore, by this reckoning, was equal to an 
{Aginean Drachm; or to one Attic Drachm and 2. And it is 


no great wonder, if Ariftotic in different Books ſhould make | 


ſuch different computations; ſince in one and the ſame para- 


4 Pollux. p. 2. 6. 436, 
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raph his accounts, as we have ſeen, are not conſiſtent. But 


the learned Salmaſius and Gronovius, inſtead of reia ii 
u Pollux, read it Tpiroy nuzeConov, © two Oboli and a half 22 


ad, if this correction be admitted, the calculation will be the 
uſter. For, a Litra being equal to an Obolus, the NSπ , 
wo Oboli and a half, will be exactly the 1vth part of the 
dur“ as the Nummus, being two Aſſes and half at 
Rome, and therefore called the Seſtertius, was the 1vth of a 
Denare. And indeed, it muſt needs be owned; whether we 
read Tpia nin GoAc Or ręi rox maroGonov, that as 1v Nummi 
made a Denarius, ſo 1v Nzppa made a Amz>ilpy* as the 
aſſage of Feſtus compared with Pollux, and the Roman ac- 
counts compared with the Sicilian, make it plain beyond con- 
noverſy. | 

The Roman TRIENS ſignified a third part of an As or of 
in ounces, the QUADRANS a Fourth, and the SEXTANS Aa 
ixth, This is certain, and needs not now to be proved. But 
jet, among the Sicilians, from whom the Romans borrowed 
thoſe words, a TPIAL is ſaid to mean three parts of the Alręa, 
or three Ounces ; not the third part of it, or four Ounces: and 
o TETPA to be four Ounces, and EKTAE to be fix Ounces : 
which makes a very wide difference between the accounts of 
he two nations. Teig X, ſays Pollux®, orp Tpizrra® 
ad again; Tpiavly onep T5 $449, that is, A TPIAL 
means three Ounces.” Terpas dnaor Teooupas yanxes, lays 
Heſychius 3 “ a TETPAE ſtands for four Ounces.” And in 
mother place, Tpiayls, op AenId ee” © a TPIAL is xx 
& Lepta.” Which is the ſame again with three Chalci or 
Ounces 3 one Chalcus containing vir Lepta. What ſhall we 
ay to this matter? muſt we diſbelieve theſe Grammarians ? 
r ſuppoſe their Copiers have done them wrong? or muſt we 
uke it at their words, that the Sicilians reckoned ſo; though 
xe do not know why ? Joſ. Scaliger ſuppoles!, that the Sici- 
lans took thoſe words in the ſame ſenſe as the Romans did: 
and that the Grammarians were miſtaking ; though,“ ſays he, 
* it is not ſo much a miſtake, as an Idiotiſm; for the vulgar 
Guſed to call a diviſion into Iv parts Tetrantes; and into 
vm, Octantes;z as we may ſee in Vitruvius.” On the 
contrary, Salmaſius maintains; That the Grammarians are 


> Pollux, p. 2. 6- 436. i Scalig. de Re Num. p. 3, 6. 
* Salmal, De Modo Uſur. p. 254, &c. 
. in 
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„ and dra for 111, 1v and x parts of x11 Ounces or Litra; 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


c“ in the right: and that the Sicilians took Tpias, and rerpat, 


& and that the Romans were to blame, for changing the 
« meaning of thoſe words; and that Vitruvius' ſenſe of them 
& js not an Idiotiſm, but the true and proper notion.” If ſo 
mean a Writer as | am may have the liberty to interpoſe, in 
the controverſy of ſuch great men ; I am perſuaded, the thing 
was thus. Both Sicilians and Romans had the ſame notion 
and uſe of the words; Tpizs and Triens, Terpas and Tetrans 
or Quadrans, FEZzx; and Sextans, mean'd the 111d, 1vth, and 
vith part of any whole whatſoever was ſpoken of; fo that, 
when they were applied to a Pound weight of x1: Ounces, 
they muſt ſignify iv, 111, and 11 Ounces. Thus far I agree 
with Scaliger; and | think, Salmaſius was quite out; when lie 
eſpouſed the other opinion, For the words themſelves refute 
him; all we have of them of this form in the diviſion of the 


Litra being only theſe three, tac, vp, and rerpxg* but, if 


ae mean'd fix Ounces, and ſo the reſt ; then we ſhould have 
had other ſuch diviſions of the Litra, zu for vil Ounces, 
extra; for vIII, Evex; for ix, Jas ſor x, ixa; for x1, On 
the other fide, if ix; ſignify the vith part of the Pound, 
that is, 11 Ounces; and the other two words, in like manner; 
then the reaſon is plain, why we have no more diviſions of it 
than thoſe three: becauſe they are the only diviſions of x11, that 


make even numbers; all the reſt producing fractions: as Ta; 


a vth of x11 Ounces would be 11 Ounces and + of an Ounce), 
enſag a viith would be 1 Ounce and 5, rds an viith would 
be 1 Ounce and +, ies a 1xth would be 1 Ounce and 3, 
dex; a xth would be x Ounce and 2, dg a xith would be 
1 Ounce and r. Theſe being all Fractions, the Sicilians 
would not coin any money of theſe ſeveral diviſions ; becauſe, 
inſtead of being uſeful, they would puzzle and confound all 
reckoning. But, if Salmaſius opinion were true, we ſhould 
certainly have had wrd, for a coin of v Ounces: for we are 
ſure, they had money of that weight; but then they did not call it 


Wer rag, but Tirsyxuor, as in the F ragment of Epicharmus} 


— EFavlws Te xa} wer 


Þ Dr. Bentley had printed it 33 Ounces and 183 too haſtily ſuppoſing 3 
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single word gevrsyxuoy is a demonſtration againſt Salma+ 
For as the Romans, taking Quadrans for a ivth part of 


paß, 
tra; : s ; 
Oonces, could not expreſs the notion of a v Ounce piece 


= Quintans, but by Quincunx ; ſo, by the way of reverſe, 
fol 5icilizns, expreſſing a v Ounce piece by werzy»40y, could 


mean Iv Ounces by rep, but the rvth part of x11 Ounces. 
nin, we are told by Pollux; that the Sicilians took FA 


i Ounces : but, according to Salmaſius, Fa; muſt mean 
1 Ounce piece; which is utterly unprobable, upon another ac- 


„in 
ning 
tion 
rans 


and at: viz, becauſe Fg would then be the ſame with e . 


that, I, as the Romans uſed Semiſſis to denote a piece of vr 
ces, ces; and had therefore no ſuch word as Sexunx : ſo the 
greeWMlians, having the word yw47.i7piov or v1 Ounces, as appears 
n leon Epicharmus, Ariſtotle, and Pollux; had no need to ſay 
fute or i for the ſame weight. It is true, in ſome MSS. 
| the Pollux it is not & a α, but dug“ and Salmaſius is pleaſed 
t, if refer that reading, as a Doriciſm, from digës. But it is 
have in one place of Pollux, that the MSS have it dig 
es, the other they all read it g. And, with ſubmiſtion, they were 


Ou thc Dorians, but the Ionians, that uſed gs for diroc*- 


und, re ſee in xx places of Herodotus. And, if the Sicilians uſed 
0:8: in Salmaſius' ſenſe, why did they not ſay reigdvyra, 


bs h for Herodotus has TpiFet for Tpiooot, as well as 
IE: for vol. U pon all accounts then, I eſpouſe the opinion of 
eo; liver ; againſt that of Salmaſius: but in the remaining part 
* tie difpute, I humbly conceive, they are both miſtaken ; 
ou 


oe, while he excuſes the uſe of pig and Terpas for 111 
d parts of x11, as an Idiotiſm; which hay be juſtified by 
d be WMltuvius : the other, while he thinks Vitruvius mutt be taken 


lian MW that ſenſe, which he eſteems the true notion of the words, 
auſe, e paſſage of Vitruvius is thus; Dividuntur Circinationes 
1 allW:rantibus in partes quatuor, vel octantibus in partes octo, 
ould WM{tis lineis *. Scaliger interprets theſe Tetrantes and 


antes to be a Square and an Octagon 1ntcribed in a circle; 
ich miſtake is ſo palpable, that it needs no refutation: 
matius ſays; Tetrans here means a thing with 1v parts, and 
dans a thing with viII. On the contrary, to me it ſeems 
dent; that Vitruvius takes Tetrans for a Quadrant, or the 

? u part of a Circle; and OQans for the viiith part. A 
ing ercle,“ ſays he; muſt be divided into Iv parts, Tetran- 


> are 
all it 


nus; 


Thi | m Vitruvins, X, 11, 5 
| | & tibus,! 
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ce tibus.” If Tetrans had mean'd all the rv parts, he would ter hu 


have ſaid Tetrantibus, but Tetrante. But there is another p Doctor, 
that plainly ſhews what he underſtands by Tetrans. Du ih the 
tc tur rotunda Circinatio; & in ea catheto reſpondens diame dank th 
& agatur: tunc ab ſummo ſub abaco inceptum in ſingi vo bet 
ce Tetrantorum actionibus dimidiatum oculi ſpatium minua could 

* donicum in eundem Tetrantem, qui eſt ſub oculo veniat WM; to H 
Here he ſuppoſes a Circle to be divided by two diamete 
right angles; that is, into iv equal parts: and theſe ty f 
he calls Tetrantorum, and one 1vth he calls Tetrantem. 
that Vitruvius' notion of Tetrans and Octans does not di 


fi d 
| profoun 
er plac 


„ 5 Fe y 
from the received notion of Quadrans among the Romans; 25 


Scaliger and Salmaſius thought. They were taken by Vit beni 
vius, and every body elſe, for the 1vth and viiith part of guru 
whole whatſoever; and all the words of that form, that eo npou 
be applied to the diviſions of the As or Libra, have the er maß 
ſame meaning: Sextans the vith part of the whole As, Tri cb, by 
the 111d, Quadrans the 1ivth : and ſo among the Sicili an © 
das, Tpiac, Terps, Otans indeed was not uſed, as adi ess tha 
of the Libra; becauſe, as I obſerved before, it would „, 
made a troubleſom fraction: but it was uſed in the diviji N m 
of other things, whether magnitude or number; as here r, &c: 
Vitruvius for the vilith part of a Circle, So AEK/ Mont 
a Sicilian word mentioned by Arcadius *, To Aa; i" B's 
ETGTH1, Ort i roornl©)> rde though it was no ſpecie * bu 
money, for the reaſon above grven; yet it was a name &, than 
meaſure and quantity, and denoted the xth part of any thi mu 
It appears then, from the whole account, that the anciffis leſs 
Romans had all their names and ſpecies of money from ux Att 
Dorians of Sicily and Italy; and continued every word in Wi Terps 
eriginal ſenſe. And becauſe money was firſt coined at Roi xLth p 
by Servius Tullius; who began his reign Olymp. L, 4. Wine of 
died Olymp. LXI, 4. and conſequently was contemporary WI" the 
Phalaris; it is a plain caſe, that in Phalaris? time, as we Ieh 
afterwards, the vicilians had thoſe ſpecies of money. | he wil 
After J had prepared this defenſe of my account of the ¶ meaſure 
cilian Talent, i obſerved z that Mr. B. in his ſecond cdihiWneans 
had made fome few additions to his remarks upon this artiſt either 
At firſt he told us; © It would not, perhaps, be difficult te reck 
offer tome emendations of Pollux, that might ſet theſe tl in the 
„right:“ bur, it ſeems, for ſome ſecret reaſons, he we | 
net oblige us with them, But in his ſecond! edition, being wlan, | 
| Atiſtopl 
® Vitruvius, iii, 2, bd Salmaſ. p. 456. : 
4 
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wer humour, © Not to be too reſerved,” ſays he, © with the 
Door, I ſhall now offer what may ſet Follux right: and [ 
wiſh the Poctor himſelf were as capable of Emendation.“ 
tank the Gentleman, for his good with : but, if he can give 
fo better emendation, than this that he bas given Pollux; 
would be no better a Director to Me, than ſomebody has 
n to Him. His firſt conjeQure is; * that & 1anavia, onep 
N do xaon, is an error of the Copy iſts; for tZxaTper P.”" 
mofound conjecture indeed! it is but borrowed from the 
place of Pollux a, where the text has it £zArea* and I 
proved above, that both places are corrupted ; and that 


true reading is iZara. Which tore,” ſays Mr. B. 


fenitied the vith part of a Litra: and ſo the reſt of the 
tmpounds of Aires, In the ſame manner.” Here our Emen- 
br makes 'EZzArpov mean © the vith part of a Litra;” 
ch, by all analogy and all examples of authors, muſt needs 
an © vi whole Litræ:“ ſo that he is out of his reckoning 
leſs than fix times ix. What thinks he of £ZdumGy, C- 
WO”, iEaxerng, Eons, thadaxtunocs, fEadpryu©0-, FdS M,, 
M more? Muft theſe fignify the vith of a Month, Day, or 
br, &c. or, as the all world has yet ſuppoſed, muſt they mean 
Months, vx Days, vi Years, and ſo on? According to 
B's wiſe computation, the AexxAa:rTpyy muſt not be ten 
de, but the tenth of a Litra; which is a hundred times 
than Ariſtotle and Pollux dreamed of. The Lesen ra- 
y muſt not be I. Litre, but the Lth of a Litra; which is 2 500 
leſs than poor Diodorus Siculus thought it, who values 
x Attic Drachms. The Priſoner's Chains, that Diphilus 
bTereaxovraAmtpe: ", mult not be xL pound weight; but 
th part of a pound: which would. not be quite to heavy, 
me of thoſe in Newgate, But of all men Ariſtophanes * 
n the moſt dangerous condition with his 
cher av N , prpnc pauprcdpuÞoper 3 
be wiſhed here for ſomething, **- that would hold the 
deaſure of 10,000 caſks:“ but Mr. B. can tell him, that 
dans no more than “ the 16,000th part of a caſk;“ ſo 
teither the Poet or Mr. B. are miſtaken a hundred millions 
te reckoning. After ſo glorious a beginning, Mr. B. tells 


. 2 SY .O S9 
n the next ſentence; “that the Sicilian Talent was a piece 


FPollux, p. 436. 4 Id, p. 215. Id. p. 215. 
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a fingic coin of Silver, and the NzpjpG> a coin of Brals; 
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of Silver, that anſwered to Lx Litrz of Braſs,” It ſe 
he cannot open his mouth, without miſtaking; for the Tal 


was no piece of Silver, nor a ſingle coin; but a 2 as a Po It 
Sterling is in Engliſh: and it was reckoned a Talent, whetl pig 
it was paid in Silver or Braſs; whether with v1 Silver A; * 
ArTp%, Or XXIV NHHNO or LX Aitpai, or CXX "Hmiairpia, EF. 
all in Faye or Ovyxias of Braſs; juſt as a Pound here is F | 
ſame, whether it be paid in Crowns, or Shillings, or H ix 
pennies, or Farthings. His very next Sentence acquaints II it 
„ That this LX Pound weight of Braſs was then divided! it c 
© xxiv pieces called Nzppoi, each Nzpu©- being equal to . ſo 
* Pounds and a half: which the Romans would have ca it; tl 
& Nummus Seſtertius ; as they would have called 1v of th icht 
64a Decuſſis.“ Here are three miſtakes, in the compaly unde 
one propoſition; ſo very fruitful is Mr. B. in thoſe hay 1: th 
productions. The Sicilian Nzpp ©» he makes to be“ a Hie it 
piece of 2 Pound and a4; which was a ſmall pieceW:tcd 
Silver, about the weight of three Pence Engliſh. Arif Chas 
ſays, the Tarentine NSHπNe O had ſtamped. upon it TAP: t 
aſtride upon a Dolphin; and there are ſeveral Silver one lily ac 
that ſort yet preſe ved, but nothing like it in Braſs. tay be 
indeed, the abſurdity of the Examiner's notion is viſible at WM7:|cnt 
view: for who would ſtamp any ſpecies of 2 pound ans, if 
weight? the heavieſt coin was but one pound ; and hig vt all 
than that they did not go. He miſtakes again, when he teadWfyhts 
us; that the Romans would have called that Braſs piece er op 
Pound and 4, a Nummus Seſtertius. For the Roman Wnrpoi 
tertius was, like the Sicilian, of Silver: © In argento, Wiki, 641 
Varro, Nummus: id à Siculis,” There was no ſuch di both, 
as Seſtertins, till the ſecond Punic War; when Silver mo one 
came into uſe, hen, he ſays, they would have called We the : 
of thoſe Braſs pieces, c a Decuſſis.“ Here he imagines, luis pl: 
Decuffis was a particular coin; which was a ſum of xn Alc ve 
or of x11 pound weight of uncoined Braſs; ſo were Trin it; 
Quinqueftis, Octuſſis, and ſo on to Centuſſis; all fums, eg, t. 
not ſpecies: though ſome learned men have mainteined ur B. hi 
to be coins, and the Seſtertius to be Braſs too; and fo mH: b. 
lead Mr. B. out of the way. In the next place, he proc by n 
to give an account, how the Sicilian Talent of xx1y Ne are, 
came to fink fo low, as x11 N3pme:* but his ſuppoſitiq e was 
being bottomed upon thoſe two miſtakes, that the Talent Wi" nytc 
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needs be all miſtakes too: and the ſuperſtructure be like 
foundation. If the Readers be not yet tired with his 
le blunders, they may ſee what work he makes of this 
age 81. 

hut the ſtrangeſt thing of all; if any thing, beſides being 
he right, can now be thought ſtrange in our Examiner; 
de flat contradiction between this new addition and what 
B. had faid here before. The old part is to prove, that [479] 
low Sicilian Talent is a mere figment; the new is to 
je it probable, that there was a low Talent; and to ſhew 
it came to be ſo: the old decries the paſſage of Pollux, 


to . {0 obſcure and interpolated,” that nothing canbe made P. 88. 
cat; the new offers to clear it up, and “ to ſet the thing 

f thiWrght ;” to make way for the low value of the Talent: the, 3 
pals WY indervalues Feſtus, and corrects it 3000 Denares, inſtead *Þ 4 
haz the new eſpouſes the preſent reading 3, and would re- 


cle it with other Writers; in the old, the FA is in- F. 30. 
reted vi Litræ; in the new, it is but 11: in the old, 
ke has good reaſon not to admit that the Sicilian NSπα P. 79. 
nas the ſame with the Roman Seftertius;” in the new, he 
fly admits and plainly ſuppoſes it: in the old, “a Talent P. 89. 
tay be Braſs, and equal to a Litra;“ in the new, the 
Talent is a piece of Silver; and anſwers to LX Litre.” 
*, if the old text had been caſhiered, and ftruck out, we 
it allow this new addition as the Examiner's ſecond 
whts; and give him the common right of changing his 
mer opinion upon better conſideration. But, as if it were 
mrpoſe to amaze and aftoniſh his Readers, the old text 
ads ſtill as it did; and the new piece is clap'd into it, as if 
both conſiſted very well, and ſuited together. We have 
| one inſtance before* 5 where his Text and his Margin, 
the two faces of Janus, look quite contrary ways : but 
lis place, not only the Margin is at war with the Text; 
the very Text too, by another addition, has a Civil War 


Ire tain itſelf, Now the Readers perhaps may be inclined to 
ns, ed, that ſome Aſſiſtent was over-officious here, and that 
ed UB. b. himſelf would not blow hot and cold with the fame [479] 
aß eh: but I would adviſe them not to be too raſh ; but to 


m by my example, how feeble all ſuch arguments from 
Wn are, in things that concern the Examiner. However, if 
te was any ſuch Aſſiſtent, that put in a finger here; I muſt 
8 mytelf obliged to him: for though he bungled grievouſſy 


© Sec hete, p. 120. * P. 89. 
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in his work, yet his deſign was wholly on my fide; to ace 


for the low Sicilian Talent, and to avoid all that Mr, B. horus 
written about it before. And I am the more confirmed if denc 
my opinion, that he was againſt Mr. B. becauſe I find MI 
playing mere booty with him; “ Suppoſe,” ſays he, Hence 
cc was a Sicilian Talent of this low value; yet, when a T nut at 
as fimply mentioned, it muſt mean the common Tae k!. 
cc made up of 60 Minz, and thoſe divided each into 1 1 


& Drachmæ, and theſe into Oboh.” This looks now | 
a ſalvo, to come-off with Mr. B. and to reconcile the n 
piece and the old together; but it is perfectly a banter u 


Rana 


Quld 


him, and ſeems defigned for a piece of nonſenſe! for ram 
meaning of it is exactly thus: “ Though & current Ta to v 
4 in Sicily was but worth about half a Crown; yet yl ali 
cc a Talent was mentioned in Sicily, it muſt mean 180 Pou eiche 
« Sterling.” But we may expect to have this paſfage clea ¶caſio 
cc when Mr. B. and the Aſſiſtent next fee one another ;” ; "If 
then too he may pleaſe to reſolve, whether he will ſtill op me 
my account of the Sicthan Money; or, if not, renounce, cer. 
he promiſes, not © fome particular Epiſtles only; but WF ded 
& whole Set of them.“ 9 2304 bout 
| hat CC 
XV. x extt 
5 | | PO 
UT, to let paſs all farther arguments from vo fc 
and language; to me the very matter and buſinſiſ® h 
of the Letters ſufficiently difcovers them to be an erm 
ofture. What force of wit and ſpirit in the ſtyfo"s" 
what lively painting of humour, ſome fancy they Mchea 
cern there; I will not examine nor diſpute. But, iſ Vi: 
thinks, little ſenſe and judgement is ſhewn in the grovhſ!: * 
work and ſubject of them. What an improbable Med 
abſurd ſtory is that of the LIV Epiſtle ! Steſichorus Mp 
born at Himera ; but he chanced to die at Catana cond 
hundred miles diſtance from home, quite acroſs Wi '9ilc 
Ifland. There he was buried; and a noble Monum hd 
made for him“. Thus far the Sophiſt had read co 
good Authors. Now, upon this, he introduces WF" 
Himerenſes, fo enraged at the others for having 8s 2 


* Suidas TIzvT& 3x3we & E797 
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9 * rus aſhes; that nothing leſs will ſerve them, than 
wen denouncing war, and ſacking their city.“ And pre- 
d an embaſſy is ſent to Phalaris, to deſire his aſ- 
te ence: who, like a generous ally, promiſes them 


ut arms and men and money they would: but, withal, 
inkles a little duſt among the bees; adviſing them to 
der counſels, and propoſing this expedient; That 
dana ſhould have Steſichorus' tomb, and Himera 
uld build a Temple to him. Now was ever any 
camator's theme ſo extravagantly put? What? to 
to war upon fo ſlight an occaſion; and to call-in too 
e aſſiſtence of the Tyrant? Had they ſo ſoon forgotten 


ahon they would have afked ſuccour of Phalaris, 
ſuaded © them by the Fable of the Horſe and his 
der. Our Sophiſt had heard, that Seven Cities con- 
ud about Homer; and ſo Two might go to blows 
out another Poet. But there is a difference between 
ut contention, and this fighting in earneſt. He is 
extravagant too, in the honours he would raiſe to 
s Poet's memory; nothing leſs than a Temple and 


s his ſtatue ſtill extant at Himera (then called 
herme); which, one would think, was honour 
wgeh. But a Sophiſt can build Temples in the air, 
cheaply and eaſily ; as fome others do Caſtles, | 

What an inconſiſtency is there between the LI and 
ix Epiſtles! In the former, he declares his immortal 
red to one Python; who, after Phalaris' flight from 
lipalza, would have perſuaded his wife Erythia to a 
cond marriage with himſelf : but, ſeeing her reſolved 
follow her huſband, he poiſoned her. Now this 
fuld be no long time after his baniſhment ; for then 


W 
cad WW: could not have wanted opportunities of following 
es in. But in the Lxix Epiſtle we have her alive again, 


iz after that Phalaris had been Tyrant of Agri- 


y Atiſtot. Rher. I. ii. - 


kification, Cicero tells us, that in his days there 
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efichorus* own counſel! ? who, when upon another 
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portunity and power to effect that deſign. Beſides, 
the Lxix Letter, ſhe is at Crete with her ſon; and 
the LI, ſhe is poiſoned (I ſuppoſe) at Aſtypalæa; 
there her poiſoner dwelt: and it is expreſsly faid, ( 
deſigned, but could not follow her huſband. Whi 
ſeems an intimation, that the Sophiſt believed Af 
palza to be a city in Crete, It is certain, that 
Editors of Phalaris, by comparing theſe two paſſag 
together, made that diſcovery in Geography : for 
could not be learn'd any where elſe; and it is an ad 
rable token, both that the Epiſtles are old and genuin 
and that the Commentators are not inferior to, nor 
worthy of, their Author. | | 
What a ſcene of putid and ſenſeleſs formality : 
the LXX11X, LXXIX, and CXL1v Epiſtles ! Nicocles a4 
racuſian, a man of the higheſt rank and quality, ſen 
his own brother a hundred miles, with a requeſt 
Phalaris; That He would fend to Steſichorus anot 
hundred miles, and beg the favour of a copy of ver 
upon Cleariſta his wife, who was lately dead. Phala 
accordingly ſends to Himera with mighty applicat 
and addreſs, and ſoon after writes a ſecond letter 
thanks for ſo ſingular a kindneſs. Upon the fame 
this, one Pelopidas entreats him, that he would proc 
the like favour for a friend of his-; but meets wit 
repulſe. Now, whether there was any Poem up 
Cleariſta among the Works of Steſichorus, whence 0 
Sophiſt might take the plot and ground-work of | 
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E Ep. Izv. 
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TY MATTER OF FEE EPISTLES.. 


1; or whether all is entirely his own invention and 
nufacture; I will not pretend to gueſs. But let 
pe believe that can, that ſuch ſtuff as this buſted the 
aof the Tyrant: at leſt they muſt confeſs then, 
ugh the Letters would repreſent him as a great ad- 
rer and judge too of Poetry ; that he was a mere 
Afinus ad Lyram :” for, in the Lxx1x Epiſtle, he 
ls this Poem upon Clearifta pi; and perudiav, which 


0 uſt here (as it almoſt ever does) ſianify a Lyric Ode; 
1. it is ſpoken of Steſichorus, a Melic or Lyric Poet. 
1 ein the cxL1tv he calls it an Elegy, eye, which 


$ different from uh, as Theognis is from Pindar, 
Tibullus from Horace. What? the ſame copy of 
res both an Ode and an Elegy? Could not ſome 
s' acquaintance with Steſichorus teach him the very 
mes? But to forgive Him, or rather the Sophiſt, 
ch an egregious piece of dullneſs; why, forfooth, fo 
uch ado, why ſuch a vaſt way about, to obtain a few 


borus ; and at the price of ſome preſent have met with 


cchylides, Simonides, Pindar, got their livelihood by 
e Muſcs ? So that, to uſe Phalaris' interceſſion, beſides 


4 delay and unneceſſary trouble to both, was to de- 
ud the Poet of his fee. 


Nay, certainly, they might have employed any hand 
cher than Phalaris': for, begging pardon of the 
piſtles, I ſuſpect all to be a cheat about Steſichorus” 
endſhip with him; for the Poet, out of common 
atitude, muſt needs have celebrated it in ſome of 
Works. But that he did not, the Letters them- 
hes are, in this point, a ſufficient witneſs. For, in 
Xx Ix, Phalaris is feigned to entreat him, not once 


une 
, mention his name in his Books, This was a fly 
ch of our Sophiſt, to prevent ſo ſhrewd an objection 


dn Steſichorus? ſilence as to any friendſhip at all with 
mm. But that cunning ſhall not ſerve his turn. For 
lat if Phalaris had really wiſhed him to decline men- 
Dd4 tioning 


ſes? Could not they have written directly to Steſi- 


tf ſucceſs? Do not we know; that all of that ſtring, 
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pardoned, In the Lxx1v Letter, the Tyrant proclat 


an embaſ} iy from Phalaris to Delphi for the dedicat 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS 


tioning his name? Steſichorus knew the world x 
enouzh; that thoſe ſort of requeſts are but a mac 
ſimulation ; and a diſobedience would have been ex 


ters! 


and glories to his enemy Orſilochus, that Pythaga it wo 
had ſtayed five months with him: why ſhould oy [the | 
ſcek to conceal from poſterity the twelve years f tles 
liarity with Steſichorus? Pindar, exhorting Hiero idle 


Tyrant of Syracuſe to be kind to Poets and men m ac 


letters, tells him how Crœſus had immortal praiſe Nn C 
his friendſhip and bounty to them; © but the mem s: » 
46 of that cruel and inhoſpitable Phalaris was hat iptio! 
« and curſed every where 4,” How could Pindar kWMricu! 
ſaid this; had he heard of his extraordinary dearnfſſÞions 
with Steſichorus? For their acquaintance, according fee 
the Letters, was as memorable and as glorious ; as ti cor 
of Crœſus with Atop and Solon, So that Pindi his 
had he known it, for that ſole kindneſs to his fell8Wih hi 
Poet, would have forborne ſo vile a character. P bects 
in his ſecond Epiſtle, recounts to Dionyſtus ſome c ſtat 
brated friendſhips of learned men with Tyrants prop 
Magiſtrates; Simonides' with Hiero and Pauſa ni; qu 
Thales“ with Periander, Anaxagoras' with PericlW buſi 


Solon's and others? with Craeſus. Now, how could 
have miſſed, had he ever heard of it, this of St 
chorus with Phalaris ? being tranſacted in Sicily, 
ſo a moſt proper and domeſtic example. If you 
the infamy of Phalaris made him decline that odi 
inſtance : in that very word, you pronounce our Epi 
to be ſpurious. For, if they had been known 
Plato; even Phalaris would have appeared as moder 
a Tyrant, as Dionyſius himſelf. 15 , that fe 


of the brazen bun makes an Oration in his praiſe, 
Iſocrates does f Buſiris; where, without doubt, 
has * all the ſtories he knew, for topics of. 
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THE MATTER OF THE EPISTLES. 


mendation : but he has not one word of his friend- 
o with Steſichorus. Nor, indeed, has any body elle. 
Id do not you yet begin to ſufpect the credit of the 
lers? 


ago [t would be endleſs to proſecute this part; and ſhew 
ei te ſillineſs and impertinency in the matter of the 
f tles: for, take them in the whole bulk, they are 

p 1 155 
'0 idle of common places; without any life or ſpirit 


m action and circumſtance. Do but caſt your eye 
on Cicero's Letters, or any States- man's, as Phalaris 

what lively characters of men are there! what de- 
iptions of place! what notifications of time! what 
wticularity of circumſtances! what multiplicity of 
fiens and events | When you return to theſe again, 
w feel, by the emptineſs and deadneſs of them, that 
u converſe with ſome dreaming Pedant with his elbow 
his deſk; not with an active, ambitious Tyrant, 
th his hand on his ſword, commanding a million of 
hects, All that takes or affects you, is a ſtiffneſs 
q ſtatelineſs and operoſeneſs of ftyle : but, as that is 
proper and unbecoming in all Epiſtles, ſo eſpecially 
5 quite aliene from the character of Phalaris ; a man 
# buſineſs and diſpach. 


R. B. begins the Examination of this article, with a 
pedantic digreſſion and common place about Pedantry ; 
nich ] will not now meddle with, but reſerve for a more 
proper place; that I may not, as he has done, interrupt the 
buhneſs of this Section with an impertinent excurſion, that 


1 manner of relation to it. : 

rue firſt abſurdity that I noted, in the matter of the Epiſtles, 
des © the Himerzans going to WAR with the Catanæans 
fei bout Steſichorus' aſhes ; and calling-in Phalaris to their 


ſe, WW kc it.” Now the Examiner pretends to anſwer this; but, 
, zun greater craft than ingenuity, he drops the principal part 
{ WW © What is there,” ſays he, © in this ſtory, either abſurd, 


er improbable z that the Himerzans ſhould be ſo concerned 
to get the aſhes of Stefichorus, and the Catanæans to keep 
chem?!“ What I, from the Epiſtles, called“ a war and 
FO “ {cking 


 afiftence, againſt Steſichorus' own advice in a caſe exactly 
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0 1 

& ſacking of a City f,” and a dependence upon the. moſt bru 
of Fyrants; our Honourable Examiner ſtiles “ a Conceri Hor 
and ſays not one word about the © going to War,” But ober. 
tells us, This very thing happened afterwards in the c Home 
« of Euripides; whoſe bones the Athenians ſent a fole much 
« embaſſy to Macedonia to retrieve :. but their requeſt in the 
cc denied.” And is this the © very thing,” and the fal I 
caſe, with that in the Epiſtles? It is fo far from being t Fpitar 
1200 , 


very thing” that one can hardly pick- out a more pro 
inſtance to refute the Epiſtles! for, as the Athenians met wj 
a denial, when they demanded Euripides' aſhes; and yet 
clared no war upon that account, nor committed the | 
hoftilities ; ſo likewiſe the Himeræans would never go to u 
upon fo {light an occaſion; eſpecially againſt a powerful « 
that had the ſame original with their own : both colonies bei 
founded 4 the Chalcidians of Eubœa. After this, he 
forms us, from Pauſanias; That the Athenians built a nol 
© monument to Euripides :” but neither Pauſanias 


kilopatc 
rna K 
liſhed 
perus, 


h. W 


Thomas Magiſter, who are the only authors, I ſuppoſe, Home 
ſpeak of it; ſay a word of its nobility: but the one calls" Ph. 
barely Mvjuz Evpirids xeove, and the other, erοννν batte 
without a word in its commendation. Then he tells us, 0 mer ? 
of Plutarch; That the Orchomenians endeavoured all th of 
“ could to get Heſiod's bones; but the Locrians, that h media 
ce them, would not be prevailed upon to part with them his! 
And here again he puts a force upon his author; and mas t 
him ſay more than he really does: but though the caſe we 3 
ed afte 


ſo, as he repreſents it, it would be, as the moſt of his are, 


good argument againſt himſelf. For, as the Orchomenis Alexa! 


did not go to war upon it, though the very Oracle adviih build 
them to fetch Heſiod's bones; ſo the Himeræans would e da 
have run that hazard for the ſake of Steſichorus'. | puld ne 
I had blamed the Epiſtles, for raifing « a Temple!“ Put w. 
Stefichorus ; which the Examiner juſtifies from “ the ſever" give 
* Temples erected to Homer, at Smyrna and in other place "** 4 
c which the Doctor,“ fays he, © knew nothing of; thou ane 
« it be no ſecret even to the firſt beginners of learning.” WW 3799" 
is a good proof indeed, that “ the firſt beginners” may kno tabitar 
this thing; becauſe our Examiner knows it. But there e the! 
dero, 


another thing, that perceive even He knows nothing of 
| Wi declare 


f Ep. 54. ES vv wor ity TixtAſæ. 
8 Pauſan. p. 2. h Thom, Mag. vita Eurip. p. 100. 
i Ep. 54. News ira) ET101 968. 
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n Homer's caſe and Stefichorus? have no relation to one 
uber. For, I pray, at what time were the Temples built 
Homer? It was a long tine, be{ore he was honoured with 
nuch as an Epitaph. He was buried,” ſays Herodotus, 
in the Iſland Ios; vat U5epov woham yoewww, and a LONG 


fyitaph upon him®,” As for his Temple at Smyrna, which 
bol, Cicero, and others mention, it muſt needs be as 
ant as the city itſelf; and that was built by Antigonus and 
timachus fix or ſeven hundred years after the Poet's time: 
| old city having been ruined and deſolate for 400 years 
ether. And then the Temple at Alexandria, that Ptolemee 


o vil: : 
ei opator erected to his memory, was later than that at 
bei yman; and the marble of Homer's Apotheoſis, which is 


liſhed with an ample Commentary by the very learned 
werus, may be reaſonably ſuppoſed to be later than them 
n. What has the Examiner gotten, therefore, by his inſtances 
Homer's Temples? They are all near ccc years younger 
kn Phalaris and Steſichorus; and if a cuſtom obtained in 
w latter age, will he infer, that it was uſed too in the 
mer? or will he compare the fame of Stefichorus with the 
bry of Homer? or will he ſuppoſe that Steſichorus could 
mediately obtein thoſe honours; which Homer did — 
| his Books had laſted vr centuries; when he was numbere 

wong the ancient heroes? This is ſo poor an excuſe for the 
whiſt ; that it is a farther detection of him: for, fince he 
d after Ptolemee's time, and had heard of Homer's Temples 
Alexandria and Smyrna, it might eaſily come into his head 
build the like for Stefichorus: but the true Phalaris, in 
ſe days even Homer himſelf had no Temple erected to him, 
vld never have thought of it. 

But what a moroſe piece of critic is that ; where he will 
t gire me leave to ſay, as others have done; That Himera 

was afterwards called Therme ?” Becauſe forſooth Dio— 

us and Cicero ſay, they were not built upon the ſame ſpot 

ground. And yet Diodorus himſelf expreſsly calls the 

mabitants of Therme, Himerzans": and Scipio, when he 

we them the ſtatues that formerly belonged to Himera; and 

Nero, when he tells that ſtory of Scipio, do both as good 

$ G&clare, that they looked upon them as the ſame city. Po- 


Herod, vita Homeri. 1 Strabo. p. 646. 
r Elian, xiii, 22, >» Diod. p. 280. 
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cho CO 
wiſe is 
Govern 
the Let 


lybius therefore joins both words together, and calls t 
Ocpruwy Tow Ii and fo Ptolemee, Orppunl "Inepa nd 
which Cluverius correQs Tucpaiz:s' and fo an inſcription 
Gruter ?, COL. AVG. HIMAERAFORVM. THERMIT, And! 


may not fay Himera was called Thermæ, becauſe they E a 
not upon the ſame ſpot; J muſt not ſay neither, what eye aid 
body has ſaid, that Naxos was called Taurominium, nor t "7 f 
Sybaris was called Thurii; no, nor that Smyrna was call, abt 
Smyrna, nor Magnefia called Magneſia; for the ney to * TR; 
of thoſe names were as remote from the old ones, as Ther + con 
from Himera, | 4 

I had charged the Letters with inconſiſtency; becauſe the gy 
makes Phalaris' wife to have been poiſoned at Aſtypalæz, { . Tp 
after her huſband's flight: but the Lxixth makes her alive ue 
Crete many years after, when Phalaris was grown old in b. afl 
Monarchy at Agrigentum. Mr. B. is pleaſed to reply, “ TI With 
„here | make an unreaſonable ſuppoſition ; that the Lew... to 
“ muſt have been written in the ſame order, that they n " his 
« ſtand; for, if that do not take place, there is no mani, ot. 
& of inconſiſtency between theſe two Epiſtles,” Now ul * A 
name ought to be given to ſuch a Writer as this is; who p is in. 


[492] 


P, 103. 


varicates ſo notoriouſly, in a caſe as plain as the ſun? did le 
make ſuch a ſuppoſition, that the Letters were written in 
order they are printed? had I not expreſsly ſuppoſed in 
Ivth article, that the Lxxxvth Letter might be written beit 
the Lxxx1vth; nay, before the xxth ; nay, before the very 


ne! 
unnat 
gemen 
Mr. ! 


of alls? And is it nat viſible and plain to any man of ſe | — 
that I place the iconſiſtency here, not upon the Order of t 4 ] 


epiſtles ; but upon the differences of place and time? I wo 
atk hun now, in his own language ; * Was the pleaſure 
6. forging this imaginary ſupp;/i:ion, which is worthy of hu 
& felf, and none of mine; an equivalent to the ſhame 
& heing told of it?“ | 

But he tells me, © I make four other ſuppoſitions; wil 
& have not the leſt countenance from the Epiſtles, or al 
„ other Hiſtory.” What the Examiner will grant or den 
to me is indifferent: but I appeal to others; H every part 
cular that I ſaid there, may not be fairly gathered from! 
Letters themſelves, ** Phalaris fled from Aftypalza* ;” © 
„ wife, endeavouring to follow him, was poitoned by Pythvl 


e {he 
It on. 
temp 
tlemar 
uſed t 
ucce (+ 
it ſee 
| thy 
Bide {ui 
wo 

red C 
WA, 


o Polyb. p. 24. r Gruter. p. 433. Ib. 8 
9 See here, p. 104. | k Ep. 4, 49. ; 
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tho courted her to a ſecond marriage? Again, “ His 
riſe is alive in Crete; when Phalaris had long poffeſſed the 
Government of Agricentum*,” All this is plainly affirmed 
the Letters. Now, if Aſtypalæa was not a town of Crete, 
fan iſland of the Sporades, as T have proved already againſt 
Faris“ Editors; then, if ſhe was poifoned at Aſtypalæa, 


$ t 

T0 
tion 
nd 1 


"ould not afterwards be alive in Crete. And, if the was 
be for endeavouring to follow her huſband, which cannot 
ci nably be ſuppoſed to be very long after his flight; ſhe 
tog J not be yet alive, when he Was grown old in Sicily. E 


it confeſs, that theſe two accounts are ſtill in my opinion 
mf/lencies, But Mr. B. and T may have very different 
tons of what deſerves to be called by that name: for his 


ts mination flatly contradicts his own Index to Phalaris; and 
© IP blargin, in more places than one, is directly oppoſite to his 
1 xt; and yet he ſeems not to apprehend them to be inconſſiam 


with another: for he has made no retractation of his 


Le... 0 Phalaris; aud has made his Margin keep company 
f lis Text, as if they were very good frlends. 
5 Hy other exception againſt” tlie Epiftles was the Sophiſt's 


fird conduct about Nicocles' addrefs to Phalaris; to obtein 
his intoreeffion a copy of verſes from Steſichorus. But the 
miner “ proteſts, he ean ſee no harm, nor any thing 
unnatural in it.“ Now, this being a matter of mere 
gement, and no comtroverſy of fact; I am not ſurprized to 


h when a thing is once brought to that iſſue, it is in vain 
chpute farther about it; but we muſt refer the whole matter 


te thort notice of the particulars, that his argument is 
ton, He ſays; Phalaris was not ſucceſsful in a ſecond 
tempt upon Stefichorus, at the inſtance of a Sicilian gen- 
leman,” But it is plain from the Epiſtle itſelf *, that Phalaris 
ucd to make a ſecond attempt; ſo that the Gentleman was 
ceſsful with Phalaris, not Phalaris with Stefiehorus. Mr. 
1.1" ies, does not know his own favourite Book; and yet 
that deſpiſe it, and believe it not worth the reading; had 
aue ſuch a miſtake about it, as this is: he would have given 
two whole pages in aggravation of the fault; and have 
med out his grizmace and bunter profuſely upon ſo worthy a 


heck. 


Ib, 51. 1 Ib. 6g. - Ep. 65. 
But, 


Mr. B. and myſelf have ſuch different opinions about it. 


the Readers, that have taſte and ſkill. I ſhall only take 
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TH 
But, he finds, I have high thoughts of Phalaris ;” beca de has 
I ſaid, ſuch ſtuff as Steſichorus! verſes did not buly his hea C in 


They were not “ high thoughts” of his great monarch 
but hard ones of his cruelty and barbarity, that made | 
ſuppoſe, ſuch matters did not buſy his head. Mr. B. t 
might have ſaved that diminiſhing character that he gives h- 
of Phalaris' power. One may gueſs it was much againſt | 
mind, to depreſs his Sicilian Prince : but his anger -agai 


| | : | or ar 
his Antagoniſt was ſtronger, here than his ſenſe of Loyalfl .. 7 
But let us ſee how he manages! “ He was oy * pe nor 
Prince,“ he ſays, © of one town in Sicily.“ I percei Tyra 


he has not loſt all his former reſpect for him; he will m; 
him a Prince ftill, though it be but a petty, one, But why 
ill-natured, as to allow him but one ſingle town, Agrigentur 
and in that fingle town too to take away half of his ſubjec 
What will he. do. therefore with Suidas; who makes b 


„ Tyrant of all Sicily *? or with Diogenianus ; who affr "th 
& That he ſubdued the City and Country of Leontini*? | / | 
with Polyænus; who makes him“ conquer the Sicanians, all” g 
6 take Oueſſa (or rather Ineſſa) their capital city ?” or w 1 

: ; | 7 ently by 
Diodorus ?; who informs us, that he had two caſtles, Ex. -..; 
Aopos, and Parapioy, in the territories of Gela, a day's jou et han- 
from Agrigentum ? or, laſtly, what will he do with , ar; 
Epiſties themſelves; which pretend he vanquiſhed the Leontiſi Son; 
and the Tauromenites and Zanclzans their allies *? If! urgus 
B. pleaſes to take all theſe into the account, he may all ne reſt 
his Prince to have been maſter of “ a Million of ſubject nordin 
though Agrigentum ſhould not be fo populous, as Laertius ¶ have «; 
preſents it. And why now would Mr. B. deal ſo unkin , Caidi⸗ 
with him, to make him “ a petty prince of one city oni poor e, 
when ſuch credible Authors aſſign him many more? Is lens; 
not, as I have often obſerved, a certain fatality in this Gave! 
tleman's errors; fo that, whether he talks for Phalaris Wrians 
againſt him, on both ſides he is always miſtaken ? ry burc 

He goes on, and tells me; © That there have been TyraW:1:& m 
c with many millions of ſubjects, that have employed the): Exai 
< ſelves about Poems. Has not the Doctor ſeen,” ſays Noning 
&« the Fragments of Auguſtus' Letters to Horace;  prelliM.: he w 
and obliging that Poet to write?” Never was piece BS nuſt n. 
hiſtory more aptly applied: I can heartily now forgive M made a 

w Suid. Og. ro αναẽ‘GM Dare Nleg dNng. Ariſt. P 
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he has faid about Me; when I fee how judicious and exact 
s in beſtowing names and characters. Phalaris is a Si- 
kn Prince with him; and Auguſtus is a Tyrant. Methinks 
; Dionyſius, Tyrant of Syracuſe, had been a nearer and 
rer compariſon: for he was ſo concerned with Poets 
poems; that he not only had ſeveral Poets in his 
un, but himſelf made ſeveral Tragedies. Though even 
or any other ſuch inſtance had been wholly impertinent; 
, as I ſaid, it was not Phalaris' uu. but his barbarity 
ignorance, (being an illiterate Publican, before he uſurped 
Tyranny) that makes his dealings with Stc{ichorus, for 
hes of verſes, to be ſo improbable and abſurd, 

gut“ a preſent,” he ſays, “ had been an improper means 
to obtein verſes of Steſichorus; for he was one of the 
reateſt men of Sicily.“ This is a new piece of hiſtory ; 
Uto be ſure he takes care to make it out well. Yes, by 
very good arguments: Firſt, “ becauſe, as Suidas tells 
lim, his brother Helianax was Nowelern, a Lawgiver.“ 
5 no doubt of it, if he was a Lawgiver, he muſt conſe- 
tunately ; that the Legiſlative Power was not always in ſuch 
at hands, as it is now a-days: ** The beſt Law-makers,” 
js Ariſtotle, „were of the MIDDLE rank of citizens; for 
Solon was ſuch a one, as appears by his Poems; and Ly- 


1 curgus, for he was no king; and Charoncas, and MosT of 
Ade reſt.” Even Ariſtotle himſelf, whoſe nobility was not 


nordinary, made Laws for the Abderitans © ; Zaleucus, as 
have ſeen above, was but a Shepherd and a Slave; Eudoxus 
: Cnidian made Laws to his own citizens“; and yet he was 
poor ©, that Theomedon a Phyſician bore his charges at 
lens; and his friends made a purſe for him, when he was 
travel to AÆgypt. And Protagoras was Lawgiver to the 
wrians* ; and yet at firſt he was no better than a Porter to 
ny burdenss, Why then muſt Steſichorus be one of the 
ateſt men in Sicily; becaute he had a brother a Lawgiver ? 
le Examiner, we ice, will ſtill be true to his old way of 
oning : for one may fairly infer the very 8 it; 
kt he was but of middle and ordinary quality. ell, but 
muſt needs be one of the greateſt men there; becauſe he 
made an apologue to the Himeræans againft Phalaris, about 


 Ariſt, Polit. iv, 11. c Laert, Plutarch. c. Colotem. 

Laert. Plut. ibid. © Laert. t Ibid, 

1% Bajulus,” Oo2woGipa;s Gellius, v, 3» 
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ently be a Member of Parliament. But it falls out un- 
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Greece, than Homer had before him; and Simonides and ot 


P. 106, 


107. 
«© ferred ſomething in favour of the Letters. Firſt,” he fi 
-« @ Sophift would not have confounded the words,” Tr 

a learned Soplrift would not have written ſuch ſorry Epiſ 
as a judicious man would not have publiſhed them: but 


*<c not think himſelf obliged to write with all the exactneſſ 


ſpeaking improperly. But let Mr. B. be as good a Cou 
as he pleafes : I am now to confider him only in his capal 
of a Critic. . I ſhall proceed therefore to his next rema 


P, 107. 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARTS, TH 
„ the Horle and his Rider, and the Stag®.” And is that 
A proof of his wealth and greatneſs ; above the low temptati 
of money and preſents? Menenius Agrippa made ſuch anot 
apologue te the Romans i; and yet he was ſo very poor, t 
he left not enough to bury him. There is another apole 
too, of /Eſop's, mentioned by Ariftotle, in the very pl 
where he tells Steſichorus“: and if Afop, a poor Slave 4 
make apologues at Samos, relating to public affairs; 
muſt Steſichorus apologue at Himera prove bim ohe of 
© greateit men in Sicily?“ The Arundel Marble gives u 
date, when Stefichoras the Poet Eis Thy EXxads air 
cc went into Greece,” Now us Exadda Gp, h mean 
travel into Greece to get money; © as his brother Poets d 
«© who were to make their fortunes by their pen.“ W 
Homer was very poor, fays Herodotus &, ſome perſuaded | 
ele 19 ED fiat, © to go into Greecez” and he 
ſigned it: but died in Tos, before he began the voyage. 

rhe Readers will be apt to ſuſpect, for all the greatueſt 
Mr. B. dreams of; that Steſichorus had no other errand 
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after him. | | 

I had made another eenſure upon the Epiſtles z © for call 
« the ſame copy of verſes both Mix@- and EN, 1 
Examiner replies, That, by the different caſt of His he 
« he ſhould have reaſoned juſt the other way; and have 


mock Phalaris is a Sophiſt of that fize, that no Kind of blu 
is below his character. But © a Prince,” ſays Mr. B. “ mt 


« ? þ 
fad Sui 
morant 

ils it E 
mes, the 
Hexametre 
Loitaph 2 
' cients,? 
uſed E 


%a Scholar.” This is juſt the ſecond part of his comple 
to Queen Elizabeth: he is reſolved, it ſeems, to fan 
for Princes, and maintein for them a royal prerogative 


| Fe Phalaris called it an *FAzyzioy, when he aſked! 
-*<6 Stefichorus ; and knew not what meaſure it would be | 
| | n Herod, 
h Ariſt Rhet. ii, 2. Livy, ii. i Suid, v 


k Herod, Vita Homeri. 8 1 See here, p- 259. 0 Schol. 5 
f 10 TR 


THE MATTER OF THE EPtSTLEE. 

ut when he had it, and ſaw it was Lyric, he then called if 
nn. Who can deny now, but this is ſhatply ob- 
med ? but there is one incohivenience ifi it; tliat, while he is 
ful of the Prince's reputation, he betrays the Pbet's. For 
u Elegy, in the proper ſenſe of the wotd (as this excuſe ſup- 
), was beſpoken of Steſichdrus; why ſhould he make a 
e Poem; inſtead of it? This had been juſt like the Sign- 
nter; that, whatſoever was beſpoken of him, whethet a Lion 
tz Dolphin, always painted a Roſe: But Mr. B; will prove; 
That EN and *Eazytiov had a looſer ſetife thin what the 
Grammarians_ put upon them; becauſe Dion Chryſoſtom 
alls Heroic Verſes on Sardatiapalusg Tomb EN,. But 
ere is a figure of Rhetoric here, called Self-contradiCtiony 
ut is very frequent in our Examiner's feaſdnings. For he 
{ newly ſaid, © A Sophiſt could hot miſtake EA 
the diſtin ſenſe of which was ſo well ſettled before his 
time by the Grammmarians;“ and now he produces Dion 
kryſoſtoth, (whoz as he tells us, was ““ as errant a Sophiſt 
nd Declamer as ever was) employing it it a looſer meaning; 
than what the Grammariahs put upon it.” But, to let this 
i what he teaches us here about “ the diſtin ſenſe that 


the Grammirians ſettled upon it;“ is but a caſt of his own . 


boſe arid unſettled ſenſe.” For the Granimariaris knew 
fl enough, that Es- was taken for Epitaph; even 
out a pentamette in it. They could learn that, out of 
krodotus; among others; when he tells them, „ "That the 
12 of Ios, t taryticy red fmiypaibay, wrote this Elegy 
on Homer's Tomb m: | be 

*® Ex hade Thy lei tefaAt tart yaa Ronald. 

* AvJo3y "Hptiwy o ro dioy Ounpo. 5 
bd Suidas , one of thoſe Grammarians; could not be 
porant of this; for he cites the very ſatie Epitaph, and 
Ms it "Extyticy, The caſe is no more than this: in the old 
des, they generally made their Epitaphs in a fingle diſtich, 
Exametre and Peritametrez whence in proceſs of time an 
Itaph at large came to be called *Excytiov. ©* The An- 
cients,” ſays the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius Rhodius 2; 
uſed 'Exryeiz for inſcriptions upon tombs.” Ta ecyriaeg 


n Herod. Vita Homeri. 
Suid. v. *Openeos. 3 5 Ys 
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ſays Lycurgus the Orator v, Tx envytypapuiva iv Toi; une 
But what advantage is this now to Mr. B. and his Phalaril 
An Exeytioy of all Hexametres is as remote from a Ly 


Song, as if it was mixed with Pentameters. So that Bey 


and Mie cannot yet be uſed for the ſame copy of ver{elfi 


but by that privilege of making Soleciſms, that Mr. B. wo 
vindicate to Princes. 

But his next proof perhaps may be better: “ for a nig 
< ingale,” he ſays, in Ariſtophanes' AvEs, is ſaid to fi 
<< EI, and by and by thoſe very "Eazy are called Miy 
This indeed carries both ſurprize and demonſtration along wi 
it, What a ſtrange reach of fanſy has our Examiner! W 
but he could ever have thought on this pretty argument fic 
a Nightingale? Let us put it into a ſyllogiſm: © A Nightingt 
<< ſings Mian* A Nightingale ſings EA] Ergo Min a 
Exe are the ſame.” Very quaint indeed; and out 


the common way ! but it has one little fault; that, if a Nigh 


ingale can ſing more tunes than one, his ſyllogiſm muſt th 
be huſhed. Mr. B. ſeems to bring this argument with a ve 
ſerious air; as if, becauſe the Poet metaphorically calls 
ſinging of a bird by the ſeveral names of human muſic, 
may infer ; that all thoſe names may ſignify one and the ſa 
thing. But, in the very ſame page, Ariſtophanes ſays, t 
the U 

bird; chanted a Mes“ 

| 'O oro NEN oy WApro evade 9. 

Mr. B. therefore, by the very ſame reaſoning, may give 


another ſyllogiſm : The Nightingale ſings a Ma II 


Hoopoe ſings a Mh Ergo The Hoopoe ſings like t 
Nightingale. And, by the ſame argument, Black bir 
will ſing like them; for their notes too are Mey? 
Kooougo yt ow WOKAGTPRYAG En © 
and ſo the Cicada too; 
Seba tx wlpywv adv zpizcc e. 
Nay, the very Frogs will croak like Nightingales ; 
Tai; Nup@ao: 0 tote a tov Barpayoy . 


To & iyo 8 @bovioijur, T0 top MEINGYP & A d. 
But, what is ſtill more extraordinary, the ſame Nightingale 
Ariſtophanes a little after begins to chant a leſſon of An 


paſts ; 
y Lycurg. p. 168. 4 Ariftoph. p. 376. 
z Aathol. i, 20. s Ibid. iii, 24. . Moſchus. id. w. | 
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pupa, which we call the Hoopoe, no very melodio 
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| that, by Mr. B's powerful argument, both Mt and 
yo and. Ard rag may be all uſed in the ſame ſignification. 
be if Mr. B. had but produced ſome Anapæſts of Night- 
ales, to confute my obſervation about the meaſures of that 
e; they might have done him perhaps much better ſer- 
r, than thoſe of ZEſchylus and Seneca. 

[had declared; that I ſuſpected all to be a cheat, about the 
mdſhip between Phalaris and Steſichorus; becauſe the Poet 
wſelf never mentioned it, nor any other Writer; though 
ral, had it been true, had fair occaſion to ſpeak of it. 
w the Examiner accounts for Lucian's ſilence; becauſe he 
{ aid enough, in naming Pythagoras; and to have added 
chorus? name, would have made the piece look ſtiff 
d unnatural, Wonderfully nice and exact: he can tell 


ut g i a 
lion to a ſingle word, when a Treatiſe will be ſtiff; like the 
(ener, that could determine to a minute, when his Melons 
vel ripe. © How many have I ſaved,” ſays Phalaris in 


ian, who plotted againſt me, and were convicted; as 
Acanthus that ſtands here, and Timocrates, and Leogoras 
W iis brother *?” Now, according to the Letters, Steſichorus 

| was taken plotting; and yet the Tyrant ſaved his life, 
made him his friend. But, ſays Mr. B. if Lucian here had 
led Steſichorus to the other three, that ſingle name would 
je made the diſcourſe as ſtiff as any buckram. And yet, 
wing that Lucian himſelf had as nice a ſenſation of ſtiffneſs, 
Mr. B. appears to have; and therefore would not put down 
ir names, but three only; * methinks he might have 
wed one of thoſe three, and put Steſichorus in his room: 
es Mr. B. will ſhew, that Timocrates or Leogoras (whom 
ody ever heard of) were as famous as Steſichorus; and their 
emples as memorable. But Mr. B. adds farther; “ that, if 
Lucian's ſilence be an exception to Steſichorus' acquain- 
ance with Phalaris; it is to Abaris' too: which yet our 
Critic has before, for the ſake of Ariſtotle and Jamblichus, 
een graciouſly pleaſed to allow.” Now, without the Ex- 
iner's telling us, we might gueſs, * that he was not awake 
omerimes in his work; for ſurely the man that wrote this, 
muſt have been faſt aſleep; or elſe he could never have 
talked o wildly.” There is not one word, in that place 


| Ariſtoph. p. 395. See here, p. 96, &. 
a N „ 5. here, p. 20. 
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that his Margin refers to, about Phalaris' friendſhip w 
Abaris. And how could © I allow it, for the ſake of Ariſtotle 
who ſays not the leſt ſyllable of it? or, if I ſhould allow 
for the {ſake of Jamblichus ; what would that be to Luci 
For; according to Jamblichus, the Tyrant was killed rants * 
Abaris' means upon their firſt acquaintance; how then co 
Phalaris in Lucian have magnified himſelf to the Delphia 
upon the paſt friendſhip of that Hyperboreafi? If Lucian! 
believed the ſtory, as Jamblichus tells it, that the Tyrant 
depoſed by Pythagoras and Abaris at their firſt viſit 5 his me 
tioning Abaris or Pythagoras, in Phalaris* ſpeech at Delp 
had been very abſurd. But Stelichorus had been a pro 
inſtance, if the Letters be true; for he was x11 years 
Tyrant's friend, and died too before him. So that Lucia 
not mentioning him ſhews, le knew nothing of the Epiſtl 
as, on the contrary, his mentioning Pythagbras ſhews, 
knew nothing of that ſtory of his depoſing Phalaris; 

| In the ext place, Mr. B. accounts for Plato's filetice al 
the friend{hiþÞ of Steſichorus and Phalaris ; “ becauſe P. 
% mentions nothing there of the acquaintance between 
dc thagoras and Phalaris.” Ant admirable account indee 
Plato; ſays Mr. B. might omit the inentibn of Steſicho 
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friendſhip with Phalaris, and yet might believe it true; beca ] 
he mentions not another friendſhip, that in all probability is 
mere a fiction as that. Which is as juſt, as if he reaſo 
thus: The Ancients in their accoutits of ZEſop, ſay nothi 2M 
of his uglineſs; and yet they might believe it: becauſe HHHAgre 
ſay nothing neither of Xanthus the Philbſopher with his cot or 
pany of Scholaſtics*, But, ſays Mr. B. * the Pythagore "wy 
all agree, that their Maſter and Phalaris were acquaintt x _ 
“ and Dr. B. grants it.“ I granted, they were contemparari 3 
and, by a familiar flight of hand, he turns the word ier to 
acguaintance; as he once did before. But how knows he, . letter 
all the Pythagoreans agree;“ when the only men that ſp Nord 
a word of it ate Lucian and Jamblichus; and they were net; no 
of them Pythagoreans ? or tuppote the Pythagorean ftory ti nend 
as Jainblichus reports it*, % That Phalaris blaſphemed not ſt: 
% Gods, deſpited Philoſophy, and deſigned to inurder Py... . 
& goras;“ would this have been as proper and domeſtic "Mg 
inſtance for Plato, as the x1 years friendſhip with Stefichorii... -* 
What “ a maſter of Decency” is Mr. B. and what © a reli e 

has he of “ dextrous management * WII goes about to 8x a, 6 
tau 


2 Planud. v. Tſoßp. See here, p. 30. d Jambl. v. Pethag. p. 18 
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} 
wo, for not numbering Phalaris? and Pythagoras' © enmity”; i 
{0 it is repreſented "by thoſe Pythagorcans he ſpeaks of) 
ng the *© celebrated friendſhips” of Learned men with 


uci: 

ed rants ? | | 

co for the argument from the filence of Pindar, * he will p. 110. , 

iat attempt to anſwer it;“ which is a better ſign of dif- 111. i] 


ion, than he uſually ſhews. However, “ he will put me 


an ! 
n mind of one falſe colour, that I have given to my ar- 1 


nt | 
ma cuncot ©" for I ſaid, Pindar exhorts Hiero to be kind to 0 
Jelp Phets and men of Letters : but, ſays he, © there is not a li 


ord of that in the verſes themſelves ; whateyer gueſs the 
Fholiaſt may make at their remote meaning. So that the 4 
Doctor might as well prove his point from "Apicoy pity udp? 

hat ſhall we ſay now to ſuch a hardy Writer, as this is? 
pcan deny with ſuch an air of confidence, what ever y body's 
s Can witneſs to be true? The very worde of Pindar im- 


lately preceding the paſſage [ cited are; 9 


. —— — — — — — —— 8 
— 


P! Kal NOioi 9 G oldols, » 
n ich, by the niceſt tranſlation, means “ men of Letters, | 
dec nd Poets.” And ““ to be kind to ſuch,” the Poet exhorts [504] 

chor in the paragraph juſt before 


eca Euayber d iy 929% Wop put yy 
y * Eimep Ti pues GXOKY Mοννν, - 
ao 


? Ades, un ανν Aizy Oxmovas;* 

it is; „continue your generqus temper; and, if 

kfire immortal Fame, do not be wear y of being ha 
ful,” 


oe after he has denied that to be in Pindar, which is evi- 1 
ne aty and expreſly there ; the next and laſt advance he makes I, 
i 0 deny that to be in che Letters, which he himſelf once a 
d 1; to be there; if it was he that tranſlated them. “ The P. ft. # 


* letters, he ſays, do not imply, that there was any ex- 1 
1 ordinary dearneſs between Stefichorus and Phalaris; there- 1 

20 proof from them, that Stefichorus loved him; His ii 
a 1 mendſhip was deſired, and he only out of prudence did # 
dy and off.” I his is ſpoken with a god meaſure of alf li. 
2] ance ; let us ſee with what meaſure of truth. The Tyrant | [4 
* bares; * that, though he gave Steſichorus x11 years of life, i 

F a ſtill he was in debt to him; tor he alone of all mortals i 


gare him courage, and taught him to deſpite death e:“ and =_ 


, „ for the ſake of Steſichorus, he is ready to encounter 19 
certain deſtruction 4%,” And the fame of Phalaris' kindnels 
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to him was ſo great; that the Tauromenites applied to Ste 
chorus, to intercede with the Tyrant; that he would ren 
the price of their captivese. Stefchorus dies, before he co 
do it for them; but he leaves it in command to his daughte Th 
to aſłk that favour in his name, The Tyrant, upon the f | 6 
notice of the requeſt, 1 returns the money, . * 
this proteſtation; That he would not only do that for | fed; 
& ſake, A f, R Ti Twy aduvaruy ti e but af 
& thing elſe, though it were more than impoſſible,” Meular 
yet it appears, from another Letterf; that the ſum he remit rant 
here was no leſs than a hundred Talents; or 18,000 Poul; we 
Sterling: the greateſt ſum by much, that appears in the whi ul m. 
ſet of Epiſtles ; and ſix times as much, as in another Letter They t 
was forced to borrow for himſelfs, This, I preſume, ig rie 
pretty good token of an“ extraordinar) dearneſs;” on Phala Tt 
tide : and this alone would be argument enough, to pro him 
Steſichorus was not inſenſible on his part: for Mr. B. ſur Hub 
will not make ſuch a ninny of his Sicilian Prince; as to (aff parc! 
poſe him ſo prodigal of his higheſt favours, without ſuitali&ough 
returns of his friendſhip. But, beſides this, the very Leti d mc 
are as expreſs for Steſichorus? love; as for Phalaris'. For, WM ou. 
the Tauromenites addreſſed to Stefichorus, to obtain favo fan 
of the Tyrant; ſo Pelopidas , and Nicocles i, apply then then 
{elves to the Tyrant; to get favours of Steſichorus : which 0 
his way were copies of verſes. And the argument that Pl_hlf**0! 
laris uſes to perſuade the Poet to do that favour, is; * to ment 
& firm the received opinion that the world had of their friei it no 
c ſhip*.” And he tells us both there, and once more!; ucian 
Steſichorus deſired leave to celebrate him in his Poems. knoy 
the Tyrant begs he would not do it; ITpos t raiptis As, Ne pre 
oe Egic;* by ſuch obteſtations, as are uſed among the dearWriſion, 
friends and relations. And it is ſufficient,” he ſays, © i, ou 
<« Him to be written i avry Erno:xop9* in Stefichorus' oi... 0 
<< heart.” Now, if theſe do not imply a friendſhip on SW. ani 
ſichorus' part, as well as Phalaris' ; let the Reader be juds * 
and at the ſame time let him reflect, what an odd- ſighted 1M. 
aminer I have to deal with: that at ſome times, can ſee iP" oth 
Books what never was there; but at other times, cannot em; | 
the plaineſt things; not only in other men's books, but c1ifſnd be 
in his own, "> OT luthor 
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e Ep. 31. f Ih. 85. s Ib. 118. | 
n 1b. 65. a Ib. 78. 1 Ib, 746. * 


TUE LETTERS UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS, 


XVI. 


[T muſt needs be a great wonder, to thoſe that think 
the Letters genuine, how or where they were con- 
fd; in what ſecret cave, or unknown corner of 
world : fo that nobody ever heard of them, for a 
vuland years together. Some truſty ſervant of the 
rant muſt have buried them under ground; and it 
s well, that he did ſo. For, if the Agrigentines 
ud met with them, they had certainly gone to pot. 
[hey that burn'd alive both him, and his relations, and 
s friends z would never have ſpared ſuch monuments 
him, to ſurvive them and their city. And without 
hubt it was immortal vellum, and ſtolen from“ the 
parchments of Jove n;“ that could laſt for ten ages, 
vugh untouched and unſtirred; in ſpight of all damp 
et moiſture, that moulders other mortal ſkins. For, 

ad our Letters been uſed or tranſcribed during that 
wuſand years; ſomebody would ſurely have ſpoken 
them: eſpecially, ſince ſo many of the Ancients had 
ccaſion to do ſo; ſo that their ſilence is a direct ar- 
ument, that they never had heard of them. I have 
it now cited ſome paſſages of Pindar, Plato, and 
Lucian z which are a plain indication, that they were 
nknown to thoſe three. Nay, the laſt of theſe ; beſides 
e proof above- named from his ſilence and præter- 
ſion, does as good as declare expreſly ; that he never 
w our Epiſtles, For, not to mention other differ- 
ices of leſs moment, he makes both Phalaris®, and 
Is ſmith Perilaus, to be born at Agrigentum : but 
e Letters bring one of them from Aſtypalæa, and 
te other from Athens. Lucian then knew nothing of 
hem; or at leſt knew them, as I do, to be ſpurious ; 
nd below his notice. Much leſs could he be the 
luthor of them; as Politian and his followers believe: 
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for he would neither have been guilty of ſuch flit in 
contradiftions; nor have fo forteited all learning ai" * 
wit, by thoſe groſs blunders in chronology ; and ti 
wretched pedantry in the matter. And whoſoever 7 Go 
Authors were, that Lucian followed in his nartai . , 
of Phalaris ; they too are ſa many witneſſes againſt t Y b 
Epiſtles. One can hardly believe, indeed, that rcati 
Sophiſt ſhould venture to fetch his Tyrant from ARM vaſon 
palza ; without the warrapt of ſome old Writer, B 


al of t 
yet Lucian and other Authors compel us to think Hy, 


And we find him as fool-hardy, on other occaſioi - rad, 
Heraclides of Pontus“, that lived within two centuffff 
of Phalaris“ age, ſays; the Agrigentipes, when te 
recovered their liberty, burn'd him and his motbeſ have 
but our Sophiſt makes him an orphan, degaslag ved by 
672%”, which if any one ſhall] contend to mean the Me © 
of his father only, yet ſtil] he and Heraclides will nd 
ſet horſes together. For, if Phalaris fled alone fro | longe 
Aſtypalæa; neither wife nor child nor any relatic ihap. 


following him, according to the Letters; how can 
the old woman to be roaſted at Agrigentum ? So lit 
regard had the Sophiſt to fit his ſtories to true Hiſtoſ or. 
and I have had too much regard to him; in givinſſſatcn 
him the hpnour and patience of fo long an ex 
nation, £2] | Oo | 
L HE Examiner, as if he deſigned to make ſome ame 
T. Ir his former tedious trifling; will give us very lit 
trouble upon this laſt article. He would only parallel tl 
thouſand years, that Phalaris' Epiſtles lay in obſcurity ; wi 
tome ezemples of other genuine Books, that had the fan 
> = Bf Angra Paterculus, he ſays, is not quoted t 
Priſcian's time; Soo years after he wrote: and then we hear 
more of him, till Aventinus' time; gop years after Priſcia 
So Phadrus is firſt mentioned by Avienus (400 years after t 


zine 


Author's timg) ; and by none after him till Pithœus brougl bor 
him to light. And Lactantius“ De Mortibus Perſecutoru the 

was not ſeen, ſince St. Jerom's time; till after a thoulay" et) 
years Baluzius publiſhed it. But the Gentleman is out, | n * 
r N 26-25, e * 1 the 

e De Polit. i%ν , bY x; 77 {NT and : 

acl 5 He 5 ' 22 Maris 
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kf inſtance; for Lactantius' Book is mentioned by Fre- 
jus, an Author of the 1xth century; and by Honorius 
aſtodunenfis, in the xiith; as the very editions of Lac- 
jus might have informed him. But, to paſs that over; 
tare all theſe exemples, in compariſon of Phalaris' caſe? 
culus' Book was owned, within 500 years; Phædrus', 
lin 400; and Lactantius', within 100: and, if they were 
nentioned from thoſe times till the reſtoration of learning, 
reaſon is apparent; becauſe the Weſtern world in that in- 
of time was ſo wretchedly ignorant and immerſed in 
rity, that ſuch books as thoſe were not read: or, if they 
x read, the Readers of them yyere not Writers themſelves ; 
s to let poſterity know that they read them. So that the 
of theſe three Authors is common with moſt of the reſt : 
there are ſeyeral others of the ancient Books, which we 
| have, and acknowledge for genuine; that are not men- 
xd by the Writers of thoſe barbarous ages: but the 
ne of Phalaris? Epiſtles runs counter to all this—the 
wand years that followed that Tyrant's age was the greateſt 
| longeſt reign of learning, that the world has yet ſeen ; 
xrhaps ever will: and in all that time theſe Epiſtles were 
r once heard-of; but they firſt came into notice, when 
ning was decaying; in the very duſk and twilight before 
long night of 1gnorance. Neither were they mentioned at 
\, or 400, or 500 years after the date of them, and then 
wten for ſome centuries ; (as it happened in Mr. B's in- 
es:) but they were never ſeen, for the firſt thoutand years 
their pretended writing; and, when they once appeared, 
continued always in uſe, A man muſt have a very ſin- 
ar & caſt of his head”, that can think theſe caſes to be 
ilel, But the greateſt difference is yet hehind; for, though 
Writers of the barbarous ages do not ſpeak of Paterculus, 
Fhædrus, nor LaQantius; yet they do not tell us any 
o that implies there were no ſuch Books in being. It 
i lay any thing amiſs, that they might have corrected out 


kzinefs, that they would not ſearch into them; and cannot 
for a negative proof, that there were no ſuch Authors; 
the Writers for the firſt ten ages after Phalaris, being 
very inquiſitive, and of univerſal ping, and acquainted 
wall forts of books; ſome” of them muſt needs have met 
i the Epiſtles, in all that tune; if the Book had been above 
and: and yet they tell us ſeveral particulars, relating to 
nk; which of neceſſity imply, that they never had icen 
Rers. . LR | 


As, 


boſe Authors; it is to be imputed to their own ignorance 
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As, beſides the paſſages that I have already produced, Ma ſt. 
was a controverſy in thoſe ages about Phalaris' bull; for d. - 
maus, the famous Sicilian Hiſtorian, who wrote about Oly 10 
cxxvIII. ſaid, the whole ſtory of the bull was a mere fidliꝗ ru. 
though it had been ſo much talked-of by Hiftorians, as will Epit 
as Poets. Tiago nor parte yeyoviver Toistov (Twiper) U: 0 
w De i M ('Axpxyaylr) ſays Polybius% TSr N ro ra Dio 
Tiga tv Tai ifopiars νι e νντοτνιπνE%e py πον,ν,ꝭm WP i258 
gvvoov* ſays Diodorus t. This I ſuppoſe is a plain argumꝗ inc 
that in the age of Timæus (who was a native of Sicily jd TI 
the ſon of Andromachus the founder and governor of Tau . 
rominium ; and wrote his Hiftories at Athens*) the Epif Anon! 
were neither known in Sicily, where they are ſuppoſed to Anoth 
written; nor at Athens, the common academy of learned {tes 
curious men: for, if Timæus had heard of theſe Letters, Wi" t 
durſt he have called in queſtion the common tradition ats © 
the Bull; ſince theſe Letters, if they be genuine, are ſueh 
authentic and demonſtrative proof of it? Well but Polybiu WM the 
Diodorus endeavour to refute Timæus; and to prove, be i 
there was really ſuch a bull. And pray, how do they go aA Lis 
it? Do they appeal to the Tyrant's own Letters? the dee 
certain and eaſy way of conviction, if ſuch Letters were i dildr. 
in the world—Nothing like it; but the ſole argument rc he 
they go upon is a brazen bull that Scipio found in Carth be me 
with a door in the fide of it; which was therefore ſuppoſedWs tor - 
have been Phalaris' bull, and to have been carried to le {a 
thage, Ol. xc111, 3. among the ſpoils of Agrigentum. het 
could either of them have omitted to mention the Ty. 
Letters; if ever they had met with them? and yet the ond; Od 
them was a Sicilian born; and both of them great travel ct a 
and great ſcholars. . The Epiſtles therefore were not heard" con 
in Polybius time, cxx years after Timæus; nor in Diocoſſ Ari! 
time, exx years after Polybius. I am aware, that the 8 --, 
liaſt of Pindar repreſents Timæus' narrative quite anot 10 0 
way; for he tells us, as from that hiſtorian; © that s or 
* Agrigentines caſt Phalaris' Bull into the ſea: and that N. eve 
* bull in Agrigentum, which in his time was ſhewn Wh... 
«© Phalaris'; was only a ſtatue of the river Gelon*.” So r alon 
by this account, Timæus did not deny, that the Tyrant! 
brazen bull; but only cenſured the miſtake of thoſe th: Than 
| | Ariſte 
2 Polvb. Excerpta, p. 585 r Diod. p. 110. Athen 
Plutarch, De Exilio. b Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. ' Tatiat 


(ay; {pal 
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I, Ma ſtatue of a river for it” : for rivers were often repre- 
for Ned, 72vpouoppor, in the ſhape of bulls. And, if any one 
Oi to give credit to this Scholiaſt, before Polybius and 
fich orus; this paſſage of Timæus will have no force againſt 


Epiſtles : but I ſuppoſe, there will not be many ot that 


Diodorus are ftill as ſtrong againſt the Epiſtles for their 
120es ; as if they were believed in their account of Timæus: 
; fince it is evident and undeniable, that they both ſup- 
el Timazus had denied the whole ſtory of Phalaris bull 
would as cettainly appeal to the Epiſtles, upon the ſup- 
on that Timæus denied it; as if he really had denied it, 
other inſtance, which ſeems plainly to imply, that the 
les of Phalaris were not extant in thaſe ages; is a tra- 
on, that he ate his own ſon, Ariſtotle, among other ex- 
ples of eaters of human fleſh, reckons To wii Oxnapuy 


n ab 

ſuch , © the report about Phalaris .“ What that report 
bius Ws, the Philoſopher does not ſay expreſly ; but perhaps we 
e, be informed, by his Scholar Clearchus; wha, in his book 


of Lives,” ſays; © Phalaris the Tyrant came to that de- 
rree of cruelty and immanity, that he devoured ſucking 


ere he tells us, That Phalaris uſed to take infants from 


thai: mothers breaſts, and eat them.“ But this can hardly 
xoſedWM6 for Ariſtotle's meaning; becauſe he ſays there, that ſome 
to le ſavage nations about the Euxine were eaters of children; 


yet he makes Phalaris' inhumanity to be different from 
irs, He ſeems to explain himſelf preſently after, where he 
3: OgAnpss Ain waidis poyeiv, © Phalaris longing to 
at a child z? but his Paraphraſt Andronicus Rhodius (as 
s commonly ſuppoſed to be) ſays, it was Phalaris' own ſon, 
it Ariſtotle makes him eat: O c h emoince Gpaywu Toy 
1s wald: and ſo Aſpaſius the Scholiaſt, O @®xxap; i 
tv Toy £2UTS Warda* Phalaris is reported to have eaten 
bis own fon *.” It appears, I ſuppoſe, ſufficiently from 
kl: ſeveral Authors; that there was a prevailing tradition about 
alaris' eating his own fon, when he was an infant; and 
it alone will effe&ually prove, that in thoſe ages they had 


| Elan. Var, Hiſt. ii, 33. 
Ariſtot. Ethic. Nicom. vii, 3. Eudem, vi, 5. 
Athen. p. 396. Taralna Yowerla Hei pn. 
' Tatian Sect. 54. O T2; tmiwxridieg Jonuner©: MAR; 
(ay? \pavs ad Ariftot. p. 154. =: 
| n never 


ad: or, if all ſhould be ſo; yet the authorities of Polybius 


children *,” And from him perhaps Tatian might have it; 
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oy 
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never hear'd of the Tyrant's Epiſtles. For we have five th _ 
to his ſon Paurolas; and two to his wife Erythia, about he ſe 
ſon's education; by all which it appears, that he was a vt 1. 
fond father; that his ſon was then grown a man, and that bor. | 
was his „only ſon*®.” How then could he eat his own { hy f 
while he was an infant; according to that tradition? or, Mum { 
is it poſfible, that ſuch a ſtory could obtainin the world; if M. o 
authentic Letters of the father could be produced to difpr*M fe cc 
it? | | 
I had obſeryed ; that Lucian, in his two tracts about * 
laris; where he ſuppoſes the Tyrant to have ſent the bai hir 
bull to Delphi, as a donary to Apollo and endeavours to pM. at: 
ſuade the i to accept of it; has ſeveral particulM;;., . 
that contradiẽt the Epiſtles; which is an argument, that chase 
either never heard of them; or believed them to be a che; i; 
Mr. B. endeavours to anſwer this, = producing my own vo es 
<« that Lucian FEIGNs an embaſſy from Phalaris ta DelplifMl., of 
« ſo that if the whole,” ſays he, © be a fiction; how can ff; 2 
« argue from it ſeriouſſy?“ But, if Mr. B. himſelf af; ri 
ſeriouſly here, he diſcovers no extraordinary judgement : Mans 
the whole ſtory may be feigned by Lucian; a 7 the ſeye out « 
parts of it may and ought to be agreable to truth, KK” 
Feu oi At & rev werifory axs7v. u che 
c Tf I tell lyes,” ſays Callimachus, 1 would tell ſuch as yoſely 
<« probable and plauſible.” Ovid's Epiſtles of the Herohiorus 
are all fictions of his own ; but yet the ſubject and ground was 
them is taken from ancient hiſtory : he does not confou YiP1O 
countries and ages together. So Lucian's Dialogues of Wien, u. 
Dead are nothing but romances ; hut he takes care to rep: cy: 
ſent the true hiſtory and character of each perſon : he Mur ſa 
not make Crœſus a Cynic Philoſopher, nor Diogenes a LM abu 
By the ſame reaſpn, if Lucian had teen and believed thn 7; 
Epiſtles; he would not call Phalaris an Agrigentine, whales t 
they declare an Aſtypalzan ; nor Perilaus a Sicilian, v beſi 
they repreſent as an Athenianz nor have mentioned ſuch Man: 
{cure names as Acanthus, Timocrates, and Leogoras, for ſons f. 
emples of the Tyrant's clemency ; when the Letters the an (: 
ſelves would have furmſhed him with ſuch an illuſtrious i: preſ 
ſtance of it, in the ſtory of Steſichorus, chor 
But Mr. B. is pleaſed to ſay farther; that Lucian's difterh:, to 
from the Epiſtles, either proves nothing againſt them; id it 
proves too much : “even that Lucian never ſaw Timæus; er, fre 
MT (ty 


A Ep. 18. 'Nc T8770 UTE? 1705 vie See, 
b a 1 . 5 cc learn 
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tarned as he was, and as often as he mentions him. For 
Timzus relates, that the Agrigentines threw the bull into 


ut ne ca; but Lucian ſays, Phalaris ſent it to Delphos.” 
lam afraid; he; that “ conſulted bobks” for the Ex- 
hat ner, has deceived him here: for I do not remember, that 


ian ever quotes Timæus' Writings : much leſs “ mentions 
im ſo often,” as Mr. B. here pretends. He names him 
ted once in his Macrobii, “ That lie lived xcv1 years” 
the could hardly have that from Timæus himſelf, but from 
accounts of others, But, however, I will allow Mr. B. 


by him; that this argument of mine muſt, if it prove any 
nc at all,“ prove that Lucian never ſaw Timeus,” That 
ich an inference; as I could hardly have believed a inan, 
n has dealt ſo much in Logic, could poſſibly be guilty of: 
it is evident; that if Lucian had ſeen and approved the 
iſles, hE would never have departed from them in his ac- 
it of Phalaris? country; for the Letters had been an au- 
ity above all exception; But the caſe is very different 
th Timæus; who wrote his Hiſtories cx. years after 
plaris' death. Lucian might have read thoſe often enough; 
bout giving as much credit to them, as to Phalaris* own 
ters. Nay, it is plain, he might have read this very ac- 
ut that Timæus has given of Phalaris' bull; and yet might 
yolely contradict it. For he might read in Poly bius and 
Korus, whoſe paſſages we have cited above; that the very 
was found at Carthage, and reſtored to the Agrigentines 
Xipio's order; and fo think Timæus to be both ways miſ- 
en, whether he denied, as thoſe two hiſtorians ſay, that 
re ever was ſuch a bull ; or affirmed, as the Scholiaſt of 
War ſays, that the bull was ſunk in the ſea, So very weak. 
abſurd is Mr. B's inferente ; that; if Lucian has receded 
Timaus' account, he might as well depart from the 
ities themſelves 5 though he looked upon them as genuine. 


arg 
At ; 
ſeyel 


1 as 
erou 
hund 


"0, belides all this, there is no contradiction at all between 
ich 0 can and Tiinæus: fo that the very ground, that Mr. B. 
for Wins from, is as fallacious 3 as his way of reaſoning. For 


ipreſent to Delphi: and the Delphians demurring, whether 
{ſhould accept it or no; he makes two Orations in FPhalaris' 
ie, to perſuade them to receive it: but that they really re- 
ed it, there is not a word faid, Nay, one may rather 
7, from the cuſtom of Lucian and other Sophiſts to chooſe 
gr 2.cy2v, the weaker and paradoxical fide of a diſpute; 
that 


iffer 
m; 
eus; 


learn 


Lucian had tead Timæus: but I cannot by any means 
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clan ſays no more than this; that the Tyrant ſent the bull 
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TH] 
that there was ſome tradition, that the bull was ſent to Delp ha 
and rejected by the Prieſts there. It might be returned the is r 
fore to Agrigentum; and afterwards be either thrown into gane 
ſea, according to Timæus; or carried to Carthage, according o 
Polybius and Diodorus. neſs | 

In the next attempt, Mr. B. would reconcile the Epififi'; t! 
with Jamblichus' ſtory, about Abarts converſation with ed fe 
Sicilian Prince. In the former Edition of my Differtation he 
had allowed that ſtory a place, among the hiſtorical accouſ Pully 
of Phalaris'; though even then I believed it a mere Roma vite 
of Jamblichus' : but I had no room nor occaſion to exam lat w 
and refute it. But in this Edition, where the exceptions faths 
the Examiner have made it neceſſary to enquire into all ti eter v 
particulars, I have freely declared; and, as I humbly concei ty: 
have fully made out my opinion; that there is no credit ro: it ill, 
given to that ſtory about Abaris b. lan P 

To go on then to the following paragraph, where he end Phal: 
vours to make Heraclides agree with the Epiſtles. He takes h@conſec 
of a ſmall handle J had given him, that the 6ppawia of P that 
laris may poſſibly mean “ the loſs of his father only; Inas de 
the loſs of both parents.” But then he ought to have I. B. 
trated his own tranſlation of Phalaris : for there he renders«:red 
« A prima infantia PARENTIBUs fuiſſe orbatum*,” ins WA: 
perhaps, as he ſays, „he did not remember any ſuch Epi mc 
c in his Edition of Phalaris:“ and indeed he ſeems, by WW" cop 
frequent contradictions he makes to that Edition, to have qui Ty. 
forgotten that he ever ſet it out: though ſome have becn{fe ſuch 
free as to make a queſtion, whether that proceeds from Aion, 
badneſs or the goodneſs of his memory. But that is no queſt to fa 
with Me: the queſtion here, that I am concerned in, . Mr. 
« Whether it may be gathered from the Epiſtles, that ink 
4 laris' mother did not follow him to Agrigentum.“ | {ug 
the reaſons, why I think that ſhe did not, are theſe, E ©ntra 
the Tyrant tells us, that he was “ an orphan in his HH to 
4 hood d; which is likely to ſignify, that his mother Hef th 
then dead: then he tells us, in ſeveral Epiſtles, that he Wi '©pret 


forced to leave his wife and only fon behind him: which en 
ſhrewd fign, that the mother too, if alive, was left « by ca 
them. Beſides this, there is not one word in all the Epil than. 
relating to the old gentlewoman : which Mr. B. will con sven. 


O - . . . *1 a 
a man of Phalaris' © beneyolence and affection to his fam * 
| & lum 
d See here, p. 46, 47, 98. c Phal. Ep. 49. 
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« hardly have omitted: and in the letters to his Son, 
is no mention made either of the young man's duty to 
gandmother; or of her love to him: and ſo, in the 
5 to his Wife, there is as great a filence about the mother's 
neſs to her daughter-in-law. Now it can hardly be ſup- 


ed for the public, the mother ſhould be quite forgotten; 
n he writes to his ſon and his wife. In the x1ivth Book 
Tully's Epiſtles, which are written to his family, we have 
wife Terentia, his daughter Tullia, and his ſon Cicero, 
hat were then alive, mentioned in every page : and, if his 
father or mother had lived then, without queſtion, ſcarce 
ter would have ſcaped him; without ſome teſtimony of 
duty and affection to them, If Mr. B. therefore will not 
it ill, that we compare a Roman Senator's Epiſtles to his 


tPhalaris? mother was dead, before the date of theſe Letters; 
lonſequently, that Heraclides contradicts them; where he 
that the old woman was burn'd in the bull; when her 
vas depoſed, 

r. B. has two exceptions ſtill behind; which muſt briefly be 


dergWiicred. He denies, “ that his copy of Heraclides ſays, © Pha- 
Mis was burn'd in his bull ;7 but 1 have anſwered this already, 
Epi o more needs to be ſaid to it, Then he tells us, © that 
by is copy of Phalaris has no ſuch Epiſtle, as implies that 
e e Tyrant fled alone from Aſtypalæa; but, if there ſhould 
been uch an one in the King's MS, he will anſwer this ob- 


ion, when the Library-keeper is in ſo good an humour, 


to favour him with a ſight of it.” Now, in my opi- 
in, WW Mr. B's own Edition of Phalaris ſufficiently implies it; 
at ink I have newly proved. But there is no Epiſtle in 


king's MS, but what is extant in the common copies: on 
contrary, there are ſeveral wanting. And, if Mr. B. 


ts to make tryal of my good humour,” either for a 
ger of that MIS, or of any thing elſe in my power; he may 
he WF repreſent me to the world, upon his own knowledge; and 
nich pon the reports of thoſe, that think to ingratiate with 
ft by calumniating Me; though they never knew me any 
Epi than He does. 
config ave now gone through all the Gentleman's exceptions to 


ami Dilertation about Phalaris' Epiſtles : and, that I may 
e him at parting, I will help him to a rare expedient ; 


See here, p. 188. 
that 


; that, in familiar Epiſtles, as theſe are, and never in- 


lian Prince's; we may fairly infer, from the compariſon; 
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7 
that will give a clear and 2 account, why the Tyra bp 
Epiſtles were not known for about 1000 years after his d inc 
It appears, by the xxx1yth Letter; that he began to be Wi i 
apprehenſive of ſome conſpiracies againſt him! it is very car 
bable; therefore; that he would provide againſt a ſudden fcb 
and ſecute ſuch things as ht eſteemed molt valuable. Tro 
becauſe all other tnonuthents befides Letters are ſhort- Nay 
ahd periſhing 5 he muſt needs have a partitular regard i ige 
Epiſtles, thoſe monuments of his wit atid learning and vin on: 
which might do him, right to poſterity, againſt the caluu tio. 
of popular hatred. We may ſuppoſe then; that he would ot 
theſe his precious remains into a cheſt of cedar, or yy rd. 
ſecured againſt moiſture with pitch, and other bituminous Mee; 
ſtances : and ſo bury it in the earth, in a caſe of nag ſ 
where it might remain for a thouſand yeats, till at ¶ ab 
was fortunately dug up; though the manner and cit the 
ſtances of the diſcovery of it are now quite extinct. n 
have a famous inſtance, like this of out Sitilian Printe; i ek: 
ſtory of Numa the Roman Prince. Numa ordered Wi: far 
writings to be put up ſafely in a coffin of ſtone; and iff p 
privately buricd with hims: and they happentd to be d ek 
A. U. C. vLxx1t ; when they had lien in the ground ce cal 

ears. Here are very good witneſſes of this inatter of unde 
Caſſius Hemina, Lucius Piſo, Valerius Antias; all ma's 
Hiſtorians of great antiquity and reputation: It is true, ii g 
that Numa's Books are not now to be had; for they {Wing 
burn'd, by order of the Magiſtrate ; becauſe they cont{WÞuna's 
ſomething that was dangerous tb the public religion. WF p:<c 
however, the ſtory, we tee, has three ſubſtantial vous ma 
and if the years that theſe Books continued under groun Epi 
not reach to the number that Phalaris lay buried; weed! 
confider, what Livy tells us from the Hiſtorians named N othe 
te that the Writings were not only intire; but looked a WWF [ yr: 
& as if they were newly written b.“ If they laſted thengſQ-"us 
500 years, with all the freſhneſs of a new book; ve ed! 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, they would have been legible ſtill; er, 
they lien 500 years longer. Now, to uſe the words of'cry r: 
B. what is there in this ſtory, about Phalaris bunu, 
« Letters; either abſurd or unnatutal? What was really e it : 
at Rome, may be fairly preſutned to have been done Wonume 
Sicily; Nay, farther, as he judiciouſly obſerves; © BW" : 
ture t 


E Liv. lib. xl. Pliny, xiii, 13. Plut. Numa, Ladtantius i, 23. 
> Liv: xl.“ Non integres modo, fed reccntiflima ſpecie.“ 


Pliny, 


THE LETTERS UNKNOWN TO THE ANCIENTsS. 


ſuppoſition muſt be ſhewn 1MPossIBLE ; before any con- 
ſincin g argument can be drawn, from the ſilence of all the 
fucients, to prove theſe Letters ſpurious.” And if once 
can bring his matters to that point, he can lie ſo in- 
ached there; that he may hold out for his Phalaris, as long 
Troy did againſt the Greeks. | 

Nay, to leave the Gentleman ſtill in better humour, I will 


tions againft the Letters may be evaded by his ſingle ſup- 
ition ; that they. were buried under ground: for, as the 
s of the greateſt Heroes have been attended with ſuch ex- 
ordinary events, as ſeem to be either miraculous or incre- 


ng ſome ages under ground, have all of them had ſome re- 
urkable qualities; that cannot be found in vulgar Books, 
the Writings of Numa, for inſtance, were 11 Latin Books 
, Greek si; and yet they were vil Latin and vis 
eck: nay, they were x11 Latin, and x11 Greek *. Now for 
r fame things to be 11, vit, and X11, is no ordinary caſe : 
t a peculiar property of buried Writings !. Again, thoſe 
eck Writings of Numa's were a Syſtem of the Pytha- 
cal Philoſophyn; and yet we know, that Pythagoras, the 
under of that Philoſophy, lived iv or v generations after 
uma's time. And again, the Books of Numa were made 
| Egyptian papyrus which was not applied to the uſe of 
ating, till a good while after Numa was dead. But, if 
uma's Books could conſiſt of Ægyptian paper, and contain 
x precepts of Pythagoras; ſo many generations before paper 


route Epiſtles of Phalaris, which we ſuppoſe now to have been 
| we Bic like Numa's, ſhould have the names of ſeveral towns 
ed other things, that were not built nor heard-of till long after 
d a WF: | yrant's death? So the famous Hetruſcan monuments, that 
thenWiriius Inghiramius dug up in Italy, after they had been 
; we red iome thouſands of years; were written upon vulgar 
till ; er, tuch as now is in uſe, and made of linen rags, 


rery recent invention: and, which is ſtill the more won- 
uh, upon every ſheet there was the cypher of the man that 
ale it: who was either then alive, or newly dead, when the 
wauments were found. It is the privilege, therefore, of 
cl Books, to have that prophetic quality of conſidering 
ture things, as if they were preſent : which will fully ac- 


Pliny, F Livy. 1 Plur. m Pliny, Livy, 
: F f i 
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lie him with a farther remark; and ſhew, how all the ob- - 


ble; ſo the writings, that have had the fingular fortune of 


s made, or Pythagoras was born: what wonder is it, if 
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written with the Apoſtle's own hand, and lay buried in pe 


roes of Inghiramius, and fo the Sicilian Prince e. 


DISSERTATION UPON PHALARIS, 


count for all the odd things in Chronology, that the Letters; 
taxed with. And then for the Attic diale& that Phalaris 
uſed there, we have a ſalvo clear beyond Mr. B's projet 
tranſdialecming. For the Revelation of St. James, that y 


from that time to the xvth century; had ſome parts of i 


modern Spaniſh : which was not in being, in the time of oi ve: 
Apoſtle. Now, if the buried Writings in Spain can ih, hav 
dialects, that were no where ſpoken till many ages after i. B. 

date of them; why might not the buried Epiſtles in Sicily i. or 
the new Attic dialect, though it was firſt formed and int x cei 


duced ſome generations after the Author's death? It is tr 
the learned Aldrete® endeavours to account for the mod 
Spaniſh in the Apoſtle's writings from the gift of proph 
that he was inſpired with; by which he fore-knew when 
buried writings would be dug up, and therefore uſed the |: 
guage that would then be in faſhion. But he needed not 
have recourſe to any Apoſtolical gift; if he had but conſidere 
that it is the general property of all ſuch buried writings 
ſpeak proleptically ; and to anticipate thoſe things that are 
happen in future ages: So Numa did, ſo the Hetruſcan H 


1 
elyth 
never 

mm * 
Provid 
preſer 
Etna; 
lemen 
r Ee 
A, % 
fewer 
Mor, 
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n Bern. Aldrete, “ Varias Antiguedades de Espana, Africa, y ot 
c Provincias.” 

[9 The firſt edition of Dr. Bentley's Diſſertation conſiſts of 152 page 
to which is prefix'd one leaf from Sir W. Temple. The part relating 
Phalaris' epiſties conteins 65: the laſt 12 of which are on the Oxford « 
tion: as alſo p. 22, 29, and 44: p. 47 fs on Ocellus Lucanus, p. 82 
% and wnw* both left-out afterwards : the 1eft is in xvi articles, 
the following pages. In the ſecond edition of 1699, there are iy artic 
more; and the pages of the ſecond and third editions, at which each 
the xx may be found, are put after thoſe of the firtt edition 1697. T 
part relating to ZEſop is from p. 134 to p. 152 in x articles. The 
maining 56 are on the epiſtles of Themiſtocles, Socrates, and Euripide 


2. e Ede: 3. Sc. a f 
I. 15— 91— 66. Al. 39—224—160. pa [ 
Wl. 16—102— 73. XII. 40—320—223. Y ty 
III. 17—109— 78. XIII. 51—592—283. NON 
IV. 23==145—104. XIV. 53—427—308. gi 
V. 27—169—121. XV. 55—480—346. ſigni 
VI. 30—178—127. XVI. 63 —506—3 68. the De 

VII. 33—189—135. XVII. 523—376. . 
VIII. 35—195— 139. XVIII. 527—379. ation 
IX. 36—216—1 54. XIX. 529—381. md n 
X. 38—220—157. | XX. 535—385.(J Plato 
WIE! bod: 


A, : £ 
In Plato 


Ilporoie, roi ec. Ko e. 


ters: 
is XVII. 
yy HEN I was to write my Diſſertation upon 


J Phalaris, at the requeſt of my learned friend; I 
{the Epiſtles over: and the paſſages that I remarked 
| went along, were the topics of that diſcourſe. 
an . having ſince been obliged upon the account of 
„ B. to read the Epiſtles over again; I obſerved 
x or four places, that then had eſcaped me; which 
s certain ſigns of an impoſture; as any I had pro- 
ed before. AY 

Ih the 111d Epiſtle, the Sophiſt uſes the word NP0+ 
U, to expreſs the notion of God's providence : ei, v 
ui TPOvoray a To ep tvs, And again, in 

avih, he threatens the Catanæans; © that he will 
ever ceaſe to be their enemy,” tus du 1 Jomuox π - 
Tm auriv apmoriay rs KOELMOY u,, as long as 

Providence ſuſtains the frame of the world ;” and 
preſently adds, That they profaned the fire of 
Etna; if the fire of that mountain, like the other 
ments of nature, had any thing of divinity in it;“ 

Sees run, ſays he, Gore Ta Nome Tis Guorws ETOL- 

I, 0 T) 2%T% Ty Ar wog eαοονν,hI. Now here are 
tewer than three words; TIPONOIA, ETOIXEIA, 

Mor, that were never taken in thoie ſenſes; in the 

of the true Phalaris : for Laertius? acquaints us, 

of the famous Phavorinus? viiith Book ITzrrolanis 
% of Omnifarious Hiſtory, That Plato firſt 

pplied Croce, element, to a philoſophical ſenſe; 

nd firſt named Iocheia, the Providence of God:“ 

OE Por wyounce LTOIXEION », AizaextinG, R 

NPONOIAN. So that He before Plato's time did 

ſignify Divine Providence, nor was ever aſcribed 

ne Deity ; but was uſed only to denote human con- 

nation and forecaſt. And ſo Trott ſeerns to have 

d nothing elſe, but the Letters of the alphabet; 

Plato firſt applied it to ſignify the elements of na- 

1 bodies. Ta py wpare, ſays Plato a, olg. £'TCI- 

lA, of Gy ae me cee x G ( The firſt 


El 


4 In Sophiſta. r In Timæo. 
fs “ elements, 


l2 Platone, 
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c elements, as it were, whereof men and all 0 
things conſiſt:” and in another place he ſays, 
0 Toy x00por, Coon tailuxov fvvslle, Ti hne die ty 
des vel IPONOIAN, © The world, being an ani 
c endued with ſoul and mind, was in reality made 
« the Providence of God,” Where Proclus, in 
Commentary *, tells us; *Or: dt Ae, x; J, 6 vo 
Elms wegl Th Tpoveins ovonrrO-”, ws IId r ο , Aru wi 


bor, 1 
ih 

ung tu 
hy to 
ſuc, tl 
haded 


Stic v νẽ²u . For Xepovevs, we muſt read Xa," 4%. 
that is, Plutarch who was born at Chæronea; and pot 
latter part of the ſentence may thus be corrected che 
IIA r Sr pr ru Jay Xx&xtoarrOy”. «© We mu the r 
„ member,” ſays he, what Plutarch ſays aboufM”” 
6% name of Ilpirciz, that Plato was the firſt that ap ce: 
c the word to ſignify Divine Providence.” The the 
little queſtion to be made; but that this is a true ei“ 
dation: though, whether Plutarch ſays this in e 
his Books that are now extant, I do not now he te! 
member. Well, ſince it appears from ſo good t 
thority; who it was that firſt put theſe new fig [1 hi 
cations upon Hehn and Tro we may juſtly conſ 
nounce, that the Epiſtles are a cheat: ſince they s A 
uſed the words, in the Platonic ſenſe; and yet pr a diſc 
to bear date above a whole century before Plato, ore, 
And now, that I am ſpeaking of Hebo, I He? 
omit a very elegant ſaying of Hierocles the 8 allo 
which, as A. Gellius tells us, the Platonic Philo,” o 
Taurus had always in his* mouth, when Epicurus hat tl 
mentioned: 'Hdovy raG-> Topyns doyjc, 8x t51v Wop JARMO 
chung doyua Which being manifeſtly corrupted, alt, 
molt excellent Biſhop Pearſon » corrects it 
Hd on ri woprs dE. SN g Wp udiv* wn 0 
1. e. Pleaſure is the. ſummum bonum: a trum Emo 
e tenet. Providence 1s nothing: a ſtrumpet's te when 
Now the emendation in the main is true and offi © 
for ITopveiz is with great ſagacity changed by him naſlen 
pivot, which is the baſis of the whole ſentence. adatio 
yet there is ſomething harſh in the Syntax, thi 0 * 
wnyf, 


* Proclus, in Plat, Timæum, p. 126. 
T Gellius ix, 5. Prolegom. ad, IIicroclem. p. 14. 


Lor 


TTeoy01c. Tro xi. K. 


ſhip has made there; Obe #5: h Si for the 
tor, if he had uſed sd, would have ſaid; ITevou 
. Beſides that the ſame anſwer Im; diu’, 
ing twice, makes the ſaying a little flat; and ſcarce 
by to be uſed by Taurus fo frequently: nor is 
we, that all ſtrumpets deny Providence, I am 


= iaded, that the true reading is thus; Hom Tix©-* 
as V dh. Odr tri wee. Bt woprms d. Now it 


npoſſible in our language to expreſs this ſaying 
the ſame brevity and turn, that the original has; 
the meaning of it is, © Pleaſure is the ſummum 
mm: a ſtrumpet's tenet. There is no Provi- 
knce: a tenet too bad even for a ſtrumpet.“ 


di, 75 KOEMOT* © the harmony and frame of 
ewoRLD.” Bur I have ſufficiently proved above», 
he teſtimonies of four or five good witneſſes ; that 


{| humbly conceive ; that very few, when they 
conſidered what I have ſaid about the ages of 
Jaris and Pythagoras, will believe; that the Tyrant 


fore, is another detection of the Sophiſt's im- 
ure; and not KogpO- only, but APMONIA too; for 
{allo is a Pythagorical expreſſion: and it was a 
on of that Sect, Kab APMONIAN ouvtgavai rd dh, 
[hat the univerſe and all things in it conſiſted by 


Irus 2 8 

oN Y:“ which is the very notion here of the 
0 Iſt, 

>, 


XVIII. 


Emoſthenes made the Oration * De Corona,” 
when Ariftophon was Archon, Ol. cx11, 3. 
5 we know from the famous Critic Dionyſius Ha- 
uaſſenſis z but the paſſage, where he tells this, wants 
ndation”, 0 wel TS Cregaus A0 ο, ET Apis 


de here, p. 254. x Laert. in Pytheg. 
Donyſ. Halic. de Demoſth. p. 124. 


f 3 d Gy 


the paſſage already quoted from the Letters, we 
zoras was the firſt, that called the univerſe Koop. 


a diſciple of the Philoſopher's. The word KO TMO, 
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of thoſe that were ſlain in the war againſt Philip; 


DISSERTATION UPO N PHALARI1g, 


ae E Evicurcy Auer THV ty X a 1pwyerge um, 0x1 bY 0 ſee 
THY G. rent, Some Editions have in the mi nen 
wovra, inſtead of tyavriy but the whole paſſage is t mag 
read thus : en Ai exoGy, n (i. E eli eſt,” 


EVI&UT(Y pero 115 & X auprelg WAY Nv, EXT 9 METH Thy yrant 
Aims EAST N' that 1 IS, A The Oration about the Cr und 
&« was made in Ariſtophon's Archonſhip; the vi Neve 
cc Fore after the battle at Cheronea, and the and 
dc after Philip's death.“ That the numbers here 
agrecable to matter of fact, appears from Diodoſi anc 
and from Dionyſius bimſelf, in his Life of Dj itaph 
chus. In that Oration, the Orator has give 
the Epitaph that was made by public order upon 


laſt diſtich of which is this * 

Mungtv dre £5 Hech, * ware xatophay? 

Ey G ori Hola 9 r Quytiv troper. 

« To miſcarry in nothing, and to ſucceed well in Nn wo 
ce thing, belongs only to the Gods.“ This part of 
E. pitaph became very famous in the following Ws "0 | 
and was often cited; as by Themiſtius ", Exel 0 20 
Cp epPTHVE 0 rug Ou TE er ub, &c. tha 4 m 
&< to miſcarry in nothing, is above the power of hu 
« nature; for I cannot believe there were ever 


ce men, as the Stoics deſcribe and call wiſe ; andWancier 


_ Epigram, that was written upon the public ge, 
* chre at Athens, ſeems to ſay truer ; for it make *x 
elide 


cc miſcarrying in nothing to be the attribute of 
& Gods alone :” Ka! Yap olg Itocę cis TO cανν, A4 
GH, It is cited too by an anonymous Auth 
Suidas® : 'Oebes p ELDNTOQU T9 pet | 1299: v aufer yes ir 


paid 
Ow th1 
Sophiſt 


wa vr eαποοονεν N de Su &v 8701 am 4%, er. n medie 
crral vd dim © It is a good ſaying; that to miſq pins; 
« in nothing, and to ſucceed in every thing, is the I conlic 
i perty of God : but a man can ſ ay upon no occi , the 
* that ſuch a thing thall not befall him,” Juli pect o 

Demoſtb. de Corona, p. 187. 2 Themiſt. Orat. ill. © Cod. lil 

b Suid, v. To. | : | * Eurip, - 


Mrd apapraviiv, Ded. 


ſeems to mean it, when he ſays ©, © Omnium habere 
memoriam, & penitus in nullo peccare, divinitatis 
magis quam mortalitatis eſt; quod à majoribus dictum 
ft,” But the ſtrangeſt. thing of all is, that the 
rant is introduced with that very ſaying in his mouth; 
unde apapraver ExorTws iοe Kal dinaing Yes voher. 
Never to miſcarry in any thing 1s reaſonably, perhaps, 
and juſtly, accounted to be the privilege of God 


ere WF alone 4.” And yet the Tyrant himſelf had made his 
odo and fatal miſcarriage, above cc years before that 
Dy iaph was written. 


XIX. 


Here is nothing in the world more liberal and pro- 

fuſe than a Sophiſt: he can give five or ſix thou- 
d pound Sterling, with as little concern; as another 
un would part with ten Shillings. The firſt preſent, 
ut the Writer of Euripides“ Letters gives the Poet, 
i no leſs than xL Talents: which amounts to 72001. 
oliſh*, But our mock Phalaris goes quite beyond 


an that had cured him of a dangerous diſtemper, 
with 1v goblets of refined gold, 11 ſilver bowls of 


and ancient workmanſhip not to be matched in the preſent 
ge, x. couple of large Thericlean cups, xx young 
ike boys for his Slaves, and go, ooo Artic drachms ; 


belides an annual falary fur life, as great as was 
paid to the chief officers of his fleet and army *.” 
ow this is a ſtory credible enough; if we conſider that 
Sophiſt was the Pay-:nalter: for, as the Actors in 
medies paid all their debts upon the ſtage with 
pins ; ſo a Sophiſt pays all his with Words. But, if 
(conſider the true Phalaris and real Phyſician of that 
e, the whole is moſt improbable and abſurd; both in 


pet of Him that gives, and of Him that receives. 


* Cod. lib. i. Tit. 17, leg. ii. § 14. d Ep. 129. 
* Eurip. Epiſt. v. f Phal. Ep. 70. 


5 Firſt, 


m in generoſity; for he rewards Polyclitus, a Phy- 
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4 yet we ſee the Sicilian Prince fo abounded with it, 
years before ; that he could ſpare four golden cups, 
x Twooapx;, Of the very ſame faſhion with king 
ilip's, only all of them larger; for one gift to a fa- 
write, But perhaps the admirers of Phalaris will be 
ly to ſay; that gold "might be common in Sicily, 


ter piece of hiſtory lies croſs in their way: for the 
ne Theopompus and Phanias tell us farther; that 
xn Hiero king of Syracuſe, who began his reign 
we Lxx years after Phalaris' was ended; had pur- 
ſed to make a Tripus and a Victoria of fine gold, 
os Nobo, and preſent it to Apollo at Delphi; he 
wht a long time in Sicily for gold, but none could 
found * Whereupon he ſent meſſengers into 
rece ; who, after a long ſearch to no purpoſe, at laſt 
with ſome at Corinth in the hands of one Archi- 
es; who, having for many years bought-up gold by 
tle and little, had amaſſed a pretty quantity of it, 
it is ſomething ſtrange, that Hiero ſhould be forced 
ſend out of Sicily for gold; and yet Phalaris fo long 
ore him would have his very Phyſician ſerved in 
bd plate, di ypuoz, of the very ſame fineneſs that 
ero wanted. It is true, the ſame Hiſtorians tell us; 
it, a year or two before Hiero's reign, his brother 
lo had dedicated a Tripus and a Victoria to Apollo“. 
it of Gelo's donary we have had occaſion to ſpeak 
ready"; and it appears there, that the gold, which 
elo then had, was the ſpoil of the Carthaginians : ſo 
bat it was not in Sicily, in Phalaris' days; neither did 
continue long there. For the Carthaginian army 


ero's reign, Olymp. LXXVIII, 2, there was none of 
to be found. 

In the next place, if we conſider the receiver of this 
it preſent, Polyclitus the Phyſician ; the reward will 
em diſproportioned to the condition of the man, It 


$ Athen, 132. 1 Ibid, p. 231. m Scg here, p. 330. 
| was 


dugh ſcarce in other countries in Greece. But then 


wught it, Olymp. Lxxv, 1; and before the end of 
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L342] was the common practice of thoſe. old times to h 
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of the Lawgivers took expreſs care of it, in the ve 
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[tis t 
Perlia 
gold | 
riches 
done 
ys, 


I 


vento! 
cus 


Phyſicians by the year, for the ſervice of a whole cit 
and to pay them out of the public ſtock ®: nay, ſo 


conſtitution of their governments?. The general pri 
of a year's ſervice we may learn from Herodotus 
where he tells us, how Democedes the Crotonian, | 
had the greateſt reputation of all the Phyſicians of 
time, which was a few years after Phalaris' deat 
was hired publicly a whole year by the Ægineans, 
one Talent; and the next year by the Athenians, 
a hundred Minæ; 1. e. a Talent and 3; and the ne 
year by Polycrates the Samian, for two Talents. Ne 


what proportion does this bear to the extravagant preſeſi wa 
of the Sicilian Prince? where, beſides the Gold a Ks, 
Silver Veſſels, and the ſcore of handſome ſlaves, a Ar 
the yearly penſion equal to an Admiral's; the ve Clem, 
ready money, 50,000 Attic Drachms, comes to vi n 
Talents and ; which is more than Democedes cou 
earn in four whole years: and yet Polycrates excel Phala 
Phalaris in riches and power, as much as Democedſ ways. 
may be ſuppoſed to excell in his art this unkno begar 
Polyclitus! And if we take our meaſure from tho marri 
Phyſicians, that were not hired by the Public; but p ixx1! 
tiſed privately for fees, as the cuſtom is now: i urne 


diſproportion will ſtill be the greater. For the ordinaii i Hide 
fee of a Phyſician was very low in thoſe days, a odd 

after; as appears by thoſe famous verſes of the Phiq “ T. 
ſopher Crates, where he repreſents the account-book . he 


tome of the wealthy men of that age: Navg 1 
Tb He ip TORT; tx, 1b e him 1 
„ 77 7 \ } 
Konaz THAKYIDE DEvTE, G KOT VCU y yet 7 
Ho: vy rio, g r | | we al 


j. e. To a Cook, 30 J.; to a Phyſician, Two GroatsI led 
„ To a Flatterer, 900 l.; to a Counſellor, Nothing itratr 
« to a Whore, 1801.; to a Philoſopher, a Groaty 'atior 


n Strabo. p. 18:. Ariſtoph. & Schol. p. 301. . E 
9 Diodor. p. $0. P Herod. iii, 131, | t Al 


1 Latcrt, an Cratete. v ge 


1 P HAN A rte. 


o ts true, the ſame Democedes, when he afterwards in 
e ci pala cured Darius? foot, had a very rich preſent of 
, forced by the emperor's wives; but to argue from the 


e velMiicics of the Perſian Court, that the like might be 
| prifMcorc at Agrigentum; is truly, as the mock Phalaris 


Otus 
„ Wl 
of 

leat 


ys, “to compare an Indian Elephant to a Fly.“ 
XX. 


AT IAN, in the beginning of his Oration 

*« Againſt the Greeks,” gives a liſt of ſome In- 
reators; and among the reſt, he tells us out of Hella- 
cus the Hiſtorian, © That Atoſſa the Perſian empreſs 
& was the firſt that wrote Epiſt les ge Exri go CUVTATCEY 
tory 1 Tlepowy more nYnoa we vum, xalaree @n0ly EMC, 
agg d oven avry . The ſame thing is affirmed by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and from the ſame Author; 
rr y Ergo” ouvratas "AToooay Thy epo Bacineuoncay 
(ow FER % Now that Atoſſa was younger than 
Phalaris, by one or two generations; appears ſeveral 
ways. She was the ſiſter and wife of Cambyles ; who 
began his reign, Olymp. Lx11, 4*; She was afterwards 
married to Darius; and was aliye at his death, Olymp. 
LXXIII, 4. Nay, ſhe was ſtill alive; when Xerxes re- 
turned from his expedition, Olymp. Lxxv, 1; as it is 
trident from Periz, a Tragedy of ZEſchylus. The 
odd manner of her death is told us by Aſpaſius; 


a 
hi That her fon Xerxes in a fit of diſtraction butchered 
kk © her, and eat her*';” ZiZ5, ſays he, 6 roy Ieprwy B 


Jag paveig Earye THY £QUTS H xpirzpynons, Now ſuppoſe 
him to have done this, in the very year of his return 
yet Atoſſa would ſurvive Phalaris Lxx years: though 
we allow him by the molt favourable account to have 
lived till Olymp. Lvii, 3. And, according to Hippo- 
ſtratus , and the Scholiaſt of Pindar, ſhe is two gene- 
nations lower than Phalaris: 


ats 
ing 
at, 


Clem. Alex, Serm. i, p. 132. * Herod. 
t Aſpaſius ad Ariſtot. Ethic. p. 124. ! 
v dec here, p. 24. 
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leſt ſome of theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to have reportec 
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Phalaris—1 Telemachus. 
2 Emmenides. 
3 Aneſidamus. 1 Atoſſa. | 
4 Theron, 2 Xerxes. Reigned Olymp 
Reigned Ol. Lxx111, 1, LXXIII, 4. 


It is evident then; that, if Atoſſa was the firſt inven 
treſs of Epiſtles; theſe, that carry the name of Pha 
laris, who was ſo much older than her; muſt needs be 
an impoſture. And that ſhe really found out the wa 
of Epiſtles, we have the moſt proper and competent 
witneis, that can poſſibly be had. For Hellanicus w 
a contemporary of this Atoſſa; being Lxv years old, at 
the beginning of the Peloponneſian war *: ſo that he 
was born at Ol. Lxx1, 2. and was in the xvith yea 
of his age, at Xerxes' expedition. But, beſides the au 
thority ot Hellanicus, Clemens tells us of himlelt* 


that he took his account of the ſeveral inventors from 


Scamon, 'Theophraſtus, Cydippus, Ariſtophanes, Ari 
ſtodemus, Ariſtotle, Philoſtephanus, and Strato; in the! 
books, About Inventions? :” So that either all or at 


that invention of Atoſſa's. And I conceive, we have 
double argument here againſt our Mock-Phalaris; : 
poſitive one, that Atoſſa tirſt invented Epiſtles; and: 


negative, that the Epiſtles of Phalaris were not heard-of 


in the days of thoſe Writers. 

The words of Tatian and Clemens are, Erigoh 
oUTaooeay? now, whether we take bre IN 2 general 
jenſe for “ writing ;“ or more ſtrictly for“ comprizing 
* in a volume, and publiſhing;“ it is either way ſuf— 
ficient to prove Phalaris' Epiſtles a cheat. But it may 
be objected in their behalf; that Epiſtles were in uſe, 
many hundred years before Phalaris ; even before the 
Trojan times: as appears from Apollodorus and ZLe- 
nobius = and others; who relate, how Bellerophontes 


» Gellius xv, 23. x Clemens, ibid. 
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arried, *Emi5onds, Epiſtles from Proetus to Jobates : 
nd how then can Atoſſa be called the inventreſs of 
Epiſtles? But, in anſwer to this, we are to obſerve; 
hat thoſe Authors ſpeak not accurately there, but ac- 
ommodate their expreſſion to the manners of their own 
mes: for Homer, out of whom they all have it, 
toes not call it an Epiſtle; but naß wluxro;* 
—Tlopey 0 oye Cnporaes Nd, 

ex Wag 8 ty Wivax lux ro Jupogloga oN * 
Now His wlvxres 18 the ſame with J:xr3;, and in Latin 
Tabelle, Pugillares, Codicilli ; ſmall leaves of wood, 
wyered with bees-wax ; and ſo written-on by a pen 
of metal. So Pliny interprets this paſſage of Homer; 
Ppugillarium uſum fuiſſe etiam ante Trojana tempora 
* invenimus apud Homerum *.”? And he expreſsly 
firms; that the writings that Bellerophontes carried, 
tere not Epiſtles ; but Codicils : © Homerus Bellero- 
« phonti Codicillos datos, non Epiſtolas, prodidit<.” 
Now it is evident; that theſe Codicils could never ſerve 
for a volume of Letters, as Phalaris' are; for the uſe of 
them was only for a ſingle Letter, which as ſoon as read 
mas eraſed, and the wax ſmoothed anew ;z and ſo the 
Codicils were returned with an anſwer upon the ſame 
mx where the former Letter was written. The oc- 
ahon of Pliny's writing this laſt paſſage is pleaſant 
enough. Licinius Mucianus had reported in his hil- 
ory ; * That, when he was Governor of Lycia, Him- 
„ ſelf ſaw and read in a certain Temple there, a Paper- 
& Epiſtle written from Troy by Sarpedon .“ Now, if 
this were true, Hellanicus and his followers muſt be 
miſerably out; when they make Atoſſa invent Epiſtles, 
b many hundreds of years after. But J wonder,” 
ys Pliny, gat this Paper: Leter of Sarpedon's ; ſince 

' even in Homer's time, ſo long after Sarpedon, that 
part of ZEgypt, which alone produces Paper, was 


nres 
* Hom. Il. g. 169. d Pliny, xiii, c. ii. e Thid. c. 13; 
8 Sar pedonis a Troja ſcriptam in quodam Teinplo Epiſtolæ chartam.” 
m. ibid. 


© Papyrus, Charta. 
. (c 17 
ied) nothing 
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cc nothing but ſea; being afterwards produced by thi 
6 mud of the Nile. Or, if Paper was in uſe in Sar 
&* pedon's time, how came Homer to ſay ; that in tha 
c very Lycia, where Sarpedon lived, not Epiſtles, bu 
& Codicils were given to Bellerophontes ?“ So tha 
learned Naturaliſt refutes the pretended Letter of Sar 
pedon ; though, with humble ſubmiſſion, he puts 
falſe colour upon one part of his argument : for th 
Epiſtle was not given to Bellerophontes in Lycia; bu 
in Argos of Peloponneſus, to be carried to Lyci; 
However, without that needleſs colour, he has ſuffi 
ciently confuted the credulity of Mucianus ; who, thougl 
he was Governor of a great Province, and General 6 
a great army, and three times Conſul in Claudius” and 
Veſpaſian's time, and, beſides all that, a learned and 
inquiſitive man ; was miſerably impoſed-on with a ſhan 
Letter of Sarpedon's: a remarkable inſtance, that no 
only the title of Honourable, but even the highef 
quality and greateſt experience cannot always ſecure 
man from cheats and impoſtures ! | 


[ 


f * In ipſa illa Lycia Codicillos datos, non Epiſtolas.“ TH: 
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O F 
[HEMISTOCLES' EPISTLES. 
81 


Preſume I have been as good as my word ; in de- 

tecting the cheat of Phalaris* Epiſtles: the other 
art of my promiſe was a cenſure of Æſop's Fables. 
But, before I meddle with thoſe, I am willing, now 
that my hand is in, to examine ſome other impoſtures 
if this ſort; out of the ſame ſchools of the Sophiſts. 
will de no unpleaſant labour to me; nor, I hope, 
profitable to others; to pull-off the diſguiſe from 
hoſe little Pedants, that have ſtalked about fo long in 
e apparel of Heroes. 

The Epiſtles of Themiſtocles were printed firſt at 
Rome, in MDCXXv1; out of a manuſcript in the Va- 
can, The Editor, a Greek Biſhop, believed them 
genuine; but there were ſome, that ſuſpected a forgery ; 
Leo Allatius* informs us: who himſelf leaves the 
matter in doubt; but withal obſerves in their favour, 
tat nobody had ever ſaid a word in print; to prove 
hem to be ſpurious. Suidas® is an evidence in their 
(half ; for, ſpeaking of their reputed Author, he fays 
' he has written Letters full of ſpirit:“ fypailev tmigonas 
ua D yiusoas. „J think, is the only Writer that 
nakes any mention of them. Which alone, as before 
n Phalaris' caſe, is a ſhrewd prejudice againſt their 
edit and reputation. Thucydides* and Charon Lamp- 
licenus ſay z that Themiſtocles, when he fled into Aſia, 
nade his addreſs to Artaxerxes, who was newly come 
o the throne z; wherein they are followed by Cornelius 
Nepos ©, and Plutarch; againſt the common tradition 


: 77 Script. Socrat. p. 78. 
; 
Os. | 
© Lib, i. p. 99. 4 Vita Themiſtoc. 
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ſoon at an end; or rather never had been raiſed, Fq 
he himſelf expreſsly ſays', it was Xerxes he went to 


the whole tour and compaſs, that the Sophiſt deſigned 
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of Ephorus, Heraclides, and moſt others ; that mak 
Xerxes the Father to be then alive. Some Writers 
relate, that he had five cities given him by the Perſian 
others, but three. Now, if the Letters had been knoy 
to any of thoſe authors, both theſe diſputes had bee 


and that he gave him but three cities. Now, whe 
could thele Epiſtles lie, unknown and inviſible, fro 
Themiſtocles' time to Suidas ? We muſt needs ſay 
that the Letters had a worſe exoſtraciſm than the! 
Author: ſince he was baniſhed but for Five years; bu 
they tor Ten years. 

II. It is obſervable, that every one of the Lette 
bears date after his baniſhment; and they contein a com 
plete narrative of all his ſtory afterwards, without th 
leſt gap or interruption. Now it is hard to ſay, whethe 
is the more ſtrange of the two; That not one ſing 
Letter of his, before that time, ſhould be preſerved 
or not one, afterwards, loſt; though written from f 
diſtant places, Argos, Corcyra, Epirus, Epheſus, Mag 
neſia: from whence there was no very ſure conveyanc 
to Athens. What a croſs viciſſitude of fortune! whil 
the Author is in proſperity, all his Letters are unlucky 
and not one of them is miſſing, after he himſelf mi 
carried. But the Sophiſt can eafily account for this 
though Themiſtocles cannot: for here are no Letter 
betore his exile; becauſe the latter part of his life wa 


to write of: and not a Letter afterwards periſhed 
becauſe, being forged in a Sophiſt's cloſer, they run n 
hazard at all of being loſt in the carriage. 

III. Themiſtocles was an eloquent man: but he 
are ſome touches in his Letters, of ſuch an elevate 
ſtrain; that, if he did not go to ſchool to Gorgias Le 
ontinus, the Sophiſt of that time; I can hardly behey 
he wrote them. The Hiſtorians tell us moderately 
that, after he was driven from home, he was mad 


Plutarch, D:odor. Athenæus, &c, f Ep. xx. | 
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alks on that ſubject. He was met, he ſays s, on 
wad by two Argivans of his acquainrance ; who, 
he told them the news of his baniſhment, railed 


beeWherly at the Athenians : but, when they heard he was 
Foes to Delphi, rather than to their town; in a kind 

t tote! they tell him, “ that the Athenians had juſtly 

wherMhuniſhed him * 3” ſince he ſo much wronged the 


of Argos, to think of any ſanctuary but that. 
|, he goes with them to Argos; and there the 
de city “ reazes him by mere force to take the go- 
ermment upon him i;“ taking it as the greateſt 
m, that he offered to decline it. Theſe, you will 
are choice flowers both of Courteſy, and of Rhe- 
: but there is an other, clearly beyond them; where 


n, though it was a deſperate riſquez “ that neither 
he advice of his friends, nor his father Neocles? 


þ diſſuade him *,” Here is a bold reſolute Blade 
you! here is your Stoical ziprz It is almoſt im- 
ſible for a Sophiſt not to betray himſelf. Nothing 
[reliſh and go down with them; that is ordinary and 
al. Then they applaud themſelves moſt ; when 
have ſaid a forced, extravagant thing. If one 
ks of any civility ; the complement muſt be ſtrained 


It needs ſwagger and ſwear, and be as willful as a 
d man. | ä | 

V. The ſubje& of many of the Letters is common- 
re; mere chat, and telling a tale, without any bu- 
ts; an errand, not worth ſending to the next town; 


Ich leſs to be brought from remote countries ſome 


Epi. i. ; 

12 4 : : 13 | 
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Ep. xiv. 
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h on at Argos: but he himſelf is all melting, when 


alls us, that he is ſo reſolved of going to the Perſian 


zoſt, nor his uncle Themiſtocles', nor augury, 
wr omen, nor Apollo's oracle itſelf, ſhould be able 


ond all decorum: If he makes a reſolution; he 


tireds of leagues. The xv and xv11 Letters are 
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certain, he never came thither after his exile. 


Hiero came to the throne. For even in Gelo's | 


the race; and won at the Pythian games, Pythiad 
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written to enemies; his friends, I ſuppoſe, failing 
their correſpondence: and contein nothing but a ft 
ſcolding ; which was ſcarce worth the long carti 
from Epheſus ro Athens. 

V. In the xx Epiſtle we have this ſtory: W 
Themiſtocles was at Corcyra, he deſigned for Sicil 
to Gelo the Syracuſian Tyrant. But, juſt as he 
going a ſnhip- board, the news came that Gelo was dea © 
and his brother Hiero ſucceded him. Now, if 
make it appear, that Hiero was come to the cro 
ſome years before Themiſtocles* baniſhment, and t 
voyage to Corcyra; what becomes of the credit of off" * 
Epiſtles? It is true, the chronology of this pan 
hiſtory is not ſo ſettled and agreed; as to amount 
a, demonſtration againſt the Letters“: but, howev 
when joined with the arguments „ at leſt 
will come up to a high probability. T heophraſtus, 
his Treatiſe of Monarchy , relates; That when High al 
had ſent race-horſes, and a moſt ſumptuous tent, 
the Olympian games; Themiſtocles adviſed the Ted 0 an 
to plunder the Tyrant's tent, xc Tu. and not to 
his horſes run. It is evident then, if Theophraft 
ſpeak properly, that Hiero was. Monarch of Sytacu 
when Themiſtocles was at Olympia; but it 1s me 


But, to deal fairly, it muſt be confeſſed; 
Elian, in telling this ſtory, varies from Theophraſt 
for he ſays, Hiero himſelf came to the games . Butt 
he would go thither in perſon, after he had gotten t 
government, is wholly improbable. So that, if I 
be believed, - this buſineſs muſt have been done, . befc 


time, who left him the monarchy, he kept horſes | 

lnias 
Perlia 
ratic 
un, 


xXxvI, which anſwers to Olymp. LxxXIv. 39. But beſid 
that Theophraſtus is of much greater authority, 
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er refutes himſelf in the very next words. For he 
„ Themiſtocles hindred Hiero upon this pretenſe ; 


rie 

ſhat he, that had not ſhared in the common danger, 
ü eht not to ſhare in the common feſtival :” where 
- "Ws certain, by * the common danger,” he means 


nes expedition; when Gelo either refuſed or de- 
d to give the Greeks his aſſiſtenceb. This affront 
| was put upon Hiero; after that expedition. But 
rery next Olympiad after, Hiero was in the mo- 
by. It cannot be true then, that his firſt ac- 
bm to the throne was, according to the Letters, 
je Themiſtocles ſtayed at Corcyra. 

tides theſe inferences and deductions, we have the 
rels verdict and declaration of moſt of the Chro- 


Wey 3 : : ; 
led ers : who place the beginning of Hiero's reign 
Mos, up. Lxxv, 3. and Themiſtocles* baniſhment ſeven 
Hie s after; Olymp. Lxxvii, 2. The Arundelian 


b and Hiero : which would quite confound all this 
mentation from notes of time. But either that 
mologer is quite out; or we can ſafely believe 
racy" in hiſtory : for he makes Gelo firſt invade the 
- mrnment, two years after Xerxes“ expedition. But 
xdotus* ſpends. half a dozen pages in the account of 
mbaſſy to Gelo from Sparta and Athens; to deſire 
fſiſtence againſt the Perſian, And it is agreed 


ten Heily was got the very ſame day with the battle at 
m1s*, 

ef The whole volume of Themiſtocles' Letters 
its of xx1 only; and three of theſe are taken up 
ie ſtory of Pauſanias, The ſecond is written to 


2d tas himſelf ; before that Spartan's conſpiracy with 
befidW'criian was diſcovered, There he exhorts him to 
ty, tion in his proſperity ; leaſt ſome very great turn 


une ſhould ſpeedily befall him. Can you deſire 


Kod, vii. c. 163. Diod, xi. p. 21. 4 Diod. xi. p. 29. 
wl. Pind. Pyth. i. Diod. xi. p. 20, 47. Euſeb. in Chron. 
. vu. t Herodot. ibid. & Diod. I. xi. 
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ble, indeed, differs from all theſe; in the periods of 


ho all; That Gelo's victory over the Carthaginians 
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that over-heard it. Nay, he foretells him; that 


was a ſubject worthy of eloquence ; and therefore 


other was convicted and put to death *, But Diod 
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now a ſurer indication of a Sophiſt ? Without da 
he that penned this Epiſtle, knew before-hand 
happened to Pauſanias; who was ſoon after rec; 
home by the magiſtrates, and put to death for tre 
The xix is to Pauſanias again; but after his conſpi 
was detected. Here he tells the particulars of 
plot, as exactly; as if he had been one of the Ep 


Lacedæmonians would take away his life. Now, be 
that Themiſtocles would ſcorn to inſult fo, and ra 
no purpoſe, as this Letter does; he would ſurely 
had more wit, than knowingly to write to the d 
for, at the ſame time he heard thoſe particula 
Pauſanias? treaſon, he muſt needs hear of his execut 
ſince thoſe things were not known, till after his de 
and the rifling of his papers. The v1 Epiſtle is a 
narrative of the whole buſineſs of Pauſanias: for 


to receive ornament from the pen of the Sophiſt, 
it was ſcarce worthy of Themiſtocles, to ſend 
a long News-letter to Athens; where, in all i 
hood, the ſtory was common, before he heard 
himſelf. | 
But how ſhall we reconcile this affair of Pau 
according to the Letters,with what Diodorus has | 
upon the ſame ſubject ? The Letters, we ſee, make 
miſtocles to be baniſhed, before Pauſanias was 
pected ©; and make the one reſide at Argos, whi 


who has brought all his hiſtory into the methe 
Annals; places the death of Pauſanias, Olymp. Lxxv 
and the exile of Themiſtocles, ſix years after; O! 
LXXV11, 22. Now, I would fain know of our 80 
how he came to diſpoſe and ſuit his matters fo « 
gently; to bring Pauſanias upon the ſtage again, 
he had been fax years in his grave? I imagine h 


it En. '. * Ib. xix. 
x Lib. Xi. p. 26, Y Ib, xi. p. 42. 
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wer me to Thucydides*, who makes an immediate 
anſition from one ſtory to the other; ©* That the 
Spartans accuſed Themiſtocles, who was then ba- 
 niſhed from home, of conſpiring with Pauſanias,” 
his, indeed, might draw the Sophiſt and ſome others 


of Wi a miſtake. But it may be taken two ways: either 
Ep it was done preſently, upon the death of Pauſanias; 
chat! few years after, when Themiſtocles' exile gave the 
„bell hartans, that hated and feared him, an opportunity 
dri ruin. him. Plutarch follows the firſt way *; for he 
rely Naes Themiſtocles, after his baniſhment, to have pri- 
ie e dealings with Pauſanias: in which opinion he 


wours the Author of theſe Letters. But the ſecond 
|| rather appear to be the ſenſe of Thucydides : if 
conſider, that he places the matter of Pauſanias juſt 


fer the flight of Xerxes“; but, when Themiſtocles 
for Went into Aſia, he makes Artaxerxes to be in the 
fore one: which was a conſiderable time after. Beſides 
iſt, Wit Diodorus, whoſe deſign was to refer all occurrences 
nd W years, and not to follow the thread of ſtory beyond 
all He annual period; is of more credit, in a point of chro- 
ard Nlogy; than Plutarch or any others, that write lives 


the lump. 


Lib. 1. p. 88. 2 In Themiſt. p. 224. 
P. 63. P. 9o. 
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are the legitimate off. ſpring of thoſe Authors they a 
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SOCRATES EPISTLES, 


THE Epiſtles of Socrates, and his Scholars, Xen 
| phon, Ariſtippus, &c. were publiſhed out of t 
Vatican Library by the learned Leo Allatius; a 
prone at Paris, MDCXXXv11. He was ſo fully perſuad 

imſelf, and ſo concerned to have others think, that th: 


laid to; that he has guarded and protected them, in 
Dialogue of Li pages in quarto, againſt all the ol 
jections that he or his friends could raiſe. And nobod 
ſince, that ever I heard of, has brought the matter in 
controverſy. But I am inclined to believe; that, | 
that time I have done with them, it will be no more 
controverſy, but that they are ſpurious. I ſhall mak 
uſe of nothing that Allatius has brought, except one ol 
jection only; and that I ſhall both manage in a ne 
way, and defend it againſt all his exceptions. 

I. The firſt Letter is Socrates? to ſome King; it 
ſuppoſed, to Archelaus, king of Macedonia; in which 
refuſes to go to him, though invited in the moſt kin 


cra: 
Arche 


5 
0 Oh 


Oo 'v 
and obliging manner. That he really denied his co . 
pany to Archelaus and others, we are aſſured from ve... 
good hands: which was the ground for our Fallary Wh... 
forge this Epiſtle. But, I believe, none of thole wi. f 
mention it, make ſo tall a compliment to Socrates; . pf 
he does here to himſelf: for he ſays, The Ki m. 
ce offer'd him part of his kingdom ;? and, © that ly... 
* ſhould not come thither to be commanded, but Maus 
* command both his ſubjects and himſelf.” Can lat . 
deſire a better token of a Sophiſt, than this? It is a nl... .... 
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fer, indeed, to a poor old man, that had nothing 
vt his ſtaff and one coat to his back. But a Sophiſt 
mhors mediocrity; he mult always ſay the greateſt 
ing; and make a tide and a Rood, though it be but 
x baſin of water. 

. well; our Philoſopher goes- on, and gives a reaſon 
his refulal ; That his demon forbid him to go: and 
en he falls into the long ſtory of what happened to 
im in the battle at Delium ; which was a tale of twenty 
tus ſtanding at the date of this Letter. But the So- 
jſt had read it in Plato; and he would not mils the 


Ul pportunity of an eloquent narration. I will not here 
x WT upon the teſtimony of Athenzus*; That the 
V ole buſineſs is a mere fiction of Plato's : let that be 


ff in the middle. But we may ſafely infer thus much 
om it; That even Athenæus himſelf, whoſe curioſity 
thing eſcaped, never met with theſe Epiſtles. Which 
one creates a juſt ſuſpicion, that they were forged 
ce his days; eſpecially when the univerſal ſilence of 
| Antiquity gives a general conſent to it. 

There is a paſſage, indeed, in Libanius F; which, in 
llativs' judgement, ſeems plainly to declare, that he 
ad ſeen this very Epiſtle ; for, after he had mentioned 
crates? refuſal to go to Scopas, and Eurylochus, and 
\rchelaus ; 3 he adds; Autwy de ede H 0 "ETiconwy, Ev ExELVILLG 
„ &;bpwnov xAAMSE 2, ids. Now ſhould we concede, 
nat Allatius would have; this is all that can be in- 
erred from thence 1n their favour, That they are older 
tan Libanius; which I am willing to believe: and, 

That He believed them true; which I matter not art all. 

tor ſo we have ſeen Stobæus, Suidas, and others, cry 
b Phalaris for a genuine Book; and yet, I fanſy, none 
o my Readers are now of their opinion. But, with 
Allatius' good leave, I would draw the words of Liba- 
nus to a quite contrary purpoſe. After he had ſaid, 

tat many Princes had ſollicited Socrates, by letter, to 
eme and live! in their courts; and he anſwered them all 


eLib. v. p. 2155 f n Socrat. 
with 
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with a denial : “ But,” ſays he, © I want the Let V. 
* themſelves; in which you might perfectly ſee ¶ Simo 
« ſpirit of the man.” This, to me, is an indicatioM to th 
that the Letters he means were not extant : for, if Wtizc 
had them in his hand, according to Allatius, how cou iter 
he want them? And it is plain, he ſpeaks here of ¶ f the 
vera] Letters, being Replies to ſeveral Meſſages ; but, ¶ errors 
this collection here is but a ſingle one. I wiſh,” ſays Hi 


<« the Letters were to be had; in thoſe you might te cob 
« his character. If this be the ſenſe of thoſe word bet 
as probably it is; Libanius is ſo far from being Patra be th 
to our Epiſtles, that he is a poſitive witneſs again v pa 
them. | 4 75 ancie 

III. The vn Letter 1s written by Socrates to one MY «ther 
thoſe that had fled to Thebes from the violence of tf jult e 
xxx Tyrants : in which he gives him an account of t argur 
ſtate of Athens ſince their departure; That him . 
% was now hated by the Tyrants, becauſe he would ha tive c 
no hand in the condemnation of Leon the Salami after 
„ nian:” and then he tells the ſtory at large. No Amo 
here is a manifeſt diſcovery ; that the Letters are ſuppoſiſi Or 
tious. For the buſineſs of Leon was quite over, befoliſ © Pc 
thoſe fugitives left the town: for Leon was murdered to a 
before Theramenes was s: and Theramenes was mu Lett: 
dered, before Thraſybulus and his party fled to Thebeſ of tt 
And that Socrates means them in this Letter, it is er that 
dent from hence; That he ſpeaks here of their con{p tradi 
racy, to reſort privately towards Athens, and ſet upo gave 
the Tyrants ; which afterwards came to pals. - not | 

IV. The vii, 1s, x11, and X111, are Letters of Je D 


and Raillery between Antiſthenes and Ariſtippus an Poly 
Simon the Shoe-maker. It is an affront to the memo ID 
of thoſe men, to believe they would fool and trifle ii tion 
that manner; eſpecially ſend ſuch impertinent ſtuff in 
far as from Sicily to Athens, which could not decent P 
be ſpoken even in merriment at a table. "re 


b Xenoph, Hiſt, lib, ii. p. 467, 470, Diod, I. xiv. 
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V. In the x111 Epiſtle, among the acquaintance of 
Simon, he names Phedrus ; the ſame that gives the title 
o the Dialogue of Plato: and the xxv is writ by 
Fhædrus himielf, ro Plato: and both theſe are dated 
after Socrates* death. I will appeal now to Athenæus; 
if theſe two Letters can be genuine. He, among other 
grors in Chronology for which he chaſtiſes Plato, brings 
this in for one; © That he introduces Phædrus dil- 
« courſing with Socrates : who mult certainly be dead 
before the days of that Philoſopher b. How comes 
ke then to ſurvive him, in theſe Epiſtles; and diſcourſe 
ſo paſſionately of his death? It is true; for want of 595 
ancient Hiſtory, we cannot back this authority with any 
other teſtimony. But I am ſure, all thoſe that have a 
juſt eſteem for Athenæus, can have no ſlight one of this 
argument againſt the credit of the Letters. 

VI. The x1v Epiſtle gives Xenophon a Jong narra- 
tive of Socrates? tryal and death ; being written preſently 
after by one of his Scholars, that was preſent at both. 
Among other particulars, he tells him; “ That the 
* Oration or Charge againſt Socrates was drawn by 
« Polycrates the Sophiſt i.“ But I doubt this will turn 
to a charge againſt another Sophiſt, for counterfeiting 
Letters: for, I think, I can plainly prove; that at the date 
of this Letter there was no ſuch report evet mentioned, 
that Polycrates had any hand in it; and that this falſe 
tradition, which afterwards obteined in the world, and 
gave occaſion to our Writer to ſay it in his Letter; did 
not begin till ſome years after Socratesꝰ condemnation. 

Diogenes Laertius brings Hermippus' teſtimony, That 
Polycrates made the charge *: Yuvyouye dt ro Adyov 
Nonoarng 0 Cofigns, Br @nT tv "Eppirt©>. But, 10 oppoſi- 
tion to this, he preſently ſubjoins; * Tnat Favorinus, 
*in the Firſt Book of his Commentaries, lays; That [96] 
*« Polycrates' Oration againſt Socrates is not true and 
real: becauſe he mentions in it the walls, built by 
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Beſides, he expreſsly calls it roy acyov roy Tloxuxpdrzs, Only 
denies it to be . But, if he had denied it to be 
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& Conon fix years after Socrates' death.“ To whicl ty 
Laertius ſubſcribes his own aſſent ; Kal %w #ru; Na c 
« And ſq it is.” I may freely ſay; that this paſſage off"? 
Favorinus has not been yet rightly underſtood. It i only 
generally interpreted, as if he denied the Oration tha hon, L 
3s attributed to Polycrates to be really his. But this ii" *< * 
very far from being his opinion. For then he would the 
be flatly confuted by Iſocrates, a witneſs unanſwerable MM" © 
who, in a diſcourſe which he addreſſes to this very Po up 
lycrates, tells him; © I perceive you value yourſel pn Ito 


« moſt upon two Orations; The Apology of Bufiris ile, a 
„and Accuſation of Socrates.” But Favorinus' mean . 
ing was; That Polycrates did not make that Oratio N * 
for a true charge to be ſpoken at the Trial of Socrates; bolar; 
but wrote it ſeveral years after, for no other trial thai n © 
that of his own wit. The words in the Greek can adde 
mit of no other ſenſe; My eva aanby Tov Acdyoy Tov Toh the 
xe rug ole Ewpdrus® by c Yap αlù:ꝛpcvedes rd urs e docra 
rex, &c. Obſerve, that he ſays pernaovevtls Polycrate "gs 
mentions: if he had denied him to be the Author, be ade! 

would have ſaid in the paſſive, There is mentioned. a * 


edge 
ve 0 
them 
1 putt 
e pla 
boſe fc 
in, a 
dict 
me 
uy © 
yer: 
Ing | 


His, he would have ſaid, My vai Iloxuxparss To N 
roy xola Turpd rss as Laertius ſpeaks in other places; 
Aoxedaiporiuy Tonileiav, iy Qnow 2% givor Ervopwyl© 6 May 
Anpitp@ . Aianoyss, 3; Troigpal ©» 5 Epio:O> theye pon £1004 
Alex hs . This, I think, is ſufficiently clear, Now we are 
to know; it was the cuſtom of the old Sophiſts to make an 
oſtentation of their art, upon ſome difficult ſubjects and 
paradoxes ; ſuch as other people could ſpeak nothing to: 
as the commendation of a fever or the gout. Polycrates, 
therefore, to ſhew his rhetoric in this way, wrote an apo- 
logy of Buliris, that killed and eat his gueſts ; and of 


: 8 te 
Clytæmneſtra, that murdered her huſband 2 ; and to hit 
1 * Ex 23 Beoigdo; GTMOY a ON T1 Ew xeare; ru. Iſoc. Buſir. 
m I Xenoph. n In ZEſchine, 8 
9 Quintil, lib. ii. cap. 18 4 4 


give 
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je a proof of his ſkill, as well in accuſing virtue, as 
 exculing vice, he wrote an indictment againſt So- 
nes; not a, the true one, as Favorinus truly ſays; 
t only a Scholaſtic Exerciſe : ſuch as Plato, Xeno- 
jon, Libanius, and others, wrote in his defenſe. So 
ut we are no more forced to believe, that his Oration 


by j the true Charge that was ſpoken at Socrates” Trial; 

OO that he really pleaded for Clytzmneſtra ; when 
pol eſtes was going to kill her. Nay, it appears to me, 
N Iſocrates himſelf ; that it was but a Scholaſtic Ex- 
711 ie, and after Socrates* death: for he blames Poly- 


es: ſince, beſides that nobody elſe ever counted him his 
jolar ; had he really been ſo, he had been a commen- 
nion ta his Maſter ; and not a diſparagement, which 
s the aim of the Sophiſt. “ So that,” ſays he, © if 
he dead could have knowledge of your writings, 
Socrates would thank you.”” Is not this a clear indi- 
tion; that Socrates was dead, before the Oration was 
ade > and that this was not the true Charge? For 
ten he would have heard it at his Trial: and there had 
ken no occaſion to ſay, © if the dead could have know- 
edge of it.“ In the cloſe: of all, he adviſes him to 
ie off ſhewing his parts upon ſuch. “ villainous 
themes,” wovnpas ö neblig, lealt he do public miſchief, 
putting falſe colours upon things. ' Here again we 
| plainly told; that his action againſt Socrates, like 
vie for Buſiris and Clytæmneſtra, was but a declama- 
in, a theme and exerciſe in the ſchoo]: and not a real 
iitment in the Areopagus at Athens. To all which 
i me add; That neither Plato, nor Xenophon, nor any 
bdy contemporary with. Socrates, ever once mention 
uycrates for the author of the Charge: which, had the 
ng been true, they would certainly have thrown in 
x teeth conſidering the perpetual quarrel between 
baits and Philoſophers. And it 1s well known; 


? El vio 22271% ros TETBAEUTINGO IN, Rudel h. eg ra tignpirus, 
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ntes, for reckoning Alcibiades among Socrates' diſci- 
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that the Athenians, in a penitential mood, either bu. 
niſhed or put to death all thoſe that had any hand in 
Socrates' accuſation. If Polycrates then were ſo emi 
nently guilty, as to draw up the impeachment; ho 
could he eſcape untouched, when all the reſt ſuffered? 

But when the Accuſation of Socrates, though only a 
Sophiſtical Exerciſe, came abroad in the world; it was 
natural enough, in ſome proceſs of time, that thoſe that 
heard of it only, or but perfunctorily read it, ſhoulc 


believe it to be the real Charge. We have ſeen al WI 
ready; that Hermippus was in | that miſtake, who lived miſ 
a hundred years after; and with him Quintilian, The #2) 


miſtius, and others innumerable. Favorinus, it ſeems . | 
alone had the ſagacity, by a notice from Chronology quite 
to find it of a more recent date than Socrates? Trial Lac 
And even that very paſſage of Favorinus has lain hi, tt 
therto in the dark: ſo that my Reader may forgive 2 © 
this prolixity and niceneſs; fince he learns by it a piect ed to 
of news. As for Hermippus, leaſt the authority of M bol. 
celebrated an author ſhould deter one from ſo pla the 
a truth; I will ſhew an other flip of his, and a worfen; 

than this: in the ſtory of Socrates, ' When Gryllus thi non. 

ſon of Xenophon was ſlain in the ſame battle that Epa amedc 
minondas was; molt of the Wits of that age wrol 
elegies and encomiums on him ; in complement and con 
ſolation to his father. Among the reſt, Hermippus ſays 
Socrates was one 4%, Which is a blunder of no leſs that 


&XXv11 years: the interval berween Socrates? death and if 
the battle of Mantinea. ad ne 
Socrates was put to death, Olymp. xcv, 1. wheW'ctenc 
Laches was magiſtrate. This is univerſally  acknos le aff; 
ledged r; and to go about to prove it, were to add lig Epiſt 
to the ſun. And ſix years after this, Olymp. xcvi, WM bre⸗ 
in Eubulides' magiſtracy, Conon repaired the walls need. 
Lie 
1 1 
q Laert. in ep „ but 
r Sce Diodorus, Favorinus, Diog. Lacrtius, Ariſtides, Marmor. Aru 
Euſeb. Argumentum Iſocr. Buſir, Kc. Of (| 
« Diodor. xiv. p. 303. Favorin, Diog. Latrt, 
Dig. L 


Will 
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genes, to diſcover the common miſtake about Poly- 
cs) Oration. But Leo Allatius, to avoid the force 
heir argument, undertakes an impoſſible thing; to 
gong Socrates? life above twenty years beyond Laches: 
bat He migkt ſee Conon's walls, and Polycrates' de- 
nation be the true Charge at his Trial. Which he 
d make out, by comparing together ſome ſcraps of 
rent Authors; and ſome ſynchroniſms of other men's 
5s with Socrates'. As if thoſe things, which are 
rf miſtakes and unwary flips of the Writers, could 
e any force or credit againſt ſo many expreſs autho- 
8. By the ſame way that he proceeds, I will ſhew 
quite contrary ; that Socrates died twenty years be- 
e Laches* government: for we have it from good 
ds, that Euripides, in a Play of his called Palamedes, 
g theſe words, 'Exaver', ix, Y Taroopoy, &. de- 
ted to laſh the Athenians for Socrates' murder * : and 


tes therefore died before Euripides. But it is well 
un; that the latter died fix years before Laches was 


orf 
th on. Nay, Socrates muſt needs be dead; before 
p medes was acted. But that was acted, Olymp. 


,1. which is fixteen years before Laches ®. Have! 
proved now exactly the quite contrary: to Allatius? 


con 
avs (ll, 1 hope, I have more judgement; than to credit 
ww an oblique argument againſt ſo many direct teſtimo- 


if Allatius had looked round about him, he 
ud not have committed ſo great a blunder; while 
wtends his Epiſtles at one poſt, to expoſe them to 
e aſſaults. If Socrates died in Laches' magiſtracy ; 
Epiſtle muſt be ſpurious, that mentions Polycrates: 
s breach Allatius would ſecure; and, therefore, he 
r make him live ſeveral years longer. But then, 
, if we concede this to Allatius; not one Epiſtle 
„but the whole bundle of them are ſpurious : for, 


ot chem plainly ſuppoſe, that Socrates died under 


diog. Latert in Socrat. Argum. Iſoc. Bufir. 
hic n. Var. Hiſt. ii, Schol. Ariſtoph. 'Ogril, p. 401. 


L.aches. 


ich gave the hint to Fayorinus, and after him to 


whole theatre perceiving it, burſt into tears. So- 
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Laches. Even this very Epiſtle complains, that Xe 
phon was abroad when Socrates ſuffered * ; and that 
expedition of Cyrus hindered him from being pre 


then at Athens: and a ſecond Letter *, to name no me 


dated after Socrates' death, makes Xenophon to h 
newly eſcaped the.dangers of his long march thro 
enemies* countries. Now, all the world knows 7, t 
Cyrus' expedition and Xenophon's march was 


Laches' time; and the year before him: ſo that, up 


the whole; there is no eſcape, no evaſion from this 


gument; but our Epiſtles muſt be convicted of at 


niteſt cheat. | 

VII. In the xyir Letter, one of; Socrates? Schol: 
ſuppoſed to be preſent at Athens when the things 
ſpeaks-of were ated, ſays; the Athenians put to d 
both Anytus and Melitus, the proſecutors of Socrate 
which, being contrary to known matter of fact, pro 


the Fpiſtle to be a forgery. Melitus, indeed, was kilh 


but Anytus was only baniſhed ; and ſeveral Wri 
ſpeak of him afterwards at Heraclea in Pontus * 5 
VIII. The xv111 is a Letter of Xenophon's; invit 
ſome friends to come to ſee him, at his plantation n 
He ſays, Ariſtippus and Phædo had m 
him a viſit : and that he recited ro them his Meme 
of Socrates * ;” which both of them approved of ©. | 
alone 1s ſufficient to blaſt the reputation of our fn 
Epiſtles : for, how is it likely, that Ariſtippus woulc 


ſo "Far to ſee Xenophon ; who was always his enem) 


Much leſs would he have given his approbation t 
book, that was a ſatyr againit himſelf : for the boo 
yet in being; and in it he introduces Socrates, i 

long lecture, reprehending Ariſtippus for his int 


w Ep. xiv. * Ep. xviii. 
5 Marm. Arund. Laert. Diodor, &c. 
z "Ayvicy Tt x; MiAiloy omrixlevas. 
* Latrt. in Socrat. & in Antiſth, Themiſt, Orat. ii. Auguſtin de 
Pei, vii, Fo 
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EPISTLES OF SOCRATES. 
jerance and luſt . Even Laertius takes notice, that he 


Xe rought- in Ariſtippus*' name upon that ſcandalous occa- 
"ar ian, out of the enmity he bare him. 

rec IX. We have already ſeen Xenophon writing So- 
mates“ Memoirs at Scillus, near Olympia. But in the 
' binn, to Cebes and Simmias, he is writing them at 
10 legara; for there the Letter is dated. And in the 


legara. One would thiak, there were more Sophiſts 
han one had a finger in this volume of Letters: or, if 
je was but one Author, Nature gave him a ſhort me- 
nory; without the bleſſing of a great wit. It is true, 
ton Socrates' execution, his Scholars left Athens for 
kar; and retired to Megara, to the houſe of Euclides* : 
which occaſioned our Sophiſt to bring Xenophon thither 
bo. But he ſhould have remembered; that, while They 
were ſcared out of Athens, for fear of their own lives; 
lle was ſafe at a great diſtance, in the retinue of Ageft- 
bus; from whoſe company he went to Scillus, with- 
cut ever reſiding at Megara. Nay, the Sophiſt is ſo in- 
uſcreet ; as to bring-in Xenophon in forma pauperis, to 
beg and receive relief from Cebes and Simmias : where- 
s every body knows, that he got great riches in the 
rar s; and lived in very great ſplendor and hoſpitality 
a Scillus. | | | 

X. In the xx1v Epiſtle, Plato ſays, he is quite weary 


ofa city life; and had therefore retired into the country, 
le dalgiS 8 LOxpry E tei d which Allatius tranſlates, 
em) 


non longe ab Epheſtiadibus.” He ought to have ſaid, 
" ab Hephæſtiadis:“ for the true word in the Greek is 
Hazi Plato had ſome eſtate there; which he diſ- 
poled-of in his will: 28 & Hoaigiadev ,,, as it is in 
Laertius®, Heſychius; Hęatsidda, Ab nate. Stephanus 
Byzant. Haig id dat, G Abnvaiuy* To ο ,x iE Hęaigia- 
% &. In the Roman Manuſcript of Laertius, it is 
de Kenoph. Memorab. lib. ii. in prineip. 
Laërt. in Euclid, 

e Labrt. in Xenoph. Exp. Cyri, I. v. p. 350. 
k Vita Platon. 


Crd 


ni, to Xanthippe, he invites her to come to him to 


H h written 


407 


[303] 


[199] 
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DISSERTATION UPON THE 
written 29:5108% * which manner of ſpelling is fou 


alſo in Heſychius ; felsi, pes, d 2 Ipiciada. If of 


Reader does believe, that our Letrer-monger, like 
ſychius, ſpel'd the word wrong; he will be fatisfied 
the forgery : for, ſurely, Plato himſelf knew the t 
name of his own eſtate. But, if he incline to abſq 
the Author, and lay the blame upon the Copyers; 
may pleaſe to accept of this, only as an emendation. 
XI. The xxv11 Epiſtle is Ariſtippus' to his daught 


Arete: which, perhaps, is the very ſame that is me 


tioned by Laertius ; who, among the writings of tl 
Philoſopher, names 'Emi5oviv wes 'Apiryy Tv Yuyari 
Allatius, indeed, is ready to vouch it: but I am not 


_ eaſy of belief; for here are two other Letters of his 


this parcel; and both of them written in the Doric di 
leR, though directed to Athens: becauſe, forſooth, 
was a Cyrenæan; and the Doric his native tongue. Pr: 
what was the matter then, that in this he uſes the Atti 
though he wrote from Sicily, a Dorian country, to 
own daughter at Cyrene? One would ſuſpect, as l o 
ſerved before, that a couple of Sophiſts clubbed tot 
collection. It is true, we know from Laertius ; that, 
xxv Dialogues publiſhed by Ariſtippus, ſome were 
the Doric idiom; and ſome in the Attic. But that, 
ſuppoſe, was done; becauſe of the variety of his perſoi 
In ſome Dialogues, the ſpeakers were Sicilians; and tho 
were written in the Doric: and where the Athenia 
were introduced, the Attic was proper. But now, 
this Letter to his daughter, both parties are Dorian: 
and ſo this Epiſtle ſhould rather be Doric, than either 
the other two. | 
XII. In the ſame Letter, he mentions her eſtate 
Bernice, To % Bepvixy x. There is no queſtion, but! 
means Bepevixn 3 perhaps that city not far from Cyren 
But there was nothing then in all Afric called by th 


name: for Beperixn is the Macedonian idiom for Oe 
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«the. victorious.” In that country, @ Was generally 
changed into g: as, inſtead of up, they ſaid ve SN 
for ol %, Binmwros* for panraxpos, Paraxpor* and fo in 
others *. So that Bepevixy was unknown in Afric, till the 
Macedonians came thither: and, indeed, they had their 
nmes from the wives of the Prolemees z a Whole century [106] 
of years after the date of this Letter. 

XIII. He goes on, and tells his daughter; That, if 
# he ſhould die, he would have her go to Athens; and | 
«Jive with Myrto and Xanthippe, the two wives of "lh 
* Socrates.” It was a; common tradition among the "i 
Writers of Philoſophic Hiſtory, that Socrates had theſe iſt 
wo wives at once; and from thence our Sophiſt made bi 
hem rhe complement of a place in this Epiſtle. There ll! 
ne cited, as Authors of this ſtory, Calliſthenes, Deme- MM 
ius Phalereus, Satyrus, and. Ariſtoxenus, who all took | 
t from Ariſtotle, in his Book Of Nobility,” weg 
[vyerizc. But, polygamy: being againſt the law of that i 
commonwealth, and the ſtory therefore improbable ; 
Heronymus Rhodins produces a temporary ſtatute made [ 
n Socrates days, That, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of | 
people, a man might marry two wives at a time. But, 4 
not with ſtanding ſuch a fluſh of authorities, Panætius 
the Stoic, a very great man, wrote expreſly againſt all 
thoſe named above m; and, in the opinion of Plutarch, 
ſeiciently confuted the tradition of the two wives. For 
ny own part; I dare pin my belief upon two ſuch ex- 
cellent judgements, ' as Plutarch's and Panætius'; and, 
upon their credit alone, pronounce this Letter to be an 
impoſture. What grounds they proceded on, I cannot [97] 
bow tell 3 but, I think, there is apparent reaſon for re- 
ecting the ſtory ; even laying aſide their teſtimony : for 
none of Socrates' acquaintance, not Plato, not Xeno- 
phon, ſay one word of this Myrto. Ariſtotle, we ſee, 
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: Etyin. Magn. &c. 

! Laert. in Socrat. Plutarch. Ariſtid. Ather. x11i. p. 5 56. 
* Athenæus, Plutarch. ib. 
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| Beſides, they do not agree in teiling their tale; o 
| ſays, that he had both wives together: an other, th 


DISSERTATION UPON THE 


Was the firſt that mentioned her: but Plutarch ſuſpeꝗ ear 
that Book to be ſpurious?. So that all this tradition rg 


auſe 
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at firſt from a Falſary, that counterfeited Ariſtotle's nam 


Myrto was his firſt wife; and the ſecond came after hi 
death: an other, that Xanthippe was the firſt. 
either of them come firſt, and our Epiſtles are falſe 
for here we have both ſurviving him, and living top 
ther. One ſays, this Myrto was Ariſtides' daughter 
an other, his grand-daughter ; and an other, his gran 
ſon's daughter. Whatſoever ſhe was; if ſhe outlive 


her huſband, according to the Letters; pray where wWhjil! b 
her ladyſhip, at the time of his ſuffering? XanthippMino v 
like a loving wife, attended him in the priſon 4; but t Hurd 
other never came near him. It is a miſtake, ſure, th ell th 
has paſt upon the world; that Xanthippe was the ſeol hey 
it ſhould ſeem, that Myrto had the better title to ti et, t 
honourable name. But what ſhall we ſay to HieronWuppo 
mus; who brings you the very Statute, that gave alloWhritin 
ance of two wives at once? Panztius, you ſee, belien Th: 
it not: and why may not a Statute be forged, as eaſi ot a 
as theſe Epiſtles? If there was ſuch an Act, there afMltter 
pears no great wiſdom in it. It is certain, there is ne hippe 
an equality in the births of males and females: ſo thMhim, | 


if ſome men had two wives for their ſhare, others mi be ſt 
go without: and what remedy would that be againWNay, 

the ſcarcity of people? Beſides that, by ſuch a LaWhuine, 
the rich only would be accommodated ; who were ab lis ch 
to maintein a couple: the poorer ſort, who are alva lere t 
the moſt fruitful, would be in worſe circumſtances thWnoirs 
before. And, without doubt, a very ſtrong" inter e p. 
would have been made againſt the paſſing of ſuch a Bi comm. 
as we know, what the Roman matrons did; when Pag good 
rius Pretextatus made a like ſtory to his mother. I: Mpreſer 
very odd too, that nobody but Hieronymus ſhould evffilderilil 


o Ibid. p Ibid. + Plate Apolog. VE 
r A, Gellius, Ii. i. c. 23. | ; . 


he 


Ker 
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ear of this Statute z and he too a ſuſpected witneſs, be- 
auſe he brings it to ſerve a turn; and to help at a hard 


pes 


geen true, could never have lain hidden from the whole 
tribe of Hiſtorians. It had very well deſerved, not only 
mention; but a remark. But how could it poſſibly 
ſcape the fancy and ſpleen of all the Comedians of 
hat age ? how could they miſs ſo pleaſant an argument 
f jeſt and ridicule ? Thoſe, that are acquainted with the 
ondition of thoſe times, will look upon this as next to 
;demonſtration. But let us grant, if you will, halt a 
bzen wives to Socrates ; yet, nevertheleſs, our Epiſtles 
ill be ſtill in the mire : for here our Sophiſt makes the 
wo women live amicably together ; which is pretty 
hard to believe: for, (as thoſe that make them Two 
ell the ſtory of them) while their huſband was alive, 
hey were perpetually fighting. But, which is worſe 
jet, there are other Letters in the bundle ; that plainly 
uppoſe Socrates to have had but one wife. He himſelf, 
rriting to ſomebody, tells him this domeſtic news; 
That Xanthippe and the children are well ©:” but ſays 
not a word of my lady Myrto. Xenophon ſends a 
Letter, top full of kindneſs and commendation to Xan- 
hippe and the little ones s; but it was very uncivil in 
tim, to take no notice of the other ; ſince, according to 
the ſtory, ſhe brought her huſband the more children. 
Nay, if we allow this Letter of Xenophon's to be ge- 
mine, he played a falſe and dirty trick ; much againſt 
tis character: for, at the date of this Epiſtle, if we be- 
eve the very next to it, he was writing Socrates' Me- 
roirs“. So that, while he here in his Letter wheedles 
e poor woman, and makes her little preſents, and 
commends her for her love to her husband, and for many 
good qualities; in his Book, he traduces her to that 
preſent age, and to all poſterity, for the moſt curſt and 
deyiliſn ſhrew, that ever was, or ever would ben.“ 


Ariſtoxenus apud Theodoret. Serm. xii. ad Gracgs. 
Ep. iv. Ep. xxi. Eg. xxii. 
* Xenoph, Cenviv. p. 876. 
Hh 3 Nay, 


inch. But certainly ſuch a political occurrence, had it 
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Nay, which makes it the baſer, he was the only man tha gcil! 


aid this of her; for neither Plato, nor any of the o : 
aro wrote a word about her ſcolding : which mad 3 
Athenæus ſuſpect, it was a calumny Z; eſpecially, ſing * 
Ariſtophanes and his brethren of the Stage, in all the = 
raillery and fatyr upon Socrates, never once wit”. - 
him about his wife. Well, let that be as it will: b ant 
what ſhall we ſay to Xenophon's double-dealing ? Fe 3 
my part; rather than I will harbour ſuch a thought 5 
that great man, I will quit a whole cart-load of ſuc lik 
Letters as theſe. | h 
moet] Xenophon, in the xv Letter, tells this ſtory ad 1 
Plato, to whom he bore a grudge ; That he ſhoul * 
ſay, None of his Writings were to be aſcribed t = 
© himfelf; but to Socrates, young _ handſome Uſe 
Ono; und elvar Woinum Ours, Ewxpatas paEvlos ve W na Ec. 
5 : Slow, this ſentence is taken out of Plato's Seco i . 
Epiſtle to Dionyſius the Vounger: Ou?" 751 ovſypay Noch 
IN4rw/Q* zd, v0 tea Tx dd vv Meyoueves Lungaires | bonyſi 
K%AY N Vis ty EY2V9T9%; » Here 1s a blunder with a witneſ; 3 
from the Sophiſt's ignorance in Chronology: for En 
forged Letter of Xenophon bears date immediately aft * 
Socrates” death: but the true one of Plato, which X oy 
nophon here alludes to, is recenter by a vaſt while: f. * 
Dionyſius came but to the crown Olymp. cin, 1. whi Hs 
is XXx11 years after the Trial of Socrates. * 
I muſt obſerve one thing more; that by no mea rat 
ſhould be omitted. There were formerly more Epiſt] of th 
of Xenophon extant, than appear in this colledtio 1 
A large fragment is cited in Stobæus *, out of h * 
Letter to Crito; two fragments, out of a Leiter A... 
Sotira*; and two more, out of one to Lamprocles "ry 
none of which are found here in Allatius* parcel. The upter 
doret produces a paſſage out of a Letter of his 
Aſchines; wherein he jerks Plato, * for his ambitic Lees 
* and voluptuouſneſs; to gratify which, he went . 
5 2 : i See D 
219. 5 ? Serm. gr. 5 Laert 
1 Ln ta 
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Sicily, to:Dionyſius* court ©,” Euſebius has this paſ- 


= e; and more out of the ſame Epiſtle *: and the whole 
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that thoſe too were a cheat; and belonged to 
: ſame volume, whence theſe of Allatius were taken ? 
id ſo, as I obſerved before, they will be older than 
hanius' time. I am afraid, it will be thought ill- 
nners; to queſtion the judgment of Euſebius and Theo- 
ret, But we know, they have made other miſtakes 
alike nature: and the very Letter, which they cite, 
rays itſeif to be a counterfeit. Xenophon, we ſee, 
mroches Plato; in a Letter to Mſchines. If this were 
je, it was a moſt rude affront to the perſon he wrote 
; whoſe friendſhip he courts ſo much in the reſt of his 
ter: for Æſchines himſelf was guilty of the very 
ne fault; and is wounded through Plato's ſide. It is 
l known; that He too, as well as Plato and Ariſtippus 
xd others, made a voyage to Sicily, and ſtruck-in with 
tonyſiusz and that purely for money and the table 8, 


ry 7 
10u} 
ed t 
me 


er tells us, he liked his entertainment ſo well; that he 
{not ſtir from him, till he was depoled i. I would 
kany man now, if he can {till believe it a genuine 
tter; let him have what veneration he can for the 
ming of Euſebius, | 

In the beginning of this Diſcourſe, I have ſaid; 
That J heard of none, that, ſince the firſt publication 
of theſe Letters, called them into queſtion.” Bur I 
5 ſhewn to-day, (after mine was in the preſs) in Biſhop 
arſon's “ Vindiciæ Epp. Sancti Ignatii,” a digreſſion 
ule on purpoſe againſt Socrates' Epiſtles *, I mult 
nteſs, with ſome ſhame; I had either never read that 
lapter, or utterly forgotten it. But I am glad now to find 


. 

' Prxp. Evang. xiv. 12, © Serm. 78. 

See Diſſert. upon Jo. Malal. 

Laërt. & Suidas in ZEſch. Plut. de Adulat. 

In Paraſito, 3 Polycritus apud Latrt, x Par, II. p. 12, 13. 


h 4 thar 


tant in Stobaeus*. What ſhall. we ſay? that the 
je Letters of Xenophon were extant in thoſe days? 


cian ſays, he was paraſite to the Tyrant“; and an 
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that incomparable man both to think it worth going o 1 
of his way to diſcover this impoſture; and to confirt 
me in my judgement, by the acceſſion of his great al 


DISSERTATION, &c. 


thority. There is nothing there diſagreeing with wh: 
I had ſaid; but that his Lordſhip allows the Epiſtle t 
AMſchines, cited by Euſebius, to be genuine: which 
had endeavoured to convict of a forgery. I refer itt 
thoſe that pleaſe ro read both , whether they think 
have juſt reaſon to change my opinion : eſpecially, whe 
J ſhall tell them; that not Aſchines only, but even X 
nophon himſelf, made a viſit to Dionyſius. I ha 
Athenzus | for my authority; a witneſs beyond all e 
ception, Zevo@wy tysv 6 TpunAu waps Arovoly, &c. ** Xen 
« phon,“ ſays he, © the ſon of Gryllus, when at Dit 
% nyſius the Sicilian's table the cup-bearer forced tl 
% company to drink; Pray,” ſays he, © Dionyfius 
(ſpeaking aloud to the Tyrant,) “ if your Butler fore 
* wine upon us againſt our wills; why may not yo 
% Cook as well compell us to eat?” So that, if u 
ſuppoſe the Letter genuine, the abſurdity will doub 
itſelf; both parties being guilty of the very ſame thin Hrore 
that is charged upon Plato. ave 
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URIPIDES EPISTLEsS. 


T is a bold and dangerous venture, to attack Eu- 
ripides' Letters: ſince a very learned Greek Pro- 
lor has ſo paſſionately eſpouſed them; that he de- 
ares it to be © great impudence, and want of all 
judgement,” to queſtion the truth of them v. I do 
ot care to meddle with controverſy, upon ſuch high 


pinion, without ſtaking ſuch valuable things as mo- 


ay mind candidly and freely. | 
J. There are only five Epiſtles now extant, aſcribed 


nore of them; as we have ſeen juſt before, that we 
have not now the whole ſett of Xenophon's Letters. 


ſention, as to have his fancy quite cramp'd and jaded 
rith poor five. We have here a peculiar happineſs, 
Thich we wanted in the reſt; to know whom we are 
dbliged to for the great bleſſing of theſe Epiſtles. 
Apollonides, that wrote a Treatiſe Hebt xaracuoptyng 
bois, ** Abour falſified Hiſtory,” ſays; © one Sabirius 
© Pollo" forged them: the ſame man that counterfeited 
" the Letters of Aratus.” This we are told, by the 
Writer of Aratus' life; no unlearned Author: who 
wes not contradict him, about theſe of Euripides; but 
or Aratus', he ſays, that, bating this Apollonides, 
fiery-body elſe believed them to be genuine. I cannot 


Fu perfrictæ frontis & judicii imminuti.” Eurip. edit. Cantab. par. 
1 p. 523. | | 


puſs 


zgers as thoſe : but, if I may have leave to give my 


kſty and good ſenſe upon it; I am very ready to ſpeak 
b Euripides: but without doubt there were formerly 


Neither can we ſuppoſe a Sophiſt of ſo barren an in- 
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EPISTLES' OF EURIPIDES.' 


Il. It might eafily have happened, though we ſuppoſe 
je Letters ſpurious ; that, in ſo ſmall a number as five, 
here could be nothing found to convict them by. Bur 
well has the Writer managed his buis'neſs ; that 
ter one of them has matter enough to their own de- 
tion. The laſt and principal of them is dated from 
I:cedoniaz in anſwer to ſome reproaches, that were 
it upon him at Athens; for his going to Archelaus. 
As for what you write from Athens,” ſays he; 
pray know, that I value no more, &, viv Ayo 3 
Mega Net, What Agatho or Meſatus now ſay; 
than I formerly did, what Ariſtophanes babbled.” 
ere we have the Poet Agatho, (for without doubt he 
jeans the Poet, ſince he has joined him with Ariſto- 
anes) reſiding at Athens; and blaming Euripides for 
ring with Archelaus. Now, could any thing be more 
fortunate for our Sabirius Pollo; than the naming of 
s man? For even this Agatho himſelf was then with 
cchelaus, in Euripides* company: beſides that they 
ere always good friends and acquaintance z not there 
ly, but before at Athens. 

But perhaps ſome may ſuſpect; it was another Agatho, 
Comic Poet, that was mean'd in the Letter; and not 
ie famous Agatho, the Tragediany. This I find to 
t the opinion of the learned perſon above-named. 
Bit I will make bold to expunge this Comic Agatho 
but of the catalogue of mankind: for he ſprang but 


tus 


rate 5 | | 
her? like a muſhroom, out of a rotten paſſage in Suidas 
zu bo, after he has ſpoken of Agatho the Tragic Poet, 
ide: Nag theſe words ; Nc ⁰οινjẽe Long rug $1920 ks* Sc U- 


kro de 45 Smwrnrz* which his Interpreters-(Wolfins and 


no / ; 

r. Wits) thus tranflate; 5 fuit & alius Agatho, Comœ— 
9 * . * * . * 

Joe ' diarum Scriptor.“ But there is nothing like“ fuit 


& alius“ in the original; but the ſame Agatho is 
gere mean'd, that was mention'd before. This they 
night have known from the following words, 'twpd:iro 
* Alian, it, 21. & xiii, 4. Plut. in Apopth. Schol. Ariſtoph. 
ary. : 7 3 

Vita Eurip. p. 29. ed. Cant, 
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« ſame parts, to write both Comedy and Tragedy; a 


DISSERTATION UPON THE 


N ug Smurnra' he was libeled for his effeminateneſ 
for whom can that belong to, but to Agatho the Tr 
gedian; whom Lucian ranks with Cinyras and Sard 
napalus 2? Do but read Ariſtophanes* Theſmophori 
zuſæ; and you will ſee him ridiculed upon that ſco 
for ſome pages together. The Scholiaſt upon Barpay 
of the ſame Poet ; 3 'Ayalbov, ſays he, S Tpayings Ton 
im) paraxig feCaremo, Here, you ſee, it is expreſs 
faid ; © Agatho the Tragedian was traduced as effe 
« nate r.“ It follows preſently 1 in the ſame Scholia 
Od ros de 6 Aydlbe, yd, Ts Ewxpares did ανννν Whe 
we have the very words of Suidas applied to the T 
gedian : Troß, * this ſame Agatho was a Comedian, 8 
« crates being his maſter ;* not an other, as the Trat 
laters of Suidas interpolate the text. But is it tr 
then, that our ſpruce Agatho wrote Comedies to 
Nothing like it; though the learned Gregorius 
raldus affirms it, from this very paſſages. It is a me 
oſcitation of our Scholiaſt ; and of Suidas, that gap 
afrer him: the occaſion and ground of the ſtory bei 
nothing but this. Plato's Convivium was in the ho 
of this Agatho: in the concluſion of which*, Socrat 
1s introduced; proving to Agatho and Ariſtophan 
That it belonged to the ſame man, and required t 
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cc that he, that was a ſkilful Tragedian, was alſo a Co 
« dian.” Hence have our wiſe Grammarians dreſſe 
up a fine ſtory; that Agatho was a Comedian, and 
Socrates' teaching. And now, I hope, I have e 
dently proved the thing that I propoſed; to the ut 
diſgrace of our admired Epiſtles. 

III. Euripides, we haye ſeen, did not value e 
farthing; © what either Agatho or Meſatus faid 
* him.“ I would gladly be better acquainted v 
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ere in this Letter. He muſt be a brother of the 
zunge too; by the company he is placed in. But what 
as the matter? Was he ſo hiſſed and exploded ; that 
e durſt never ſhew his head ſince? I have a fancy, he 
s of the ſame family with Phalaris' two Fairy Tra- 
rdians; Ariſtolochus and Lyſinus“: and that theſe 


je copies. It may be ſo: and I could help you to an 
ther Tragedian of thoſe times, not altogether, unlike 
im; one Melitus, the ſame that after wards accuſed 
perates; who was likely enough to hate Euripides, 
tat was the Philoſopher's friend. Or I could invent 
me other medicine for the place : but let thoſe look 


orth the curing. 3 


angular induſtry and a moſt diffuſe reading, has pro- 
pled ſome obj ections againſt the Letters; communicated 


ho him by a private hand. That private perſon, at 
craWie requeſt of the Editor, imparted his opinion to him 
han 2 very ſhort Letter: to which he had no anſwer 
ed (turned ; till he found it, with ſome ſurprize, brought 
+ Aon the ſtage in print; and his reaſons routed and 
ConWO'umphed *. But let us ſee, if we can rally them again: 


gement. | = 45 

IV. Our friend Sabirius Pollo, to make the whole 
ok throughout worthy of himſelf, has directed this 
ne Letter to Cephiſophon; who was Euripides” actor 
Ir bis Plays: for he had often heard of Cephiſophon ; 
d ſo he would not let him paſs, without a ſhare in 
Is Epiſtles. But he ſhould have minded time and 
Itory a little better; if he hoped to put himſelf upon 


” Epiſt, Ixiii, & xcvil. 
* Lurip. edit. Cant; p. 27, & 323. 


and 


tis ſame Meſatus; for I never once met with him, but 


letters too are a-kin to thoſe of the Tyrant. But, 
erhaps, you will ſay, this Meſatus is but a fault in 


that, that believe the Epiſtles true; or think them 


The very learned Defender of the Epiſtles, one of 


erhaps, they may keep their ground; in a ſecond en- 


WW for the Author he mimics. It is true, Cephiſophon | 


479 
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DISSERTATION UPON THE 


y P. 167, 184. 


© In Vita Eurip. 


and our Poet were once mighty dear acquaintance : Me 
there fell out a foul accident, that broke - off the fried; | 
ſhip : for Euripides caught him acting for him, Milet 
upon the Stage, but in private with his wife; wh erte 
buſineſs taking wind abroad, and making a perpei ur! 
jeſt, was one of the main reaſons why he left Athę f pe 
| and went to Macedonia. And is it likely, after all ti: r. 
[122) that our Poet ſhould write a Letter to him; as ſoon co: 
| he got thither ? that he ſhould uſe him as his moſt Wyre 
timate friend, nearer to him than his own children Zu 
Know, there are ſome ſo fond of our Epiſtles ; . thi, 
they“ value all this as nothing.“ Cephiſophon /iffepen 
much in their Books; that, whatſoever is ſaid aga ed 
him, muſt be calumny and detraction. Give me oe. 
advocate; that will ſtick cloſe; and hang upon a cen 
By being their Editor, he is retained for the Lette t of 
and therefore he muſt not deſert his client. But ¶ Poe 
ſhall no teſtimony be allowed; that touches Ceph e Ph 
phon? are not Ariſtophanes and his Commentato the 
and Suidas, and Thomas Magiſter ”, all lawful and g vith 
evidence? and is there one ſingle witneſs againſt ect 
in his behalf? Not a Writer is now extant, that le m 
tions his name; but what tells the ſtory of him: s b! 
if we muſt not believe them; we ſhall want new Ming; 
dence to prove, there ever was ſuch a man. ould: 
V. In a diſquiſition of this nature, an . inconfiſtef Wh: 
in time and place is an argument that reaches every b give 
All will cry out, that Phalaris, &c. are ſpurious; et; 
they ſee ſuch breaches upon Chronology. But, In ki 
profeſs, I ſhould as fully have believed them fo; tho inge 

L123] the Writers had eſcaped all miſtakes of that ki. 
for, as they were commonly men of ſmall endowme ua in 
that affected to make theſe forgeries ; a great man etter, 
daining fo baſe and ignoble a work: ſo they did iMiripig, 
buis'neſs accordingly ; and expreſſed rather themlelflcnts 
than thoſe they acted: for they knew not how to Wau all 
ſerve decorum, in a quality ſo different from their 01 3 
dertit 
Aut. 


EPISTLES OF EURIPIDES. 


ike the filly Player, that would reprefent Hercules: 
ul indeed, but flender, without bulk and ſubſtance. 
et us ſee the conduct of this Author: In the firſt 
letter, Archelaus ſends Euripides ſome money; and 
ur Poet, as if his profeſſion were like a monaſtic vow 
f poverty, utterly refuſes it. And why, forſooth, does 
ge refuſe it? why, © it was too great a ſum for his 
condition.” Yes, to be ſure ; when a Sophiſt makes 
preſent, rhe gene ſum coſts no more than the teſt. 
But it was difficult to be kept; and the fingers of 
thieves would itch at it.” Alas for him; with the 
upence of one bag, out of many, he might have pro- 
Jed ua ſtrong box; aud new doors and locks to his 
baſe. But why could he not accept a little of it? 
xn Socrates himſelf, and Xenocrates, took a modicum 
it of preſents; and returned the reſt again». And is 
Poet more ſelf-denying, than the moſt mortifted of 
e Philoſophers? Bur the beſt of all is, That Clito, 


ratof the King's chief Miniſter, threatened to be angry 
dg vith him; if he refuſed it.“ What, could Clito 
t pecdt before-hand; that the preſent would be refuſed? 
at ne moſt ſagacious ſtates- man, ſure, that ever monarch 


s bleſt with ! Alexander could not 'fore-ſee ſach a 
ing; but was ' mightily ſurprized, when Xenocrates 
ould not receive ſome money that he ſent him: 
What,“ ſays he, © has Xenocrates no Friends to 
give it to; if he need it not himſelf*?” As for our 
ter; he had Friends, I aſſure you; but all of his 
n kidney, „men of contentment, that would not 
inger a penny of it:“ rd aurapris npiv ve „ Tois Piorg 


ki %. What would one give, to purchaſe a ſett of ſuch 
wmeMWquaintance? And yet, I know not how, in the fifth 
man Wetter, their appetites were come to them; for in that, 
nid tiripides himſelf, from Archelaus' court, ſhared ſome 
mlelWeſents' among them; and we hear not one word, but 
wy to Wit all was well raken. : = 

1K 0) 


Laertius, in Socrat. & Xenoc. 
Flut. Apoph. 
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Archelaus; before this vaſt preſent came from 


[126] 


what he has done. He might have named ſome ath 


_ requeſt ? For the crime of thoſe priſoners was ſurely 
| heinous buſineſs. Had it been a deſign to aſſaſſi 


The charge againſt them was a venial fault: or, 


DISSERTATION UPON THE 


VI. The reſt of this Letter is employed in beggi 
ardon “ for the two ſons of a Pellzan old fellow; 
who had done ſomething to deſerve impriſonment. A 
the third and fourth are common-places of thanks, f 
granting this requeſt. Now, beſides that the whd 
buſineſs has the air and viſage of Sophiſtry ; for tl 
ſame is a mighty topic too in Phalaris“ Epiſtles: it 
a plain violation of good ſenſe, to petition for a. 
without telling his name: as if Pella, the royal cit 
had no old man in it but one. How can ſuch an addr 
be real? But to this they give a double anſwer; © Tl 
« a Sophiſt, if this was one, could not be at a los | 
« a name: he might eaſily have put one here; as he 
& after he names Amphias, Lapretes, and other 
But the point is not, what he might have done; | 


Poet at Athens; and not Agatho, that was then in 
cedonia. All thoſe miſtakes and blunders, of - Phal; 
and the reſt, might eaſily have been avoided ;; had 
Writers had more hiſtory and diſcretion. ** But 
cc had written a Letter before this, about the ſame b 
« neſs; and there, we muſt ſuppoſe, he had mentio 
« his name.“ This indeed would be ſomething 
it would carry water. But, though the Sophiſt 
told you ſo; do not raſhly believe him: for i 
Plain, that pretended Letter muſt have been ſent 
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Why then did not the ſame meſſenger, that bro 
the money, bring the grant too of his petition? We 
the king, that did him this mighty honour and ki 
neſs, deny him at the ſame time that ſmall and 


the king, he would never have interceded for 


it the blackeſt accuſation, their innocence at 
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They had done nobody any wrong ©.” 


makes to be ſhipwrecked at the iſland Chios: the vellel 
nd goods being loſt, but all the men ſaved. That 
Sophocles was at Chios, we are informed by Ion Chius 
Wc Tragedian*; who relates a long converſation of 
his there. If our Author here means the ſame voyage, 
probably he does; he is convicted of a cheat : 
br then Sophocles was commander of a fleet with 
Pericles in the Samian war; and went to Chios, and 
thence to Leſbos, for auxiliary forces 2. But our mock 
Euripides never thinks of his public employment; but 


been a voyage for diverſion. © Yes,” ſays his ad- 
cate 3 „but why might he not be at Chios an other 
# time, though nobody ſpeak of it, about private af- 
fairs?“ Yes; why not indeed? For Sophocles was fo 
wurteous and good-natured a man; that, to do our 
Later-monger a kindneſs, he would have gone to ever 
land in the Archipelago. But it is hard though; 
that a good ſhip muſt be loſt, and our Poet ſwim for 
w to oblige the little Sophiſt: for J fear, the veſſel was 
alt away; purely to bring-in © the great loſs of So- 
| phocles' Plays !.“ Alas! alas! Could he not go 
wer the water; but he muſt needs take his Plays with 
dim? And mult Euripides, of all men, lament the loſs 
them; whoſe own Plays muſt, probably, have 
Ickled to them at the next feaſt of Bacchus? Muſt 
Euripides, his rival, his antagoniſt, tell him; “ That 
bis orders about family affairs were execnted * :? ag 
He had been employed by him, as ſteward of his 
Bouſhold ? 


. O23» array folnaows 
Athen. XIII, 603. N e Ibid. & Thucyd. i, 75. 
W * lon Chius, ib. Ariſtoph, Ranis. : 
i'H 566 Ta xc la o ονοονα. 
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1 VIII. 


would clear them: for our Poet himſelf tells us, 


VII. The ſecond Epiſtle is to Sophocles; whom he 


wviſes him to return home at his leiſure; as if it had 
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laſt as long as his own? It was a violent death, and no 


DISSERTATION -UPON THE 


VIII. The fifth Letter is a long apology for his going 


to Macedonia. Can they think,” ſays he, ©* that 
© came hither for love of money? [ ſhould. have come 
“ then, when I was younger; and not now, to lay m 
c bones in a barbarous country ' ; and make Archelany 
« richer by my death.” I obſerved it, as no ſmal 
mark of a Sophiſt ; That our Author foretells, he wa: 
to die in Macedonia; where, we know, he was worried 
to death by a pack of dogs. But what wonder, 
fay they, © if an old man of ſeventy predict his ow 
% death?” I do not queſtion, but our Poet migh 
preſage himſelf to be mortal. But it was an odd gueſ 
to hit upon the time and place, when and where hy 
was to die. For, what ground was there to be ſo po 
tive? The Letter, we ſee, carries date juſt after hi 
arrival at court. He had, as yet, had very ſhort trial 
whether all things would continue to his liking : ane 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he came thithe 
for good and all; never to ſee Athens again. Migh 
he not, by ſome accident, or ſupplanted by ſome riva 
loſe the king's favour? or, was he ſure, His life woul( 


mere age and crazineſs, that took our Poet away? 
laſt : and he knew Sophocles to be then alive an 
hearty, and making of Plays till; that was fourtee 
years older than himſelf, In theſe circumſtances, t 
be ſo poſitive about his dying there, was a prophecy ? 
bold as any of the Pythian Oracle. “ But, fay the 
* he gives a hint too; that Archelaus might be de 
« poſed: which a Sophilt would not ſay; becauſe 
* Never came to pals.” That was true, and came t 
pals every day; that he might be depoſed : and h 
does not: ſuggeſt, that it actually would be fo; for 
expreſsly ſays, ©* God would always ſtand by the king 
and ſupport him m.“ Bur indeed, as they interpre 
a paſſage there; it looks as if he had toreboded re: 
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WE miſchief ; Od: aviacn, ore cf & xoupes eig avlptorwy k 
1 lay, avelas opsd©> on. Which laſt words they tranſ- 
ute, hi jam deſtitutus fueris & abdicatus; “* when 
« you are deſerted and depoſed.” But, with all due 
ſubmiſſion, I will aſſume the freedom of changing the 


ip, and not to Archelaus: and the diſt inction is to 
be put thus ; WY oiXelau 0 Nds, £5 ub αο EvepyEoiay 
eic, op3dos don: Tempus ad exercendam benignitatem con- 
ſum ; * You will not grieve, that the time is gone, 
« paſt recalling ; which was granted you by God to 
do good to mankind in.” This, I ſuppoſe, is now 
dear enough; and Archelaus is in no danger of being 
kpoſed by this ſentence. But let us examine our 
Author's next words; © To make Archelaus richer by 
I” my death".” A very good thought indeed; and 
orthy of Euripides. But pray, what could the king 
ret by his death? Would the Poet be compelled to 
make him his heir; as ſome were forced by the Roman 
Emperors ? or, would the King ſeize upon his eſtate ; 
nd defraud the true inheritor? If the Poet had ſuch 
uſpicions as theſe, he would never have gone to 
lim, But though he had left all to him at his death; 


20 hat would the King have been richer ior him? For 
teeWiirely Euripides, having ſettled affairs at home, carried 
s, to great ſtock with him to Macedonia; unleſs he 


bought, Archelaus would make him pay for his board, 
e might well expect to be mainteined by the King's 
Iberality; as he found it in the evento. The King, 
berefore, were he his ſole heir, would only have re- 
ived again, what himſelf had given before. Nay, 
ren a great part of that had been loſt beyond re- 
very: for our Poet, by the very firſt meſſenger, had 
ucked more. away to Athens, that Archelaus had 
wen him; than all that he carried with him could 
mount to: perhaps, than all he was worth before. 
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ſerion. For abesbelg and gpzdog belong to the word 
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IX. But he has more ſtill to ſay to thoſe, that blame; 
him for leaving Athens. If riches,” ſays he, © could 


* draw me to Macedonia; why did I refuſe theſe ver ip; 
& ſame riches”; when I was young, or middle-aged « = 
* and while my mother was alive: for whole ſak 15 
* alone, if at all, I ſhould have deſired to be rich N 25 
He alludes here to the firſt Letter, (and perhaps t * p 
others, now Joſt ;) where he refuſes an ample ſum « ay 
money ſent him by Archelans. Alas, poor Sophiſt _ 
it was ill luck he took none of the money; to fee hi "XI 
advocates luſtily : for this is like to be a hard bruft cM 
For how could the Poet, while young, or middle. ages 4 h 
refuſe preſents from Archelaus? fince, according t Wick 
moſt Chronologers", he was about ſeventy ; and, b 4 
the molt favourable account, above ſixty; when A 2 . 
chelaus came to the crown. | | 4. an p 
X. But what a dutiful child had mother Clito t 498 
Herb-woman ! “ For her ſake alone, her ſon Euripide ern 
could with to be rich;” to buy Her oil to her ſalads eh 
But what had the old gentleman the father done; that Hub 
wiſhes nothing for his ſake? And how had his thre * 
ſons offended him; that they have no ſhare in his go F 
wiſhes *? It is a fine piece of conduct, that our Sophi Sy 
has ſheun! He had read ſomething. of our Poet * 3 
mother; for ſhe was famous in old Comedy for he 3 
lettuce and cabbage: but, having heard nothing of h 3 
ſons; he repreſents him, through all his Letters, as I 
he had no children. As here the only motive to defi "Hs 
wealth, is his care of the Old Woman: and when! RP 4 
is ſuppoſed to be dead, all his concern is only for h 7 
Friends. In the firſt Letter, he and his friends 2 5 ; 
ſuch contented men; that they refuſe the royal gift li 80 
Not a word of the three young ſparks; who, it is ha ( ld. 
to think, were ſo ſelf-denying. In the fifth, he keep . 
P Tov auTey TSTOY .. : Ts; 
Neo Te * {LET 1 nuixlæv. . — 
Diod. Sicul. & alii apud Athen. I. v. p. 227. he 


s Suidas, Tho. Magiſter, &c. 


4 ima.“ 
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none of the King's preſents by him; but ſends all away 
to Athens, to be ſhared among his friends and com- 
panions . How, again, would the young gentlemen 
look ; to be forgotten thus by their own father? If it be 
ſulpected, in favour of the Letters, that the ſons might 
2 all dead before; I can ſoon put a ſtop to that, 
from a good evidence, Ariſtophanes; who, in a Play 
made the very year of our Poet's death, mentions the 
ſons as then alive v. 


KI. The Romans may brag, as much as they pleaſe, 
of Mæcenas and others: but of all Patrons of Learning, 
60 Archelaus of Macedonia ſhall have My commendations. 
= Within two or three days after Euripides“ arrival, he 
A makes him a preſent of Forty Talents * : which was a 
greater ſum of money, than our Poet could ever have 
a raiſed before; though all that he had ſhould have 
been ſold four times over. The great Themiſtocles 


was not worth Three Talents, before he meddled with 
public affairs“: and Two Talents was thought a good 
portion for a ſubſtantial man's daughter 2. Alexander 
the Great, when he was lord of the world, ſent Xe- 
nocrates the Philoſopher a preſent of Thirty Talents, or, 
as others ſay, Fifty; which Cicero calls a vaſt ſum, eſ- 
pecia}ly for thoſe times. But Alexander's natural mu- 
nificence was ſtimulated and exalted to that extraor- 
dinary a& of bounty, out of a peak he had to Ari- 
ſtotleb. How generous then, nay, how profuſe was 
Archelaus ; that, out of his little and ſcanty revenue, 
could give as much, as his great ſucceſſor in the midſt 
of the Perſian treaſures But all this is ſpoiled again; 
MF "ben we conſider, it is a Sophiſt's preſent: who is 
liberal, indeed, of his paper notes; but never makes 


* ſolid payment. 
' Docs tralen g t rilndeloig. 
W p. ibs, edit, Baſil. * Ep. v. 
ut. Themiſt. 2 Terent. Hcaut. 
Cicero, Tuſc. v. Pecunia temporibus illis, Athenis præſertim, max- 
« ima.“ | o Laert. in Atiſt. 
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And now, I ſuppoſe, it will be thought no great 
matter; whether Sabirius Pollo, as Apollonides affirms, 
or any other unknown Sophiſt, have the honour of the 
Epiſtles. I will take my leave of Him and Them; 
after I have done the ſame kindneſs to Apollonides, 
that I did to Sabirius: for, as I read the name of the 
one, Latidio; Io, inſtead of EaCipis H: fo, for 
"AronAwvidns & Knees, I dare make bold to ſubſtitute 
Aro widng Nix,. The former was never heard-of 
but here. 
pocration, and others. He wrote ſeveral Books ; and 
dedicated one of them to 'Iiberius<, The time, there- 
fore, agrees exactly with this emendation; for, living 
in that Emperor's days, he might well cite a Roman 
Author, Sabidius Pollio. But to take away all manner 
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of ſcruple ; this very Book © About Falſified Hiſtory" 


is aſcribed to Apollonides Nicenus by Ammonius*; 
'Anonuniin;, lays he, & Nuxaive iy To reirp wept wxare\)evo- 
pivo) juſt as the Writer of Aratus* Life ſays; Arch; 
duvidns 6 Kngevs & To olJow wept xateavopins Ic oplas, 


c Latert. in Timone. 
d V. Kzl nig. © De Differ. Vocab.“ 


OF 


This latter is mentioned by Laertius, Har- 
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Could eaſily go on, and diſcover to you many more 

impoſtures of this kind; the Epiſtles of Anachar- 
, Heraclitus, Democritus, Hippocrates, Diogenes, 
Crates, and others. But perhaps I may be exhorted 
hereafrer to put this Diſſertation into Latin; with large 
additions: till which time I will adjourn the farther 
diſcourſe upon thoſe ſeveral Authors; and proceed now 
o the laſt thing propoſed, © The Fables of Aſop.“ 
And here I am glad to find a good part of the work 
done ready to my hand. For Monſieur Bacher, S. de 
Meziriac, has written The Life of ZEſop,” in French: 
which Book, though I could never meet with it, I can 
gueſs from the great learning of the Author, known 
to me by his other works, to have in a manner exhauſted 
the ſubject. Vavaſor too, „de Ludicra Dictione,” 
aſcribes the preſent Fables to Maximus Planudes ; and 
not to Æſop himſelf. See alſo a great deal upon this 
head, in the late Hiſtorical Dictionary“ of Mr. Bayle. 
All which make me look upon Sir W. T.'s mighty 
commendation of the ZXſopean Fables now extanr, 


which is the occaſion of, this Treatiſe, to be an un- 


happy paradox; neither worthy of the great Author, 


[© A Latin diſſertation on Babrius was publiſh'd laſt year, by the learned 
Mr. Tyrwhitt; in which the author, having frequent occaſion to mention 
Dr. Bentley, takes leave to differ from him ſometimes: but ſeems very 
greatly and ſeriouſly to regret His not having anſwered the Oxford exami- 
nation of his diſſertation on /Eſop. Sed ille, adverſarios diſſertatione 
* i ſecunda Phalaridea, velut fuimine, proſtraviſſe contentus ; a pugna im- 
W © pari receflit indignabundus.” Whether he wou'd, as this Gentleman 
thinks, have altered any thing, and what; it he had replied ; is now im- 
poſſible to ſay: but he ſcruples not to ſpeak of the Oxford performance 

on Eſop, as very greatly inferior to that on Phalaris. S.] 
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nor agreeable to the reſt of his excellent Book. For, if 
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I do not much deceive myſelf, I ſhali ſoon make it a 
pear; That of all the compoſitions of the Æſopic Fables] 
theſe that we have now left us, are both the laſt and 
the worſt. Though I do not intend a ſet diſcourſe 
but only a few looſe things, that I fancy may have 
eſcaped the obſervation of others. 


I. It is very uncertain, if Aſop himſelf left an 


Fables behind him in writing : the Old Man in Ari * ( 
ſtophanes learned his Fables in converſation ; and no But, t 
out of a book: | | ſelf; \ 
ATW ·ᷓ YEA0Ov n LuCapiryxoy other 
*Qy tual; iv r c chius. 
There is an other paſſage in the ſame Poet *, Oùd' Alun Chry! 
werd rag? which Suidas", and from him Eraſmus (ays | 
Scaliger, &c. affirm to be uſed proverbially ; “ Nou his I 
e have not read ſo much as Æſop:“ (ſpoken of Ideot i me 
and Illiterates.) From whence one might conclude, II. 
that Æſop wrote his own Fables; which were in every the ! 
body's hands. But it plainly appears from the Poe ſoph. 
himſelf, that it is not a proverbial ſaying ; for, when Fab! 
one had ſaid, © He never heard before, that birds were it i; 
“ older than the earth;” the other tells him, “ he il 
« unlearned; and unacquainted with Æſop:“ who ſaid 
« That the Lark was the firſt of things; and ſhe,M It i: 
„when her father died, (after he had lain five days un- mad 


“ buried, becauſe the earth was not yet in being) at & 7; 
* laſt buried him in her own head.” Now, what ist f 
there here like a proyerb? But pray take notice, tha app 
this Fable is not extant in our preſent collection; al mu- 
good teſtimony, that ours are not of the Phrygian's | 
own compoling. | .* 

I will mention an other place of our Poet; that I Fat 
may, on this occaſion, correct a groſs error of the cor 


Scholiaſt. It is extant in Veſpis, p. 330. Th 
Oi de Ay801 wibas miwivs, 01d Alg Ti YENGEOVe wa 

f In Ve pis, p. 337. E In Avibus, p. 387. i 

h II z J c. « 


Where 1» 
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Where he interprets Aiowrs yeoiov, of one Æſop, a 

6 ridiculous Actor of Tragedy.“ But our Scholiaſt 

himſelf is more ridiculous : if 1t was He, that wrote 

this; and not ſome trifler, that foiſted it in among the 
other's annotations, For there was no ÆEſop, a Greek 

Actor, in the days of Ariſtophanes : he miſtakes him for 

the famous Aſop in Cicero's time, an Actor of Tragedy 
on the Roman Stage; and far from being ridiculous : 

« Quz gravis Æſopus, que doctus Roſcius egit.“ 

But, the Æſop mean'd by our Poet, is the Phrygian him- 
ſelf; whoſe Fables were called Jefts, Tut fo in the 
other paſſage, already cited, Aiowrixe yeroiov, Heſy- 
chius, Aton e STe; EAEYOV 188 Ale mul s5. Dion 
Chryſoſtom, ſpeaking of our ÆEſop, 'Hviixeovro avrcy, 
ſays he, 1d0Evos £78 Ti . Xa Toi uu. Avienus, in 
his Preface; © Eſopus, reſponio Delphici Apollinis 
“ monitus, RIDICULA orſus eſt,” 

II. The firſt, that we know of, who eſſayed to put 
the Æſopic Fables into Verſe, was Socrates the Philo- 
ſopher . Laertius ſeems to hint, that he did but one 
Fable; and that with no great ſucceſs: the beginning of 
it was this — 

Aiowros wor Net Kopivdiev agv vituuory 
My xpiveiv apernv Aa29:xw TOpun. 
It is obſervable again; that Socrates does not ſay, he 
made uſe of a Book of Fables: But, I wrote,” ſays he, 
al a jim © Thoſe that I knew, and that I could 
5 * firſt call to mind.” And this Fable too does not 
ary appear in our preſent collection; if we may gather fo 
a much, from his naming the Corinthians. 


Acywu Alqurreluv Lyvaywyas, 6s Collections of Alopean 
I Fables':” which, perhaps, were the firſt in their kind, 
wv committed to writing; I mean, in form of a book, 
Theſe ſeem to have been in proſe : and ſome, perhaps, 
may imagine, that they are the ſame that are now 


i Orat. Ixxxii. p. 631. 
* K Plato in Phædone. Plutarch. de Aud. Poet, Laert, in Socrat. 
o Laert. in Demet. | 


extant. 


8 III. After Socrates* time, Demetrius Phalereus made 
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extant. I wiſh they were; for then they would have 


Ef] 
been well written, with ſome genius and ſpirit, But ible A 
I ſhall demonſtrate ours to be of a modern date; and we a 
the compoſition itlelf ſpeaks too loud, that it is not ody, 
Demetrius”. | | 3 1555 lrienu 
IV. After him, there was ſomebody, whoſe name is ted, 
now loſt, that made a new edition of the Fables in Ele. bar 10 
giac verſe; I find no mention of them, but in Suidas; iber b 
who cites them often, under the name of Mete, or I mig! 
Moba. I will ſet down a few fragments of them; Win 
both to ſhew, that they belong to the Æſopic Fables; neſery 
which has not yet been obſerved, that I know of: and 
and to enable you to judge, whether, if we could Mut of 
change our modern collection for theſe, we ſhould Mhis of 
not get by the bargain. | 
Tema Try idinv Aris drt dunv . 
This belongs to the Fable about the two bags that Mind tl 
every man carries; one before, where he puts other 
men's faults; another behind him, where he puts his und a 
own. This is mentioned by Catullus, Horace, Phædrus, M y1. 
Galen, Themiſtius, Stobæus, &c: and it is a blot upon Eſope 
our modern ſett, that there it is wanting. wien 
a Alxev,jçñ f\arais pi lr 1 py Tame but I 
Kal vabg x wi,  Teuvoutvy TEAEew. extant 
And, Airevny tAdtyy tpls Wpopey QTVAG odo ht. ae tw 
And, Code ci sd ailuv 9s Wada, Sve Jups are tl 
Eur ein _ p | publit 
And, TI:vp7 peivle AUX0104v, r vu pοjiu Gundi, i. A. D 
Some of them, it ſcems, were all Hexameters: they 
— 0. got tr I ton | 
Osbaucti la Te wrau nai aſa wyuir xeacln”. mark 
It is an caſy matter to find what Fables theſe pieces WE. 7 
relate to; and I think they are all extant in the preſent . all 
collection. | 1 
+ Su 
m Suidas in AUn. Su 
n Id. in Alen. o Vulgo Tivopirnr, u Gy: 
P Id. in Adv. 214. "Aundnge | , l 
r Id. Trop. & Schol. Ariſtoph. p. 220. v. This, 10 
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ae v. This, you ſee by this ſpecimen, was no contemp- 
3ut idle Author: and after him came one Babrius, that 
nd Neve a new turn of the Fables into Choliambics *. No- 
not Wocy, that I know of, mentions him; but Suidas, 
 Whievus, and Jo. Tzetzes. There is one Gabrias, in- 
is Need, yer extant; that has comprized each Fable in 
le. our ſorry lambics. But our Babrius is a writer of an 
5; ther ze and quality; and, were his Book now extant, 
or Wt miglit juſtly be oppoled, if not preferred, to the 
N; ky ot Phadrus. There is a whole Fable of his yet 


S; Whirclerved, at the end of Gabrias; of * the Swallow 
f: and the Nightingale.” Suidas brings many citations 
1d Mat of him; all which ſhew him an excellent Poet: as 


his of the Sick Lion, 


— 715 2 
e zee, 5% annllts Geda bu, to 


at Wind that of the Bore, 

er ®piZa; d yoirm blops prradO” xoing * 

is and a great many others. 

„ VI. 1 need not mention the Latin Writers of the 
n WElopean Fables; Phædrus, Julius Titianus“, and 


Avienus ; the two firſt in lambie, the laſt in Elegiac: 
but I ſhall proceed to examine thoſe Greek ones now 
xxtant, that aſſume the name of Æſop himſelf, There 
ue two parcels of the preſent Fables; the one, which 
are the more ancient, CXXXVI in number, were firſt 
publiſhed out of the Heidelberg Library, by Neveletus; 
A. D. Mpcx. The Editor himſelf well obſerved ; That 
ey were falſely aſcribed to Æſop: becauſe they men- 

non holy Monks x. To Which! will add another re- 

mark; That there is a ſentence out of Job, Tue 

„e 7Vopey of wdrles, Y A ameheuroudla* Naked we 
all came; and naked ſhall we return 7.” But, becauſe 


+ Suidas, in BAS. 
' Suidas, in Ac. 
' Suidas, in Exboęs 
" Auſonius, Ep. xvi. 
X OrAzgnpeors x SOA Mora v, Tab. 152. 
| See Fab. 288. Job, i. 21, 
theſe 
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theſe two paſſages are in the Epimythion, and belon 


and I preſently ſuſpected, that the Writer had taken! 
And I was ſoon confirmed in my 
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not to the Fable itſelf; they may juſtly be ſuppoſe 
to be additions onlys and interpolations of the tru 
Book, I ſhall therefore give ſome better reaſons, t 
prove they are a recent work. That they cannot b 
Æſop's own, the cLxxx1 Fable is a demonſtrative proof 
for that is a ſtory of Demades the Rhetor ; who hye 
above cc years after our Phrygian's time. The cxen 
is about Momus' carping at the works of the God 
There he finds this fault in the Bull; “ That his eye 
* were not placed in his horns, ſo as he might { 


„ where he puſhed.” But Lucian * (ſpeaking of thi 


fame Fable) has it thus; © That his horns were nc 
<« placed right before his eyes.” And Ariſtotle * has i 


a third way; © That his horns were not placed abou 


„his ſhoulders, where he might make the ſtrongel 
« puſh ; but in the tendereſt part, his head.” Again 
Nomus blames this in the man; That his Obe, dit 
not hang on the out-ſide of him; ſo as his thought 
might be ſeen :” but in Lucian the fault is; Thi 
„he had not a window in his breaſt.” I think it pro 
bable from hence; that Æſop did not write a Book 0 
his Fables: for then there would not have been ſuc 


a difference in the telling. Or, at leſt, if theſe th: 


are now extant were AÆſop's; I ſhould gueſs from thi 


ſpecimen, that Lucian had the better of it; and bes 


him at his own play. 5 5 
VII. But that they are recenter than even Babrius 


who is himſelf one of the lateſt age of good writers; 
diſcovered by this means. I oblerved in them ſever; 


paſſages, that were not of a piece with the reſt ; bu 
had a turn and compoſition plainly poerical : as in th 


ccL.x111 Fable, which begins thus; O wxrivay h 
N e igfnes This, I law, was a Choliambic verſe 


out of Babrius. 


b In Hermotimo. 
judgement 


2 In Nigrino. 


2 De Part. Anim, I. iii. p. 54. 
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judgement, by this Ran of his, that belongs 1 to 
the ſame Fable: 
O ff ohe W οοαν Te Hias wage, 
Ie ,, XkL O NM, eue. | 
For in the Fable in proſe, there are theſe words; 0 
ce ATOEIE TOY ITONOY, tin} tov Nh — 
AK TIL AT ETTEI. Whence it evidently appears; that 
the Author of that parcel, which was publiſhed by 
Neveletus, did nothing elſe but epitomize Babrius, 
ind put him into proſe. But I will give you ſome 
farther proofs of it. The ceLx1 begins thus; "Ov, 71; 
ind Fav Nye, which, at the firſt reading, one per- 
ceives to be part of a Scazon: and thus it is in a 
fragment of Babrius d. 
Ovp Tis tmiffeis £omvoy eiyes mne. 
In the cLv1, about the Fox and the Fire- brand; Tauryy 
4 dai u £45 TAG p Ts H e Who does not 
diſcover here a Scazon of Babrius ? 
Eis rds a pupas TS BD worry 
The ccxL11T is a manifeſt turning out of Choliambics 
nto proſe z for the whole is made-up either of pieces or 
entire yerſes : | 
nl WN N-. | 
And, "Arps d ouvppevoarl ©", wit; ic. 
And, E Jeoripe AN 9 
And, ei, M Xa oh, 
To agipuy T0 ονννν e Bro] je. 
In the cc I, there are theſe remnants of Babrius: 
Ilooy Yap AYN 7 8440 alf w οονẽͤ¼. 
And, Ega- la yeifes, &. 5 fac oULTG gas. Soc. 
And, xa Tv xepes * v Ge. 
The CLXV begins thus; 3 Au MET TON g o vg ext. 
5 1 b U ve ige 1 0 A eco: which 1 1 1uppolie 
to have been in Babrius thus: 
„i [ET TONS dy" & uh xtr, 
* n . Leds, 1 bY pro Cur Ge 
Or, *Qv 7 ue J vv, 


© Suidas, in Kvnxiaye 


ent d Suidas, in Kobra. N 
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In all theſe paſſages, here are are moſt viſible-footſteps 
by which we may trace our Imitator : but generally he 
has ſo diſguiſed the Fables; that nobody can find the 
ever belong'd to Babrius. In the xv, about the 
Prieſts of Cybele, there is rothing but a ſhort dry ſtory 
and no reliques of a verſe. But there's a noble fragment 
of Babrius, belonging to. the fame Fable, which I wil 
here ſet down; both to correct it, (for he that has give 
it us © has printed it falſe,) and to ſhew you how muc 
we have loſt : C77 | 

Tae eyuplare rig r xowov i nn 

OO rig 8x cu , ο durdnimur* 

Osgie pipn WIN 00 2 Tavgpy oo: | 

Neivng dino; dine v, M Katy TEKVIVE 

Ob roi d x%Aw Waray i; thus rwuny 

Hepitorles tatyorlo* Tis yup aypoixwy 

Ou oidev AU Agvxov, we Emnpwlns 

Tis S aTapyas conpiuy TE »y CITY 

Alva Gipuy didwos Tuwnavw Piinge 

VIII. Thus 1 have proved one half of the Fables 

now. extant, that carry the name of Æſop, to be above 
a thouſand years more recent than He. And the other 
half, that were public before Nevel-rus,. will be found 
to be yet more modern; and the lateſt of all; That 
they are not from Eſop's own hand, we may know 
from the Lxx; Of the Serpent and the Crab-fiſh :" 
which is taken from a Scolion, or Catch, much older 
than-ZEſop, that is extant in Athenzus f ; and mult be 
corrected thus:: | 

O 2 de £00, N00 Tov ov AaCwy* 

Eu Xpn traupoy ttvys & pan CxOALG D 
And there 1s great reaſon to believe ; that they were 
drawn- up by Planudes, one of the later Greeks, that 
tranſlated into his native tongue Ovid's Metamorphoſes, 
Cato's Diſtichs, Cæſar's Commentaries, and Macro- 
bius. For there is no Manufcript -any where, above 
ccc years old; that has the Fables according to that 
copy. Beſides that, there are ſeveral paſſages; that 


Natal. Com. |. ix. c. 5. f Lib. xv. c. 15. 
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ketray a modern Writer: as in the LXxxVIE Biraae, 4 
bird; and XXXIX, Bgveveor, a Beait ; both unknown to 
ll ancient Authors: and in the exxix, ſoar ty , H], 
« crying in his heart;“ a manifeſt Hebraiſm, in imita- 
non of Eccleſ. xi. 1. ehroy £y TH x%pdig, MS. The LXXV, 
bout the Ethiopian, is taken almoſt word for word 
qur of the vi of Apthonius the Rhetorician; who made 
m Eſſay upon ſome Æſopic Fables, that is yet extant. 
The iv, as appears from the laſt ſentence of it, is a pa- 
phraſe on the ccLxxx1v of Neveletus' parcel; which 
parcel, as I have proved above, are a traduction of 
Babrius : and particularly in this very Fable there are 
footiteps of his verſes ; 

ati tig (ably xpnprive 

And,. i., x% only in. 
This collection, therefore, is more recent than that 
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1471 


other ; and coming firſt abroad with ÆEſop's Life, writ- 


ten by Planudes, it is juſtly believed to be owen to the 
ame Writer, 

IX. That Ideot of a Monk has given us a Book, 
which he calls“ The Life of ZEſop ;” that, perhaps, 
cannot be matched in any language, for ignorance and 
nonienſe. He had pick'd up two or three true ſtories ; 


That ZEfop was ſlave to one Xanthus, carried a burthen 


of bread æ, converſed with Crœſus, and was put to death 
t Delphi: but the circumſtances of - theſe, and all his 
other Tales, are pure invention. He makes Xanthus, 
a ordinary Lydian or Samian, to be a Philoſopher *: 
which word was not heard-of, in thoſe days; but in- 
rented afterwards by Pythagoras. He makes him at- 
ended too, like Plato and Ariſtotle, by a company of 
scholars; whom he calls Zyonagmeir though' the word 
vas not yet uſed in that ſenſe, even in Ariſtotle's time. 
It was the King of ZEthiopia's Problem to Amaſis 
king of Egypt, To drink-up the ſea * :” but Pla- 


nudes makes it a wager of Xanthus with one of his 


scholars. To ſay nothing of his Chronological errors, 
miſtakes of a hundred or two hundred years : who can 
rad, with any patience, that filly diſcourſe between 
6 Euſtath. in X Odyſſ. v. 785. n Aug 6 pg. 
Plutarch. in Conviv. 
Xanthus 
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-Xanthus and his man ſop; not a bit better than o 
. Penny-Merriments, printed at Londoen-Bridge ? 
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KX. But of all his injuries to Zſop, that which ea Ath 
Jeſt be forgiven him, is; the making ſuch a monſter q mei 
him, for uglineſs: an abuſe, that has found credit (MF © 
univerſally; that all the modern Painters, fince the im 
of Planudes, have drawn him in the worſt ſhapes an © 
features, that fancy could invent. It was an old rl © 
dition among the Greeks; That Æſop revived agaii But, 
and lived a ſecond life *, Should he revive once mor of hi 
and ſee the picture before the Book that carries Hof b. 
name; could he think it drawn for himſelf ? or for ti ave 
Monkey, or ſome ſtrange beaſt introduced in the Fable Stati 
But what revelation had this Monk, about ſop's d emp! 
formity ? For he muſt learn it, by dream and viſion:ie t 
and not by ordinary methods of knowledge. He live 
about two thouſand years after him'; and in all th: 
tract of time, there is not one ſingle Author; that bao» 
2 the leſt hint, that Æſop was ugly. What credſWngiin 
then can be given to an ignorant Monk; that broachqꝗbrove 
a new ſtory, after ſo many ages? In Plutarch's Con -f 


vium, our Zfop is one of the gueſts; with Solon ani been 


the other Sages of Greece: there is abundanee of je ad- 
and raillery there among them; and particularly upogQ"3s a 
Aſop: but nobody drolls upon his ugly face; whicWtnpic 
could hardly have eſcaped, had he had ſuch a bad on Lelp! 
Perhaps you'll ſay, it had been rude and indecent ; Met ob 
touch upon a natural imperfection. Not at all; if it ha ¶ Lb. 
been done ſoftly and jocoſely. In Plato's Feaſt, thejſe"er ! 


are very merry upon Socrates? face; that reſembled oH Eg. 
Silenus: and in this, they twit ZEſop for having beqgſcown 


a ſlave: which was no more his fault, than deformigWconve 


would have been. Philoſtratus has given us, in tu“ agr 


Books, a deſcription of - a gallery of pictures; one MF ſtati 
which is Z£ſop, with a chorus of animals about him Wruly | 


There he is repreſented “ jmilipg and looking towarq pn 
the ground, in a poſture of thought;“ but not rh 
ough 

X Suidas in Ac. & *Avabitvas, Schol. Ariſtoph. p. 3537, & 387. muſt | 
1 A. D. McccLxx, „„ 7 OY | * An 


wo 
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word of his deformity; which, were it true, muſt needs 
have been touched- on, in an account of a picture. The 
Athenians ſet up a noble ſtatue to his honour and 
memory: | 

« Xſopo ingentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, 

« Servimque collocarunt æterna in baſi: 

« Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam ; 

“Nec generi tribui, fed virtuti gloriam a.“ 
But, had he been ſuch a monſtre, as Planudes has made 
of him; a ſtatue had been no better than a monument 
of his uglineſs: it had been kinder to his memory, to 
have let that alone. But the famous Lyſippus was the 


employed, to dreſs- up a lump of deformity? Agathias 


ſion the Poet has left us an Epigram, upon that ſtatue»: 

lire Eü e Tour, | AuoitTE A, Erxuwne Wage, ' 

the Acxehov AiownYy CN0XHO TY Lapis, &c. 

t bi How could He too have omitted to ſpeak of it; had his 
edi vglineſs been ſo notorious? The Greeks have ſeveral 
ache proverbs about perſons deformed ; @rcgoiruov (atupn, 


Roe hie Kopuders, &&c. Our Eſop, if lo very ugly, had 
en in the firſt rank of them; eſpecially, when his ſtatue 
had ſtood there; to put every body in mind of it, He 
was a great favourite of Crœſus, King of Lydia; who 
employed him, as his Embaſſador to Corinth and 
Delphi: but would ſuch a Monſtre, as Planudes has 
kt-out, be a fit companion for a Prince? or a proper 
Embafiador ; to be hooted-at by all the boys, where- 
wer he came? Plutarch repreſents him, as a polite and 
tegant Courtier ; rebuking Solon for his gruff and 
downiſh behaviour with Crœſus; telling him, he muſt 
converſe with Princes, I ds dia, N ds Jig: either 
*agreably, or not at all ?.“ Now, could either ſuch 
i ſtation, or ſuch a diſcour ſe, befit Aſop; if he was 
ruly that ſcare- crow, as he is now commonly painted! 
2 Phadrus, 1. ii ult. [Dr. B. in his edition of Phedrus, offers from 
Vhers an emendati jon of the fitſt verſe; and wou'd read /rp: ingenio: but, 
nough 7 inge ns is very awkward, 1ngenio leems no better: unleſs we lay, 
: muſt be ingens Satua indeed, whole bajis is eterna. 8. 

„ Anthol. lib; iv. Ei; $17.0, p Plut. in Solone. 


wo Kc But 


Statuary that made it. And muſt ſo great a hand be 
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DISSERTATION, &c. 


But I wiſh, I could do that juſtice to the memory of our 
Phrygian; to oblige the Painters to change their pencil: 
for, it is certain, he was no deformed perſon; and, it is 
probable, he was very handſome. For, whether he 
was a Phrygian, or, as others fay, a Thracian; he muſt 
have been fold into Samos, by a trader in Slaves. And, 
it is well known, that that fort of people commonly 
bought-up the moſt beautiful they could light- on; be- 
cauſe they would yield the moſt profit. And there is 
mention of two ſlaves, fellow-tervants together; Efop, 
and Rhodopis a woman; and, if we may gueſs him b 
his companion and Contubernalis a, we muſt needs be 
lieve him a come]y perſon : for that Rhodopis was thi 
greateſt beauty of all her age; and even a Proverb aroſe 
in memory of it: | 

Arab“ ouoin, x; Podamis 1 dt. 


9 Pliny xxxvl. 12. 
r Herodotus. Suidas, Strabo, 
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Copy of a Lettert, from Dr. Bentley to Dr. Davies; 
found in the latter's Study, after his death, by 
his Succeſſor at Fen- ditton in Cambridgeſpire: xx 
years after it was written. 


DEAR SIR; 


F TER you left me this morning, I borrowed 
of Dr. Sike Mr. Barnes new edition of Homer; 
where I was told, that I ſhould find myſelf abuſe'd. 
I rea'd over his dedications and prefaces ; and there I 
found very opprobrious words, againſt enemies in ge- 
neral; and one Homo inimicus in particular: which I 
cannot apply to myſelf ; not being concerned in the ac- 
cuſation. But if Mr, Barnes has, or does declare in 
company, that he means Me by thoſe expreſſions; I 


aſſure him, I ſhall not put-up ſuch an affront; and an 


injury too: ſince I was one of his firſt ſubſcribers; and 
a uſeful directer to him, if he had followed good 
advice. He ftruts and ſwaggers, like a Suffenus; and 
challenges that ſame enemy to come aperte, and ſhew 
him any fault. If he mean Me, I have but dip'd 
yet into his Notes; and yet I find every-where juſt oc- 
caſion of cenſure. II. Z. ver. 201—'A>a2 arnonlavisey, 
townowrs 2 yams. Thus all editions have it: but in 
this we have it, in the very text; Aüræp & ronlavizcy and 


e Mr. Barnes heing mention'd ſometimes in this controverſy (ſee p. 
326,) as having officionſly thruſt himſelf into it; and being afterwards 
much better known by Dr. B. than he was probably at that time; it may 
not be diſagreable to reprint this letter from Dr. E. to Dr. Davies, the 
learned maſter of Queen's college in Cambridge; which, upon the latter's 
death many years after, got abroad; and was printed in a monthly maga- 
zine. Barnes had ſome Cris in the Greek language ; about as much, 
Dr. B. uſed to ſay, as an Athenian Cobler; but was in all other reſpects a 
very poor creature indeed: ſelicis memorize, as the burleſquz epitaph upon 
him ſays; expectans judictum. See a paper of verſes bpon him in the 
Muſe Anglicane; intituled. Sub-profefſor Lingua Grace : which ſhews, 
what a contempt even the boys at Cambridge had tor lum. Dr. Clarke had 
certainly ſeen this letter: as appears by his notes on Hom. II. a. 464. & Il. 
2. 101. in which he expreſſes himlelf in a ſtrain fo unlike himſelf; that 
Barnes might juſtly have replied, had he lived to {ee them; Non te dignum C. 
fecifli ; nam ji ego dignus efſem bac contumelia quam muume, at th in- 


d:gnus qui faceres tamen. 5. | 
R k 2 this 


DR. BENTLEY'S LETTER 


this noble note added; Avrap] Ita omnino; pro Aa, 


ut olim. So we have ad rap clap'd- in pro imperio; only 


to avoid the hiatus of two vowels, A α a — Now for this 
interpolation alone, his book deſerves to be burn'd, 
Let us examine into the paſſage a little; what is &ror- 
Tavieri? He tranſlates it, reſpicient; but ſays not one 
word to explain it. His friend Euſtathius, to whom 
he owes the better half of his notes ; knows not what 
to make of it: whether it be &TmT—onlavieo wy from 
onlw, I, i. E. omobralecsy* Or amo —Tlavisow, from 


Ajax or UtyjJes beſt deſerved Achilles armour ; Ax 
F e E 


WAA 
2 
to 
abr ” 
ene 
voco 
as 11 
Uly 
the 
It : 


Tlw, TIaiyw, go, i. E. Wingo? or from Ter, Wfa, abo 
i. e. T{xol1co//a., But who ever heard of either J.-M half 
vw Or lain? where does our Profeſſor find either o wo 
them? he is wholly mute, upon this word; which isW neat 
drag Meyouey)* and yet the wretch wou'd venture blind-M wor 
fold to put- in adrap. But the true reading is thus yere 
A ancnranlavisonu—danomariaiva fut. — w, TonicWY bur 
— Ilan COnles forty times in Homer: and, leaf | 
if He had been, as he thinks himfelt, Mronides, ſextus poet 
pavone ex Pythagoreo ; he might have found-out the whic 
emendation: which is, clear, per ſe; but I will proveW au 
it ſo, by authority. Etymol. in Arorlauer S, wirv we- One 
ral ) Wanlavm wanlavecs x» H,l This wpolleotus anos : ator: ¶ mak 
rare ſo it is printed, indeed; but it is evident, that prof 
he wrote it &7or]avis0, and had reſpect to this place; Tity; 
as Sylburgius well obſerves. Again, Heſychius, in cupa 
the right ſeries between anoraZ & anarup” has it thus; (ar 
*Aronlavizow, WS. onw; Bri yws iv" correct Arerar- i; ye 
Tavisow, wie —He means this very paſſage ; a ud: 
appears by the Scholiaſt : erorluvixow re its rds vate peop 
c οπανναν, 5 RNAGY 00? v Ec, GevCovlouwe What ſays our his { 
Profeſſor to this jobb ? *Epyor *Ounpeiore rd LN’, Bape the 
oo; to foiſt- in atrzp of his own head: and ſo, guantun e 
in ſe, extinguiſh rhe true reading for ever! which, piece 
while a was preſerved in the text, might ſometimeW out 

be retrieved, | 
I dip'd into his ſecond volume; and there I found «2 
this learned correction. Od. A. ver. 546, p. 307. A 
* mennon, ſays the Scholiaſt; to judge fairly, whethe (the 
UWE)\ 


TS DB Ro: DA F314 & BO. 


, on 7 5 * 1 2 e 7 ” 7 
2e Twy Tpww ayaxywy H ννεν, amo onolips Twv Tpuwy 
a2Ahov i νννẽE,] e,, d Odvoctz, he gave the armour 
to Him Here our Profeſſor corrects it, ans cds 


emendo; ſenſu poſtulante : quique hoc valent, ad bos pro- 
voco. Impertinence! to appeal to men of ſenſe here: 


Hes were not Trojans! The buis'neſs is to correct 


it: which he has not done; but hzs gone clumſily 
about it. I'Il give him the true lection, with altering 
half a letter; dd omorips Toy "Hpwwy* trom which of the 
two Heroes they ſuffered moſt. This is clear and 
neat : but our Profeſſor, beſides his botching in the 
words, has ſullied even the ſenſe: for the captives 
were not aſked, what oi Tpacs, all the Trojans, thought“; 
but what they themſelves thought.—Again, over the 
nd, leaf; p. 309, ver. 576. I find this worthy note: The 
vun poet had ſaid of Tichus, 6 d i iis xcro windps, Upon 
the which the Scholiaſt 3 No, 87402 UDO g e dg Tilùa 10 
Ove ca xalixe rey Evo; neioes 5adis. So all former editions. 
TM One wp being one ſixth of a Stadium, nine wathpe 
ror+M make one Stadium and a half. Now comes our learned 
nat profeſſor's note. Cum waifpev fit ſexta pars Stadii, & 
ce; Tityus occupet novem a ſequitur, illum ſpatium oc- 
in pare non unius dimidii; ſed unius ſtadii et dimidii: 
US; are inter ivis et iuiα S addendum erat 7, KAI. Here 
is your Profeſſor emeritus; that has made Greek his 


people's manhood cannot reach! Now, to pardon him 


our his filly interpolation of ypiotos for Me, and fo making 
FF the Scholiaſt write Jonic; it is plain he thought, tv; 
US juice; ſignified one half; and not one and a half: a 
ch piece of ignorance, for which he delerves to be turned 
me out of the Chair; and for which, and many others 


Nor does Mr. Barnes reading imply this; but only, from whether 


2 of them the Trojans had ſuffer'd moſt. And it may be added, in favour 
| of his emendation ; that the 3 was not, from whether of tliem — 
he (the Trojan captives) had ſuffered moſt; but the Trojans in general. 


However, Dr. B's emendation is far better than Mr, B's. 8. 


K k 3 me 


abr oi Tpwes* and thus acts Thraſo in his note - a 


as if it required much ſenſe to know, that Ajax and 


the place neatly; that is, truely; as the Author wrote 


ſtudy, per annos quadraginta: to whoſe pueritia other 
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like it, / magis me irritaverit, I, as his principal eleQer 
and governer, may call him to account. What! he, 
that in his preface has bragged of peruſing Pollux, 


Suidas, Etymologus; not to know, what all of them 


teach us! , jou Taal, ſays Pollux lib. ix. is ria pu- 
ra Aανν One talent and a half: not one half talent, as 
this booby wou'd think it. So in thoſe lexicographers 
and authors paſſim, duo I”, Tiooaps ν,Qe, If zie, 24 
42 64; Jexaduo Eu, 122; not twelve half, I hope, 
A fit man indeed, per annos quindecim in Graca Catbedra 
celeberrime Academiæ ſedere ! 

From thence I dip'd into his fulſom tn/avyos* enough 
to make a man ſpew ; that ſees the vanity and inſolence 
of the writer : where I met with theſe verſes; 

An Tor s, ThyAWTTE; Ev ual aoidiyI; p, 
Eurpa yin: 1 EAQY OV 40 9 xvd12v6png. | 

But what a ſhame 1s it for a man, that pretends to have 
been a teneris unguiculis a great Grammarian and a Poet; 
not ro know, that the ſecond ſyllable of &npayin; is long | 
Sir, I write to you, as a common friend; and deſire 
you to ſhew Mr. Barnes this letter: but not to let him 

eep it, nor tranſcribe it. If it be true; that he gives 
out, that he means Me by thoſe villainous characters; 
I ſhall teach him better manners towards his electer. 
Yor though I ſhall not honour him ſo much, as to 
enter the liſts againſt him myſelf; yet in one week's 
time I can ſend a hundred ſuch remarks as theſe to 
his good friend Will. Baxter; whom I have known 
theſe twenty years: who, before the Parliament fits, 
mall pay him home for his Anacreon. But, if it be 
otherwiſe; that he does not deſcribe Me under thoſe 
general reproches : a {mall ſatisfaction ſhall content me; 
which I leave you to be judge of. For I wou'd not, 
without the utmoſt provocation, hurt the ſale of his 
book; upon which he profeſſes to have laid-out his 


whole fortunes. Pray, let me hear from you ; as ſoon} 


as you can. I am, &c, 


Trin. Coll. 
Saturday Evening. 


P. Frax- 
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b D. FRancisco Gacon, S. P. D. 

, RichaARDUSs BENTLEIUS. 

. LITERAS tuas ix Novembris datas nudius tertius 
J caccepi; quibus ſignificas, te Anacreonti in metra Gallica 


*5 MW vcrtendo dare operam : & de duobis locis ſententiam meam 
'S WW (ire copere. De priore illo num. xiii. quæris, utrumne 
Attis Cybeles amore in furorem agi dicendus fit; an 
© Wpotius ira Cybeles, quod is alid amorem verterat. 
4 Neutrum ex his verum: quippe locus iſte mendo la- 
borat, & in hunc modum corrigendus; 

h Oi N 23k Kew 
de Tev nwidnau Aru 

*Ev Sperry Bowoay * 

Ats Expoarnyas 

Od, Kae wap oybais 

Aaqrn@9yp3o Goes 

AdAov gvoras ] dd 

Mepnvoras [30am *. 
Que ſic accipienda ſunt: © Sunt qui dicunt, formoſam 
« Cybelen inſaniifle ; inclamantem in montibus pul- 
« cherrimum Attin.“ Ipſa, vides, Cybebe, five Cybele, 
amore Aztidis percuſſa, infanut : ut ex Phrygum hil- 
toria rem diſerte narrat Diodorus Siculus, lib. iii. Y- 
bebe ergo hic puella eſt; nondum ſcilicet inter Deos re- 
lata: neque xaan eſt alma; ſed, ut paſſim, formeſa : 


neiſque fere membris, pre pulchricudine: ut in illo 

HAuſonii, 

Dum dubitat natura, marem faceretne puellam; 
Factus es, o pulcher, pene puella, puer. 

Pene puella eſt ipſum illud quidnavg, Hanc noſtram 


> © cmendationem & verborum ſeries conſtructioque, & 
5 Diodori quem conſulas locus, plane efflagitat. Jam 
. illa que ſequuntur, vide modo Antitheſin; oi py N, 


ſunt qui dicunt; i &, alii vero; ſubaudiendum, 


o Vulgo Boar. | w Vulgo Tiol:c, 
* Vulgo Miners Hod. | 
K K 4 dicunt; 


neque nuns eſt Gallus, Spado; ſed mollibus fœmi- 
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dicunt : unde necefſario, ut vides, Nominativos illoy 
wiovles & pewperes; in Accuſativos immutari oportet 
Tu igitur in verſione tua, fi ad Anacreontis elegan- 
tiam adfpiras, ſic locum adumbrabis: © Alii dicunt 
% formolam Cybelen in montibus pulchrum Attin in 
vocantem, inſaniiſſe: Alii dicunt, eos qui Clari aqua 
| ” Nifi hoc modo oppoſi 
tionem expreſſeris, perit magna pars venuſtatis. Ce 
terum in loco altero, num. "xlv. ubi quæris de iſtiy 


verbis, 


*Eaabes H Ane 

Trchadlact Kurpig. 

O' "Apns clasebel gas, 

Bapu eng, Apen abro- 

O 0 "Epws, EX, ard, not. 
utrumne 1d velint, Amorem ſuum jaculum in mani 
modo Marti dediſſe; an in Martem contorſi e, & eun 
vulneraſſe : Neutra ex his ſententia, ſed alia inter utram 
que media, vera eſt. Quippe Cupido non contorſit 
jaculum; ſed manu tantum capiendum tradidit: at 
repente jaculum, ex vivo ſcilicet igne & æthereo * 
gure conſtans, in Martis corpus ſe ſponte inſinuavit; 
reconditum latuit. Inde eſt illud, aragwzZa;, Seiten 
G ſuſpirium ducens ; ob vulnus ſcilicet : & de abr: dolle 
leo; ; quippe in intima corporis penctraverat : ver 
gre, tecum ſerva, ait Cupido irridens; qui ſolus potuit 
extrahere, ſed noluir. 

Hæc abr, & extempore tibi exaravi; quibus 
mere tuo arbitratu. Multa quidem in aliis Anacreont! 
locis emendatione indigent; non pauca etiam ſunt 
ſpuria: quæ a genuinis dignoſcere paucorum erit ho 
minum &c. 


Cantabrigiæ; die xx Nov. MDCCX Is 
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ADDITIONET "NO TEES 


Pref. p. xiv. the efiate of Rupilius.] Dr. B's memory failed him 
here: it was not Rupilius, but his adverſary Perſius; who permagna 
negotia dives habebat Clazomenis : Or, perhaps, he miſtook wittingly ; 
in order to contraſt the better the one's pus atque venenum with the 
other's eſtate. Dr. K. was a beggar. 8. | 

P. xxxvi. Reppulit Ackorides, &c.] Here Dr. B. is as much miſtak- 
ing; as John Freind, whom he is expoſing. Defen/ore means Ajax 
only; who had boaſted, that He had ſuſteined Hector's fire ; and ſe- 
cur'd the fleet from it; which Ulyſſes ran away from. See this ob- 
ſerved from Mr. Sam. Hoadly, in Clarke's note on Homer Il. II. 126. 8. 

P. xxix. Theocritus has 7a» eiyey Idyll. viii. 49. if it be not a falſe 
print. 8. 

P. xliv. Cotemporary.] Againſt this it has been alleged; that we 
have the words Co- founder, Co-mate, and Co- partner; and the Mathe- 
maticians have Co ſecant, Co. fine, and Co-tangent: and the Lawyers have 
Co-parceny. But as every one of theſe words is torm'd contrary to all 
rule; ſo no one of them has any thing to plead for it: two of the firſt 
three having, indeed, no meaning at all; but what was already fully 
convey'd in Mate and Partner; the ſecond three being merely techni- 
cal and elementary; nor ever in ordinary or common uſe: and the 
laſt only to be found in authors, who do not pique themſelves upon 
elegancy of ſtyle, or correctneſs of expreſſion. And the conſtant form 
of all theſe compounds, agreably to Dr. B's rule, compact, compare, 
compartment, compeer, compile, complain, complete, comply, com- 
pole, comprehend, comprile, compunction; contact, contagion, con- 
taminate, contein, contemn, contend, contiguous, contingent, con- 
torted, contuſion; cöaction, coxval, coztaneous, co2qual, coercion, 
cõeternal, coincident, coition, cooperate, coordinate 3 which are all 
1ezular, and in common uſe; prove what is the genuine and only juſt 
rue of formation to all of this cla!s. Yet fo perverſe and obſtinate are 
many; that co-/ermporary is now, after fourſcore years, as much uſed 
as ever: but chiefty I believe by thoſe, who either never hear'd of 
this correction; or were early taught to deſpiſe it, and diſdein the au- 
thar. Dr, Johnſon bas put both Contemporary and Cotemporary into 
lis Dictionary; which is very right, as they are both in vie: but he 
might have given better authority than Locke, tor the latter. For, I 
believe, Stiliingfleet always wrote Cotemporary, in his earlier works; 
probably, in compliance with cuſtom; as Lord Lyttelton had done, 
| ; EE, net; by 
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affects to thank him jor his Taciturnity, &c. in executing the forme 


D ‚ OMA L 
in his Hiſtory of Henry II; and declared, he knew not but it was uni- 


former, in the Epiſtola critica mentton'd above; profeſſing only to at 
tack the Phedrus at preſent, but announcing a future attack on the 
Terence. That threaten'd attack was not only never made; but cer 
tainly never intended: the whole of what he cou'd ſay againſt it, being 
introduced here, in 7 or 8 places, with fingular aſperity; as alſo a 
ab{urdly ofticious confirmation of the Oxtord charge of Plagiariſm 
though ien years at leſt, atter their friendſhip was (as Dr, B. expreſs' 
himſelf to Me) d//uta; non dirupta : and almoſt thirty years, after B 
had himſelf diſprove'd this accufation. 

In the ſhort introduction to Hare of the remarks on Collins, Bent! 


commiſhon; which was all a Joke. For, by ſome unaccountab( 
blunder ; thoſe paper:, which were intruſted to Hare, and ſent by hi 
in the Duke of Marlborongh's paquet, miſcarried : and, after paſſing 
through ſeveral hands, got into thoſe of a Burgomaſter of Amſterdam 
who ſhewed them to Toland, then in Holland, He immediately pre 
nounced them to be Berntley'ss Burman wrote a Preface to them, ver 
abuſive upon Le Clerc; and no otherways conſiderable: this Beg 
drop'd, when he reprinted the book at Cambridge; as he did all 
the F. H. D. D. in the ſecond edition of his remarks on Collins: n 
ever once names Hare in his Terence, One Sheet only of a Third pat 
of the Remarks was printed ; and then the author ſtop'd, upon fom 
diſappointment and diſguſt : nor would ever reſume his pen. He vic 
to ſay, he found thoſe he wrote for, as bad as thoſe he wrote gg 

8 | FF 


P | 


verſal: but was afterwards convinced; and had every leaf cancell'd, in ies 
which it occur'd. S. of in 
P. lv. John Freind was the Director of Mr. B's ſtudies, mention'd Is » 
above p. xxxv; and wrote the part on Æſop: Smallridge wrote the og 
* +banter, ſpoken-of in the following page. S. | DE ouei 
P. lvi. Yet Hare, once the great admirer and almoſt idolizer of WM, - 
Bentley, (as Scioppius was of Fo: Scaliger) was mean enough, in his empt 
Epiſtola Critica to Dr. Bland, to ſpeak of Him; as fully convicted in pre 
ot Plagiariſm ; in both theſe inſtances; and in many others. But this 30 j 
is ealily accounted-for. Hare was himſelf too good a Scholar; not to I 27%) 
have a juſt ſenſe, and conſequently a high veneration, of Bentley's maſ- he fiz 
terly learning; and cultivated his friendſhip, with the greateſt aſſiduity. er tl 
During their friendſhip, the emendations on Menander and Philemon \ Cam 
were tranſmitted through Him, then Chaplain-general to the Army, to With C 
Burman; in 1710: and the Remarks on the Eſſay of Free-thinking, MM p. 1 
(ſuppoſed to be written by Collins, a & mm of Hare's at Cambridee;) wy ' 
were inſcribed to Him; in 1713. As ſoon as the firſt part of theſe aller 
was publiſhed, Hare formally thank'd Dr. Bentley by name for them; Ind Ph 
in a moſt flattering letter, call'd the Clergyman's thanks to Phi. nty is 
teleutherus, &c. printed the ſame year, now very ſcarce; as having tree e: 
never been reprinted, nor admitted into the poſthumous collection bo: | 
of Hare's works. For he was turn'd-off by Dr. B, not long after; for a bun : 
reaſon, which (to fay the truth) does neither of them any honour; me: : 
and was exceſſively piqued at the utter annihilation of his Terence andiM;hcrs. 
Phedrus; the one, ſoon after it's birth; the other, before it's birth; . p. ; 
by Bentley's edition of both together, in 1726: Hare nibble'd at the ho u 


N  Q I. 


p. 22. Mr. Dodrvell.] This learned man reſided then at Oxford ; 

chere he was very much and very juſtly eſteemed. As he made him- 

elf in ſome fort a party in this controverſy; a very particular court 
was paid to him by the Chr;/?-church men: yet he very readily ſent the 
keets of his book then printing to Dr. B, at the Doctor's requeſt ; and 
hough he reproved the Doctor, with ſome ſeverity, in a letter which I 
(wand rea'd ; as guilty of unpardonable aflectation, in pretending a con- 
empt for his adverſaries ; [which, in this inſtance ar leſt, was not at 
il pretended or affected; but very real and ſincere: ] yet to Them, 
ho much leſs pardonably affected a contempt for this anſwer of 
Bentley's 3 he declared, he never learn'd ſo much from any book of 
he fize in his life. And the great author was, almoſt immediately 
ter the publication of it, promoted to the Maſterſhip of Trinity college 
n Cambridge; and thereby brought into a very near and clote conection 
Erith Chrift-church and Weſtminſter ſchool. S. 


ung, without the , both in the 6th and 1 2th exemples. This at left 
$afſerted, in Philargyrius Cantabrigienfis' Emendatiovs on Menander 
md Philemon; oppoſed to Phileleutherus Lipſienſis': but His autho- 


hree exemples occur, all extra cæſuram too; EZ. 157, I. 392, and I. 
bo: but the word, which follows in every one ot them, is the pro- 
noun &, oi, à, which had a Digamma preſix'd to it, in Homer's 
ime : as had allo ara, ice, tir, ig, ig, obxzoc, olvog, gn, and many 
others. 8. ? 

2 P. 150. The /ome other perſon here mention'd, I. 11. is Mr, Milner ;; 
ho wrote a View of the Controverſy. S. 


P. 101, 102, Perhaps the aſpirate in eve; and ed will make — n 


nty is not great, Dr. Clarke ſays the ſame, on Hom. II. A. 51: and 
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RE PRINCIPAL MATTERS 


F 


A 


Baris, 
his age, p. 34 
lian refured, 188, 191 


Hara, the Pythagorean, her Allatius, believed the Epiſtles 0 
Themiſtocles to be authentic 
Firſt publiſhed thoſe 0 
Socrates, Xenophon, Ariſtip- 
pus, &c. 398. Corrected, 407 
Anachar/is, Epiſtles forged in his 


name retrieved, 277 
AE Jchylus corrected ſeveral times, 
100, 101. His improvement 
of Tragedy, 165. When he 
invented Scencs, &c. 25 
fEfap, the Fables which paſs 
under his name a forgery, 429. 
Whether he left any in writing, 
430. The antienteſt of thoſe 
we now have were publiſhed 
by Neveletus, 433. His ſtatue 
made by i yhppus, 439. A great 
favourite with Crcoſus, ibid. 
Aſep, the Tragedian at Rome, 
eminent in his profeſſion, 431 
Agatharchus, the tirſt Painter of 
Scenes, 255, 256 
Avathias, an epigram from, 439 
Hgatho, no Comic Poet of that 
name, 417 
Agathyrſides, a Samian Hiſtorian, a 
miſtake for Agatharchides, 238 
Agrigentines, forbade their citizens 
wearing blue cloaths, 158, . 
Aer, Aiww;, explained by Dr. 
Bentley, 145 
Alz/a, a Town in Sicily, 74 
Alexander the Great, his muni— 
ficence to Xenocrates, 427 
Alexis, the Comic Poet, corrected, 
88 
AAKHETIE, a Play of Theſpis', 
a miltake, 171, 172 | 


the Hyperborean, Al/op (Mr. Anthony) ſpeaks 0 
Dr. Bentley with great rude, 


neſs and contempt, 309, n. 


391. 


name, 429 

Anacreon illuſtrated, 445, 446 

Anapeſiic verſes, their meaſure 
diſcovered, 94—104. 

Anaxagoras, acquainted with The 
miſtocles, 198 

Auaxilas, king of Rhegium and 
Meſſana, 104—114 

Ahn, a Chariot of mules, whe 
and by whom 
Olympics, 112, 113 

Aphep/ion, or Apſephion, when 
Archon at Athens, 203 


Apollonides, his ſophiſtry expoſed 
g | 


42 | 
Apulcius explained, 50 
Arc heſtratus, theSyracuſian, his age 
62. His verſes rectified, bid 


 Archilochus corrected, 213. Al 


chilochian verſe the ſame wit 
Saturnian, 162 
Ariftolochian verſe, a miſtake, 164 
Ariſtuphanes corrected, 190, 19! 


193, 215, 216. Explained 
214, 218. Cited, 430- 
Ariſtotle corrected, 189, 26 

noted, 27 | 
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1 

Jandraſtus, a miſtaken name, 11 3 

{iiypalza, no City of Crete, 225, 
233, 234. An iſland of the 
Sporades, planted by the Me- 
gareans, 227. Agcurd h,, not 
Acurd n, 2 

"Araror Geyny pn QuacTle, Nynrog 
h whoſe ſaying, 139 

Athenzus, corrected, 62, 88, 167, 
169, 170, 213, 216, 217, 253, 
257. Explained, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 85, 270. Defended, 88, 
89, Diſcredits two paſſages in 
Plato, 399, 40. A ſtory cited 
from him, 414. 

Aiaſſa, the Perſian empreſs, in- 
vented Epiſtles, 385. Her age, 

386. Eaten by her ſon Xerxes, 
ibid. 

ATA CCdug, an emendation of 
Dr. Bentley in Archeſtratus, 62 

ditic dialect, its riſe and pro- 
greſs, 229, 281, New Attic, 
284, 288, &c. Attic ſole» 
ciſms, 229, 230 | 

Avienus cited, 431. 


B. 

Babrins, an excellent poet, 433. 
One of the lateſt age of good 
writers, 434. 

Barnes (Mr.) Reprehended by 
Dr. Bentley, 439. 

Bentley (Dr.) his letter to Mr. 
Wotton, 3, =. Ingenuoufly ac- 
knowledges a miſtake, 303. 
Had no malignity againſt his 
adverſaries, 309, z. A numert- 


whe! 


oled 


sage 340, „. An inflance of his hu- 
ibid. manity, 413. His letter to Dr. 

Ar Davies, on Barnes“ Homer, 441. 
wil To M. Gacon, on Anacreon, 


445. Some account of his Re- 


„ 10% marks on Collins, 449. Dr. B. 
191 corrected, 4 
ainedſ %, the livery of Phalaris, 158, 3. 


by/e (Mr.) believed one part of 
his own book (as many others 
d:d the whole of it) to be un- 
anſwerable, 309, u. 


20 


araſi 


cal miſtake of his corrected, - 


EX, 
8 


Callimachus, a falſe emendation of 
him, ill applied to Dr. Bentley, 
corrected and explained, xxx. 

Cenſori nus, de Metris, corrected, 
161, 102 | 

Ker HX? explained, 62, 63 

Cepbiſophon, what broke: off his 
friendſhip with Euripides, 420 

Chalcidic towns in Sicily, which, 
263 | 

Charondas, the Law-giver, his 
age, 261. No Thurian, 262, 
The Book of Laws extant under 
his name after the time of the 
Ptolemees, an impoſture, 240, 
259, &c. Some of his true Laws, 
264, 265, 266. His Laws in 
verſe, and ſung, 269, 270, 271 

Chorus, Tragic, Comic, Cyclian; 
the expenſes of each, 259, 
260, 261 

Chriſtchurch men, frequently went 
out of their way to have 
a fling at Bentley, 305, 2. 

Clarke (Mr. Milliam), corrects 
Gronovius and Dr, Bentley, 
328, 2. 

Clemens 4lexandrinus corræcted, 39. 
miſtaken, 244. Deceived by a 
Play falſely aſcribed to Theſpis, 
1 . 

Collins (Mr.) was a pupil of Dr. 
Hare's, 4.48 

Comedy, when invented, 142— 
150. At firſt extemporal, 13 2. 
Its firſt prizes, 149. Kop, 

at firſt the common name of 

both Comedyand Tragedy, 222 


Cotemporary, that word cenſured, 


xliv. 447 


Crates, Epiſtles forged under his 


name, 429 
KU-M®- oe, Dithyramb, 217 
Glon's conſpiracy againſt the Py« 
thagoreans, when, 52, 53 


p D. 
Ap ogerio 20467118, the name of a 
Axluws 
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Aal Tree, whole expreſſion, 
154, 156 


AagiriO» xeuooc, corrupted for da- 


lagi -, 331 | 

Aeclhurgοο, What it was, 331, 334 

Demetriu: Phalereus, made col- 
lections of Æſopean Fables, 431. 

Democritus, Epiſtles forged in his 
name, 429 | 

Demologus, a falſe name for Di- 
nolochus, 332 

Dinolechus, a Sicilian Comic 
Poet, ibid. 

Diedorus Siculus corrected, 203, 
270, 271. Impoſed-on by a 
forgery of Zaleucus' Laws, 
5 „ Kc. By a forgery of 
Charondas' Laws, 258, &c. 
Why his authority preferible to 
that of common hiſtorians, 397 

Diodorus the Aſpendian, his age, 
6 


Diogenes, Epiſtles forged in his 
name, 429 

Diogenes Laertius corrected, 3, 
48. Explained, 51, 58 

Dionyfius I. From his time, money 
was ſunk to half value, ſo 
that 3 Decalitra made a Talent, 
312, 316 

Diony/ius Halicarnaſſenſis correed, 


380. A reading there defended, | 


42, 4 

Digger the Poet, corrected, 165 
His Epigrams publiſhed and 
corrected, 149, 166 

Dodwel! (Mr). his opinion of Dr. 
Bentley, 448 

Dolon, the inventor of Comedy, 
a miſtake, 148, 149 


E. 


"EvAcxlicucs explained, 192 

Exit, what it properly mean'd, 
359, 360 3 

Empeaccles corrected, 48. His 
@voixa and Kabagwei, 274, 275 

Eobebi, at what age, 30 

Fpic Poem, 250, 287 

Epicharmus, Inventor of Comedy, 


142, 1433 and Horace accor Gr0n 
ingly makes it later than Tu the 
gedy, ibid. His age, 14% C6. 


Corrected, 333, 334, 335 kn. 
Epigenes, the AE _= m | 
tended inventor of Traged 
168, &c. | Ml Hare 
Efigeres, cited by Athenæus, nM Hwa 
the Sicyonian, but the At 25 
nian Comic Poet, 169. Herac 
age, 170 | Head 
Ep men i des, the Cretan, his age, fail 
*Emioxn ic, inkituted by Ch Heax? 
rondas, 267 | log 
Eubulus, the Comic Poet, MW trac 
- plained, 85, 86 .. ged 
Euripides, the Epiſtles forgedin MW 170 
name extant in the time of Wl H:ract 
berius, 77. Corrected ſeve his 
times, 110, 102. His Phenill Herod, 
when ated, 253. Explainq Herm, 
302, n. Letters forged un Hel 
his name, 415, By wh 43: 
written, ibid. | "Eto, 
Euſeboneora, a miſtaken name, Hieroc. 
Euſebon Chora, 132 curi 
Euftathius, uſed the Epitome W Hipia 
Athenzus, not the intire Bol dear 
83, 94 _ 2 
| his 1 
F. Homer 
Feſtus Pempeius corrected, 3 
336. Explained, 336. 2 ens; 
ing there defended, 3135, 62. 
Fergeries, ſome inſtances of thut, 
9, 10, 374, 375» 387,49. 267 
Fortunatianus Atilius corrected, MJjufin 
Freind (Dr. John) wrote 
Examination of Dr. Fent| 
Diſſertation on Æſop, 31996 (D 
| to re 
G. 5 1. 
a a Liag 
Gabrias, an indiflerent poet, MW rized 
Gellius corrected, 378 fende 
Gold, anciently how ſcarceſ conti 
Greece, 382 ley ir 
Gorgias Leontinus, the Soph'MF &c. 
Themiſtocles' time, 392 to Ry 


t-N:: D 
Gronwius, a miſtake of his about 
the Talent, 328, =. 


Gunpowder, When its uſe firſt 
known, xlviii, 2. 


Hare (bp.) anecdotes of, 448 
'HwiAiTpiony 331, 334 

Heplærſtion explained, 2 3 
Hrraclean cups, a miſtake, 81 84 
HexnAgzon, a cup that Hercules 


ge, failed 1 in, 81 
Ch 4 none 4 ul, its etymo- 
logy, 84 
t. Heraclides Ponticus ſet- out Tra- 
gedies in the name of Theſpis, 

lin 170 

of N Hraclitus, Epiſtles forged under 
ſexef his name, 429 
eniſſſi Herodotus explained, 211 
lain Hermippus cenſured, 404 
| une Hchins corrected, 192. Cited, 
WH¹H 43! 


kz, 356, 359, 300 

Hirrocles, his ſaying eien Epi- 
curus "reſtored, 378 

ome WW Eippias, Tyrant of Athens, his 

e Bol death, 193 

ppocratet, Epiltles forged under 
his name, 429 

Homer corrected, 442, 443 


31 „ | 

wo Jamblichus cenſured, 33, 50, 61, 
62. Corrected, 48, 52, 60, 61 

[zus, the Orator, corrected, 201, 
267 

Tuſtin noted, 53 


K. 
, 31096 (Dr.) went out of his way 
| to reflect on Dr. Bentley, 305, 


1. 
- Wir (Dr. Villian) characte- 
poet, WF rized by Dr. Bentley, xvi. De- 
fended himſelf, xvii, 2. And 
ſcarceß continued ridiculing Dr. Bent- 
* 4 in Dialogues of the Dead, 
Soph! 309, =. Why compared 


392 N \Rupi lius, 447 


E X. 
Köche, the World, firſt named 
ſo by ee 254 


L. 

Aiyilas, whe it implies, 86, 87 

Aenlat x; waxiia Jeaxpai, illuſ- 
trated, 250 

Letters, che xxiv, by whom per- 
fected, 172, 173 

Libanius, a poſitive witneſs againſt 
the authenticity of Socrates? 
Letters, 400 

Licenſing Act, 13 & 14 Car. II. 
illuſtrated, xv, 2 

Locrians of Italy, their dialect, 
256. Their Laws, 244, 248 

Avy® teys on, Whoſe ſaying, 
135, Kc. 

Aorgiroy PETER in Athenzus cor- 
rected, 258 


 Lowth (Bp.) cites Dr. Bentley, 


to confirm his opinion of the 
uſe of a particle, 159, 2 

Lyfzas explained and corrected, 
286. The date of one of his 
Orations, 287 

Ly/is, Præceptor to Epaminondas, 
not Scholar to Pythagoras, $53 


60, 57 


ME: 
Macrobius corrected, 81 


Manilius, an edition was preparing 


by Dr. Bentley in 1699, which 
was printed in 1739 after his 
death, xxii. 

Markland (Mr.) explains Euri- 
pides, 302, u. 

Marmor Arunde/tanum noted, 28, 
29, Explained, 29, 30, 31. 
Its true reading reſtored, 
146— 149. I71, 172. Ex- 
plained and defended, 177, 
&c. 

Muds, & Hv des, whoſe ſayin 87 


379 
Meliſſus, the Philoſopher, an ac- 
quaintance of Themiſtocles', 

108 
Maſatus, an imaginary Comedian, 

419 
Mara, 


453 
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Mana, a city of Sicily, when 
firſt named fo, 104—121 

Mexiriac (M. de) wrote a Life 
of Eſop, 4290 _ 

Milner (Mr). wrote a View of 

the Controverſy, &c. 449 

Meox®-, a calf, the prize tj; K. 
Oaewdiag, 218 | 

Mucianus Licinius, impoſed upon 
by a forgery, 387, 488 

Muboi, or Mubixe, a ſort of Elegiac 
Fables, 432- 


N. 

Aevius corrected, 162 

Ne VEULPUARTE, explained, 
166 

Negele, Neftor's cup deſcribed by 
Homer, 82 

Neweletus, publiſhed the antienteſt 
collection of MAfopic Fables 
now extant, 433 

Nowwd6g, a word and office never 
heard-of but in Strabo, 270 

No1nus, that wrote upon Greg. 
Nazianzen, not Nonnus the 

Poet, 17, 18. By others called 

Maximus, 18 

Naſſis, the Poeteſs, corrected, 
256. Three of her epigrams, 
not publiſhed before, 256, 257. 
A Locrian, 256. Her age, 
Mother, Daughter, 336, 337 

N8S4©-, what that coin was, 33 5 


O. 
Oceanis, What it was, 64 
Ovyxia, explained, 337 


c P. | 
Ilie, explained, 285. 302 
Pauſanias, his account of Anax- 

ilas and Meſſana refuted, 106— 


11 

Parte (bp.) his opinion of So- 
crates' Epiſtles, 413 

Ir Hg, explained, 329 

Is rdyxiv, explained, 339 

Perictyane, the Pythagorean, a 
forgery, 275, 270 

Ph don, when Archon at Athens, 
203 


Phalaris, his age, 20—35. 64, 
64, 65. A Sicilian born, 231+ 

Eat his own ſon, 369. His 
Bull, 367, 368. Himſelf burnt 
in it, 133, 134, 135. His 
Epiſtles publiſhed by Mr. Boyle, 
in;16gg, vi. By whom men. 
tioned, 12. 15. Spurious, but 
were extant in the - time of 
Titus, 77 

$:x450P©-, who firſt called fo, 155 

Phintia, a city of Sicily, when 

built, 66, 70. Its fituation, 
68, 69 

Phintias, Tyrant of Agrigentum, 
his age, 70, 71. OINTIA BAY[- 
AENZE1n a coin, explained, 7: 

Phormis, the inventor of Co. 
medy, an officer of Gelo's the 
Syracuſian, 143 

Photius, in Bibliotheca, corrected, 


+ © 

Phrynichus, the Tragic Poet, his 
age, 183, 184.  Minozaic x 
e , 189, 194. But one 
Tragedian of his name, 289— 


19 | : 
Phrynichus, the Comic Poet, 188 
Phryniebus, the Athenian General, 

188 
IIiæ oO. ixus txrgiory, whoſe ſaying, 

21—127 | 
Planudes, drew up a ſet of Æſo- 
pie Fables, 436; and wrote the 
Life of Eſop, 437. Had no 
foundation tor deſcribing him 

as ugly, 438, 429. 

Plato noted, 42, 168, ⁊2co. 

Explained, 42, 201 
Pliny, the Hiſtorian, noted, 78, 

383 | 


Plutarch noted, 199, 198. Cor- 


rected, 202. Ilmpoſed-on by 
Heraclides Ponticus, 175 


Pollux corrected, 176, 192, 195 


267, 331, 332, 333» 3005 
Explained, 314. Deceivedb) 
a forged Tragedy, 176 | 

Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, bi 
age, 44, 45 


Pale 


Sela, 


Sicily, 


LE . 


Polygamy, The allowance of it 
impolitic, 410 

Printing, when and where in- 
vented, xlviii, z. | 

Proclus, in Platonis Timæum, 
corrected, 44, 4 | 

11:00i0wpus and ald, the ſenſe of 
thoſe words miſtaken by Dr, 
B. which gave matter of tri- 
umph to Mr. Boyle, 303 

11:201:, Divine Providence, whoſe 
word, 377 

Pythagoras, his birth, death, and 
all the known periods of his 
lite, his ſucceſſors, &c. 34—03 


R. 

Roman names of monies, taken 
from the Sicilian, without va- 
rying the ſenſe, 338—342 

Reyal Library. See Licenſing act. 


8. 

Sabirius Pollo, forged the Letters 
of Aratus, 415 ; and of Eu- 
ripides, ibid. 428 

Salma ſius noted, 334, 341 

Sannyrio, the Comic Poet, his 
age, 150 

Sara, the Pythagorean, a miſ- 
take, 277 

Saturnian verſe, 162 

Scholiaft on Ariſtophanes, inter- 
polated, 15, 16. Cenſored, 
188, 190, 191, 217, 429 

Scholiaſt on Pindar corrected, 25, 
108, 113 

Slax corrected, 235 

Sici/zan monies, a large account 
of them, 308-346 

S:monides, his Epigram explained, 
30. TWO of them now pub- 
liſned and corrected, 218, 330, 
331, His birth and death, 
29, 30, 31. His victories, 217 

Smallridge (Dr.) wrote the bur- 
leſque parody, to prove that Dr. 
Bentley could not be the au- 
thor of the Diſſertation, 309, 2. 

Secrates, his Epiſtles proved ſpu- 
rious, 399——4 14. 

Secra'es the Philoſopher, firſt put 
A fopic Fables into verſe, 431 


Selzciſm, to put the Nominative 
for the Oblique Caſe, 230 

Solon, his death, 196. His tables, 
and the language of them, 
221, 222 

Sophecles, corrected thrice, 101 

Stage Plays, none before the time 
of Theſpis, though there were 
dramatic itories earlier, 168, 2. 

Stationers Company. See Licenſing 
act. 

Stephanus Byzantinus explained, 
268, 209 | 

Srefichorus' age, 27, 28 

Stobæus corrected, 238, 265. Ex- 
plained, 276. Zaleucus' pro- 
cemium there, a forgery, 248, 
&c. Charondas* proœmium, 
another forgery, 272, &c. 

Droit, Element, Plato's word, 
1 

Strabo explained, 270 

Suidas corrected, 137, 170, 269, 
331. Cenſured, 45, 188, 190, 
199. 269. His age, 16. An 
evidence in behalf of The- 
miſtocles' Letters, 391. Mil- 
taken by his interpreters, 417 

Suſarion, the inventor of Comedy, 
144—151. His Iambics cor- 
rected, 144, 145. No Plays of 
his publiſhed, 76:7. 

Sncellus corrected, 37 


T's 

Tay of Sicily, 314, 315, 326 
How T alentum Magnum diſtin- 
guiſhed from the parvum, 328 

Talents, two of them a good por - 
tion for a ſubſtantial man's 
daughter, 417 

Taurominium, a city of Sicily, 
when built, 127—135 | 

Tave®-, a bull, the prize of the 
Dithyramb, 218 

Temple (Sir William) his argument 
for the genuineneſs of Phalaris, 
13. His commendation of the 
A lo;ic Fables cenſured, 429 

Tirea:, what it was, 336, 339, 
340, 341. Tetrans, 340 
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Tbemiſtocles, by whom his Epiſtles 


were firſt printed, 391. Only 
one good writermentions them, 
ibid. Arguments to prove them 


ſpurious, 391—397 
T heocritus corrected, 318, 319 


T heephraſtus explained and cor- 


reed, 265 


Th hericles, a Corinthian Potter, x 


78, 90. His age, 78, 86 
Thericlean cups, whoſe invention, 


WS =, Bs | 

Therfias or Therſander, the firit 
victor at Olympia with the 
Arwen, 112, 113, 114 

Theſeus, his tomb at Athens, 202, 


204 

'Theſpis, the inventor of Tragedy, 
105, Kc. Publiſhed nothing in 
writing, 170. His Plays were 
all Satyric, 1. e. the ſtory of 
Bacchus ; the Chorus conſiſted 
of Satyrs, and the argument 
was merry, 174. His age, 
176, &c. Oęxnginòg, 190, 191. 
The Plays aſcribed to him, a 
forgery, 151d. | 

Thurit, a city of Italy, when 
built, 249. Whoſe colony, 
267. Its Law-giver, 264. 
Its Laws, 265 

Toup (Mr.) Dr. Bentley's citations 
of Suidas corrected from him, 


331, 334, 335 


Tragedy, when invented, 160— 


223. At firſt was all Chorus, 199. 
One actor introduced by Theſ- 


18, ibid. Turned by 
* and D al. 
and doleful ſtories, 174. . 
chylus added a ſecond actor, 
Sophocles a third, 180. Others 
ſay, Aſchylus added a third, 
200. The firft ſubjeQ of it, 
Bacchus and Satyrs, 124. Tea- 
ydl, never ſignified Comedy, 
220, &c. The word no older 
than Thefpis, 210, 212 

Taiz; explained, 336, 339, 340 

Tevywo.z, Comedy, never 'Tra- 
gedy, 214 

Tyrwhitt (Mr.) his Diſſertation on 
Babrius cited, 429, 2. 

Tzetzes, Joannes, corrected, 21; 


V. 
Vavaßor, aſcribes ÆEſop's Fables 
to Planudes, 429 
Vibius Sequeſler corrected, 132 
Virgil, Georg. explained, 208 
Vitrugius explained, 341 
Upton (Mr.) his opinion of the 
origin of Tragedy, 168, *. 
Warburton (Bp.) his opinion of 
the Laws of Zaleucus, 243, U. 


Aenocles, the Tragic Poet, 163 


2. 

Zateurus, the Locrian, ſuſpected, 
241, 242. His age, 244, 245. 
No Pythagorean, 242, 245 
246. His book of Laws ex- 
tant after Ptolemee's time, Aa 

forgery, 246, 248—259 
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The judicious Reader will kindly correct the following ERRORS, 
and ſuch others as may have eſcaped our attention: 


P. xxviii. I. 24. e he that 
P. xxix. 1, xo. 7. into & in 
P. xxxtii. I. 2. r. has ſhewn 
P. I. J. 23. 7. contradictin 
P. 47. J. 34. 7. if he had 


P. 68. J. 1. . mentioned 

|. 34. r. magnanimam 
P. 79. J. 7 & 9. r. Onemang 
P. $5. I. 23. dele he enters upon 
P. go. I. 4. 1. Avivyorides 


